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SIR  JOHN   CONSTANTINE} 

Mgmoin  qf  Mb  advevAwtei  at  hfome  and  abroad^  and  particularly  in  the  Island 
€f  CoTtiea;  beginning  with  the  year  i756;  nritten  by  his  son  Protper 
Paleologw,  otherwise  Conttamtine;  and  edited  by  Q, 

For  knighthood  is  nofc  in  the  feats  of  warre, 
Ab  for  to  fight  in  quarrel  right  or  wrong, 
But  in  a  canse  which  troth  can  not  defarre 

He  ought  himself  for  to  make  sure  and  strong 
Justice  to  keep  mizt  with  mercjr  among : 
And  no  quarrell  a  knight  ought  to  take 
But  for  a  truth,  or  for  a  woman's  sake. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

OP  TB£  LINEAGE  AND  CONDITION  OF  SIB  JOHN  CX)NSTANTINE. 

* 
I  have  laboured  to  make  a  covenant  with  myself,  that  affection  may  not  press 
'  upon  judgment :  for  I  suppose  there  is  no  man,  that  hath  any  apprehension  of 
gantry  or  nobleness,  but  his  affection  stands  to  a  continuance  of  a  noble  name 
and  house,  and  would  take  hold  of»a  twig  or  twine-thread  to  uphold  it :  and  yet 
time  hath  his  revolution,  there  must  be  a  period  and  an  end  of  all  temporal 
things,  finis  rerwn^  an  end  of  names  and  dignities  and  whatsoever  is  terrene.  .  . 
For  where  is  Bohun  7  Where  is  Mowbray  ?  Where  is  Mortimer  1  Nay,  which  is 
more  and  most  of  all,  where  is  Flantagenet  t  They  axe  intombed  in  the  urns  and 
Mpnlchres  of  mortality. — Lord  CkufJuttice  Crew, 

9 

Mt  father,  Sir  John  Constantme  of  Constantine,  in  the  county  of 

jmwally  was  a  gentleman  of  ample  but  impoverished  estates,  who 

renouncing  the  world  had  come  to  be  pretty  generally  reputed 

madman.    This  did  not  affect  him  one  jot,  since  he  held  pre- 

flely  the  same  opinion  of  his  neighbours — with  whom,  moreover, 

I  continued  on  excellent  terms.     He  kept  six  saddle  horses  in  a 

>  Copyright,  1905,  by  A.  T.  QuiUer-Couch,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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stable  large  enough  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry ;  a  brace  of  Betters 
and  an  infirm  spaniel  in  kennels  which  had  sometime  held  twenty 
couples  of  hounds ;  and  himself  and  his  household  in  a  wing  of  his 
great  mansion,  locking  off  the  rest,  with  its  portraits  and  tapestries, 
cases  of  books,  and  stands  of  antique  arms,  to  be  a  barrack  for  the 
mice.  This  household  consisted  of  his  brother-in-law,  Gervase  (a 
bachelor  of  punctual  habits  but  a  rambling  head) ;  a  butler,  Billy 
Priske ;  a  cook,  Mrs.  Nance,  who  also  looked  after  the  house- 
keeping ;  two  serving-maids ;  and,  during  his  holidays,  the  present 
writer.  My  mother  (an  Arundell  of  Trerice)  had  died  within  a 
year  after  giving  me  birth ;  and  after  a  childhood  which  lacked 
playmates,  indeed,  but  was  by  no  means  neglected  or  unhappy, 
my  &ther  took  me  to  Winchester  College,  his  old  school,  to  be 
improved  in  those  classical  studies  which  I  had  hitherto  followed 
desultorily  under  our  vicar,  Mr.  G-rylls,  and  there  entered  me  as  a 
Commoner  in  the  house  of  Br.  Burton,  Head-master.  I  had  spent 
almost  four  years  at  Winchester  at  the  date  (Midsummer,  1756) 
when  this  story  begins. 

To  return  to  my  fiEither.  He  was,  as  the  world  goes,  a  mass  of 
contrarieties.  A  tiiorough  Englishman  in  the  virtues  for  which 
foreigners  admire  us,  and  in  the  extravagance  at  which  they  smile, 
he  had  never  even  affected  an  interest  in  the  politics  over  which 
Englishmen  grow  red  in  the  fiskce ;  and  this  in  Ms  youth  had  com- 
mended him  to  Walpole,  who  had  taken  him  up  and  advanced 
him  as  well  for  his  abilities,  address,  and  singularly  fine  presence 
as  because  Us  estate  then  seemed  adequate  to  maintain  him  in 
any  preferment.  Again  Walpole's  policy  abroad — which  really 
treated  warfare  as  the  evil  it  appears  in  other  men's  professions-*- 
condemned  my  &ther,  a  bom  soldier,  to  seek  his  line  in  diplomacy ; 
wherein  he  had  no  sooner  built  a  reputation  by  services  at  two  or 
three  of  the  Italian  courts  than,  with  a  knighthood  in  hand  and 
an  ambassadorship  in  prospect,  he  suddenly  abandoned  all,  cast 
off  the  world  and  retired  into  Cornwall,  to  make  a  humdrum 
marriage  and  practise  fishing  for  trout. 

The  reason  of  it  none  knew,  or  how  his  estate  had  come  to 
be  impoverished,  as  beyond  doubt  it  was.  Here  again  he  showed 
himself  unlike  the  rest  of  men,  in  that  he  let  the  stress  of  poverty 
£Eill  first  upon  himself,  next  upon  his  household,  last  of  all  upon  his 
tenants  and  other  dependants.  After  my  mother's  death  he  cut 
down  his  own  charges  (the  cellar  only  excepted)  to  the  last  penny, 
shut  himself  off  in  a  couple  of  rooms,  slept  in  ft  camp  bed,  wore  an 
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old  velveteen  ooat  in  winter  and  in  summer  a  fisherman's  smock, 
ate  frogaUy,  and  wonld  have  drank  beer  or  even  water  had  not 
his  stomach  abhorred  them  both.  Of  wine  he  drank  in  moderation 
— ^that  is  to  say,  for  him,  since  his  temperance  would  have  sent 
nine  men  out  of  ten  under  the  table — and  of  the  best.  He  had 
indeed  a  large  and  obstinate  dignity  in  his  drinking.  It  betrayed, 
even  as  his  carriage  betrayed  beneath  his  old  coat,  a  king  in  exile. 

Yet  while  he  pinched  himself  with  these  economies,  he 
drew  no  strings — or  drew  them  tenderly — upon  the  expenses  and 
charities  of  a  good  landlord.  The  fences  rotted  aroimd  his  own 
park  and  pleasure  grounds,  but  his  tenants'  fences,  walls,  roofs 
stood  in  more  than  moderate  repair,  nor  (although  my  uncle 
Oervase  groaned  over  the  accounts)  would  an  abatement  of  rent 
be  denied,  the  appeal  having  been  weighed  and  found  to  be 
reasonable.  Hie  rain — ^which  falls  alike  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust — ^beat  through  his  own  roof,  but  never  through  the  labourer's 
thatch ;  and  Mrs.  Nance,  the  cook,  who  hated  beggars,  might  not 
witiioat  art  and  secrecy  dismiss  a  single  beggar  unfed.  His 
rdigion  he  told  to  no  man,  but  believed  the  practice  of  worship 
to  be  good  for  all  men,  and  regularly  encouraged  it  by  attending 
church  on  Sundajrs  and  festivals.  He  and  the  vicar  ruled  our 
parish  together  in  amity,  as  fellow  Christians  and  rival  anglers. 

Now  all  these  apparent  contrarieties  in  my  fsither  flowed  in  fact 
firom  a  very  rare  simplicity,  and  this  simplicity  again  had  its  origin 
in  his  lineage,  which  was  something  more  than  royal. 

On  the  Cornish  shore  of  the  Tamar  Biver,  which  divides 
CSomwall  firom  Devon,  and  a  little  above  Saltash,  stands  the 
country  church  of  Landulph,  so  close  by  the  water  that  the  high 
tides  wash  by  its  graveyard  wall.  Within  the  church  you  will 
find  a  mural  tablet  of  bxass  thus  inscribed : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Theodoro  Faleologvs 
of  Peearo  in  Italye,  deeoended  from  7*  Imperyall 
lyne  of  y*  last  Christian  Bmperors  of  Greece 
being  the  sonne  of  Oamilio  y*  sone  of  Prosper 
the  Sonne  of  Theodoro  the  sonne  of  John  y* 
Bonne  of  Thomas  second  brother  to  Oonstantine 
Faleologvs,  the  8th  of  that  name  and  last  of  y*  lyne  y* 
zaygned  in  Constantinople  vntiU  svb- 
dewed  by  the  Tvrks  who  married  with  Haiy 
J*  daughter  of  William  Balls  of  Hadlye  in 
Sfflolke  gent  k,  had  issre  5  chUdren  Theo- 
doro John  Ferdinando  Maria  k  Dorothy  k  de- 
puted this  life  at  Clyfton  y«  21th  of  lanvary  1686 
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Above  these  words  the  tablet  bears  an  eagle  engraved  with  two 
heads,  and  its  talons  resting  upon  two  gates  (of  Borne  and  Constanti- 
nople), with  a  crescent  for  difference  between  the  gates,  and  over 
all  an  imperial  crown.  In  truth  this  exile  buried  by  Tamar  drew 
his  blood  direct  finom  the  loins  of  the  great  Byzantine  emperors, 
through  that  Thomas  of  whom  Mahomet  II.  said  '  I  have  found 
many  slaves  in  Peloponnesus,  but  this  man  only : '  and  from 
Theodore,  through  his  second  son  John,  came  the  Constantines  of 
Gonstantine — albeit  with  a  bar  sinister,  of  which  my  father  made 
small  account.  I  believe  he  held  privately  that  a  Gonstantine, 
de  stvrpe  impercUorum^  had  no  call  to  concern  himself  with  petty 
ceremonies  of  this  or  that  of  the  Church's  offshoots  to  legitimise 
his  blood.  At  any  rate  no  bar  sinister  appeared  on  the  imperial 
escutcheon  repeated,  with  quarterings  of  Arundel,  Mohun, 
Orenville,  Nevile,  Archdeckne,  Courtney,  and,  again,  Arundel,  on 
the  wainscots  and  in  the  windows  of  Gonstantine,  usually  with  the 
legend  DabU  Deva  Hia  Qvoqve  Finem,  but  twice  or  thrice  with 
a  hopefuUer  one,  Omveris  revocemvs  hoTiores. 

Knowing  him  to  be  thus  descended,  you  could  recognise  in 
all  my  father  said  or  did  a  large  simplicity  as  of  the  earlier  gods, 
and  a  dignity  proper  to  a  king  as  to  a  beggar,  but  to  no  third  and 
mean  state.  A  child  might  beard  him,  but  no  man  might  venture 
a  liberty  with  him  or  abide  the  rare  explosions  of  his  anger.  You 
might  even,  upon  long  acquaintance,  take  him  for  a  great,  though 
mad.  Englishman,  and  trust  him  as  an  Englishman  to  the  end ;  but 
the  soil  of  his  nature  was  that  which  grows  the  vine — volcanic, 
breathing  through  its  pores  a  hidden  heat  to  answer  the  sun's. 
Whether  or  no  there  be  in  man  a  fedth  to  remove  mountains, 
there  is  in  him  (and  it  may  come  to  the  same  thing)  a  fire  to 
split  them,  and  anon  to  clothe  the  bare  rock  with  tendrils  and 
soft-scented  blooms. 

In  person  my  father  stood  six  feet  five  inches  tall,  and  his 
shoulders  filled  a  doorway.  His  head  was  large  and  shapely,  and 
he  carried  it  with  a  very  noble  poise ;  his  face  a  fine  oval,  broad 
across  the  brow  and  ending  in  a  chin  at  once  delicate  and 
masterful ;  his  nose  slightly  aquiline ;  his  hair — and  he  wore  his 
own,  tied  with  a  ribbon— of  a  shining  white.  His  cheeks  were 
hoUow  and  would  have  been  cadaverous  but  for  their  hue,  a 
sanguine  brown,  well  tanned  by  out-of-door  living.  His  eyes,  of 
an  iron-grey  colour,  were  fierce  or  gentle  as  you  took  him,  but 
as  a  rule  extraordinarily  gentle.     He  would  walk  you  thirty 
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miles  any  day  without  fatigae,  and  shoot  yon  a  woodcock 
against  any  man;  bnt  as  an  angler  my  uncle  Gervase  beat 
him. 

He  spoke  Italian  as  readily  as  English;  French  and  the 
modem  Greek  with  a  little  more  difficulty ;  and  could  read  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish.  His  books  were  the  '  Meditations '  of 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Dante's  'Divine  Comedy,' 
with  the  '  ^neis,'.  Ariosto,  and  some  old  Spanish  romances  next  in 
order.  I  do  not  think  he  cared  greatly  for  any  English  writers 
but  Donne  and  Izaak  Walton,  of  whose  '  Angler '  and  '  Life  of 
Sir  Henry  Wotton '  he  was  inordinately  fond.  In  particular  he 
admired  the  character  of  this  Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  singling  him 
out  among  '  the  fiunous  nations  of  the  dead '  (as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  calls  them)  for  a  kind  of  posthumous  firiendship — ^nay, 
almost  a  passion  of  memory.  To  be  sure,  though  with  more  than 
a  hundred  years  between  them,  both  had  been  bred  at  Winchester, 
and  both  had  known  courts  and  embassies  and  retired  from  them 
upon  private  life.  .  .  .  But  who  can  explain  friendship,  even 
after  all  the  essays  written  upon  it?  Certainly  to  be  friends 
with  a  dead  man  was  to  my  father  a  feat  neither  impossible  nor 
absurd. 

Yet  he  possessed  two  dear  living  friends  at  least  in  my  Uncle 
Gervase  and  Mr.  Giylls,  and  had  even  dedicated  a  temple  to  their 
friendship.  It  stood  about  half  a  mile  away  frx>m  the  house,  at 
the  foot  of  the  old  deer-park :  a  small  Ionic  summer-house  set  on 
a  turfed  slope  fisunng  down  a  dell  upon  the  Helford  Biver.  A 
spring  of  water,  very  cold  and  pure,  rose  bubbling  a  few  paces 
from  the  porch  and  tumbled  down  the  dell  with  a  pretty  chatter. 
Tradition  said  that  it  had  once  been  visited  and  blessed  by 
St.  Swithin,  for  which  cause  my  father  called  his  summer-house 
by  the  sainf  s  name,  and  annually  on  his  festival  (which  fells 
on  the  I5th  of  July)  caused  wine  and  dessert  to  be  carried  out 
thither,  where  the  three  drank  to  their  common  pastime  and 
discoursed  of  it  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  within  earshot  of 
the  lapdng  water.  On  many  other  evenings  they  met  to  smoke 
their  pipes  here,  my  fiftther  and  Mr.  GryUs  playing  at  chequers 
sometimes,  while  my  uncle  wrapped  and  bent,  till  the  light  £Bdled 
him,  new  trout  flies  for  the  next  day's  sport;  but  to  keep 
St.  Swithin's  feast  they  never  omitted,  which  my  father  com- 
memorated with  a  tablet  set  against  the  back  wall  and  bearing 
these  lines  : 
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Fsaoe  to  this  hoiue  within  this  little  wood. 
Named  of  8*  Swithin  and  his  brotherhood 
That  here  would  meet  and  pnnctiial  on  his  day 
Their  heads  and  hands  and  hearts  together  laj. 
Nor  may  no  years  the  memories  three  untwine 
Of  Grylls  W.  G. 

AndArondell         O.  A.    )•  Anno  1752 
And  Oonstantine 


W.G.  \ 
G.A.  I 
J.O.    J 


Flvmina  amem  silTasqve  inglorivs. 

Of  these  two  friends  of  my  father  I  shall  speak  in  their  proper 
place,  but  have  given  up  tMs  first  chapter  to  him  alone.  My 
readers  maybe  will  gromble  that  it  omits  to  tell  what  they  would 
first  choose  to  learn :  the  reason  why  he  had  exchanged  fiEune  and 
the  world  for  a  Cornish  exile.  But  as  yet  he  only — and  perhaps 
my  uncle  Ghervase,  who  kept  the  accounts — ^held  the  key  to  that 
secret. 


CHAPTER  n. 

I  RmE  ON  A  FILaRIMAQE. 

H0Ui  Roger e  !  fer  oahalloi  ; 
Eja^  nunc  eamu$  ! 

At  Winchester,  which  we  boys  (though  we  fisured  hardly)  never 
doubted  to  be  the  first  school  in  the  world,  as  it  was  the  most 
ancient  in  England,  we  had  a  song  we  called  Dorwarai  and 
because  our  common  pride  in  her — as  the  best  pride  will — 
belittled  itself  in  speech,  I  trust  that  our  Song  honoured  Saint 
Mary  of  Winton  the  more  in  that  it  celebrated  only  the  jojrs  of 
leaving  her. 

The  tale  went,  it  had  been  composed  (in  Latin,  too)  by  a  boy 
detained  at  school  for  a  punishment  during  the  summer  holidays. 
Another  fiftble  improved  on  this  by  chaining  him  to  a  tree.  A 
third  imprisoned  him  in  cloisters  whence,  through  the  arcades 
and  from  the  ossuaries  of  dead  fellows  and  scholars,  he  poured  out 
his  soul  to  the  swallows  haunting  the  green  garth — 

Jam  repetit  dommn 

Daolias  advena, 

Noeqne  domnm  repetamns. 

Whatever  its  origin,  our  custom  was  to  sing  it  as  the  holidays 
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— especially  the  summer  holidays— drew  near,  and  to  repeat  it  as 
they  drew  nearer,  until  every  voice  was  hoarse.  As  I  rememher^ 
we  kept  np  this  custom  with  no  decrease  of  fervour  through  the 
heats  of  June  1755,  though  they  were  such  that  our  hoetiariua 
Dr.  Warton,  then  a  new  hroom,  swept  us  out  of  school  and  for  a 
fortnight  heard  our  books  (as  the  old  practice  had  been)  in 
cloisters,  where  we  sat  upon  cool  stone  and  m  the  cool  airs,  and 
between  our  tasks  watched  the  swallows  at  play.  Nevertheless 
we  panted,  until  evening  released  us  to  wander  forth  along  the 
water-meadows  by  Itchen  and  bathe,  and,  having  bathed,  to  lie 
naked  amid  the  mints  and  grasses  for  a  while  before  returning  in 
the  twilight. 

This  bathing  went  on,  not  in  one  or  two  great  crowds,  but  in 
groups,  and  often  in  pairs  only,  scattered  along  the  river-bank 
almost  all  the  way  to  Hills;  it  being  our  custom  again  at 
Winchester  (and  I  believe  it  still  continues)  to  aooinia  or  walk  with 
one  companion;  and  only  at  one  or  two  favoured  pools  would 
several  of  these  couples  meet  together  for  the  sport.  On  the 
evening  of  which  I  am  to  tell,  my  companion  was  a  boy  named 
Kennes,  of  about  my  own  age,  and  we  bathed  alone,  though  not  far 
away  to  right  and  left  the  bank  teemed  with  outcries  and  laughter 
and  naked  boys  running  all  silvery  as  their  voices  in  the  dusk. 

¥^th  all  tiiis  uproar  the  trout  of  Itchen,  as  you  may  suppose, 
had  gone  into  hiding ;  but  doubtless  some  fine  fellows  lay  snug 
under  the  stones,  and — ^the  stream  running  shallow  after  the  heats 
^-as  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  grass  Fiennes  challenged  me 
to  tickle  for  one ;  it  may  be  because  he  had  heard  me  boast  of  my 
angling  feats  at  home.  There  seemed  a  likely  pool  under  the 
ftrther  bank ;  convenient,  except  that  to  take  up  the  best  position 
beside  it  I  must  get  the  level  sun  full  in  my  face.  I  crept  across, 
however,  Fiennes  keeping  silence,  laid  myself  flat  on  my  belly, 
and  peered  down  into  the  pool,  shading  my  eyes  with  one  hand. 
For  a  long  while  I  saw  no  fish,  until  the  sun-rays,  striking 
aslant,  touched  the  edge  of  a  golden  fin  very  prettily  bestowed  in 
a  hole  of  the  bank  and  well  within  an  overlap  of  green  weed. 
Now  and  again  the  fin  quivered,  but  for  the  most  part  my  gentle- 
man lay  quiet  as  a  stone,  head  to  stream,  and  waited  for  relief 
from  these  noisy  Wykehamists.  Experience  perhaps  had  taught 
him  to  despise  them :  at  any  rate,  when  gently — ^very  gently — I 
lowered  my  hand  and  began  to  tickle,  he  showed  neither  alarm 
nor  resentment. 
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'  Is  it  a  trout  ? '  demanded  Fiennes  in  an  excited  whisper  from 
the  &rther  shore.  But  of  course  I  made  no  answer,  and  presently 
I  supposed  that  he  must  have  crept  off  to  his  clothes,  for  some  way 
up  the  stream  I  heard  the  Second  Master's  voice  warning  the 
bathers  to  dress  and  return,  and  with  his  usual  formula,  Ite 
domwm,  saturoe,  venii  Eeaperus,  ite  ca/peUcB,  Being  short-sighted 
he  missed  to  spy  me,  and  I  felt,  rather  than  saw  or  heard,  him 
pass  on ;  for  with  one  hand  I  yet  shaded  my  eyes  while  with  the 
other  I  tickled. 

Yet  another  two  minutes  went  by,  and  then  with  a  jerk  I  had 
my  trout,  my  thiunb  and  forefinger  deep  under  his  gills ;  brought 
down  my  other  clutch  upon  him  and,  lifting,  flung  him  back  over 
me  among  the  meadow  grass,  my  posture  being  such  that  I  could 
neither  hold  him  struggling  nor  recover  my  own  balance  save  by 
rolling  sideways  over  on  my  shoulder-pin ;  which  I  did,  and, 
running  to  him  where  he  gleamed  and  doubled,  flipping  the  grasses, 
caught  him  in  both  hands  and  held  him  aloft. 

But  other  voices  than  Fiennes'  answered  my  shout  over  the 
river — voices  that  I  knew,  though  they  belonged  not  to  this  hour 
or  this  place ;  and  blinking  against  the  sun,  now  shining  level 
across  I^avender  Meads,  I  was  aware  of  two  tall  figures  standing 
dark  against  it,  and  of  a  third  and  shorter  one  between  whose  legs 
it  poured  in  gold  as  through  a  natural  arch.  Sure  no  second  man 
in  England  wore  Billy  Priske's  legs ! 

Then,  and  while  I  stood  amazed,  my  father's  voice  and  my 
Uncle  Gervase's  called  to  me  together:  and  gulping  down  all 
wonder,  possessed  with  love  only  and  a  wild  joy — but  yet  grasp- 
ing my  fish — I  splashed  across  the  shallows  and  up  the  bank,  and 
let  my  father  take  me  naked  to  liis  heart. 

'  So,  lad,'  said  he  after  a  moment,  thrusting  me  a  little  back 
by  the  shoulders  (while  I  could  only  sob),  and  holding  me  so  that 
the  sun  fell  full  on  me,  *  Dost  truly  love  me  so  much  ? ' 

*  Cliwer  boy,  cliwer  boy ! '  said  the  voice  of  Billy  Priske. 
*  Lord,  now,  what  things  they  do  teach  here  beside  the  Latin ! ' 

The  rogue  said  it,  as  I  knew,  to  turn  my  father's  suspicion, 
having  himself  taught  me  the  poacher's  trick.  But  my  uncle 
Gervase,  whose  mind  moved  as  slowly  as  it  was  easily  cUverted, 
answered  with  gravity : 

'  It  is  hard  knowing  what  may  or  may  not  be  useful  in  after 
life,  seeing  that  God  in  His  wisdom  hides  what  that  life  is  to  be.' 

*  Very  true,'  agreed  my  father,  with  a  twinkle,  and  took  snuff. 
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'But — ^but  what  brings  you  here?'  cried  I,  with  a  catch  of 
the  breath,  ignoring  all  this. 

'Nevertheless,  such  comely  lads  as  they  be/  my  uncle  con- 
tinued, '  Crod  will  doubtless  bring  them  to  good.  Gomelier  lads, 
brother,  I  never  saw,  nor,  I  think,  the  sun  never  shined  on ;  yet 
there  was  one,  at  the  bowls  yonder,  was  swearing  so  it  grieved  me 
to  the  heart/ 

*Put  on  your  clothes,  boy,'  said  my  father,  answering  me, 
'We  have  ridden  far,  but  we  bring  no  ill  news ;  and  to-morrow — 
I  have  the  Head-master^s  leave  for  it — ^you  ride  on  with  us  to 
London.' 

'To  London!'  My  heart  gave  another  great  leap,  as  every 
boy's  must  on  hearing  that  he  is  to  see  liondon  for  the  first  time. 
Bat  here  we  all  turned  at  a  cry  fix>m  Billy  Priske,  between  whose 
planted  ankles  Master  Fiennes  had  mischievously  crept  and  was 
measuring  the  span  between  with  extended  thumb  and  little 
finger.  My  &ther  stooped,  haled  him  to  his  feet  by  the  collar, 
and  demanded  what  he  did. 

*Why,  sir,  he's  a  Colossus  ! '  quoted  that  nimble  youth  ; 

*  **  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  bin  huge  legs  and  peer  about "  * 

'And  will  find  yourself  a  dishonourable  grave,'  my  fietther 
capped  him.     '  What's  your  name,  boy  ? ' 

'Fiennes,  sir;  Nathaniel  Fiennes.'    The  lad  saluted. 

My  fiither  lifted  his  hat  in  answer.     '  Founder's  kin  ? ' 

'I  am  here  on  that  condition,  sir.' 

'Then  you  are  kinsman,  as  well  as  namesake,  of  him 
who  saved  our  Wykeham's  tomb  in  the  Parliament  troubles. 
I  felicitate  you,  sir,  and  retract  my  words,  for  by  that  action 
of  your  kinsman's  shall  the  graves  of  all  his  race  and  name  be 
honoured/ 

Young  Fiennes  bowed.  '  Compliments  fly,  sir,  when  gentle- 
men meet.  But ' — and  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  rubbed 
tl  small  of  his  back  expressively,  'as  a  Wykehamist,  you  will 
n     have  me  late  at  names-calling.' 

(to,  boy,  and  answer  to  yours ;  they  can  call  no  better  one.* 
A  &ther  dipped  a  hand  in  his  pocket.  '  I  may  not  invite  you 
t(  Teakfiist  with  us  to-morrow,  for  we  start  early ;  and  you  will 
e:  ise  me  if  I  sin  against  custom.  ...  It  was  esteemed  a  laudable 
p    '*-*-»e  in  my  time.'    A  gold  coin  passed. 
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'  Et  m  aobecfula  eaeevlo — o — rtem.  Amen  I '  Master  Fiennes 
spun  the  coin,  pocketed  it,  and  went  off  whistling  schoolwards 
over  the  meads. 

My  fiftther  linked  his  arm  in  mine  and  we  followed,  I  asking, 
and  the  three  of  them  answering,  a  hundred  questions  of  home. 
But  why,  or  on  what  business,  we  were  riding  to  London  on  the 
morrow  my  father  would  not  tell.  '  Nay,  lad,'  said  he,  *  take  your 
Bible  and  read  that  Isaac  asked  no  questions  on  the  way  to 
Moriah.' 

My  uncle,  who  overheard  this,  considered  it  for  a  while,  and 
said:  'The  difference  is  that  you  are  not  going  to  sacrifice 
Prosper/ 

The  three  were  to  lie  that  night  at  the  Wheel  Inn,  where  they 
had  stabled  their  horses ;  and  at  the  door  of  the  Head-master's 
house,  where  we  Commoners  lodged,  they  took  leave  of  me,  my 
father  oonmiending  me  to  G-od  and  good  dreams.  That  they 
were  happy  ones  I  need  not  tell. 

He  was  up  and  abroad  early  next  morning,  in  time  to  attend 
chapel,  where  by  the  vigour  of  his  responses  he  set  the  nearer 
boys  tittering ;  two  of  whom  I  afterwards  fought  for  it,  though 
with  what  result  I  cannot  remember.  The  service,  which  we 
urchins  heeded  little,  left  him  pensive  as  we  walked  together 
towards  the  inn,  and  he  paused  once  or  twice,  with  eyes  downcast 
on  the  cobbles,  and  muttered  to  himself. 

'  I  am  striving  to  recollect  my  Morning  lines,  lad,'  he  con- 
fessed at  length,  with  a  smile ;  *  and  thus,  I  think,  they  go.  The 
great  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  you  have  heard  me  tell  of,  in  tiie  summer 
before  his  death  made  a  journey  hither  to  Winchester ;  and  as  he 
returned  towards  Eton  he  said  to  a  friend  that  went  with  him : 
''  How  useful  was  that  advice  of  an  old  monk  that  we  should 
perform  our  devotions  in  a  constant  place,  because  we  so  meet 
again  with  the  very  thoughts  which  possessed  us  at  our  last  being 
there."  And,  as  Walton  tells,  **I  find  it,"  he  said,  "thus  far 
experimentally  true,  that  at  my  now  being  in  that  school  and 
seeing  that  very  place  where  I  sat  when  I  was  a  boy  occasioned 
me  to  remember  those  veiy  thoughts  of  my  youth  which  then 
possessed  me :  sweet  thoughts  indeed  " ' 

Here  my  father  paused.  '  Let  me  be  careful,  now.  I  should 
be  perfect  in  the  words,  having  read  them  more  than  a  hundred 
times.  "  Sweet  thoughts  indeed,"  said  he,  "  that  promised  my 
growing  years  numerous  pleasures,  without  mixture  of  cares ;  and 
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tbose  to  be  enjoyed  when  time — which  I  therefore  thought  slow- 
paoed — ^had  changed  my  jrouth  into  manhood.  But  age  and 
experience  have  taught  me  these  were  but  empty  hopes,  for  I 
have  always  found  it  true,  as  my  Saviour  did  foretell,  Sufficient 
wfUo  ihe  day  is  the  evil  ih&reof.  Nevertheless,  I  saw  there  a 
anccession  of  boys  using  the  same  recreations,  and,  questionless, 
possessed  with  the  same  thoughts  that  then  possessed  me.  Thus 
one  generation  succeeds  another,  both  in  their  lives,  recreations, 
hi^es,  fears,  and  death." ' 

*  But  I  would  not  have  you,  lad,'  he  went  on, '  to  pay  too  much 
beed  to  these  thoughts,  which  will  come  to  you  in  time,  for  as  yet 
yon  are  better  without  'em.  Nor  were  they  my  only  thoughts : 
far  having  brought  back  my  own  sacrifice,  which  I  had  sometime 
hoped  might  be  so  great,  but  now  saw  to  be  so  little,  at  that 
moment  I  looked  down  to  your  place  in  chapel  and  perceived  that 
I  had  brought  belike  the  best  offering  of  all.  So  my  hope— -thank 
God! — sprang  anew  as  I  saw  you  there  standing  vigil  by  what 
bright  armour  you  guessed  not,  nor  in  preparation  for  what  high 
wwfiffe.'  He  laid  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  '  Your  chapel  to-day, 
diild,  has  been  the  longer  by  a  sermon.  There,  there !  forget 
all  but  the  tul  on't.'  . 

We  rode  out  of  Winchester  with  a  fine  clatter,  all  four  of  us 
iqMm  hired  nags,  he  Cornish  horses  being  left  in  the  stables 
to  rest ;  and  after  crossing  the  Hog's  Back,  baited  at  Guildford. 
A  thunderstorm  in  the  night  had  cleared  the  weather,  which, 
though  fine,  was  cooler,  with  a  brisk  breeze  plajring  on  the 
uplands;  and  still  as  we  went  my  spirits  sang  with  the  larks 
Ofverhead,  so  blithe  was  I  to  be  sitting  in  saddle  instead  of  at  a 
•cob,  and  riding  to  London  between  the  blown  scents  of  hedge- 
row and  hayfield  and  beanfield,  ail  firagrant  of  liberty  yet  none 
of  them  more  delicious  to  a  boy  than  the  mingled  smell  of 
leather  and  horseflesh.  Billy  Priske  kept  up  a  chatter  beside 
me  like  a  brook's.  He  had  never  till  now  been  outside  of  Corn- 
wall but  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  though  he  had  come  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  each  new  prospect  was  a  marvel  to  him.  My 
father  told  me  that,  once  across  the  Tamar  ferry,  being  told  that 
he  was  now  in  Devonshire,  he  had  sniffed  and  observed  the  air 
to  be  growing  '  fine  and  stu£fy ' ;  and  again,  near  Holt  Forest, 
where  my  father  announced  that  we  were  crossing  the  border 
betwe^i  Hampshire  and  Surrey,  he  drew  rein  and  sat  for  a 
moment  looking  about  him  and  scratching  his  head. 
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*  The  Lord's  ways  be  past  finding  out/  he  mnnnured.  '  Not 
so  much  as  a  post ! ' 

*  Why  ahovZd  there  be  a  post  ?  *  demanded  my  uncle. 

*  Why,  sir,  for  the  men  of  Hampshire  and  the  men  of  Surrey 
to  fight  over  and  curse  one  another  by  on  Ash  Wednesdays. 
But  where  there's  no  landmark  a  plain  man  can't  remove  it, 
and  where  he  can't  remove  it  I  don't  see  how  he  can  be  cursed 
for  it.' 

*  'Twould  be  a  great  inconvenience,  as  you  say,  Billy,  if,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  the  men  of  Hampshire  wanted  to  curse  the 
men  of  Surrey.' 

*  They  couldn't  do  it' — ^Billy  shook  his  head — *for  the  sake 
of  argument  or  any  other  sake ;  and  therefore  I  say,  though  not 
one  to  dictate  to  the  Lord,  that  if  a  river  can't  be  managed 
hereabouts — and,  these  two  not  being  Devon  and  Cornwall,  a 
whole  river  might  be  overdoing  things — there  ought  to  be  some 
little  matter  of  a  trout-stream,  or  at  the  least  a  notice-board.' 

*  The  fellow's  right,'  said  my  father.  *  Man  would  tire  too 
soon  of  his  natural  vices ;  so  we  invent  new  ones  for  him  by 
making  laws  and  boundaries.' 

*  Surely  and  virtues  too,'  suggested  my  uncle,  as  we  rode 
forward  again.     *  You  will  not  deny  that  patriotism  is  a  virtue  ? ' 

*  Not  I,'  said  my  father ;  *  nor  that  it  is  the  finest  invention 
of  all.' 

I  remember  the  Hog's  Back  and  the  breeze  blowing  there 
because  on  the  highest  rise  we  came  on  a  gibbet  and  rode  around 
it  to  windward  on  the  broad  turfy  margin  of  the  road ;  and 
also  because  the  sight  put  my  father  in  mind  of  a  story  which 
he  narrated  on  the  way  down  to  Guildford. 

The  Story  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Eosary. 

*  It  is  told,'  began  my  father,  *  in  a  sermon  of  the  famous 
Vieyras ' 

*  For  what  was  he  famous  ? '  asked  my  uncle. 

*  For  being  a  priest,  and  yet  preaching  so  good  a  sermon  on 
love.  It  is  told  in  it  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  lived 
an  hidalgo,  yoimg  and  rich,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  virtuous  lady, 
ill  treated  by  her  husband :  and  she  with  him,  howbeit  without 
the  least  thought  of  evil.  But,  as  evil  suspects  its  like,  so  this 
husband  doubted  the  fidelity  which  was  his  without  his  deserving. 
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and  laid  a  plot  to  be  revenged.  On  the  pretext  of  the  smnmer 
heats  he  removed  with  his  household  to  a  country  house ;  and 
there  one  day  he  entered  a  room  where  his  wife  sat  alone,  turned 
the  key,  and,  drawing  out  a  digger,  ordered  her  to  write  what  he 
should  dictate.  She,  being  innocent,  answered  him  that  there 
was  no  need  of  daggers,  but  she  would  write,  as  her  duty  was, 
what  he  commanded :  which  was,  a  letter  to  the  young  hidalgo 
telling  him  that  her  husband  had  left  home  on  business ;  that 
if  her  lover  would  come,  she  was  ready  to  welcome  him ;  and 
that,  if  he  came  secretly  the  next  night,  he  would  find  the  garden 
gate  open,  and  a  ladder  placed  against  the  window.  This  she 
wrote  and  signed,  seeing  no  escape ;  and,  going  to  her  own  room, 
commended  her  fears  and  her  weakness  to  the  Virgin. 

*  The  young  hidalgo,  on  receiving  the  letter  (veiy  cautiously 
delivered),  could  scarcely  believe  his  bliss,  but  prepared,  as  you 
will  guess,  to  embrace  it.  Having  dressed  himself  with  care,  at 
the  right  hour  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  out  towards  his 
lady's  house.  Now  he  was  a  devout  youth,  as  youths  go,  and  on 
his  way  he  remembered — which  was  no  little  thing  on  such  an 
occasion — that  since  morning  he  had  not  said  over  his  rosary  as 
his  custom  was.  So  he  began  to  tell  it  bead  by  bead,  when  a 
voice  near  at  hand  said,  *'  Halt,  Cavalier ! "  He  drew  his  sword 
and  peered  around  him  in  the  darkness,  but  could  see  no  one, 
and  was  fumbling  his  rosary  again  when  again  the  voice  spoke, 
saying,  "  Look  up,  Cavalier ! "  and  looking  up,  he  beheld  against 
the  night  a  row  of  wayside  gibbets,  and  rode  in  among  them  to 
discover  who  had  called  him.  To  his  horror  one  of  the  male- 
bctoTB  hanging  there  spoke  down  to  him,  begging  to  be  cut  loose ; 
**  and,'*  said  the  poor  wretch,  '<  if  you  will  light  the  heap  of  twigs 
at  your  feet  and  warm  me  by  it,  your  charity  shall  not  be  wasted." 
For  Christian  charity  then  the  youth,  having  his  sword  ready 
cut  him  down,  and  the  gallows  knave  fell  on  his  feet  and  warmed 
himself  at  the  lit  fire.  ''  And  now,"  said  he,  being  warmed,  *'  you 
must  take  me  up  behind  your  saddle ;  for  there  is  a  plot  laid 
to-night  from  which  I  only  can  deliver  you."  So  they  mounted 
and  rode  together  to  the  house,  where,  having  entered  the  garden 
by  stealth,  they  found  the  ladder  ready  set.  *'  You  must  let  me 
climb  first,"  said  the  knave;  and  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
ladder's  top  than  two  or  three  pistol  shots  were  fired  upon  him 
from  the  window  and  as  many  hands  reached  out  and  stabbed 
him  through  and  through  until  he  dropped  into  the  ditch; 
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whence,  however,  he  sprang  on  his  feet,  and  catching  onr  hidalgo 
by  the  arm  hnrried  him  back  through  the  garden  to  the  gate 
where  his  horse  stood  tethered.  There  they  mounted  and  rode 
away  into  safety,  the  dead  behind  the  living.  **  All  this  is  en- 
chantment to  me,''  said  the  youth  as  they  went.  "  But  I  must 
thank  you,  my  friend;  for  whether  dead  or  alive — ^and  to  my 
thinking  you  must  be  doubly  dead — ^you  have  rendered  me  a 
great  service."  '*  You  may  say  a  mass  for  me,  and  thank  you,'' 
the  dead  man  answered ;  '*  but  for  the  service  you  must  thank 
the  Mother  of  Gtxl,  who  commanded  me  and  gave  me  power 
to  deliver  you,  and  has  charged  me  to  tell  you  the  reason  of  her 
kindness :  which  is,  that  every  day  you  say  her  rosary."  "  I  do 
thank  her  and  bless  her  then,"  replied  the  youth,  '*  and  hence- 
forth will  I  say  her  rosary  not  once  daily  but  thrioe,  for  that  she 
hath  preserved  my  life  to-night." ' 

*  A  very  proper  resolution,'  said  my  uncle. 

'  And  I  hope,  sir,  he  kept  it,'  chimed  in  Billy  Priske ;  *  good 
Protestant  though  I  be.' 

*  The  story  is  not  ended,'  said  my  father.  *  The  dead  man — 
they  were  dismounted  now  and  close  under  the  gallows — ^looked 
at  the  young  man  angrily  and  said  he, "  I  doubt  Our  Lady's  pains 
be  wasted,  after  all.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  you  think  she  sent  me 
to-night  to  save  your  life  ? "  "  For  what  else  ?  "  inquired  the 
youth.  "  To  save  your  soul,  sir,  and  your  lady's ;  both  of  which 
(though  you  guess^  not  or  forgot  it)  stood  in  jeopardy  just  now, 
so  that  the  gate  open  to  you  was  indeed  the  gate  of  Hell.  Pray 
hang  me  back  as  you  found  me,"  he  concluded,  '*  and  go  your 
ways  for  a  fool." ' 

'Now  see  what  happened.  The  murderers  in  the  house, 
coming  down  to  bury  the  body  and  finding  it  not,  understood  that 
the  young  man  had  not  come  alone  ;  from  which  they  reasoned 
that  his  servants  had  carried  him  off  and  would  publish  the  crime. 
They  therefore,  with  their  master,  hurriedly  fled  out  of  the 
country.  The  lady  betook  herself  to  a  religious  house,  where  in 
solitude  questioning  herself  she  found  that  in  will,  albeit  not 
in  act,  she  had  been  less  than  fedthfol.  As  for  the  hidalgo,  he 
rode  home  and  shut  himself  within  doors,  whence  he  came  forth 
in  a  few  hours  as  a  man  from  a  sepulchre — which,  indeed,  to  his 
enemies  he  evidently  was  when  they  heard  that  he  was  abroad 
and  unhurt  whom  they  had  certainly  stabbed  to  death ;  and  to 
his  friends  almost  as  great  a  marvel  when  they  perceiv^  the 
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alteration  of  his  ]ife ;  yea,  and  to  himself  the  greatest  of  all, 
who  alone  knew  what  had  passed,  and,  as  by  enchantment  his 
life  had  taken  this  torn,  so  spent  its  remainder  like  a  man 
enchanted  rather  than  converted.  I  am  told/  my  &ther  con- 
cluded, '  though  the  sermon  says  nothing  about  it,  that  he  and 
the  lady  came  in  the  end,  and  as  by  an  accident,  to  be  buried 
side  by  side,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Succour  in  the  Cathedral  church  of  Valencia,  and  there  lie 
stretched — ^two  parallels  of  dust — to  meet  only  at  the  Eesurrec- 
ttcm  when  the  desires  of  all  dust  shall  be  purged  away.' 

Wi&  this  story  my  fetther  beguiled  the  road  down  into  Guild- 
ford, and  of  his  three  listeners  I  was  then  the  least  attentive. 
Years  afterwards,  as  you  shall  learn,  I  had  reason  to  remember  it. 

At  Gnildford,  where  we  fed  ourselves  and  hired  a  relay  of 
horses,  I  took  Billy  aside  and  questioned  him  (forgetting  the 
example  of  Isaac)  why  we  were  going  to  London  and  on  what 
bmineBS.     He  shook  his  head. 

'Squire  knows,'  said  he.  'As  for  me,  a  still  tongue  keeps  a 
wise  beady  and  moreover  I  know  not.  Bain't  it  enough  for  'ee  to 
be  quit  of  school  and  drinking  good  ale  in  the  kingdom  o' 
Guildford  ?    Very  well,  then.' 

'  Still,  one  cannot  help  wondering,'  said  I,  half  to  myself;  but 
Billy  dipped  his  &ce  stolidly  within  his  pewter. 

'  Hie  last  friend  a  man  should  want  to  take  up  with  is  his 
Future,'  said  he,  sagely.  '  I  knows  naught  about  en  but  what's 
to  his  diacredit — as  that  I  shall  die  sooner  or  later,  a  thing  that 
goes  against  my  stomach ;  or  that  at  the  best  I  shall  grow  old, 
which  runs  counter  to  my  will.  He's  that  uncomfortable,  too, 
you  can't  please  him.  Take  him  hopeful,  and  you're  counting 
your  chickens ;  take  him  doleful,  and  foreboding  is  worse  than 
witchcraft.  There  was  a  Mevagissey  man  I  sailed  with  as  a  boy — 
and  your  &ther's  tale  just  now  put  me  in  mind  of  him — ^paid  half- 
a-crown  to  a  conjurer,  one  time,  to  have  his  fortune  told ;  which 
was,  that  he  would  marry  the  ugliest  maid  in  the  parish. 
Whereby  it  preyed  on  his  mind  till  he  hanged  hisself.  Whereby 
along  comes  the  woman  in  the  nick  o'  time,  cuts  him  down,  an' 
marries  him  out  o'  pity  while  he's  too  weak  to  resist.  That's 
jour  Future ;  and,  as  I  say,  I  keeps  en  at  arm's  length.' 

With  this  philosophy  of  Billy  I  had  to  be  content  and  find 
my  own  guesses  at  the  mystery.  But  as  the  afternoon  wore  on 
J  kept  no  hold  ^n  any  speculation  for  more  than  a  few  minutes* 
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I  was  saddle-weary,  drowsed  with  sunburn  and  the  moying  land- 
scape over  which  the  sun,  when  I  turned,  swam  in  a  haze  of  dust. 
The  villages  crowded  closer,  and  at  the  entry  of  each  I  thought 
London  was  come ;  but  anon  the  houses  thinned  and  dwindled 
and  we  were  between  hedgerows  again.  So  it  lasted,  village  after 
village,  until  with  the  shut  of  night,  when  the  long  shadows  of 
our  horses  before  us  melted  into  dusk,  a  faint  glow  opened  on  the 
sky  ahead  and  grew  and  brightened.  I  knew  it:  but  even  as 
I  saluted  it  my  chin  dropped  forward  and  I  dozed.  In  a  dream  I 
rode  through  the  lighted  streets,  and  at  the  door  of  our  lodgings 
my  father  lifted  me  down  from  the  saddle. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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SOME  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
LORD  GRIMTHORPE. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  few  words  about  the  late  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe,  and  gladly  comply  with  tbe  request.  Most  of  my  readers 
will,  through  the  various  obituary  notices  of  him  which  have 
already  appealed,  know  that  he  was  bom  on  May  12, 1816,  that  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  to  whose  baronetcy 
he  succeeded  in  1874,  when  he  changed  his  name  from  Denison 
back  to  Beckett ;  that  he  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, that  he  was  called  in  due  course  to  the  Bar  at  lincoln's 
Inn,  that  he  practised  for  many  years  before  Committees  of  Parlia- 
msmt,  that  he  made  a  great  reputation  and  an  unusually  large 
income  as  an  advocate,  that  he  retired  in  1882,  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  died  on  April  29  last,  having  only  just  failed 
to  complete  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Not  so  many  persons  are  aware 
Uiat^  as  he  strictly  confined  himself  to  Parliamentary  practice,  he 
had  year  by  year  some  seven  months  of  leisure  at  his  disposal, 
which  he  was  careful  to  employ  almost  as  strenuously  as  the  five 
which  were  occupied  by  professional  work.  He  took  a  Wrangler's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and,  had  he  cared  sufiSeiently  for  academic 
distinction,  he  could  xmdoubtedly  have  figured  far  higher  in  the 
Tripos  than  he  actually  did.  But  his  Mathematical  attainments 
were  still  substantial,  of  the  highest  kind  though  not  of  the  first 
rank,  and  they  were  sufficient  to  keep  him  abreast  of  the  multi- 
farious scientific  change  and  progress  of  his  time.  Of  the  books 
and  pamphlets  which  he  wrote  and  published  many  were  valuable 
and  more  were  controversial,  for  he  was  as  combative  as  he  was 
busy  and  well  informed.  If  I  had  to  pick  one  out  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions, as  being  that  which  was  most  worth  preservation,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  naming  '  Astronomy  without  Mathematics ' 
although  I  ought  to  qualify  this  preference  with  the  admission 
that  I  have  no  pretension  whatever  to  independent  scientific 
knowledge.  It  is  just  worth  while  to  give  his  own  account  to  me 
of  how  he  came  to  write  this  admirable  book.  Mrs.  Vaughan,  the 
wife  of  the  late  Dean  of  Llandaff,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  his, 
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and  a  most  benevolent  and  energetio  worker  for  the  good  of  her 
Bex,  asked  him  one  day  if,  to  oblige  her,  he  would  write  a  treatise 
on  astronomy  for  housemaids.  He  was  too  little  versed  in  the 
philosophy  of  handmaidens  to  xmdertake  so  highly  specialised  a 
task,  but  he  said  that  he  would  write  something  upon  astronomy 
which  it  would  need  no  mathematics  to  understand,  and  Mrs. 
Vaughan  naturally  accepted  his  offer.  The  volume  which  he 
produced  must  have  been  both  clear  and  simple,  for  I  think  I 
understood  it  all.  It  is  not  true,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  alto- 
gether ^  without  mathematics,'  for  as  he  gets  on  to  the  more  abstruse 
parts  of  his  subject  he  slides  into  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of 
mathematical  formulae,  and  of  a  good  many  technical  terms.  But 
this  speaks  wonders  for  it ;  although  it  was  the  work  of  an  anoiateur, 
no  professional,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  seriously  attacked  it ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  be  allowed  to  die  out  for 
want  of  judicious  re-editing  from  time  to  time. 

I  knew  him  for  some  forty  years  or  more,  and  possibly  during 
that  time  had  seen  him  as  much  and  as  familiarly  as  most  people ; 
and  from  first  to  last  my  main  impression  of  him  remained  unaltered, 
though  my  affection  for  him  steadily  increased.  It  was  his  foroe 
that  first  surprised  and  attracted  me,  and  even  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life,  though  his  mind  and  body  were  alike  failing, 
whenever  he  was  roused  by  the  temporary  excitement  of  a  visit,  I 
was  astonished  and  amazed  by  the  intermittent  shows  of  the  old 
strength.  Bugged  and  sudden,  they  rose  through  the  level  of 
fatigue  and  feebleness,  just  as  knobs  of  granite  every  now  and 
then  peer  above  the  surface  of  some  mountain  morass.  I  have 
not  used  the  word  *  rugged '  unadvisedly.  Bugged  both  his  body 
and  his  mind  undoubtedly  were.  His  features,  however,  thou^ 
under  his  tenure  of  them  they  were  only  powerful,  would  have 
been  handsome  if  they  had  been  owned  by  anybody  else.  His 
frame  was  strong,  too,  and  his  height  commanding ;  if  these  had 
been  properly  administered  they  would  have  made  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man.  But  his  physical  equipments  were  in  his  hands  just  so 
much  unregarded  wealth.  He  did  not  value  them,  and  so  took 
but  little  advantage  from  them.  They  were  left  for  others  to 
notice  or  to  pass  by,  as  they  pleased.  He  refused  to  dress  himself 
like  an  ordinary  being,  chiefly  because  he  did  not  choose  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  matter ;  but  there  was  in  his  clothes  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  equally  strange  garb  of  the  late  Lord  Bedesdale, 
during  many  years  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  Qoiyie  of  Iiords, 
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for  whom  he  had  an  avowed  respect ;  and  I  could  never  free  myself 
entirely  from  a  suspicion  that  he  had  gone  as  near  as  he  ever  went 
towards  imitation  in  modelling  lus  coat,  hat,  and  shoes  upon  the 
sorpnong  pattern  of  those  persisted  in  by  the  above-named 
potentate.  But  he  was  also  independently  old-fashioned,  and 
loved  9tafte  trios  super  antiquas.  No  less  rough-hewn  than  him- 
self were  his  speeches  and  his  miscellaneous  writings.  He  would 
as  soon  have  polished  any  of  them  as  he  would  have  worn  patent 
leather  boots.  During  some  thirty  years  of  our  joint  professional 
life  I  mufit  have  hstened  to  pretty  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  former, 
short  aad  long.  They  were  started  without  exordium,  and  they 
ended  without  peroration.  How  many  a  telling  reply  have  I  heard 
him  begin  with  a  sort  of  sigh,  followed  by  *  Well,  I'll  deal  with  my 
learned  bend's  last  argument,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  first ; '  and  if 
his  learned  friend  happened  to  be  a  person  for  whom  he  had  no 
especial  respect  or  regard — and  of  such  there  were  indeed  a  good 
many — and  he  ventured  to  stay  through  the  opening  sentences,  he 
got  a  nice  foretaste  of  what  was  coming  on  him.  I  used  to  notice 
that,  after  a  few  minutes  of  such  handling,  its  subject  frequently 
fennd  himself  *  wanted  elsewhere.*  As  he  began,  so  he  would 
oonolnde.  Dozens  of  times  have  I  seen  him  take  up  a  sheet  of 
his  voluminous  but  oft-neglected  notes,  look  at  it  through  his 
spectacles  held  backwards — a  favourite  trick  of  his — and  pause 
when  he  found  that  he  had  reached  the  last  entry ;  he  would  then 
give  one  more  sigh  and  sit  down  with  a  final,  '  Well,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say.'  His  manner  was  just  as  though  he  had  added, 
*  There's  my  argument ;  de^  A  laisser  ou  A  prendre.^  But  he  cer- 
tainly never  condescended  upon  French,  and  he  conceded  just  so 
much  to  tact  as  not  to  afiront  his  tribunal,  unless  it  had  made  the 
antecedent  mistake  of  ruffling  him. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  sometimes  rude.  And 
here,  in  order  to  show  that  my  withers  are  unwrung,  let  me  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  remember,  he  only  seriously  attacked  me  once. 
It  was  a  good  many  years  before  he  left  the  Bar.  I  was  leading 
for  a  somewhat  speculative  Bill,  which  had  a  strong  case  upon 
paper,  and  his  case  for  the  opposition  was  in  the  same  sense  pro- 
portionately weak.  He  spoke  in  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  absent, 
and  I  had  to  reply  in  the  morning.  My  Junior  had  taken  a  careful 
note  of  his  invective,  and  this  I  as  carefully  carried  home.  When 
I  came  to  read  it  in  the  early  morning  I  found  that  it  was  rather 
ptrong.    As  I  sat  making  m^  own  notes  for  reply,  I  determined  to 
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lay  a  trap  for  him.  I  sedulously  put  it  about  in  the  robing-ioom 
t^at  I  was  very  indignant  (I  was  not),  and  that  I  intended  to 
retaliate,  and  this  I  did.  He  came  into  the  committee-room  to 
hear  what  I  said  about  him.  As  I  intended,  my  emulated  fury 
made  him  protest.  I  looked  round  at  him  with  an  affected  sur- 
prise, and  quoted  a  not  unknown  line — 

Qnis  tnlerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  7 

I  meant  him  to  rejoin  something  to  the  effect  of  *  You'd  better 
translate  that,  we  talk  EngHsh  here,'  and  he  delivered  himself  into 
my  hand.  I  smiled  gently,  and,  after  a  most  dishonest  pauBe,  gave 
him  what  I  am  sorry  to  confess  was  my  impromptu  paraphrase 
carefully  prepared  before  breakfast : 

Who'd  hear  the  Gracchi  'gainst  sedition  preach. 
Or  Beckett  plead  for  gentleness  in  speech  7 

Dear  old  fellow !  He  took  it  with  absolute  serenity,  stayed  for  a 
while,  and  when  he  found  that  I  was  well  launched  upon  the  facts 
of  the  case,  which  did  not  interest  him  in  the  faintest  degree,  he 
got  up  and  went  away.  Needless  to  say  that  neither  of  us  said  or 
thought  more  of  the  incident. 

After  all,  his  reputation  for  roughness  had  about  it  as  much  of 
myth  as  of  reality.  Still,  it  was  not  altogether  undeserved.  I 
remember  once  a  still  dearer  friend  of  mine  than  he  was,  Gteorge 
Stovin  Venables,  also  a  distinguished  member  of  the  ParUamentuy 
Bar,  saying  to  me  one  afternoon,  very  sadly,  as  we  walked  away 
together  from  Westminster,  *  Do  you  know,  I'm  afraid  Beckett's 
not  at  all  well.'  I  knew  something  quaint  was  coming,  so  I  con- 
tented myself  with  an  innocent  *  Why  ?  '  *  Well,'  said  Venables, 
'  he  hasn't  been  rude  to  me  once  this  Session.'  After  a  minute  or 
two  I  reflected  that  Venables  had  told  me  that  during  the  past 
winter  he  had  dined  at  No.  33  Queen  Anne  Street  for  the  first 
time.  I  reminded  him  of  this,  and  added :  ^  He's  all  right ;  there's 
nothing  the  matter  with  him;  it's  only  that  he  knows  you  at 
home  now ;  he  won't  be  nide  to  you  any  more.'  Nor  was  he ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  Session  Venables  said  to  me  one 
afternoon,  *  You  were  right  about  Beckett ;  I  see  he  was  really 
quite  well.' 

But,  of  course,  one  never  felt  absolutely  sure  that  he  might  not 
flash  Qut,  perhaps  when  one  especially  wanted  him  to  show  himself 
at  his  best.    Wlxile  I  was  treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  it  became  my 
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agreeable  duty  to  ask  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan  to  dinner.  I 
seated  the  Premier,  the  late  Lord  SaUsbury,  on  my  right  hand,  the 
CSaidinal  on  my  other  side,  and  Grimthorpe  next  to  him.  I  knew 
well  that  his  standard  of  affection  for  certain  sacerdotal  and  artistic 
classes  was  not  quite  as  high  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  I  was 
consequently  a  little  nervous  as  to  how  he  might  behave.  So  just 
before  dinner  I  whispered  to  him,  nodding  towards  the  Cardinal, 
'  Now,  do  remember  that  that  old  gentleman  is  neither  an  arch- 
deacon nor  an  architect.'  He  recognised  the  allusion  and  gnmted. 
When  I  was  escorting  the  Cardinal  to  his  carriage  afterwards,  the 
latter  was  kind  enough  to  say  not  only  that  he  had  enjoyed  himself, 
but  that  he  had  found  ]^rd  Grimthorpe  very  pleasant  indeed. 
I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  thought  I  distinguished  a  sublucent 
tinge  of  surprise  in  the  statement,  and  so  was  mischievous  enough  to 
disclose  to  him  my  ante-prandial  injunction. 

But  all  we  who  loved  him,  and  I  know  that  many  of  us  did, 
took  him  as  he  was,  and  even  those  who  had  most  to  forgive, 
forgave  him.  But  he  did  make  folk  very  angry  sometimes,  especi- 
ally those  who  had  no  sense  of  humour.  There  was  a  certain  old 
baronet,  a  most  worthy  gentleman,  and  a  director  of  one  of  the 
principal  Scotch  railway  companies,  for  which  I  happened  to  be 
retained.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  during  tlie  progress  of 
almost  every  case  which  affected  his  company,  and  would  At  by 
tiie  side  of  counsel  day  after  day.  Beckett  was  once  cross-ex- 
amining a  witness  of  ours  who  could  not  imderstand  a  somewhat 
inocmvenient  question.  ^  Well,'  said  he,  ^  I  will  put  it  to  you  a 
third  time,  and  three  tries  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  get  it  even 
into  the  brain  of  a  Scotchman.'    I  promptly  heard  the  solemn  and 

indignant  voice  of  Sir in  my  ear.    *  Now,  I  consider  that 

a  most  uncalled-for  piece  of  sarcasm ;  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  average  Scotchman,  both  in  intellect  and  education,  is 
superior  to  the  average  Englishman  of  the  same  class.'  Inasmuch 
as  he  knew  me  to  have  been  bom  well  south  of  the  Tweed,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  my  Scotch  baronet  was  as  unkind  to  me  as 
Beckett  had  been  to  his  compatriot. 

One  other  story,  and  I  will  poke  no  more  fun  at  him.  The  late 
H.  A.  Merewether,  Q.C.,  was  among  the  drollest  but  most  inac- 
curate of  men.  He  came  into  Howard's  robing-room  one  morning 
and  finding  Beckett,  or  rather  Denison  as  he  was  then  called,  and 
myself  t^ere,  he  began  to  tell  us  how  there  was  a  four-wheeled  cab 
lying  upset  in  the  roadway  just  outside,  and  how  it  had  fallen,  not 
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on  to  the  side  from  which  a  wheel  had  come  oS»  but  on  to  the 
other ;  and  he  wanted  a  scientific  apology  from  Beckett  for  this 
undoubtedly  unwonted  phenomenon.  ^It  isn't  true/  gio^dbd 
Beckett,  as  he  put  on  his  wig,  *  But  I  tell  you  it  is,  Fve  just  seen 
it,'  cried  Merewether.     *  You  haven't ;  I  tell  you  it  isn't  true,' 

insisted  Beckett.    *  Well,  I  am *  (something  or  other)  snapped 

the  irate  Merewether.  Of  course  Beckett  might  just  as  well 
have  told  him  that  he  must  be  mistaken.  It  ended  by  our  all 
going  out  to  look  at  the  cab ;  and  we  found  that  Merewether  had 
been  misled  by  the  loose  wheel  having  been  over  carefully  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  sound  one,  which  was,  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  lying  uppermost.  Poor  Merewether  went  off 
doubly  enraged  with  Beckett  in  consequence  of  his  own  mistake. 
But  he  had  his  revenge  on  him  in  a  few  minutes.  He  and  I  weie 
sitting  in  a  somewhat  crowded  room,  when  Beckett  came  behind 
us  in  a  rare  fluster.  His  derk  had  misplaced  two  of  his  bags,  and 
he  wanted  one  which  lay  before  us,  and  which  contained  some 
notes  from  which  he  was  about  to  speak  elsewhere.  ^  Here,  Merry,' 
he  cried,  happily  oblivious  of  having  injured  him  so  lately,  *  just 
give  me  that  bag  in  front  of  you,  there ;  that  one  marked  E.B.D.' 
(Edmund  Beckett  Denison).  *  U.B.D. ! '  snapped  Merewether,  as 
quick  as  thought,  still  smarting  a  little,  perhaps,  over  the  normal 
but  irritating  behaviour  of  the  four-wheeled  cab ;  and  I  had  to 
hand  over  the  bag  amid  the  laughter  of  the  populace. 

His  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  expressed  from  time  to  time 
with  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  me,  and  I  daresay  to  others,  it 
would  hardly  be  discreet  to  recount ;  but  if  I  was  tempted  to  think 
most  of  them  sound,  I  recognised  that  some,  even  of  those  which  I 
shared,  were  not  untinged  with  prejudice.  At  all  events  he  hated 
cant,  shifts,  and  compromises,  the  last  perhaps  a  little  too  thor- 
oughly.  He  was  ako  too  reluctant  in  his  attitude  towards  new 
ideas.  He  would  never  listen,  for  instance,  to  any  defence  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  and  although  I  am  not  competent  to  speak 
positively  on  such  matters,  I  fancy  that  he  was  not  suffidendy 
receptive  of  some  of  the  newer  pronouncements  in  speculative 
science.  His  pamphlets  upon  philosophical  subjects  were  perhaps 
more  entertaining  than  they  were  of  permanent  value,  but  they 
always  showed  the  vigour  and  courage  of  a  man  who,  conscious  ct 
streiiygth,  felt  that  he  had  warrant  in  himself  for  his  own  opinions, 
and  had  no  notion  of  leaving  the  great  topics  which  concern  aU 
men  alike,   such  as  theology,   metaphysics,   moral  philosophy, 
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duuch  govemmenty  and  certain  of  the  fine  arts,  to  the  monopoly 
of  aelf-constitated  authonties.  In  this  he  occasionally  displayed 
too  great  a  contempt  for  expert  knowledge  of  details  and  for 
esot^c  study ;  but  in  the  main,  and  upon  the  principle  of  intel- 
kctoal  freedom,  all  strong  men  wiU  be  inclined  to  say  '  SU  anima 
mea  cum  Qrimihorpio  I  ^  In  several  contests  with  experts  the 
victory  remained  with  him,  though  in  others  his  obstinate  mental 
Toryism  led  him  into  undeniable  trouble ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  measured  swords  with  the  late  Professor  Huxley  about '  Miracles.' 
But  he  would  have  been  a  bold  bellfounder  or  clockmaker  who 
would  have  chdlenged  the  author  of  ^  Clocks,  Watches,  and  BeUs  * 
to  aingb  combat.  Architects  decried  him,  but  more  than  one  of 
them  found  that  he  hit  knuckles  very  hard.  His  work  at  St.  Albans 
was  restoration  on  the  largest  scale,  and  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.  A  lai^r  gift  of  artistic  invention  would 
have  enabled  him  in  certain  not  imimportant  details  to  do 
it  somewhat  better;  but,  for  all  that,  it  was  well  done,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  contemplated  it  with  just  pride,  and 
that  he  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  to  say  with 
Ooddanus, '  Alone,  I  did  it ! '  As  to  the  munificence  of  the  under- 
taking  there  can  be  no  question.  The  Abbey  would  not  have 
stood  much  longer  without  him,  for  all  previous  attempts  to  take 
it  in  hand  thoroughly  had  failed  for  want  of  money.  I  remember. 
weU  that  just  before  he  began  to  build  his  own  house  near  St.  Albans, 
which  he  purposely  placed  so  as  to  give  him  a  good  view  of  the 
Abbey,  a  Hertfordshire  friend  of  mine  asked  me  what  sort  of 
man  he  was :  ^  Did  he  hunt,  did  he  shoot,  did  he  care  for  fanning  ?  ' 
I  answered,  *  No,  he  is  not  much  of  a  countryman,  but  he  is  a  right 
good  fellow,  and  if  you  let  him  have  his  own  way,  he  is  very  likely 
to  restore  your  Abbey.'  *  If  he'll  only  do  that,  we'll  forgive  him 
an,'  said  my  friend ;  *  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  shall  have  his 
own  way ! '  So  he  had,  but  only  after  a  stifE  fight,  in  which  his 
opponents  were  left  beaten  and  grumbling.  He  restored  a  second 
church  for  the  same  fortunate  dty,  and  I  should  not  myself  have 
liked  to  run  the  risk  of  undertaking  the  payment  of  his  St.  Albans 
falDs,  unless  he  had  previously  provided  me  with  something  not  so 
very  far  short  of  £200,000.  I  should  have  wanted  at  leant  double 
that  sum  to  extend  such  a  guarantee  so  as  to  father  his  kindred 
fiaUlities  all  over  the  kingdom.  To  estimate  these  aright,  one 
would  have  not  only  to  appraise  the  cost  of  such  works  as  churches 
designed  and  wholly  paid  for  by  himself,  but  a  hundred  less  palpable 
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and  moie  private  items  of  expenditme,  thiongh  whioh  let  us  hope 
that  a  coiresponding  number  of  clergymen  were  made  to  feel  no 
lees  gratitude  than  comfort. 

With  all  his  gieat  and  lovable  qualities  his  friends  were  com- 
paratively few.  The  majority  of  ordinary  people,  kindly  as  he 
always  was  to  such  of  them  as  came  into  contact  mth  him,  had 
few  attractions  for  him,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  returned 
the  compliment.  His  soul  was  closed  against  sport,  and  from  his 
boyhood  he  abominated  games.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  used  to  say 
that  at  Eton  he  exercised  his  mechanical  aptitudes  in  the  con- 
struction of  various  barriers  against  the  intruirion  of  unwelcome 
visitors.  I  suppose  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  was,  in  the  commoner  sense  of  the  word,  unsodable. 
Not  that  he  was  a  recluse,  or  that  he  shunned  his  fellows.  He 
entertained  a  certain  number  of  the  friends  whom  he  loved  in  his 
country  house,  and  he  used  to  give  a  corresponding  number  of 
dinner-parties  in  London.  Both  forms  of  his  hospitality  were  very 
enjoyable,  for  without  any  great  show,  his  house  was  thoroughly 
well  kept,  and  those  who  were  asked  to  stay  there  might  feel  sure 
of  his  affection ;  his  talk  was  excellent,  and  he  was  not  dictatorial 
in  conversation,  though  positive  enough  in  announcing  his  own 
views,  and  in  denouncing  yours,  if  they  did  not  suit  him ;  more- 
over, Hertfordshire,  mth  its  homelike  and  unpretending  landscape, 
is  eminentiy  likeable,  and  none  of  Lord  Qrimthorpe's  visitors  were 
ever  forced  to  go  out  driving  when  they  chose  to  walk.  One  of 
the  main  charms  of  his  dinners  was  that  he  liked  plain  food,  and  a 
minor  merit  of  them  was  that  he  had  the  pi^es  de  risistance  carved 
upon  the  table. 

To  go  back  for  a  last  word  or  two  about  his  intellectual  range. 
Like  his  social  tastes,  it  had  its  close  fences.  For  literature  proper 
I  do  not  think  that  he  had  any  great  care.  He  Uked  a  book  far 
more  for  the  substance  of  its  contents  than  for  its  form.  Though 
ho  probably  read  Walter  Scott  when  he  was  young,  I  can't  recall 
any  mention  of  him,  or  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  or  Miss  Austen. 
I  hardly  think  that  for  many  years  he  ever  read  a  novel.  One  day 
I  was  enlarging  upon  the  grandeur  of  Gibbon's  style,  when  he 
burst  in  with  something  to  the  effect  that  all  style  was  a  trick  of 
some  sort,  and  that  Gibbon's  was  to  end  all  his  sentences  witii  a 
verb  or  a  substantive.  As  though  there  must  not  be  something 
idiosyncratic  in  every  writer  who  has  a  style  of  his  own !  More- 
over, his  dictum  about  the  great  historian's  method  was  far  too 
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sweeping,  though  not  altogether  without  foundation  in  fact.  To 
poet^  he  turned  a  very  deaf  ear.  I  had  to  be  content  with  pie- 
tending  to  try  and  convert  him,  for  I  long  ago  oeaaed  to  think  that  my 
chances  of  doing  so  bore  even  the  faintest  relation  to  reality.  He 
once  insisted  to  me  that  the  best  line  he  knew  was  one  of  Spenser's : 

Bat  sad  Proserpina,  the  Qaeen  of  Hell. 

As  the  woids  themselves  are  bare  of  all  idea,  and,  save  for  the  one 
word  *sad,'  constitute  a  mere  name  and  title,  I  own  that  I  was 
much  put  to  it  to  think  what  the  reason  of  his  preference  might 
be.  I  felt  sure  that  he  meant  what  he  said,  for  he  spoke  quite 
tenonsly,  and  I  knew  that  he  never  played  tricks.  But  ^  I  beat 
my  music  out '  after  I  had  left  him.  It  was  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  line  that  had  caught  him.  It  chances  to  be  a  pure 
iambic  line,  allowance  being  made,  of  course,  for  the  fact  that  our 
beimc  metre  has  only  ten  syllables  instead  of  twelve.  I  think 
abo  tiiat  he  was  impervious  to  music,  and  that  his  well  and 
deservedly  loved  wife,  who  was  devoted  to  it,  had  failed  to  convert 
1dm  to  Mozart  as  completely  as  I  had  to  Shelley. 

Two  men  who  flourished  in  his  own  time,  and  of  whom  he 
inyanably  spoke  with  unabated  admiration  and  respect,  were  Lord 
Ljndhurst  and  Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York.  He  never  tired 
of  extolling  Lyndhurst,  and  to  my  knowledge  he  read  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  *'  life '  of  him  twice  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  own. 
He  was  fond  of  repeating^what  I  have  no  doubt  is  true,  and  is,  as 
I  beUeve,  generally  acknowledged-~that  Lyndhurst's  oral  judg- 
ments were  mostiy  good,  and  his  written  ones  frequentiy  bad,  and 
tbat  because  the  former  were  his  own,  and  the  latter  chiefly  those 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  some  dme  damnSe  or  other,  who  was  far 
his  inferior.  He  delighted  to  call  Dr.  Thomson  '  my  archbishop,' 
and  not  merely  because  he  was  his  diocesan  chancellor.  He  had 
more  than  a  sneaking  kindness  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  who  would 
not  have  for  the  genius  which  produced  not  only  *  Coningsby/ 
*  Tancred,'  and  *  Sybil,'  but  ako  *  bdon  in  Heaven,'  *  Popanilla,' 
and  *'  The  Infernal  Marriage ' ;  not  that  these  qualiflcations  were 
those  which  attracted  Grimthorpe,  but,  amongst  other  things,  he 
mi^t  well  have  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  one  of  the  best 
tempered  men  in  the  world. 

So  mig^t  I  run  on  far  beyond  the  space  which  the  Editor  of  the 
OoBHHiLL  Maoazins  would  be  able  to  accord  to  me.  I  feel  that  I 
have  lost  a  friend  of  whom  it  is  something  to  have  been  a  friend ; 
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tiie  woild,  too,  became  the  pooier  when  his  poweis  began  to  wane. 
The  peculiar  place  he  held  in  his  profession  has  not  been  refilled ; 
it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  breed  of  such  advocates  as 
he  was  has  not  died  out  with  the  times  and  traditions  which  pro* 
dnoed  it.  Thoagh  he  took  no  avowed  part  in  politics,  he  gave 
much  useful  counsel  to  statesmen  in  both  Houses  and  of  both 
parties.  His  contributions  to  the  literature  of  science  and  archi- 
tecture, though  they  may  not  have  been  of  the  hi^est,  were  of  a 
useful  order.  His  public  spirit  was  shown  by  his  munificence  in 
the  direction  in  which  his  tastes  drew  him,  and,  as  I  have  hinted, 
it  was  not  less  lavishly  indulged  in  the  bestowal  of  private  benefits 
than  in  the  larger  public  works  which  speak  for  themselves.  Let  us 
feel  that  we  have  bidden  farewell  to  a  strong  and  good  man,  of 
whom,  whatever  his  limitations,  his  prejudices,  his  superficial 
faults  and  peculiarities  may  have  been,  his  generation  ought  to 
feel  somewhat  proud.  If  I  have  told  freely  enough  a  few '  pleasant  * 
stories  about  him,  I  feel  as  sure  that  they  would  not  have  offended 
him  as  Italian  peasants  feel  that  the  saints  whom  they  scold  or 
make  jokes  about,  but  in  whom  they  still  devoutiy  believe,  *  won't 
mind  it  from  them.'  I  honoured  Um  much,  and  I  no  less  regret 
him. 

E.  H.  Pbmbeb. 
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ROSES. 
BY  THE  REV.  CANON  ELLACOMBE. 

In  a  medical  treatise  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  author  begins 
luBMOonnt  of  the  rose  in  these  words : 

Of  ye  rose  y*  springeth  on  spray, 
Sohefwyth  hys  flowris  in  someris  day, 
It  nedyth  nojt  try  to  discrie, 
Eneri  man  knowytk  at  eye 
Of  hifl  yertnes  and  of  his  kende — 

md  I  cannot  do  better  than  take  his  introduction  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  tliia  paper  on  roses.  For  I  do  not  intend  in  it  to  give  any- 
thing Uke  a  botanical  description  of  the  genus  Bosa,  or  of  its  many 
speciflB  and  varieties.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  scientific  classification 
of  the  family  ;  I  shall  say  Uttle  or  nothing  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
jdant,  or  of  the  many  ways  by  which  from  a  few  single  types  a 
mnltitade  of  hybrids  has  been  produced,  which  are  the  admiration 
of  an  rose  growers ;  and  there  are  many  other  points  which,  perhaps, 
I  cannot  leave  quite  untouched,  but  I  shall  do  little  more  than 
^ance  at  them.  The  rose  has  been  so  long  admired  and  studied 
that  it  may  seem  a  useless  labour  to  attempt  to  find  anything  new ; 
and  I  do  not  claim  to  have  found  anything  new.  But  the  field  is 
so  large  that,  though  the  main  harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  there 
are  many  nooks  and  comers  and  unsuspected  bypaths  in  which 
there  may  be  found  some  gleanings  worth  gathering.  And  for 
theae  reasons  my  paper  will  have  in  it  little  method  or  order ;  it 
win  be  but  a  hotchpot  oi  farrago. 

Something  must  be  said  about  the  early  notices  of  the  flower 
and  its  geographical  limits  ;  but  on  both  these  points  a  very  little 
win  be  sufficient.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  notice  of  the  rose  in  the  Bible.  The  word  exists  in 
our  Ei^gHsh  translation,  but  it  is  quite  certain  tiiat  the  translation 
IB  not  correct,  except  in  the  translations  from  the  Greek  in  the  books 
of  Eodesiasticus  and  Wisdom ;  but  in  the  two  passages  from  tiie 
Song  of  Songs  and  Isaiah — the '  rose  of  Sharon '  and  ^  blossom  as  the 
rose '— tiie  Hebrew  clearly  points  to  a  bulbous  plant,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  tiiat  the  plant  meant  is  the  Narcissus  TazeUa.    This  is 
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the  more  remarkable  because  there  is  no  reason  for  sapposing  that 
the  Jews  were  different  from  all  other  Eastern  nations  in  their 
admiration  of  the  rose.  And  there  are  many  wild  roses  in  Palestine, 
some  of  which  grow  in  great  abundance ;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  found 
and  described  seven  species ;  and  our  common  cabbage  and  damask 
roses  are  cultivated  everjrwhere.  In  Egypt  no  representative  of 
the  rose  has  been  found  on  any  of  the  monuments  before  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  Dr.  Bonavia  has  no  record  of  it  in  his  *  Flora 
of  the  Assyrian  Monuments/  though  we  know  from  Herodotus  that 
the  Babylonians  carried  sceptres  ornamented  with  an  apple,  or  rose» 
or  lily.  When  we  come  to  the  Greek  writers  we  are  astonished  at 
the  absence  of  allusions  to  the  rose.  In  tiie  Homeric  writings  we 
only  meet  with  a  notice  of  it  as  a  colour  adjective,  ^  the  rosy-fingered 
mom,'  or  as  used  in  ointments.  Theophrastus,  of  course,  gives  a 
short  botanical  account  of  it.  And  it  is  the  common  custom  with 
all  writers  on  the  rose  to  say  that  it  was  celebrated  by  Anacreon 
and  Sappho,  especiaUy  Sappho.  Anacreon  speaks  of  it  with  real 
admiration,  but  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Aphrodite ; 
but  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  notice  of  the  flower  in  the 
fragments  of  Sappho's  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature  how  she  has  come  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  chief  poetess  of  the  rose.  There  is  good  evidence  that  she 
was  very  fond  of  roses,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  her  writings. 
She  uses  rose-Uke  as  an  epithet  for  a  girl's  arms,  and  just  mentions 
Pierian  roses — and  that  is  all.  How  the  mistake  arose  in  English 
literature,  and  how  it  has  been  copied  by  one  author  after  another, 
is  told  in  a  good  article  on '  Ancient  Roses '  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.' Jeans, 
of  ShorweU,  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review '  for  1895.  It  is  very  much 
the  same  with  Latin  writers  until  the  time  of  the  Emperors.  Then 
we  have  Horace,  Vergil,  Ovid,  and  more  especially  Martial,  speaking 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  rose ;  but  it  is  nearly  always  con* 
nected  in  their  minds  with  scenes  of  dissipation  and  revelry ;  and 
in  no  case  do  we  find  anything  in  their  writings  that  approaches 
to  the  loving  admiration,  or  the  almost  passionate  affection,  that 
we  find  in  all  the  medisBval  and  modem  authors,  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and,  indeed,  of  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world. 

To  us  it  is  a  very  interesting  question  what  roses  our  forefathers 
had  in  medieval  times,  say  from  the  end  of  the  thirteentii  century. 
We  have  in  England  seven  good  species  of  native  roses ;  and  the 
introduction  of  damask  roses  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
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has  been  recorded  by  more  than  one  writer.  Writers  on  English 
gardens  have  too  readily  admitted  that  until  the  arrival  of  the 
damask  rose  no  exotic  rose  could  be  found  in  cultivation,  which,  of 
coarse,  can  only  mean  that  before  that  time  none  but  English  roses 
were  to  be  seen.  But  a  very  littie  experience  in  English  fiterature 
would  show  that  such  could  not  have  been  the  case.  I  think  it 
impossible  to  give  to  any  of  our  native  roses,  however  beautiful 
and  sweet,  the  passionate  descriptions  of  the  rose  which  we  find  in 
Gower,  CJhaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare.  I  cannot  think  that 
any  of  our  native  roses  would  be  described  as  *  brode  roses ' — 
i.6.  broad  or  large ;  or  that  their  colour  coidd  be  said  to  be 

With  cdoTir  reed,  as  welle  fysed 
As  nature  oonthe  it  make  faire, 

with  *  the  freysshe  bothum  {i.e.  bud)  so  bright  of  hewe ' ;  and 
there  dre  many  such  passages.  And  as  to  the  scent,  of  none  of 
oni  British  roses  could  it  be  said  : 

The  Bwote  smelle  spronge  bo  wide 
That  it  dide  all  the  place  abonte. 

The  question  then  comes,  What  were  the  roses  that  our  fore- 
fathers grew  and  loved  before  the  arrival  of  the  damask  rose  ? 
There  are  at  least  two  well-known  spedes  which  I  am  sure  were 
in  cultivation  here  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  pro- 
bably earfier.  One  is  that  universal  favourite,  the  cabbage  rose« 
It  is  the  '  Provencal  rose '  of  Shakespeare,  more  properly  written 
Provence,  or  Frovins ;  and  the  ^  rose  of  Rhone '  of  Chaucer.  Unlike 
the  damask  rose,  there  is  no  record  of  its  introduction  into  England ; 
and  I  think  this  by  itself  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  antiquity  amongst 
US,  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  *  English  red  rose '  described  by 
Parkinson  as  amongst  ^  the  most  ancient,'  rather  variable  in  colour, 
but  often  of  *  a  red  or  deep  crimson  colour '  and  with  a  rich  scent, 
80  that  when '  well  dryed  and  well  kept  it  will  hold  both  colour  and 
floent  longer  than  the  damaske.'  It  is  still  a  great  favourite ;  but 
the  true  plant  is  very  scarce,  though  it  is  found  in  most  nursery- 
mm's  catalogues;  but  though  the  plants  generally  offered  are 
V€  ^  good  varieties,  the  true  plant  is  known  by  always  having  only 
OE  flower,  and  not  a  bunch  of  flowers,  on  a  branch,  the  flower  also 
b(  g  always  nodding.  The  other  old  rose  that  must  have  been 
ki  wn  long  before  Shakespeare's  time  is  the  York  and  Lancaster 
( j  versicolor  of  Parkinson) ;  not  the  rose  usually  now  so  named, 
w!    *^  '>  R,  mundi,  a  fine  rose  and  long  estabHshed  in  English 
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gardeuB,  but  with  coarse  colouring  and  a  rampant  habit.    The 

earlier  rose  is  a  compact  bush  with  bunches  of  roses  of  different 

colours,  some  red,  some  white,  some  red  and  white ;  or,  as  described 

by  Shakespeare : 

The  rotes  fearfully  in  thorns  did  stand, 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair, 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both ; 

and  he  speaks  of  *  roses  damasked  red  and  white.'  I  am  quite 
sure  that  in  the  account  of  the  brawl  in  the  Temple  Gardens  the 
red  and  white  roses  were  intended  to  be  growing  on  the  same 
bush ;  the  passage  will  quite  bear  that  interpretation.  The  whole 
scene  is  entirely  of  Shakespeare's  imagination ;  there  is  no  other 
record  of  it ;  and  in  spite  of  his  grand  contempt  for  correct  chrono- 
logy, I  do  not  think  he  would  put  into  a  scene  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  a  rose  of  recent  introduction ;  and  Chaucer  speaks  of 
'  floures  partie  white  and  red,'  probably  roses,  and  Spenser  must 
surely  have  been  thinking  of  this  rose  when  he  spoke  of  *  the  red 
rose  medled  with  the  white  one.'  ^  Parkinson  says  that  before  the 
Wars  of  the  Boses  ^  there  was  scene  at  Longleete  a  white  rose  tree 
to  beare  on  the  one  side  f  aire  white  roses,  and  on  the  other  side  red.' 
This  must  have  been  the  same  rose. 

Very  shortly  after  Shakespeare's  death  a  grand  rose  came  into 
English  gardens,  known  as  the  yellow  cabbage  rose.  It  came  from 
the  East,  and  is  still  the  finest  of  all  double  yellow  roses ;  but  it  is 
rather  tender  and  is  di£Gicult  to  increase.  like  the  red  cabbage 
rose,  it  does  not  hold  its  flowers  upright ;  they  are  always  drooping, 
and  never  fully  open,  and  so  the  scientific  name  for  it  is  R.  hemi- 
apherioa.  With  these  three  fine  exotic  roses — and  they  had  others, 
especially  the  musk  rose — ^we  may  say  that  the  gardens  of  our 
forefathers  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  were  by  no  means 
badly  furnished  with  roses. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  name  and  geography  of  the  rose 
which  are  worth  noting.  The  earliest  European  name  for  it  is  the 
Greek  rhodon ;  and  almost  all  modem  writers  on  it  have  followed 
Dr.  Prior's  lead,  in  his  *  English  Plant  Names,'  in  saying  that  the 
same  name,  more  or  less  changed,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  different 
names  which  the  plant  now  bears  in  different  countries,  and  that 
they  all  have  for  their  initial  meaning  the  one  word  red.    But 

>  For  a  farther  account  of  the  Tork  and  Lancaster  rotes  I  may  refer  to  my 
little  book,  In  a  Vicarage  (hirden*  chap.  ».,  in  whip}i  t^eir  history  is  more  fully 
given, 
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%ax  VSUex  showed  that  this  will  not  bear  close  inquiry,  and  that 
ihe  Toot  is  to  be  f  onnd  in  an  Aryan  word  signifying  a  flower  or 
spray,  thns  marlring  it  as  ^  flower  of  the  vegetable  world,  taking 
rank  above  all  others.  This  high  rank  has  been  confirmed  to  it 
by  the  way  in  which  so  many  plants,  which  are  not  roses  at  all, 
have  yet  taken  the  name  to  themselves,  as  giving  them  a  place 
among  the  most  beautiful  flowers;  such  as  the  ChriBtmas  rose 
(JheBe&oru9),  the  Alpine  rose  (rhododendron)^  rose  de  Notre  Dame 
(pcdonia).  water  rose  (nymphcea),  the  holly  rose  or  sage  rose  (cistus), 
the  Guelder  rose,  and  others. 

The  geography  of  the  rose  is  rather  peculiar.  As  a  wild  plant 
it  is  found  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  but  with  a  limited  range, 
being  found  chiefly  between  the  twentieth  and  seventieth  degrees 
of  nortii  latitude.  Our  little  bumet  rose  is  found  as  far  north  as 
Iceland ;  Hooker  and  Ball  found  our  common  dog-rose  and  the 
Ayrshire  rose  fairly  abundant  in  Morocco ;  but  the  two  most  southern 
species  are  R.  Montezumce  foimd  by  Humboldt  in  Mexico,  and 
R.  $aneiay  found  sparingly  in  Abyssinia ;  both  of  these  roses  are 
fomid  at  high  elevations,  and  neither  of  them  is  of  much  value 
from  the  gardening  point  of  view.  No  wild  roses  have  been  found 
south  of  the  Equator,  but  we  should  scarcely  be  surprised  if  one  or 
more  should  be  found  in  the  high  mountains  of  Central  Africa. 

I  now  come  to  some  curiosities  among  roses,  by  which  I  mean 
pecuUazities  in  certain  species  which  are  more  or  less  abnormal. 
Among  these  curiosities  I  give  the  first  place  to  one  which,  I  think, 
deserves  the  first  place,  because  it  was  noticed  by  so  many  of  the 
old  writers  on  roses.  All  rosarians  know  that  the  family  of  the 
rosee  has  been  arranged  by  botanists  under  several  distinct  groups, 
one  of  which,  the  group  CaninecBy  contains  not  only  our  dog-roses, 
which  give  the  name  to  tiie  group,  but  also  the  monthly,  China  rose, 
and  others.  They  also  know  that  all  roses  have  five  sepals  and 
five  petals.  In  tiie  group  Caninece  there  is  a  pecuUar  arrange- 
ment of  the  sepals,  which  is  foimd  in  a  few  roses  of  the  other 
groups,  but  very  sparingly  and  not  quite  constantly;  in  the 
Ckm^^em  it  is  never  absent.  The  arrangement  is  that  of  the  five 
Beptis  two  are  always  fringed  by  thin  beards,  two  have  no  such 
fzinges,  and  one  has  the  fringe  on  one  side  only.  This  was  noticed 
very  early,  and  was  recorded  in  these  lines  : 

Qoinqne  sumos  fiatres  et  eodem  tempore  nati ; 
Sunt  duo  barbati,  dao  sunt  barba  absque  oreati ; 
XJmiB  pt  e  <^iiin<}Qe  noo  eat  bfirb^tas  atarinqtie. 
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Of  these  lines  there  are  many  variants  and  many  trandations, 
from  which  I  select  this : 

Five  brothers  we,  all  in  one  moment  reared ; 
Two  of  us  bearded,  two  without  a  beard ; 
Our  fifth  on  one  cheek  only  wears  the  beard. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  to  its  source ;  and  the  oldest 
mention  of  it  that  I  can  find  is  in  Fiimarellns  in  1557,  in  which  he 
gives  the  lines,  not  as  his  own,  but  as  a  quotation.  It  is  a 
pleasant  puzzle  to  try  and  give  a  reason  for  this  curious  arrange- 
ment, and  its  origin  ;  but  it  is  a  puzzle  that  we  cannot  answer  till 
we  know  more  of  the  first  surroundings  and  evolution  of  the  rose, 
and  these  we  probably  never  shall  know.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was 
attracted  by  it,  and  in  his  ^  Garden  of  Cyrus '  he  seems  to  have 
made  an  attempt  at  an  explanation,  which  is  worth 'quoting : 

Nothing  is  more  admired  than  the  five  brethren  of  the  rose  and  the  strange 
disposure  of  the  appendices,  or  beards,  in  the  calycalar  leaves  thereof.  ...  For 
those  two  which  are  smooth  and  of  no  beard  are  contrived  to  lie  undermost,  u 
without  prominent  parts  and  fit  to  be  smoothly  covered ;  the  other  two,  which 
are  beset  with  beards  on  either  side,  stand  outside  and  uncovered ;  but  the  fifth, 
or  unbearded  leaf,  is  covered  on  the  bare  side,  but  on  the  open  side  staods  free 
and  bearded  like  the  other. 

As  a  second  curiosity  among  roses  I  take  the  green  rose.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  this  rose  meets  with  very  little  admiration  ;  the 
general  verdict  is,  *  More  curious  than  beautiful.*  But  I  like  the 
rose,  and  even  admire  it ;  and  to  botanists  it  is  extremely  valuable, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  we  have  that  all  parts  of  a  plant 
above  the  root  are  modifications  of  the  same  thing,  and  in  the 
green  rose  every  part  may  be  called  a  leaf.  It  is  a  variety  of 
the  common  China  rose,  and  came  to  England  about  1835,  and 
is  quite  constant.  It  also  gives  a  strong  support  to  the  view,  held 
by  many  great  botanists,  that  all  flowers  were  originally  green, 
and  that  the  colours  in  flowers  are  analogous  to  the  autumn  tints 
of  leaves ;  ^  and  in  the  green  rose  the  flowers  generally  put  on  a 
reddish  tint  when  they  begin  to  fade.  In  this  view  the  green  rose, 
as  we  now  have  it,  is  a  reversion  to  an  older  state  of  the  rose,  or,  it 
may  be,  a  continuance  of  an  undeveloped  rose.  The  late  Sir  James 
Paget  made  use  of  this  view  in  suggesting  *  an  analogy  between  a 

>  The  older  naturalists  knew  nothing  of  this.  Bacon  says:  *The  general 
colour  of  aU  plants  is  green,  which  is  a  colour  no  flower  is  of.  There  is  a 
greenish  primrose,  bnt  it  is  pale  and  scarce  a  green'  (8ylva  Sylvairwmt  612). 
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green  lose  and  a  rickety  child.'  ^  His  meaning  is  very  dear,  that 
^  both  are  examples  of  what  are  considered  arrests  of  development. 
The  roses  do  not  attain  the  colour  which  we  regard  as  character- 
istic of  their  most  perfect  condition  ;  the  animals  do  not  attain  the 
hardness  of  bone  or  the  fall  size  which  we  find  in  the  best  examples 
of  their  several  races.' 

Another  great  curiosity  among  roses  is  f  oimd  in  the  Himalayan 
R.  terioea.  It  is  an  essential  character  of  all  roses  that  they  should 
have  five  petals ;  but  this  rose  produces  abundance  of  flowers,  all 
with  only  four  petals,  with  very  few  exceptions.  It  is  impossible  to 
account  for  this  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  though  we  may 
say  that  one  petal  is  abortive,  that  is  only  explaining  ignotum  per 
tgnUiw. 

One  more  curiosity  may  be  mentioned.  A  few  years  ago  there 
came  from  America  a  rose  belonging  to  the  Polyantha  section,  of 
which  the  peculiarity  was  that  it  would  come  into  full  flower  three 
months  after  sowing.  This  is  quite  true ;  I  have  seen  many 
flowers  in  June  on  plants  of  which  the  seed  was  sown  in  April.  It 
IB  commonly  called  the  annual  rose,  but  it  is  a  perennial,  and  has 
the  quality  of  reproducing  itself  by  self-sown  seedlings,  a  very 
mmsoal  thing  in  the  rose  family. 

Many  more  curious  or  abnormal  things  among  roses  might  be 
mentioned ;  but  I  must  leave  them  for  other  points  of  interest. 
Roees  have  entered  rather  largely  into  place  names  and  family 
names.  Among  place  names,  I  suppose  the  most  ancient  is  the 
Uand  of  Rhodes,  of  which  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  name 
came  from  the  flower.  The  Rhone  (fihodanus)  claims  the  same 
oiigm,  but  it  is  doubtful.  France  and  Glermany  have  many  such 
names,  as  Rosidres,  Rosenberg,  Rosendaal,  Rosel,  Rosello,  Rosen- 
heim, &o.  Such  names  are  abimdant  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ;  and  from  place  names  they  have  been  adopted  as  family 
names. 

If  we  can  believe  the  records  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
age  or  size  of  rose  trees.  The  legend  of  the  rose  at  Hildesheim, 
over  which  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  built  the  cathedral,  is  well  known, 
a  80  is  reputed  to  be  1,500  years  old ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tl  '■  it  has  been  constantly  renewed  by  suckers.  Joret  gives  an 
a  nnt  of  a  gigantic  rose  at  Worms,  planted  by  a  king's  daughter 
0      1  island  of  the  Rhine,  which  could  shelter  five  hundred  noble 

Address  on  Elemental  F&thology  at  Cambridge,  1880,    The  quotation  is 
t      -» letter  to  myself. 

XIX. — ^NO.  109,  N.S.  3 
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ladies  at  once  !  Of  course  it  is  impossible,  but  he  gives  his  authority 
for  the  statement ;  ^  and  another  is  recorded  by  Beknont,  in  the 
garden  of  Madame  Reynen  at  Roosteren  (Pays-Bas),  under  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  concerts,  and  in  which  forty  musicians 
found  shelter. 

The  scent  of  the  rose  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  one  of 
its  chief  charms,  but  there  is  a  great  variety  of  rose  scents.  I  should 
say  that  the  typical  scent  is  to  be  found  in  the  cabbage  rose  ;  but 
there  are  a  variety  of  scents,  ranging  from  the  fine  scents  of  the 
cabbage  and  tea  roses  to  the  evil  scents  of  the  Austrian  Briar, 
which  therefore  got  the  name  of  R,  fcstida,  and  of  12.  Beggeriana, 
both  of  which  roses  have  the  evil  odour  of  bugs.  But  there  are 
roses  which  descend  to  a  lower  depth  still,  having  no  scent  at  all ; 
for  such  is  the  character  of  many  of  the  fine  new  hybrid  roses.  As 
a  general  rule,  everyone  likes  the  scent  of  the  true  roses  ;  but  there 
are  many  curious  exceptions.  I  have  known  people  to  whom  the 
first  scent  of  a  rose  was  the  signal  for  coming  hay  fever ;  and  there 
are  many  authentic  records  of  people  who  were  quite  overpowered 
with  the  scent.  Among  these  it  is  surprising  to  find  Bacon ;  7et 
Belmont  reports  that '  Bacon,  le  grand  chancelier  de  I'Angleterre, 
entrait  en  fureur  quand  il  apercevait  une  de  ces  fleurs,'  and  this  has 
been  copied  by  many  other  writers.*  But  I  cannot  believe  it. 
Bacon  often  speaks  of  the  rose,  and  never  in  terms  of  dislike  ;  and 
in  the  '  Sylva  Sylvarum  '  he  gives  a  special  account  of  the  scent, 
which  shows  how  closely  he  had  observed  it.  He  says:  *The 
daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out  of  those  plants  whose  leaves 
smell  not ;  as  violets,  roses,  wallflowers,  &c.'  (No.  389).  And  I 
think  he  is  the  first  English  writer  that  records  that  '  roses  come 
twice  in  the  year.'  And  one  great  charm  in  the  scent  of  roses  is 
that  it  is  permanent,  not  only  in  faded  flowers,  but  also  after 
corruption.  The  old  writers  loved  to  dwell  on  this ;  Shakespeare's 
lines  will  suffice : 

The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

.  .  .  Canker  roses 
Die  to  themselves,  sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made. — Sonnet  54. 

I  am  sure  George  Herbert  was  thinking  of  roses  when  he  said : 

Farewell,  d3ar  flowers,  sweetly  your  time  ye  spent ; 
Fit  while  ye  lived  for  smell  or  ornament. 
And  after  death  for  cures. — Poem  on  Life. 

'  Thoret,  Za  Jiose,  &c.,  p.  291.  *  DictiowiuUre  de  la  Bo»e,  p.  6. 
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Connected  with  the  scent  of  the  roses,  there  was  a  very  conimon 
belief  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  rose  was  improved  both  in  scent 
and  vigour  by  being  planted  amongst  garlic;  the  explanation 
bdng  that  the  garUc,  in  order  to  increase  its  evil  smell,  drew  from 
the  ground  all  that  was  bad,  leaving  all  that  was  good  for  the  rose  ; 
or,  as  described  by  Bacon, '  The  ancients  have  set  down  that  a  rose 
Bet  by  garlick  is  sweeter ;  which  likewise  may  be,  because  the  more 
fetid  juice  of  the  earth  goeth  into  the  garlick,  and  the  more  odorate 
into  the  rose '  (*  Syl.  SyL'  481).  The  old  emblem  writers  seized 
upon  this  to  point  the  moral  that  a  good  man  may  not  only  keep 
his  goodness  in  the  midst  of  evil  surroundings,  but  even  profit  by 
them.  Camerarius,  in  his  Book  of  Emblems  (1605),  has  a  pretty 
plate  of  a  vigorous  rose  growing  amongst  garlic  (No.  53),  and 
quotes  from  Plutarch  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  I  believe 
the  rose  gardeners  of  Grasse  and  Bu^aria  are  very  particular  in 
keeping  the  hushes  free  from  everything  near  them;  and  I  am 
Bene  that  the  garlic  is  so  liberal  in  imparting  its  evil  scent  to  every- 
Qong  it  touches  that  if  a  rose  in  flower  touched  any  of  the  garlic 
or  onion  ^rndly  the  petals  that  were  so  touched  would  be  tainted. 
This,  however,  was  the  firm  belief  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  they 
had  other  cniious  practices,  handed  down  from  the  Roman  writers. 
Thus  they  followed  Pliny's  advice  to  bum  their  rose  trees  every 
year,  much  in  the  same  way  that  gorse  and  heather  are  now  some- 
times burnt,  and  if  carefully  done,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  burnt, 
the  result  might  be  the  production  of  young,  vigorous  roots ;  but 
even  those  rosarians  who  cut  down  their  roses  to  the  ground-level 
every  year  would  now  prefer  the  use  of  the  knife.  In  the  same 
way  they  tried  to  make  roses  flower  early  by  the  use  of  hot  water 
poured  round  the  roots.  PaUadius,  among  others,  recommended  it, 
and  his  work  on  Husbandry  was  translated  into  English  verse  in 
1420,  and  was  a  sort  of  handbook  of  fanning  and  gardening  to  the 
Englishmen  of  that  date.    And  this  was  his  advice  : 

With  crafte  eke  roses  erly  riped  are ; 
Tweyne  handbrede  of  aboute  her  rootes  doo 
A  delvyng  make,  and  every  day  thereto 
Doo  water  warme. — St.  77. 

\T  colour  in  roses  we  have  red  of  all  shades,  white,  and  yellow. 
I  '  we  have  no  blue  roses^  and  I  am  not  anxious  to  see  them. 
I  Guillemeau,  in  1800,  gives  a  description  of  blue  roses  growing 
M  1  near  Turin,  but  adds,  n'est  pas  tr^-commun,  and  ne  jamais  vu. 
T     "^  is  nothing  impossible  in  such  roses^  though  it  is  a  conmion 
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belief  that  both  blue  and  red  flowers  are  never  found  in  the  same 
family.  But  there  are  abundant  examples  to  the  contrary;  the 
pentstemons  are  a  ready  example,  and  our  own  British  geraniums 
a  still  more  ready  one. 

Considering  the  popularity  of  the  rose,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  there  is  so  very  little  folklore  connected  with  the  flower.  The 
proverbial  sub  rosa  connects  it  with  secrecy,  and  so  it  is  often  seen 
carved  on  confessionals.  In  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland 
it  is  considered  lucky  to  bum  rose  leaves ;  Gubematis  tells  the 
legend  of  Satan's  vain  attempt  to  climb  to  heaven  by  means  of 
the  dog-rose,  and  that  Judas  hanged  himself  on  one,  so  that  the 
seeds  are  called  Judas-beeren,  and  the  whole  plant  is  sinistre  et 
diabolique ;  but  I  have  found  little  beyond  this. 

And  the  rose  has  not  very  much  of  interest  for  the  entomologist ;  * 
it  is  visited  by  very  few  large  butterflies  or  moths,  and  the  fer- 
tilisation is  effected  by  beetles ;  so  that  it  is  rather  curious  that 
many  of  the  old  writers  asserted  that  beetles  had  a  great  dislike 
to  the  rose ;  yet  most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
green  rose  beetle,  which  in  some  years  is  very  abundant,  but  I  have 
very  seldom  seen  it  of  late  years.  But  there  is  one  piece  of  insect 
work  on  the  rose  always  worth  looking  at,  and  formerly  regarded 
with  great  veneration.  This  is  the  bedeguar,  called  in  some  parts 
by  the  pretty  name  of  'Robin  redbreast's  pincushions.'  It  is 
like  a  ball  of  moss,  and  is  a  gall  produced  by  the  little  insect  Cynics 
roscB, 

There  is  a  large  amoimt  of  literature  connected  with  the  rose. 
Of  course,  every  writer  on  flowers  was  boimd  to  mention  it,  but,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  first  book  solely  devoted  to  the  rose  is  by  a 
Spanish  physician  named  Monardis.  It  was  published  at  Antwerp 
in  1551,  under  the  title  of  '  De  rosa  et  partibus  ejus,'  and  though 
a  small  book,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  medical  qualities  of  the 
rose,  it  is  well  worth  reading,  for  the  writer  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  flower  ;  so  that  he  sums  up  its  virtues  in  the  words, 
'  Inter  medicinas  benedictas  benedictissima  merito  nuncupari 
potest.'  ^    Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increasing  production 

*  Keats,  however,  speaks  of 

The  coming  mask-rose,  fall  of  dewy  wine. 
The  munnaroas  haunt  of  fllM  on  sommer  evea — 

but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  an  entomologist. 

*  Monardis's  name  is  preserved  in  gardens  by  the  Oswego  Tea,  or  Bergamot 
plant,  Mona/rda  didynia. 
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of  books  on  the  rose,  so  that  in  the  *  Bibliografia  de  la  Rosa/  by 
D.  Mariano  Vergara,  published  at  Madrid  in  1892,  more  than  a 
thousand  books  are  mentioned,  and  the  number  now  is  much 
larger.  But  in  England  the  first  book  solely  confined  to  the  rose 
is  Miss  Lawrence's  grand  folio,  *  A  Collection  of  Roses  from  Nature,' 
1780-1810,  a  beautiful  book,  now  become  rare  and  expensive.  In 
1819  appeared  Dr.  Lindley's  *  Rosarum  Monographia,'  a  perfect 
monograph  of  the  family,  which  still  holds  the  highest  rank,  but 
of  which  a  new  edition,  brought  up  to  date,  is  much  to  be  desired.^ 
It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  select  the  best  books  on  roses 
from  the  large  number  now  in  existence ;  but  no  rosarian's  Ubrary 
should  be  without '  Ros  Rosarum,*  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Boyle, 
and  M.  Joret's  two  books,  *La  Rose  dans  TAntiquit^,'  ^c, 
and '  La  L£gende  de  la  Rose.'  The  '  Ros  Rosarum '  is  an  excellent 
selection  of  the  poetical  notices  of  the  rose  from  the  earliest  times 
and  from  all  nations;  while  M.  Thoret's  books  are  full  of 
carious  points  connected  with  the  flower,  also  from  the  earliest 
times  and  from  all  civiUsed  countries. 

Want  of  space  forbids  my  describing  at  any  length  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  species,  hybrids,  and  varieties  of  the  family  which  has 
taken  place  in  European  gardens  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  whereas  in  Shakespeare's  day  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  that  could  be  distinguished 
one  from  another,  there  are  now  grown  in  Monsieur  Gravereau's 
garden  at  L'Hay,  near  Paris,  nearly  seven  thousand,  each  with  its 
different  name ;  that  was  the  number  in  1902,  and  it  increases 
every  year.  Yet  the  increase  has  not  been  uninterrupted ;  there 
was  a  time  when  the  rose  was  almost  discarded  in  European  gardens 
for  the  tulip.  Thomas  Fuller,  in  1663,  puts  this  complaint  into 
^e  mouth  of  the  rose  : 

There  is  a  flower,  a  Toolip,  which  hath  engrafted  the  love  and  affection  of 
iDOst  pec^le  into  it.  And  what  is  the  Toolip  7  A  well-complezioned  stink,  an 
ill  flavour  wrapped  up  in  pleasant  colours.  Yet  this  is  that  which  fiUeth  all 
gardens,  hundreds  of  pounds  being  given  for  the  root  thereof,  whilst  I,  the  Rose, 
un  neglected  and  oontemned,  and  conceived  beneath  the  honour  of  noble  hands. 

That  has  long  been  changed,  and  the  increase  in  roses  seems 
unlikely  to  receive  another  such  check ;  though  we  are  still  a  long 

*  It  is  an  open  secret  that  a  book  on  the  genus  Rosa  has  been  for  some  time 
in  preparation,  to  be  edited  by  Miss  Willmott,  F.L.S.,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.8.  When  completed  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  it 
wiU  be  a  complete  and  valuable  history  of  the  family.  It  will  be  published  by 
Hr.  Murray. 
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way  from  seeing  the  fulfilment  of  Ui.  Biveis's  prophecy,  made  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  that  '  the  day  will  come  when  all  our  roses, 
even  moss  roses,  will  have  evergreen  foliage,  brilliant  and  fragrant 
flowers,  and  the  habit  of  blooming  from  Jmie  till  November.  This 
seems  a  distant  view,  but  perseverance  in  gardening  will  yet  achieve 
wonders.' 

If  I  were  to  mention  more  curiosities  connected  with  the  rose 
I  should  make  my  paper  unduly  long.  But  one  thing  has  always 
interested  me,  which  I  do  not  like  to  pass  by  altogether,  and  that 
is  the  different  feelings  about  the  rose  that  difierent  nations  have 
shown,  and  so  far  have  shown  something  of  their  different  cha- 
racters. I  may,  perhaps,  conclude  by  quoting  what  I  have  already 
written  on  this  point,  because  I  cannot  put  it  shorter : 

By  the  Greeks  and  Bomaiu  the  rose  was  always  connected  with  scenes  of 
reveliy  and  licentiousness ;  French  and  English  writers  are  entirely  different 
By  French  writers  the  rose  is  often  made  to  teach  the  decay  of  beauty,  bat  it  is 
specially  connected  with  female  beauty.  The  French  proverb  says, '  Les  dieux 
n'ont  fait  que  denx  choses  parfaites ;  la  Femme  et  la  Rose.'  By  English  writers 
the  lessons  have  a  tone  of  sadness,  and  often  almost  of  sternness.  It  is  the 
thorns  of  the  rose  that  seem  most  to  have  caught  their  attention.  They  love  to 
point  to  the  rose  and  its  thorns  as  showing  the  treacherous  character  of  all 
earthly  pleasures ;  but  they  love  also  to  point  to  the  thorns  as  forming  only  a 
part,  and  a  necessaiy  part,  to  perfect  and  protect  the  rich  flower ;  and  so,  while 
on  one  side  the  lesson  is  that  no  pleasure  is  without  pain,  rasa  inter  spinat,  so  on 
the  other  side  there  is  the  brighter  lesson,  that  troubles  lead  to  joy— per  ipina* 
rota^per  tribulos  coBlum  {In  a  Gl&ucestertkire  Garde Ji,  p.  198). 
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A     WERE' WOLF    STORY, 
BY  HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 

The  legend  of  the  were-wolf  has  found  expression  in  so  many 
various  forms,  and  appears  in  the  folk-lore  of  such  widely  scattered 
peoples,  that  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  shapes  into  which  the 
imagination  of  man,  with  a  basis  of  problematic  fact  to  stiffen  it, 
natoraUy  runs  in  the  story-teUing  age  of  his  history.  The  classical 
narrative  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  perhaps,  is  its  most  famiUar 
example,  and  from  India  it  comes  illuminated  by  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  genius  in  the  tale  of  MowgU.  In  another  form  of  the 
legend,  that  foimd  unquestioning  faith  in  some  ages  and  countries, 
man  is  supposed  to  assume  noctumally,  analogously  to  the  vam- 
pire legends,  the  aspect  and  nature  of  a  wolf.  It  is  in  this  form 
that  it  appears  in  the  following  story,  which  testifies  to  the  currency 
of  the  legend  among  the  Red  Indians  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

It  would  not  do  to  tell  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  the 
incidents  occurred,  nor  of  the  coimtry  through  which  it  went,  for 
that  would  be  telling  the  tale,  which  appears  to  be  substantially  a 
true  one,  with  dots  on  all  the  '  i's.'  Enough  to  know  that  it  was 
one  of  those  great  waters  that  flow  westward  from  the  Rockies 
and  lose  themselves,  at  the  end,  in  the  Pacific.  At  the  point 
where  this  story  begins  to  touch  it,  it  flowed,  with  wide,  placid 
surface,  over  a  v€ist  expanse  of  level  plain,  dull  and  uninteresting 
enough,  with  scarce  a  tree  visible,  far  or  near.  In  the  eastern 
distance  blue  peaks,  faintly  discerned,  showed  the  *  sierra' — the 
saw  edge — of  the  mountains.  A  settlement,  altogether  unlovely, 
composed  of  unadorned  wooden  shanties,  a  big  planked  building, 
and  a  tall  chimney  vomiting  wood  smoke  plenteously,  was  the 
feature  that  struck  the  stranger  coming  on  the  river  at  that  point 
from  the  plain.  Better  acquaintance  showed  a  wood  jetty  jutting 
into  the  river;  beside  it  a  little  steam  launch  puffing  with  all 
steam  up.  On  first  sight  one  would  deem  it  accident  to  have 
chanced  on  the  settlement  at  the  moment  that  the  little  launch 
was  in  full  order  of  steam-puffing.    Later  one  would  learn  that 
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this  was  the  chronic  state  of  life  of  the  sijiall  launch.  She  spent 
her  time  moored  to  the  jetty's  stakes  in  this  condition  of  perpetoal 
impatience,  save  when  she  was  now  and  then  permitted  to  give  it 
vent  in  sharp  dashes  into  mid-current.  Thence  she  returned  with 
something  dragging  at  her  stem  cable — something  that  the  men  on 
board  her  had  lassoed,  or  moored,  or  in  some  manner  secured  with 
a  skill  and  a  ready  profanity  bom  of  much  practice — ^a  pine-wood 
cask,  which  would  be  rolled  up  the  incUne  of  the  jetty,  and  finally 
into  the  big  planked  building  with  smoky  chimney.  Immense 
letters  painted  along  the  riverward  length  of  this  building  an- 
nounced it  to  all  passing  up  or  down  the  river  as  the  Columbian 
Salmon  Cannery. 

This  was  the  explanation  of  the  perpetual  impatience  of  the 
little  steam  launch  moored  beside  the  jetty.  She  was  waiting, 
always  waiting,  while  look-out  men,  in  relays,  kept  guard,  watching 
for  the  arrival  of  the  salmon  casks  that  came  rolUng  down  the 
flood  of  the  great  river.  Then,  when  the  word  was  given,  she  went 
puffing  and  bustling  out,  and  brought  in  the  cask,  with  its  freight 
of  salmon,  to  be  treated  in  the  cannery.  Here  the  fish  were  cut 
up,  tinned,  and  soldered  down,  and  thence  they  were  sent  ofiE  by 
cargo  steamers  that  called  from  time  to  time  to  bear  them  down 
to  the  city  at  the  great  river's  mouth,  whence  they  would  be  des- 
patched to  the  markets  of  America,  England,  and  the  world. 

Obviously  this  settlement,  for  the  canning  purposes,  was  not 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  by  which  the  salmon  were  communicated, 
as  a  conmiercial  and  edible  article,  to  the  universe ;  but  for  the 
present  our  business  is  with  this,  the  second  link. 

In  the  little  wooden  office  attached  to  the  bigger  planked  building 
sat  a  man  gazing  out,  through  the  window,  on  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  river  that  glided  endlessly  before  him.  His  eyes  were  on  the 
river,  but  their  look  conveyed  the  impression  that  his  thoughts  were 
elsewhere,  far  away,  uninterested  by  the  not  too  interesting  scene 
that  had  grown  sufficiently  familiar  to  him.  His  face  was  not  the 
face  of  a  weak  man,  but  it  was  the  face  of  a  beaten  man,  of  a  man 
with  whom  the  battle  of  hfe  had  gone  hardly  and  adversely,  of  a 
man  who  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten,  but 
knew  how  to  take  his  beating,  not  smilingly,  indeed,  but  with 
fortitude.  He  could  still  hold  his  head  up  and  look  his  fellow  man 
in  the  face,  but  not  without  efiEort.  * 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Jim  ?  '  said  a  voice,  not  unkindly, 
from  the  bigger  desk,  that  was  set  at  an  angle  to  his  own. 
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The  man  started  at  the  words,  and  began  to  address  himself 
with  sadden  zeal  to  the  ledger  before  him. 

*No,  I  did  not  mean  that,'  said  the  man  at  the  other  desk, 
smiling  at  the  way  in  which  his  question  had  been  taken ;  *  I  was 
onlj  meaning  what  I  said.  Tell  us  what  you  were  thinking  of. 
Tour  thoughts  were  far  away.' 

*  Ay,  far  enough,*  he  replied  sadly.  *  I  was  thinking  of — ^how 
it  all  happened.    I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it.' 

The  man  to  whom  he  spoke  was  the  boss,  the  manager,  of  this 
canning  business,  and  the  '  it '  to  which  the  speaker  referred  as  a 
matter  well  known  to  both  of  them  was  the  trouble  that  had  set 
the  characteristic  mark  on  his  face  and  given  him  the  €ispect  of  a 
beaten  man,  looking  drearily  out  of  the  window  of  the  cannery  office. 

'There's  no  mistake  about  it,'  he  added  despondently,  'Jo 
Wolffs  got  the  best  of  me  every  time.' 

The  '  every  time '  of  his  speech  was  only  an  idiom ;  it  did  not 
imply  that  tbe  said  Jo,  or  Johann  Wolff,  a  *  Dutchman,'  as  they 
caDed  him  in  the  language  of  the  country,  though  really  a  German 
by  nationality,  had  bested  him  often,  only  that  he  had  bested  him 
once,  but  that  the  once  had  been  enough.  It  had  been  so  far 
enough  that  it  had  changed  the  relative  positions  of  himself  and 
Wolff,  so  far  enough  that  only  a  short  three  months  ago  Wolff 
bad  been  sitting  at  the  desk,  gazing  out  of  the  office  window,  and 
he,  Jim  Sladen,  had  been  in  the  post  that  the  Dutchman  now 
held,  managing  the  salmon  catchery — as  they  called  it,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  cannery,  the  whole  business  being  styled  the 
fishery — ^higher  up  the  river.  It  might  not  seem  any  great  differ- 
ence, but  it  was  the  difference  between  the  post  of  manager  of  a 
comparatively  small  affair  and  the  post  of  assistant-manager  of  a 
comparatively  large  one.  Besides,  it  meant  a  step,  even  if  a  small 
one,  in  the  matter  of  salary,  downwards  ;  and  that  is  never  a  good 
direction  for  a  man's  feet.  Lastly,  but  most  distressingly,  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  forced  to  take  the  step  had  been 
Buch  as  left  his  character  for  honour  under  a  cloud. 

The  'boss'  of  the  cannery — ^he  who  now  questioned  Sladen 
about  his  vagrant  thoughts — ^had  been  absent.  Wolff,  the  assistant- 
manager,  had  been  left  in  charge,  and  between  him  and  Sladen, 
then  managing  the  '  catchery '  business,  the  accounts  had  some- 
how fallen  into  a  mess.  The  system,  no  doubt,  was  bad  and  un- 
bunnesslike,  for  neither  had  the  training  of  business  men,  and 
the  whole  thing  had  got  '  fogged  up,'  as  Sladen  put  it ;  he  could 
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not  explain  the  matter  fully — neither  could  Wolff,  fully ;  only  the 
latter  managed  to  explain  it  sufficiently  to  make  it  appear  as  if  all 
the  fault  lay  with  Sladen,  up  the  river ;  and  seeing  thttt  things 
did  not  tally,  the  heads  of  the  company,  in  Vancouver,  took  Sladen 
to  blame  for  it.  The  manager  at  the  cannery  was  his  friend,  and 
spoke  up  for  him ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  even  here, 
gazing  drearily  out  of  the  window,  but  would  have  been  on  the 
wide  world,  with  a  doubtful  character  to  back  him,  seeking  a 
living. 

*  How  was  it  you  and  Jo  Wolff  first  fell  out  ? '  the  manager 
asked  presently,  for  there  had  been  bad  blood  between  the  two 
even  before  this  little  affair  of  the  accounts. 

'  About  a  girl,'  said  Sladen  vaguely. 

'  Of  course,'  repUed  the  manager,  with  an  air  of  much  worldly 
wisdom. 

Sladen  did  not  show  any  inclination  to  be  conmaunicative  on 
this  head,  so  the  manager  went  on  : 

'  There's  only  one  thing  about  it  all  that  I'm  glad  of,  but  I 
suppose  it's  not  much  consolation  to  you — I'm  glad  to  have  you 
here  instead  of  that  Jo  Wolff.    I  never  cared  about  the  fellow.' 

'  I  dare  say  he's  not  so  bad,'  said  Sladen,  trying  to  speak  charit- 
ably, *but  somehow  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  may  have 
tried — ^may  have  done  what  he  did — to  try  to  put  it  on  me.' 

'  I  know,'  the  manager  said  sympathetically.  '  It's  bad  for 
you.' 

The  two  smoked  awhile  in  silence. 

*  I  wonder  how  he  gets  on  with  the  Redskins  up  there  ?  '  the 
manager  said  at  length;  for  most  of  the  business  was  done  by 
Indians  at  the  catchery,  so  far  as  it  was  not  purely  mechanical. 

*  Get  on  ?  He  don't  get  on,  I  believe.  They  don't  Uke  him. 
Can't  get  over  his  name.  You  know  what  queer  devils  these 
fellows  are.  BeUeve  he  turns  into  a  wolf  night-times.  '^Him 
wolf,  night,"  Bloodstone  said  to  me  once,  when  I  asked  him  about 
the  Dutchman.    You  know  what  quaint  ideas  these  fellows  have.' 

*I  know,'  the  boss  said,  nodding;  for  the  were-wolf  legend 
current  among  the  Indians  was  familiar  to  him. 

*  There's  no  knowing  what's  working  in  those  fellows'  minds,' 
Sladen  said. 

'  I  suppose  not.' 

'  I  doubt  if  they've  got  feehngs,  most  of  them.  There's  only 
one  I  ever  knew  that  seemed  to  have.' 
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•Who  was  that?' 

*  That  Bloodstone  fellow  that's  up  there  now.' 

'  Blooistone  !  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him !  You  brought  him  there, 
did  you  not  ?  ' 

*  I  brought  him  there,  yes.    That's  to  say,  he  came.' 

*  He  came — ^yes ;  but  with  you.' 

*  With  me,  yes ;  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go.' 
'  Why  didn't  he  go  back  to  his  tribe  ?  ' 

*  His  tribe  ?  They  wouldn't  help  him.  They  don't  have  no 
boards  of  guardians  and  poorhouses  among  a  Eichichew  tribe  of 
Redskins.' 

*  I  suppose  not.    And  he  was  starving  when  you  foimd  him  ? ' 

*  He  was  well-nigh  starved.  His  shoulders  stood  up  Uke  the 
ends  of  dothes-pegs,  and  his  face  fell  forward  when  I  hfted  him. 
Fve  seen  Redskins — dead  Redskins — ^that  have  been  starved  to 
death  before,  but  I've  never  seen  one  that  was  so  much  starved, 
though  he  wasn't  dead.' 

'  And  what  were  you  doing  in  his  coimtry — ^hunting  ?  ' 

*No — except  as  a  matter  of  business — for  the  pot.    I  was 

prospecting  for  gold  in  the  Whitesand  Valley.    You  wouldn't  know 

it,  I  expect.' 

'  No,  I  don't.    But  you  think  Bloodstone  was  grateful  ? ' 

*  I  think  so — ^yes.  I  think  he  would  do  me  a  good  turn  if  he 
could.  He  never  said  so,  of  course,  but  when  I  went  away — left 
Uie  catchery,  you  know — he  wanted  to  give  me  the  greatest  trea- 
sure he  had  in  the  world — a  wampum  thing — great  medicine — a  raw 
hide  collar  all  worked  in  wampum  and  porcupine  quill,  really  a 
wonderful  thing.  There  are  two  other  fellows  of  his  tribe  up  at 
the  catchery.  I've  seen  them  look  at  it  in  the  queerest  way. 
Evidently  it's  a  valuable  thing — ^in  the  way  of  medicine,  I  mean.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  take  it  ? ' 

*I  didn't  want  the  medicine,  thank  you — ^Redskin  medicine. 
It  was  no  use  to  me,  and  it  meant  all  the  world  to  him.' 

The  men  smoked  in  silence  again.  Then  Sladen  returned  to  the 
subject  : 

*I  don't  like  that  wampum  thing  at  all— that  collar— it's  a 
comic-looking  thing.  Somehow  I  feel  €is  if  it  really  has  some  sort 
of  medicine  about  it — something  uncanny-like.' 

*  Nonsense,  man !  Why,  you're  superstitious  !  Besides  it  can't 
afifect  you  now,  anyway.  It's  away  up  there,  and  you're — down 
here.' 
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*  I  know,  I  know.  Yes,  but  Fve  got  a  feeling  Til  see  that 
collar  again.' 

*  Superstition,  pure  superstition.' 

*  Yes,  I  expect  it  is ;  and  yet  it's  not  all  superstition  either. 
When  I  went  away  and  wouldn't  take  it,  the  beggar,  Bloodstone, 
said  :  "  You  shall  have  it,  my  father.  I  will  send  it."  You  know 
the  way  those  fellows  talk.' 

*  I  know,  yes,  of  course ;  but  it's  all  rubbish,  all  the  same. 
How  can  he  send  it,  and  what  if  he  does  ?  What  does  he  mean 
by  it  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know  what  he  meant,  I'm  sure,  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
about  it  often.' 

'  He  only  wishes  you  good.' 

*  Yes,  he  does,  but  still — ^well,  I  can't  help  it.' 

'  You  never  were  meant  for  a  business  man,  Sladen ;  you're  too 
fanciful.' 

'  I  expect  I  am.  I  haven't  made  much  of  a  success  of  the 
business  career  anyway,'  he  said,  with  some  bitter  humour. 
*  I  wonder  what  they're  doing  up  there — at  the  catchery.' 

If  Sladen  had  been  able  to  see  *  what  they  were  doing  up  there ' 
his  wonder  would  not  have  been  at  all  diminished.  The  up-river 
settlement,  the  catchery,  was  strikingly  unlike  the  down-river 
settlement,  the  cannery.  Here,  where  the  river  flowed  wide  and 
placid  over  level  plains,  the  aspect  of  Nature  was  still,  and  not  a 
little  dreary,  though  the  great  volume  of  water,  flowing  steadily 
onward,  had  a  grandeur  of  restrained  force.  But  there,  where  the 
river  narrowed  and  flowed  over  a  steeper  channel  among  the  foot- 
hills, its  force  was  exhibited  under  no  restraint.  Hills,  swelling 
into  mountains  eastward,  formed  its  landscape,  with  the  dark,  tall 
pine  trees  making  a  solemn  shade  and  a  thick  roof  overhead. 
In  the  midst  of  the  great  gloom  the  river  itself  came  rushing, 
roaring,  foaming,  sparkling  between  the  deep  cliffs  of  grey-stone, 
through  which  it  had  worn  its  bed  during  the  ages  of  its  tumultuous 
life.  Among  the  pines  the  small  settlement  stood,  deeply  em- 
bowered, smaller  than  the  cannery  establishment  below,  but  as 
picturesque  in  itself  and  its  surroundings  as  the  latter  was  bare 
and  ugly.  Under  the  pines  the  smoke  from  the  wigwams  of  the 
Indians  and  from  the  few  plank  huts  crept  up  through  the  roofing 
trees,  as  it  could  find  a  way,  with  no  heinous  great  chimney  to 
guide  it  and  to  spoil  the  landscape.  The  huts  and  wigwams  them- 
selves were  bright  with  the  colours  that  the  Indian  folk  affect* 
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ooIoniB  that  did  not  seem  too  garish  under  the  mellowing  shade. 
Beside  these  buildings  was  the  apparatus  of  a  two-hand  sawmill, 
and  the  sheds  where  men  constantly  worked  making  casks  that 
should  roll  down  the  river,  with  a  freight  of  salmon,  to  be  salvaged 
by  the  puffing  httle  steam  launch  at  the  cannery  below.  Every- 
where in  the  background,  heaped  in  confusion,  lay  trunks  of  the 
great  pines  felled  on  the  mountain-side  and  shot  down  the  made 
incline  till  they  came  to  a  standstill  on  the  level  of  the  catchery. 
There  some  were  sawed  into  planking  for  the  casks,  and  some, 
tied  together  raft-wise,  sent  floating  down  the  river  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  cannery  below,  and  come  forth,  in  the  form  of  smoke, 
belching  from  the  ugly  chimney. 

But  most  interesting  and  most  striking  feature  of  all  was  the 
great  wheel,  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  big  steamer,  one-quarter  in 
and  three-quarters  out  of  water,  which  the  force  of  the  stream  kept 
in  perpetual  rotation.  Each  paddle  was  fitted  with  a  great  scoop, 
its  sides  inclined  at  such  an  angle  that  when  it  came  to  the  top,  in 
the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  aught  that  it  brought  up  from  the 
rushing  river  was  shot  out,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  on  an  inclined 
shoot  of  wood  that  led  down  to  a  building  beside  the  water's  edge 
—the  building  where  the  casks  stood,  ever  ready  stacked. 

And  that  which  the  great  wheel  brought  up  out  of  the  river  in 
its  big  scoops  could  be  Utile  else  than  salmon.  Now  and  again 
a  great  snag,  borne  along  by  the  river,  would  get  caught,  and  there 
would  be  trouble,  and  need  of  much  repairs.  But  these  bodies 
were  in  no  considerable  proportion  to  the  great  silvery  fish  that 
the  wheel  kept  lifting  out  and  rolling  up  into  the  air,  thence  to  be 
tilted  into  the  wooden  shoot,  and  so  to  go  sUding  down  to  the  shed 
below,  where  stood  men  ready  to  deal  them  the  death  blow  with  a 
practised  bludgeon,  and  stow  them  into  the  casks  already  half- 
packed  with  the  rock  salt  that  the  moimtains  furnished.  Then 
another  packing  of  salt  would  be  put  upon  them,  and  when  the 
cask  was  full  its  head  would  be  hammered  on,  it  would  be  launched 
into  the  stream,  and  go  whirling  down,  to  be  descried  by  the  look- 
out man,  who  gave  the  word  to  the  httle  steam  launch.  A  few, 
no  .oubt,  passing  in  the  night,  would  go  down  the  river  and  never 
be  recovered,  but  long  practice  had  taught  the  men  the  hours 
th  '  the  casks  took,  according  to  the  height  of  the  river,  in  floating 
do  1,  and  they  timed  it  so  that  few  came  past  the  cannery  after 
su    own. 

Tl  ihi^  varied  industry  went  on,  as  a  common  rule,  with  the 
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regularity  of  clockwork,  to  the  continn^l  roar  of  the  great  cataiact 
that  broke  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  catchery.  This  catchery, 
with  its  great  wheel,  was  no  invention  of  the  cunning  native.  It 
may  be  seen  on  many  of  the  European  rivers  in  full  work— only  it 
does  not  catch  so  many  salmon,  because  in  Europe  the  numbers  ol 
the  fish  are  but  as  one  to  the  hundred  in  the  American  rivers. 
Maybe  the  American  fish  are  not  of  quite  the  same  species,  but 
they  taste  very  similar — ^from  a  can. 

At  the  moment  that  Sladen,  far  away  down,  was  wondering 
'  what  they  were  doing '  above,  there  was  a  certain  disturbance  of 
the  normal  course  of  the  industry.  A  few  men  were  fitfully  at 
work,  for  lack  of  other  excitement,  but  many  were  away  up  the 
mountain-sides,  calling  loudly,  firing  rifles  to  attract  attention, 
shouting  *  Jo  ! '  '  Wolli !  *  *  Mr.  Wolff !  *  according  to  their  con- 
dition in  life,  the  colour  of  their  skins,  and  the  consequent  degree 
of  their  familiarity  with  the  man  whose  notice  they  were  anxious 
to  attract. 

But  to  neither  the  famihar  nor  the  ceremonial  shoutings  did 
the  man  called  upon  respond,  nor  fire  again  in  answer  to  the  signab 
that  were  fired  to  him.  It  was,  indeed,  unlikely  that  his  response 
would  take  this  form,  for  he  had  left  his  rifle,  as  was  discovered, 
in  his  hut.  But  for  that,  his  absence  might  have  been  explained. 
Given  that  fact,  and  the  further  certainty  that  he  had  borrowed 
no  rifle  from  a  member  of  the jaettlement,  his  absence  grew  in  the 
last  degree  mysterious.  Had  he  gone  for  a  walk,  and  fallen  from 
the  mountain-side  at  a  precipitous  place,  even  then  he  might 
have  answered,  or  the  Redskins,  well  used  to  such  enterprises, 
might  have  tracked  him.  But  all  likely  and  unlikely  steep  places 
of  the  mountain  had  been  explored,  without  any  chancing  on  his 
person  or  his  trail ;  and,  as  a  point  of  fact,  people  in  that  country 
do  not  '  go  for  a  walk.'  Mr.  Wolff,  besides,  would  have  been  the 
last  man  to  do  so. 

So  he  was  lost ;  and  when  a  man  was  lost  at  the  catchery  there 
was  but  one  reasonable  way  of  losing  him,  and  that  was  by  the 
river,  on  which  swift-sUding  and  often  tremendous  roaring  force  of 
water  the  Bedskins  looked  down  ominously,  as  if  upbraiding  it 
with  the  kidnapping  of  their  *  boss '  or  their  '  father,'  and  handled 
their  medicine  things  with  tremulous  fingers.  Only  Bloodstone 
did  not  handle  his  medicine  thing,  with  fingers  tremulous  or  other- 
wise, for  he  had  lost  his  collar  adorned  with  the  porcupine  quills 
«nd  the  wampum.    He  sat  rather  apart,  on  a  rock,  with  his  two 
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friends  of  the  *Kicliichew'  tribe,  as  it  pleased  the  white  men 
there  to  call  it,  and  looked  at  the  river  with  a  solemnity  which 
seemed  to  have  in  it  a  tinge  of  satisfaction. 

Such  corioos  interruption,  then,  of  the  normal  industry  happened 
to  be  in  process  at  the  moment  that  Sladen  expressed  his  wonder 
'  what  they  were  doing,*  Wol£E  at  that  time  having  been  lost,  as 
far  as  could  be  reckoned,  the  better  part  of  four-and-twenty 
hours. 

Not  being  given  the  boon  of  second  sight,  the  manager  of  the 
cannery  said,  in  answer  to  Sladen's  wonder  : 

'  Doing  ?    Same  as  usual,  I  expect.' 

*  I  suppose  so,'  said  Sladen,  acquiescent.  *  There's  the  launch 
out  again,'  he  announced  from  his  watch-post  at  the  window. 
'They're  doing  good  business  this  year,  anyhow.' 

'Bonanza.' 

Then  there  was  silence  awhile.  Presently  came  a  tap  at  the 
door. 

'  Come  in.' 

Two  of  the  launch  men  appeared  when  the  office  door  was 


*  Something  for  you,  Mr.  Sladen,'  they  said,  grinning. 
'  Something  for  me  ! ' 

^  Come  and  see  ! ' 

It  was  not  a  long  step  to  the  door,  and  there  Sladen  saw  a 
cask,  inscribed  in  lai^e  letters  with  '  Mr.  Sladen,  Very  Private.' 

The  letters  were  branded  on,  and  showed  strongly  against  the 
white  pine  of  the  cask. 

'  Let's  see — ^what  can  it  be  ?  (Jet  a  hammer.'  But  at  the 
moment  the  call  of  the  Mook-out'  again  sent  the  launch  men 
flying  to  their  work.    Sladen  had  to  fetch  the  hammer  for  himself. 

'  The  thing  says,  "  Very  private,"  '  the  manager  remarked,  as 
Saden  b^an  to  hanmier  vigorously  at  the  cask  head. 

*  Very  private  be  darned ! '  he  answered.  '  I'm  going  to  see 
what  in  thunder  it  all  means.'  *  Crash  ! '  of  the  hammer.  *  It's 
some  blamed  joke,  I  expect,'  from  Sladen.  ^  Crash  ! '  again  from 
the  hammer,  and  '  Crack ! '  from  the  staved  cask-head. 

*  It  ifl  giving  ! '  said  Sladen. 

He  edged  the  hanmier  in  and  levered  out  a  split  of  wood.  Then 
he  looked  into  tiie  cask. 

*  By  thunder ! ' 

*  What  is  it  ?  '  the  manager  asked; 
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*  Look  !  *  said  Sladen. 

The  manager  peered  in,  then  started  back.  ^  It's  some  great 
beast!' 

^  It  is,'  said  Sladen,  in  a  like  voice.    ^  It's  a  wolf,  and  a  big  'un.' 
'  It's  a  wolf,  sure.' 

*  And  do  you  see  what's  romid  its  neck  ?  '  Sladen  asked  in  a 
fearful  whisper. 

'  I  do  see  something.    I  can't  quite  make  out  what  it  is. 

*  I  can.    It's  the  wampum  collar.' 

When  the  two  men  had  partly  recovered  from  the  surprise  of 
their  discovery  the  manager  conmaented  to  Sladen  on  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  legend  branded  on  the  cask-head. 

*  It  says  "  very  private,"  '  he  observed.  *  We'd  better  finish 
this  job  in  the  office.' 

A  few  more  prisings  with  the  hammer  forced  ofi  the  cask's 
head,  and  presently  they  drew  forth  on  the  wood  floor  of  the  office 
the  body  of  an  inmaense  wolf.  The  pelt  was  sodden  with  water, 
and  a  large  blood-stained  hole  in  the  ribs  indicated  that  it  had 
been  shot  at  very  short  range. 

^  It's  only  a  Redskin  can  '^  still  hunt "  a  wolf  as  close  as  that,' 
Sladen  said  significantly. 

They  began  to  discuss  the  aspects  of  the  affair,  but  were  quickly 
interrupted  by  a  knocking.  The  manager  answered  the  knock  by 
going  to  the  door,  holding  it  ajar  while  a  leister  was  handed  in  to 
him,  and  closing  it  again  quickly.  He  broke  the  envelope  and 
imfolded  the  paper. 

After  a  first  glance  at  the  letter  he  swore  gently  under  his 
breath,  and  when  he  had  finished  reading  handed  the  letter  to 
Sladen  without  a  word.  It  described  the  loss  of  Johann  Wolff  at 
the  up-river  catchery,  as  told  above. 

'  How  did  this  come  ?  '  Sladen  asked,  after  the  two  men  had 
looked  in  each  other's  eyes  a  moment  to  see  that  each  had  the 
thought  that  was  in  the  other's  mind. 
"    *  One  of  the  Redskins  from  the  catchery,  in  a  canoe.' 

'  Kichichew  ?  ' 

'  No,  Fraser  River  Indian.' 

*  He  wouldn't  know  anything  of  this,  then,'  Sladen  said,  with  a 
nod  of  his  head  at  the  dead  wolf  on  the  floor. 

*  I  suppose  not.* 

*  It's  Eachichew  work,  for  sure — Bloodstone's  work.' 

*  I  suppose  it  is.    Curious  we  should  just  be  talking  about  it.' 
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'  It's  no  good  saying  anything  about  this,  I  guess  ?  '  with 
another  nod  at  the  grim  carcass. 

*  Better  not,  I  should  say.  Can't  bring  Jo  Wolff  back  to  life 
again.  It'U  be  dark  in  an  hour ;  then  we'll  just  tie  a  stone  to 
this  fellow's  neck,  instead  of  his  handsome  collar,  and  chuck  him 
into  the  river.' 

The  significance  of  the  evidences  was  fairly  obvious.  Wolff, 
the  man,  had  died,  whether  by  fair  means  or  foul  there  was  no 
certain  mode  of  knowing,  but  probabilities  made  strongly  for  the 
latter  alternative.  Coincidently  it  had  happened  to  Bloodstone  or 
some  other  of  the  Indians  to  shoot  a  wolf  of  unusual  size,  and  im- 
mediately the  idea  had  occurred  to  them  that  it  was  an  incama- 
ticm  of  Wolff's  spirit.  According  to  an  Indian's  psychical  notions 
it  would  seem  quite  a  rational  and  natural  idea  to  tie  the  wampum 
collar  tightly  round  the  neck  of  the  wolf,  probably  before  life  was 
quite  extinct,  that  both  by  its  physical  compression  of  the  air 
passage  and  by  its  occult  medicinal  powers  it  should  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  spirit ;  and,  further,  it  would  be  quite  in  accord  with 
Indian  ideas  of  all  that  was  graceful  in  the  relations  between  man 
and  man  to  send  such  an  offering  as  this — ^the  bestially  incarnated 
80q1  of  his  enemy — ^to  Jim  Sladen,  to  whom  Bloodstone  owed  a 
debt  of  special  gratitude. 

'  You  said  you  thought  Bloodstone  would  do  you  a  good  turn 
if  he  had  the  chance,'  the  manager  observed  grimly. 

'  And  this  was  his  notion  of  doing  me  a  good  turn  !  Poor 
Jo  Wolff !    Fm  sure  I  never  wished  him  harm.' 

'  Fm  sure  you  didn't.' 

At  the  catchery  it  was  concluded  that  the  'boss'  was  lost, 
'fell  into  the  river  and  drowned — ^no  more  heard  of  him '  The 
self-constituted  executors,  who  looked  into  his  papers,  found  some 
evidence  that  his  accounts  were  not  precisely  square,  and  th? 
benefit  of  the  doubt  thus  raised  went  so  far  in  Sladen's  favour  with 
the  heads  of  the  company  in  Vancouver  that  he  was  reinstated 
forthwith  in  his  old  position,  vacated  by  the  loss  of  Wolff,  as  manager 
of  the  catchery  up-river. 

in  he  entered  on  his  duties  he  looked  about  him  among  ths 
tn  jes  for  Bloodstone,  but  the  Indian  was  gone,  no  one  knew 
wl  -n.  After  the  manner  of  his  folk  he  had  vanished,  without 
no  .^.  A  few  months  later  an  Indian,  in  whom  Sladen  believed 
th  he  recognised  the  features  of  his  old  friend  of  the  wampum 
00    '  appeared  and  asked  to  be  taken  on  as  a  hand.    But  the 
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blue  paint  which  had  fonnerly  streaked  his  face,  and  had  earned 
him,  with  the  streakings  of  native  red,  his  sobriquet  among  the 
white  men,  had  disappeared,  and  he  took  work  under  another 
name.  The  features  of  the  Indians  are  so  similar,  to  white  men's 
eyes,  that  Sladen  could  never  be  certain  whether  he  were  the 
man.  Once,  to  test  him,  he  showed  him  the  collar  of  wampum,  but 
with  true  Indian  impassivity  the  man  gave  no  sign  of  recognising 
it.  The  very  impassivity,  however,  seemed  in  itself  suspicioua, 
Uke  a  piece  of  too  artistic  art ;  for  the  thing  was  so  renowned  as 
'  medicine '  among  all  Indians  of  the  tribe  that  his  lack  of  apparent 
emotion  at  its  sight  in  a  white  man's  keeping  did  not  seem  wholly 
natural. 

'  A  Redskin,  you  see,'  said  the  Oregon  man  who  told  the  tale, 
'  a  Redskin  sometimes  kin  show  gratitude  some ;  only  you  can't 
always  tell  for  sure  what  kinder  shape  his  gratitude's  gwine  ter 
take.' 
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Relate,  my  Muse,  the  fame  of  him 

Whose  calling  and  peculiar  mission 
It  was  to  wage  with  courage  grim 

A  battle  'gainst  eflfete  Tradition  ! 
When  Movements  moved,  with  holy  zest 

He  scaled  the  breach  and  led  the  stormers, — 
And  was  among  the  first  and  best 

Of  Educational  Eeformers. 

He  saw  the  boy  at  public  schools 

Regard  his  books  with  fear  and  loathing, 
From  Latin's  arbitrary  rules 

Deriving  practically  nothing, — 
He  said,  *  0  bounding  human  boys, 

Of  all  the  £eu:e  whereon  you  fatten. 
What  chiefly  mars  your  simple  joys  ? ' 

With  one  accord  they  answered  *  Latin ! ' 

*  Exactly  so,'  th'  inquirer  cried, 

'  This  is  the  lore  which  cramps  and  stunts  us ; 
Oh,  how  can  pedagogues  abide 

A  course  that  makes  their  pupils  dunces  ? 
Since  with  the  rules  of  Latin  Prose 

They  can't  be  brought  to  yield  Compliance, 
This  Fact  conclusively  it  shows — 

They've  all  a  natuiul  bent  for  Science  ! ' 

They  sought  for  Scientific  Truth, 

Aiid  physicists  with  books  and  birches 

Guided  the  faltering  steps  of  youth 
«        In  biological  researches : 

Some  principle  of  Science  still 

E'en  out  of  School  they  did  proceed  on : 

Where  H^O's  ran  clear  and  chill 
They'd  pluck  the  shy  Dicotyledon : 

Copyright,  1906,  by  A,  P,  Qodley,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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'Twas  all  in  vain — ^the  hnman  boy 

Eemained  unalterably  chilly : 
Still  less  than  Virgil's  tale  of  Troy 

He  liked  compulsory  bacilli ! 
Much  grieved  the  zealot  was  thereat : — 

*  Well  try/  he  said,  *  a  course  of  spelling '  .  .  . 
But  oh !  the  way  they  hated  that 

Quite  overcomes  my  power  of  telling ! 

'  There  must  be  ways/  the  good  man  said, 

'  (Though  hitherto  perhaps  we've  missed  'em) 
Of  putting  things  within  the  head : 

We've  something  wrong  about  the  System : ' 
And  musing  o'er  the  sacred  flame 

Of  G-enius,  and  the  cause  that  hid  it. 
He  unto  this  conclusion  came — 

COMPULSION  was  the  thing  that  did  it. 

*  Within  the  boy's  aspiring  brain 

For  Study  still  there  lies  a  craving, 
And  what  is  won  against  the  grain 

Is  never  really  worth  the  having  : 
Our  ancestors,  misguided  race. 

Could  learn  a  thing  because  they'd  got  to,— 
We  stand  upon  a  surer  base 

And  Liberty's  our  only  motto ! ' 

And  now  those  simple  human  boys, — 

All,  to  a  boy,  for  Culture  yearning, — • 
No  pedagogues  with  idle  noise 

Impede  upon  the  path  of  Learning : — 
Beleased  from  books  and  teachers  both. 

No  intellectual  pastures  feed  'em ; 
And,  if  they  lose  in  mental  growth. 

Think  how  they  gain  in  Moral  Freedom ! 

A.  D.  CrODLEY. 
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Ths  GoodereB  weie  a  Herefordsliire  family.  The  first  of  them  to 
emerge  from  the  purely  local  importance  of  respectable  country 
sqdres  was  Edward  Gk>odere,  of  Burhope,  who  represented  his 
county  in  the  Parliament  of  1709  and  was  made  a  baronet  by 
Queen  Anne.  Rather  more  than  twenty  years  before  Sir  Edward 
had  married  a  Miss  Dinely,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Edward  Dinely,  Bart.,  of  Charlton,  in  Worcestershire.  This 
young  lady  was  worth  about  £3,000  a  year,  and  for  that  reason 
appeared  to  be  an  excellent  match  to  the  young  Gbodere,  whose 
own  estate  brought  him  in  an  annual  income  of  barely  £1,000. 
Feaiing  lest  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  should  consider  him  an 
onsuitable  husband  for  so  comfortable  an  heiress,  Edward  Gk>odere 
at  first  addressed  his  suit  to  Miss  Dinely  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  &ther  and  mother,  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  sure  of  her 
affections  that  he  dared  openly  to  claim  her  hand.  His  discretion 
was  rewarded.  He  secured  the  heiress  as  his  wife,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  fortune  during  her  lifetime ;  but  it  was  settled — and 
this  is  important  in  view  of  subsequent  events — that  on  her  death 
her  fortune  was  to  go  to  her  eldest  son.  This  settlement  became 
effective  by  the  birth  of  an  heir,  which  was  followed  by  the  birth  of 
two  other  sons,  John,  and  Samuel  bom  in  1687.  As  the  boys  grew 
to  manhood  the  eldest  was  kept  at  home  and  educated  in  a  way 
befitting  his  prospects,  while  John  and  Samuel  were  sent  to  sea. 
The  first  catastrophe  occurring  in  the  family,  and  the  prelude  to 
the  bloody  drama  which  destroyed  the  honour  and  fortunes  of  the 
house,  was  the  imtimely  death  of  the  eldest  son.  An  amiable  and 
accomplished  youth  of  happy  promise,  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  in 
Ireland,  whereupon  John,  the  second  son,  was  recalled  from  his 
shin,  the  Diamond  (1708),  to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  heir- 


le  materials  for  this  tragic  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  family  are  to 
b  rond  in  voL  zvii.  of  Howell's  State  Trials  and  in  a  few  contemporary 
p  hletB  dealing  with  the  case  which  are  referred  to  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
I  ih  Musenm  Library  onder  the  heading  *  Ooodere.'  One  of  these  pamphlets 
ii  s  work  of  Samnel  Foote,  the  celebrated  comedian,  who  through  his  mother 
1      — hew  to  the  two  brothers  whose  story  is  here  told. 
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In  the  meantime  the  youngest,  Samuel,  had  remained  at  sea, 
and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  throughout  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  As  an  officer  he  showed  himself  valorous 
and  insubordinate;  though  report  spoke  of  him  as  acting  with 
great  bravery  at  Ferrol  and  St.  Sebastian  he  was  convicted  by  a 
court-martial,  on  December  24,  1719,  of  having  been  '  very  much 
wanting  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  *  in  the  latter  engagement, 
and  dismissed  his  ship.  After  this  he  returned  home ;  and  the 
next  twenty  years  witnessed  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
feud  between  the  two  brothers  which  united  them  finally  in  violent 
death,  and  left  to  a  poor  eccentric  the  pitiful  task  of  ringing  down 
the  curtain  on  the  tragedy  of  the  Gooderes  with  the  sorrowful  farce 
of  the  half-witted  Knight  of  Windsor. 

When  Samuel,  in  consequence  of  the  court-martial  on  his  con- 
duct at  St.  Sebastian,  retired  temporarily  from  the  Navy  he  found 
elements  of  discord  already  present  in  his  family.  John,  since  his 
return  home  on  his  elder  brother's  death,  had  not  succeeded  in 
hitting  it  off  with  his  father.  His  short  experience  as  a  sailor 
had  roughened  a  character  already  marked  by  an  unpleasing 
eccentricity,  the  first  sign  of  that  degeneracy  in  the  family  wits 
which  reached  a  climax  in  the  mad  offspring  of  his  brother. 
Sir  Edward  declared  John  fitter  to  be  a  boatswain  than  a  baronet ; 
consequently  it  was  not  difficult  for  Samuel,  when  he  returned 
from  sea,  to  win  not  only  his  father's  confidence  and  support  but 
the  general  good  opinion  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  who  were 
quick  to  compare  his  attractive  manners  with  the  stubborn  un- 
couthness  of  his  elder  brother.  John  rejected  all  his  father's 
attempts  to  make  him  a  gentleman ;  Samuel  charmed  all  by  his 
candour  and  good-nature,  and  acquired  a  delightful  reputation 
for  being  *  as  gallant  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the  Navy.'  Certainly 
there  were  those  who  hinted  that  Samuel,  with  all  his  good-humour, 
was  a  man  of  violent  and  unscrupulous  temper,  and  stories  were 
told  of  how,  as  a  boy,  he  had  robbed  his  father's  house  and  clapped 
a  pistol  to  his  mother's  breast,  while  on  another  occasion  he  had 
threatened  to  put  a  brace  of  bullets  through  his  father's  heart  if 
he  did  not  supply  him  immediately  with  money  to  gratify  his 
extravagant  habits.  The  friends  of  John  declared  the  elder  to  be 
a  sane,  upright,  conscientious  man  and  Samuel  a  mischievous  and 
daring  rascal,  whilst  the  friends  of  Samuel  protested  that  the 
younger  was  the  upright,  dutiful,  and  charming  son,  John  a  cruel, 
grasping,  irresponsible  boor.    The  sequel  would  seem  to  show  that 
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Jolm  was  the  madder  and  more  honest  of  the  two,  Samuel  the 
saner  and  miquestionably  the  more  dangerous;  both  in  a  like 
degree  passionate,  vindictive,  avaricious,  and  rather  more  in- 
different towards  each  other  than  brothers  usually  are. 

The  hostility  of  these  two  brothers  was  no  private  thing,  one 
of  those  painfully  stifled  disagreements  that  only  break  out  in  the 
domestic  circle.  It  sought  public  expression,  and  found  it  in  a 
contest  between  them  for  a  neighbouring  mayoralty.  The  brothers 
were  rival  candidates,  and  each  chose  to  consider  himself  elected. 
Accordingly  on  the  Sunday  after  the  election  John  and  Samuel  in 
civic  robes,  and  with  accompanying  trains,  raced  to  church  in  their 
official  capacities.  John  arrived  first,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
mayor's  seat  of  honour.  Samuel  hurried  after  him  and,  having 
more  resolute  attendants,  turned  out  his  elder  brother.  In  a  Par- 
liamentary election  Samuel,  by  siding  against  the  family  candidate, 
procured  his  reinstatement  in  the  Navy,  and  was  posted  to  the 
ship  Antelope  for  a  fortnight  with  a  view  to  obtaining  promotion  in 
rank.  Such  were  the  preliminaries  in  a  struggle  which  family 
aSairs  soon  hastened  to  a  desperate  conclusion. 

The  brothers  had  married — John  a  Miss  Lawford,  a  Bristol 
heiress,  who  brought  him  £10,000  and  bore  him  a  son ;  Samuel  a 
Miss  Watts,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Both 
these  marriages  were  more  or  less  unfortunate  in  their  results. 
John  disagreed  with  his  wife  for  the  same  reason  that  he  had 
disagreed  with  his  father,  his  inability  to  behave  Uke  a  gentleman  ; 
Samuel's  two  sons  were  weak-headed  in  varying  degree.  Sir 
Edward  would  seem  to  haVe  attempted  to  reconcile  some  measure 
of  impartiality  in  his  sons'  disputes  with  a  decided  leaning  towards 
Samuel,  but  on  the  death  of  Lady  Goodere  the  family  greed  of  gold 
estranged  him  completely  from  the  cause  of  John.  According  to 
his  marriage  settiement  Lady  Goodere's  separate  property  went 
on  her  death  to  her  eldest  son,  and  Sir  Edward  now  found  his 
income  diminished  by  some  £3,000.  Certainly  John  allowed  his 
father  to  retain  the  estate  of  Henley,  in  Worcestershire,  to  the  value 
of  £500  a  year,  but  even  this  concession  failed  to  reconcile  Sir 
Edward  to  the  inevitable  ;  Samuel  was  always  at  his  side  to  remind 
him  of  his  diminished  income  and  his  enforced  dependence  on  the 
parsimonious  John. 

Jacob-Uke,  the  younger  brother  now  set  himself  to  supplant 
the  elder  in  the  inheritance  of  Burhope,  the  family  property  in 
Herefordshire,  which  it  lay  with  Sir  Edward  to  dispose  of  at  his 
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death.  When  that  event  occurred,  in  1739,  the  will  of  the  late 
baronet  showed  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  heal  the  now 
flagrant  enmity  of  his  sons  by  a  not  unfair  compromise.  To  John, 
who  was  already  well  provided  for,  he  left  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Burhope  estate  during  his  lifetime,  with  remainder  to  Samuel 
and  his  heirs.  But,  however  well  meant,  this  attempt  to  heal  the 
family  jars  was  a  complete  failure.  Each  of  the  brothers  desired 
all  for  himself  and  nothing  for  the  other.  John  accused  his  father 
of  ingratitude  in  so  poorly  repaying  his  kindness  in  allowing  him 
the  use  of  the  Henley  property  during  his  lifetime ;  Samuel  was 
merely  disappointed  and  enraged  that  Sir  Edward's  obvious  pre- 
ference for  him  in  his  latter  days  had  received  such  inadequate 
expression  in  his  will.  John  showed  his  sense  of  injury  by  giving 
his  father  a  cheap  and  unworthy  funeral,  much  to  Samuel's  horror ; 
Samuel  displayed  his  loss  of  self-control  by  hurrying  down  to 
Burhope  with  six  ruffians,  and  flourishing  in  his  brother's  face  a 
lease  which  he  said  Sir  Edward  had  granted  him  before  his  death ; 
he  was  only  prevented  from  further  acts  of  violence  by  Sir  John 
running  upstairs  and  taking  refuge  behind  a  blunderbuss. 

In  a  family  composed  of  such  warring  and  discordant  elements, 
in  which  envy,  greed,  and  the  beginnings  of  mental  alienation  are 
teased  into  mischievous  activity  by  the  manifold  vexations  of 
succession  and  inheritance,  one  cause  of  quarrel  follows  with 
startling  rapidity  on  the  heels  of  another.  Sir  John's  eccentricity 
of  character  had  not  been  without  its  effect  on  his  married  Ufe ; 
he  treated  his  son  with  unaccountable  neglect,  and  did  everything 
to  provoke  his  wife  to  seek  consolation  for  her  trying  situation  in 
the  arms  of  another.  Whether  she  had  actually  done  so  is  un- 
certain ;  in  any  case  Sir  John  accused  her  of  misconduct  with  a 
neighbouring  baronet,  Sir  Robert  Jason,  and  by  the  suborned 
ev'vdence  of  servants  and  tenants,  if  the  partisans  of  the  lady  are 
to  be  believed,  obtained  £600  damages  against  the  defendant. 
This  victory  Sir  John  followed  up  by  indicting  Lady  Goodere  in 
the  King's  Bench  for  conspiring  against  his  life,  and  she  was 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisoimient.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  this  last  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  murder  was  merely  the  fabrication  of  a  vindictive  eccentric 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  hirelings,  or  should  be  regarded  as 
the  actual  outcome  of  the  evil  influence  of  Samuel,  who  had  espoused 
Lady  Gk>odere's  cause  and  was  now  perhaps  endeavouring  to 
execute  with  her  assistance  the  murderous  design  which  he  after- 
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wards  carried  out  on  his  own  account.  Samuel  had  undoubtedly 
mtervened  in  his  brother's  marital  affairs,  and  from  the  nature  of 
things  taken  the  wife's  part.  But  it  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  the 
lady's  innocence  that,  when  Sir  John  followed  up  his  two  previous 
actions  by  applying  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  divorce,  the  Lords, 
notwithstanding  the  judgment  in  the  Common  Pleas  and  the 
sentence  of  the  King's  Bench,  refused  to  grant  it.  Sir  John  had 
moreover  shown  a  distinctly  vindictive  spirit  by  suing  for  his 
divorce  while  his  wife  was  still  undergoing  her  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment, and  it  was  only  through  the  efforts  of  her  friends, 
chief  among  them  Samuel,  that  she  was  enabled  successfully  to 
resist  his  suit.  These  facts  would  suggest  that  Lady  Goodere  was 
leaDy  suffering  some  sort  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  her  peculiar 
husband,  and  that,  whatever  Captain  Samuel's  motives,  he  was  in 
this  instance  on  the  side  of  justice. 

But  a  circumstance  befeU  at  this  time  that  wrought  so  dismal  a 
consequence  in  the  soul  of  Captain  Samuel  (xoodere  that  all  other 
causes  of  quarrel,  secret  grudges,  and  open  hatreds  paled  their 
ineffectual  fixe  before  the  flame  of  this  new  mortification.  As  the 
death  of  a  son  and  heir  had  first  brought  the  two  brothers  face  to 
face,  and  made  them  hate  each  other  with  a  deadly  hate,  so  the 
death  of  another  son  and  heir  removed  the  last  human  being  that 
could  stand  between  the  house  of  Groodere  and  the  'Newgate 
Calendar.'  Sir  John's  only  son,  neglected  all  his  life  by  his  singular 
father,  who  had  apprenticed  him  to  a  saddler,  and  spoilt  by  his 
easy  mother,  not  unnaturally  wrecked  his  youth  in  dissipation, 
with  the  result  that  he  died  in  miserable  circumstances  in  the  year 
1740.  His  father  showed  his  sense  of  his  affiction  by  himself 
driving  to  the  grave  the  hearse  that  contained  the  last  remains  of 
his  posterity.  Drive  on,  anomalous  baronet!  tumble  young 
hopeful  into  his  grave  !  but  have  a  care  lest  your  own  hearse  journey 
be  not  so  very  far  away  in  point  of  time,  and  Brother  Samuel's 
too.  Such  a  nodding  of  plumes  as  there  will  be  on  the  road  from 
Bristol  to  Hereford  before  many  months  are  past.  Bristol  is  now 
a  city  of  some  interest  to  the  Goodere  family,  for  about  November 
1740  Captain  Samuel  Goodere,  B.N.,  is  gazetted  to  his  Majesty's 
ship  Ruby^  lying  in  the  King's  road  of  that  city. 

Only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Dinely  Goodere,  Bart.,  dead,  the 
Dindy  property  in  Worcestershire,  left  to  Sir  John  by  his  mother, 
should  pass,  on  his  death,  to  Captain  Samuel  as  next  remainder- 
man under  the  settlement,  saving  always  the  right  of  the  said  Sir 
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John  to  cut  o£E  the  entail.  This  right  Sir  John,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1740,  suddenly  announced  his  intention  of  exercising  in 
favour  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Foote,  of  Bristol,  mother  of  Samuel  Foote, 
comedian  that  is  to  be.  In  the  heart  of  a  turbulent  sea  captain, 
trained  in  what  was  then  one  of  the  finest  schools  for  breeding 
ruffians  from  gentlemen  that  the  worid  has  ever  seen,  this  latest 
manoeuvre  of  a  hated  brother  stirred  a  vehement  desire  for  a  final 
settlement  of  all  points  at  issue  by  piratical  expedients.  The 
spirit  of  Cain  entered  into  the  soul  of  Captain  Samuel :  his  hand  is 
on  his  cutlass ;  he  clears  his  decks  for  action. 

Now  my  anger  s  up, 
Ten  thousand  virgfins  kneeling  at  my  feet, 
And  with  one  general  cry  howling  for  mercy, 
Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

Captain  Samuel  withdraws  himself  to  his  good  ship  Ruby  at  Bristol. 
Sir  John,  full  of  infirmities,  has  gone  to  Bath  to  take  the  waters. 
These  are  the  respective  situations  of  these  two  elderiy  gentlemen 
in  the  new  year  of  1741.  The  Captain  is  now  fifty-three  years 
old,  the  baronet  nearing  sixty,  gentlemen  of  ripe  age  to  be  about 
repeating  the  story  of  the  first  murder. 

Mr.  Jarrit  Smith  was  a  Bristol  solicitor,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  acted  at  different  times  for  Sir  John  Groodere.  The  baronet 
trusted  Mr.  Smith  and  reUed  on  his  judgment  in  his  business  affairs. 
It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  Captain  Groodere  should  confide 
to  Mr.  Smith  a  desire  that  he  alleged  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart 
to  be  reconciled  with  his  elder  brother.  This  friendly  spirit  had 
come  over  the  Captain  towards  the  end  of  1740,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Smith  communicated  it  to  his  client.  After 
some  demur  Sir  John  allowed  Mr.  Smith  to  persuade  him  to  a 
meeting  with  his  brother  the  next  time  he  should  come  to  Bristol. 
He  was  then  staying  at  Bath,  as  ^  his  heart  was  bad '  and  he  was 
very  deaf  ;  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Bath  waters  would  mend 
his  troubles.  Tuesday,  January  13,  was  the  day  finally  fixed  on 
for  the  meeting ;  Sir  John  was  to  come  to  Mr.  Smith's  hou&  on 
College  Green  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Smith  warned 
the  penitent  Captain  to  be  there  in  good  time,  as  his  brother  was 
a  man  of  exact  pimctuality. 

Mr.  Smith's  warning  was  evidently  not  lost  on  Captain  Goodere, 
who  took  rather  extraordinary  steps  in  order  to  be  up  to  time. 
Opposite  Mr.  Smith's  house  on  College  Green  stood  the  White 
Hart  alehouse,  kept  by  one  Hobbs.    On  the  first  floor  of  the  ale- 
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house  was  a  little  closet  where  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  sit 
and  look  out  of  the  window  while  drinking.  This  window  com- 
manded a  view  of  Mr.  Smith's  house.  What  more  natural  than 
that  Captain  Groodere,  anxious  to  fall  in  with  Sir  John's  punctual 
habits,  should  hire  this  room  for  Tuesday  morning,  so  £hat  he 
could  come  on  shore,  take  an  early  breakfast,  and  await  from  the 
window  his  brother's  coming  ?  But  it  was,  perhaps,  a  little  exces- 
sive on  the  Captain's  part  to  expect  that  this  scrupulous  interest  in 
his  brother's  approach  should  be  shared  by  Matthew  Mahony,  an 
Irish  sailor  on  his  own  ship,  and  half  a  dozen  ill-behaved  ruffians 
from  a  privateersman  then  lying  off  Bristol.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Captain  did  elect  to  entertain  such  dubious  persons  on  Tuesday 
moming,  January  13,  at  the  "White  Hart  alehouse,  while  he  himself 
breakfasted  off  coffee  and  toast  in  the  closet  over  the  porch,  looking 
out  for  his  brother.  Punctual  to  the  hour  Sir  John  rode  up  to 
Mr.  Smith's,  followed  by  a  mounted  servant,  and  went  into  the 
floKcitor's  office.  He  only  stayed  a  few  moments  aiid  then  rode 
off,  saying  he  would  be  in  Bristol  again  the  following  Sunday,  and 
that  he  had  no  time  to  see  his  brother  then.  But  his  brother  had 
seen  him  and  thought  him  ^  looking  better  than  he  used  to  do,'  so 
he  told  Mr.  Smith.  He  had  also  pointed  out  Sir  John  to  Mahony 
and  his  conoipanions,  and  Mahony  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
personality  of  the  worthy  baronet  that  he  had  followed  him  a  mile 
or  two  at  some  speed,  returning  sweating  to  the  alehouse  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  '  Look  well  at  him,  but  don't  touch  him,'  the 
Captain  had  said  to  Mahony  when  he  started  ;  for  the  Captain  had 
observed  that  the  baronet  was  riding  with  pistols  in  front  of  him 
and  a  mounted  servant  at  his  back.  On  his  return  to  the  White 
Hart  Mahony  treated  himself  to  some  ale  at  the  Captain's  expense, 
and  ordered  the  Captain's  room  to  be  ready,  dusted,  and  a  fire 
lighted  over  against  the  next  Saturday. 

The  Captain  in  the  meantime  was  determined  not  to  be  frus- 
trated in  his  brotherly  approaches.  He  continued  full  of  compli- 
ment to  good  Mr.  Smith,  and  was  deUghted  when  that  gentleman 
informed  him  that  Sir  John  was  to  be  with  him  again  the  next 
Smiday,  the  18th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Smith 
showed  him  a  letter  from  his  brother  to  that  effect,  and  the  Captain 
remarked  on  the  improvement  in  the  baronet's  handwriting ;  in 
Hr.  Smith's  opinion  all  things  promised  well  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  Mahony,  in  a  short  jacket, 
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trousers,  and  a  leather  cap,  came  into  the  White  Hart  and  sat 
down  to  drink  ale  with  a  scabby-faced  man  from  the  Vernon  priva- 
teer ;  they  were  soon  joined  by  two  other  men,  more  or  less  ill- 
favoored,  likewise  from  the  Vernon  privateer.  These  shady 
persons  had  just  seen  an  old  gentleman  in  black,  with  a  scarlet 
cloak  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  alight  from  horseback  and  go  into 
Mr.  Jarrit  Smith's  house,  opposite.  He  was  wearing  a  black  velvet 
cap  over  his  ears,  to  keep  them  warm,  as  he  suffered  from  deafness. 
They  had  recognised  him  as  Sir  John  Groodere,  Bart.,  and  this  time 
they  had  observed  that  he  was  without  pistols  and  mounted  servant. 
He  had  been  followed  into  Mr.  Smith's  house  by  Captain  Goodere, 
wearing  a  dark  shag  coat  with  yellow  buttons  and  a  gold-trimmed 
waistcoat,  and  carrying  sword  and  cane.  Mahony  and  friends 
were  now  passing  the  time  noisily  over  their  ale  until  these  two 
brothers  should  come  out  of  Mr.  Jarrit  Smith's  house.  From 
College  Green  there  is  a  way  leading  down  to  the  river,  which  runs 
by  St.  Augustine's  Bank  and  the  lime-kilns  in  the  brickyard.  Here 
Captain  Goodere  has  ordered  the  barge  of  the  Ruby  man-of-war  to 
be  moored  by  three  o'clock,  and  he  is  to  be  waited  lor,  as  he  is 
bringing  some  one  on  board  with  him  that  evening. 

Until  almost  the  last  moment  Mr.  Smith  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  interview  he  had  arranged  between  the  brothers. 
True  nothing  very  definite  had  taken  place  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
promise ;  but  the  good  feeling,  nay,  the  affection  of  Captain  Samuel 
had  been  so  evident,  Sir  John  so  cordial  and  obliging,  that  the 
attorney  may  well  have  hoped  for  a  speedy  and  complete  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences.  No  sooner  had  the  Captain  entered  the 
room  in  which  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Smith  were  talking  together  than 
he  went  straight  up  to  his  brother,  and,  with  all  the  affection  in 
the  world,  kissed  him  heartily.  Mr.  Smith  made  them  sit  down  by 
the  fire,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  and  they  drank  to  each  other. 
Sir  John  in  water,  being  forbidden  anything  else,  Samuel  in  a 
bumper  of  wine.  For  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  two 
brothers  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  chatting  in  a  friendly  way. 
The  Captain  spoke  of  the  family  estate  in  Herefordshire,  and  how 
good  the  land  was.  At  length  Sir  John  rose  up  and  said,  ^  Brother, 
I  wish  you  well,'  and,  after  arranging  to  be  with  Mr.  Smith  again  at 
half -past  eight  the  following  morning,  went  out.  Mr.  Smith  was 
brimming  over  with  joy  at  the  happy  result  of  the  interview,  and 
with  pardonable  self-importance  turned  to  the  Captain.  ^  I  think/ 
he  said,  ^  I  have  done  great^things][for  you.'    But,  to  his  intense 
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soipriae,  the  Captain  abruptly  replied,  *  By  Grod,  it  will  not  do  ! ' 
and  lan  veiy  nimbly  out  of  the  house  after  hiB  brother.  Mr.  Smith 
followed  him  to  the  door,  and  as  the  two  brothers  turned  by  the 
waU  of  St.  Augustine's  Church  he  saw  some  sailors  come  out  of  the 
White  Hart  alehouse,  one  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand.  The  Captain 
exchanged  a  hurried  word  with  them,  and  they  all  disappeared  out 
of  sight.  Mr.  Smith  would  have  followed  them,  but  he  had  pro- 
mised to  fetch  his  wife  from  a  neighbour's  house.  ^  Some  people 
tiiink,'  he  said  on  a  subsequent  occasion, '  it  was  well  I  did  not ' — 
a  very  justifiable  surmise. 

This  Sunday,  January  18,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  loiterers 
about  Mr.  Thompson's  dock  by  the  lime-kilns,  where  Captain 
Goodere's  barge  was  moored,  were  treated  to  an  unusual  spectacle. 
They  saw  a  man  with  his  clothes  rufiSed  and  shoved  up  to  his  arm- 
pits being  pushed  along  by  some  five  or  six  sailors,  who  threatened 
m  loud  tones  death  and  damnation  to  any  who  interfered  with 
their  proceedings.  The  huddled  figure  in  their  midst,  they  said, 
was  a  midflhipman  who  had  committed  a  murder  and  was  being 
taken  to  be  tried  on  board  his  ship.  But  the '  midshipman's '  clothes 
got  settled  down  after  a  while,  and  a  carpenter's  ^e  thought  she 
recognised  the  face  of  Sir  John  Goodere,  for  whom  her  husband 
had  once  mended  a  chair.  She  was  right ;  it  was  indeed  Sir  John, 
and  as  they  drove  him  on,  he  struggled  and  called  out  his  name, 
and  said  they  were  going  to  murder  him.  But  no  one  heeded  his 
cries.  The  proceeding  acquired  respectability  from  a  gentleman 
m  a  shag  coat  and  gold-trimmed  waistcoat,  who,  with  cane  poised 
in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the  other,  marched  by  the  side  of  the 
roffians  and  ordered  their  speed.  Arrived  at  the  water's  edge,  a 
plank  was  put  out  to  the  barge,  and  the  murderous  '  midshipman ' 
poshed  into  the  stem-sheet.  But  before  the  boat  was  well  off 
from  the  water-side  the  *  midshipman '  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to 
those  standing  near,  ^  For  Grod's  sake,  gentlemen,  if  any  of  you 
know  Mr.  Jarrit  Smith  in  the  College  Green  tell  him  my  name  is 

Sir  John  Dinely ' *  Goodere,'  he  would  have  added,  no  doubt,  had 

not  the  authoritative  gentleman  in  the  shag  coat  stuffed  the  flap 
oi  is  coat  into  his  mouth,  exclaiming  loud  enough  for  those  on 
h  I  to  hear,  *  Haven't  you  given  the  rogues  of  lawyers  money 
ei  igh  already  ?  Do  you  want  to  give  them  more  ?  I'll  take 
Gi      they  shall  never  have  any  more  of  you ;  now  I'll  take  care  of 

7    •'  , 

<"  Captain's  method  of  taking  care  of  his  brother  was  certainly 
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an  original  one.  The  fashion  in  which  Sir  John  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  barge  was,  perhaps  unavoidably,  coercive.  And  the 
baronet  was  hardly  reassured  when  the  Captain,  it  being  a  bitterly 
cold  night,  pulled  off  his  brother's  red  cloak  and  put  it  over  his  own 
shoulders.  Sir  John  asked  what  *  the  Captain  was  going  to  do 
with  him.'  *  I  am  going  to  carry  you  on  board,  to  save  you  from 
ruin  and  from  lying  rotting  in  a  jail,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  know 
better  things,'  answered  the  elder ;  *  I  believe  you  are  going  to 
murder  me.  You  may  as  well  throw  me  overboard  and  murder  me 
here  right  as  carry  me  on  board  ship  and  murder  me.'  *No,' 
replied  the  yoimger,  '  I  am  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing,  but  I 
would  have  you  make  your  peace  with  God.'  They  said  no  more, 
for  Sir  John,  deprived  of  his  cloak,  was  soon  numbed  by  the  cold, 
and  sat  still,  groaning  in  bodily  distress. 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  at  night  when  Captain  Goodere, 
'  in  a  pleasant  humour,'  came  on  board  the  Ruby.  He  greeted  his 
officers  in  happy  fashion.  '  How  do  you  all  do,  gentlemen  ?  Ex- 
cuse me,  gentlemen,  from  going  the  right  way  to-night,  for  I  have 
brought  an  old  mad  fellow  on  board,  and  I  must  take  care  of  him ; ' 
and  the  officers  saw  the  object  of  his  care  come  groaning  up  the 
side  of  the  ship,  a  chilled  old  gentleman  in  a  black  cap,  who  '  looked 
much  surprised,  as  a  person  used  ill.'  As  soon  as  he  had  been  got 
roughly  on  board  the  *  old  mad  fellow '  was  hauled  down  to  the 
purser's  cabin,  which  had  been  already  cleaned  out  by  the  Captain's 
orders  for  the  reception  of  a  visitor.  The  visitor  complained  of  a 
pain  in  his  thigh,  occasioned  by  his  rude  treatment,  and  the  Captain 
offered  him  a  dram,  which  he  refused,  nor  would  he  allow  his  wet 
clothes  to  be  shifted.  Mahony,  the  Irishman,  made  to  take  them 
off,  but  he  stopped  him  :  *  Don't  strip  me,  fellow,  until  I  am  dead.' 
He  was  searched,  and  a  knife  taken  from  him.  He  asked  them  to 
take  care  of  it,  for  it  had  been  his  son's  knife,  and  several  times 
during  that  night  he  was  heard  to  ask  for  this  knife.  Before  leaving 
his  charge  the  Captain  sent  for  the  ship's  carpenter  to  put  two 
bolts  on  the  cabin  door,  and  a  sentinel,  one  Buchanan,  was  placed 
outside  with  a  naked  cutlass  in  his  hand. 

The  'madman'  gave  Sentry  Buchanan  little  trouble  in  his 
watch.  He  groaned  a  good  deal,  and  about  eleven  required  some 
assistance.  Mahony,  the  Irishman,  went  in  to  see  after  him. 
The  old  gentleman  was  still  uneasy  as  to  his  fate.  He  asked 
Mahony  if  his  brother  had  said  he  was  mad.  *  Formerly,'  he  said, 
*  I  used  to  be  so,  but  now  I  have  not  tasted  wine  these  two  years,' 
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He  could  not  believe,  lie  added,  that  the  men  who  had  attacked 
him  that  day  were  sailors,  '  for,  if  so,  they  are  sadly  degenerated 
from  what  sailors  were  formerly ;  for  I  myself  have  been  at  sea, 
and  might  have  been  a  conmiander.'  Then  for  a  space  they  talked 
together  of  the  East  Indies,  until  Mahony  left  him.  And  after 
that  one  that  lay  in  an  adjoining  cabin,  Jones,  the  ship's  cooper, 
heard  the  gentleman  pray  to  God  to  be  his  Comforter  in  his  afllic- 
tion ;  he  said  to  himself  that  he  knew  he  was  to  be  murdered,  and 
prayed  that  it  might  come  to  light  by  one  means  or  another.  But 
the  cooper  did  not  heed  his  words,  thinking  him  to  be  a  madman. 

The  poor  *  madman '  was  right  none  the  less.  Though  he  knew 
it  not,  he  had  just  talked  amicably  with  his  executioner.  Mahony 
was  now  in  the  Captain's  cabin,  and  the  Captain  busy  preparing 
for  his  brother  a  truly  grievous  instance  of  the  degeneracy  of 
modem  seamen.  Shakespeare  has  immortalised  in  more  than  one 
of  his  plays  the  kind  of  interview  that  passed  between  Captain 
Goodere  and  the  Irishman.  The  former  did  not  waste  words ; 
Mahony,  he  said,  must  murder  his  brother,  and  that  before  four 
the  next  morning.  Mahony  objected  ;  the  Captain  insisted.  Mahony 
oonld  not  do  it  alone.  Then  he  must  do  it  with  some  one  else. 
With  whom  ?  The  Captain  suggested  one  Elisha  Cole,  but  EUsha 
had  been  drunk  all  day  and  was  therefore  not  to  be  relied  on. 
Then  the  Captain  sent  for  Charles  White,  a  very  stout,  lusty  fellow, 
and  produced  a  bottle  of  rum.  He  told  White  a  madman  had  to 
be  murdered.  With  the  help  of  sundry  drams  and  promises  of 
reward  Mahony  and  White  were  brought  at  last  to  the  sticking 
point.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  The  Captain  produced  a 
piece  of  half -inch  rope  about  nine  feet  long,  in  which  White  made 
a  noose.  This  round  the  neck  and  a  handkerchief  over  the  mouth 
ought,  in  the  trusty  hands  of  Mahony  and  White,  to  settle  the  mad- 
man for  good  and  all ;  the  Captain  promised  to  keep  guard  outside, 
to  prevent  interruption. 

About  midnight  Buchanan,  the  sentry,  was  sent  for  to  the 
Captain's  cabin.  There  he  found  the  Captain  and  Mahony  drinking 
ram.  The  Captain  asked  him  how  his  brother  was.  Buchanan 
lepUed  that  he  groaned  a  little.  ^  Ah  ! '  said  the  Captain,  '  I  am 
coming  down  by-and-by  to  shift  him  with  dry  stockings ; '  and 
some  time  after,  in  pursuance  of  his  kind  intention,  the  Captain 
did  accordingly  come  down  to  the  cabin  and,  taking  his  cutlass 
from  him,  relieved  Buchanan  of  any  further  sentry  duty.  All  was 
now  in  order  for  the  shifting  of  Sir  John'a  stockings. 
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Jones,  the  ship's  cooper,  had  fallen  asleep  after  hearing  the 
madman's  prayers.  It  was  the  slop  room  in  which  he  and  his 
wife  were  sleeping ;  only  a  thin  deal  partition  with  a  cradc  in  it 
separated  this  apartment  from  the  parser's  cabin,  so  that  what 
occurred  in  one  room  woold  be  quite  audible  and  partially  visible 
to  any  person  lying  in  the  other.  About  two  o'clock  Mrs.  Jon^ 
was  awakened  by  hearing  voices  in  the  purser's  cabin.  Hahony 
was  talking  to  the  madman.  The  latter  could  not  sleep.  Mahony 
offered  to  take  a  letter  for  him  to  Bristol.  Then  she  heard  some 
one  say  to  him,  *  You  must  lie  still  and  not  speak  a  word  for  your 
life,'  and  then  a  sound  as  of  a  struggle.  She  waked  her  husband. 
*  Don't  you  hear  the  noise,'  she  whispered,  *  that  is  made  by  the 
gentleman  ?  I  believe  they  are  killing  him.*  Jones  listened. 
What  happened  afterwards  is  best  told  in  his  own  words.  '  I  then 
heard  him  (the  gentleman)  kick  and  cry  out,  "  Here  are  twenty 
guineas  :  take  it ;  don't  murder  me.  Must  I  die  ?  Must  I  die  1 
Oh,  my  life  !  "  and  give  several  kecks  with  his  throat,  and  then  he 
was  still.  I  got  up  in  my  bed ;  I  saw  a  light  glimmering  in  at  the 
crack,  and  saw  Mahony  with  a  candle  in  his  hand.  The  gentleman 
was  lying  on  one  side.  Charles  White  was  there,  and  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  pull  the  gentleman  upright.  I  heard  Mahony  cry  out, 
**  Danm  ye,  let  us  get  his  watch  out."  White  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
went  to  tumbling  him  up  to  get  out  his  money,  and  unbuttoned 
his  breeches  to  get  out  his  watch.'  At  last  Wliite  got  it  out  and 
gave  it  to  his  companion.  The  gold  and  silver  he  took  out  in  like 
fashion  from  the  dead  man's  pockets,  Jones  still  peering  through 
the  partition.  *  He  (the  gentleman  again)  lay  in  a  very  uneasy 
manner  with  one  leg  up ;  and  when  they  moved  him  he  still  re- 
mained so,  which  gave  me  a  suspicion  that  he  was  dead.  White 
put  his  hand  in  another  pocket,  took  out  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  was  going  to  read  it.  "  Damn  ye ! "  said  Mahony, 
"  don't  stand  to  read  it ! " '  And  then  Jones,  the  cooper,  still 
watching,  saw  a  person's  hand  on  the  throat  of  this  gentleman,  and 
heard  the  person  say,  '  'Tis  done,  and  well  done.'  *  It  was  a  hand 
whiter  than  that  of  a  common  sailor.  I  have  often  seen  Mahony's 
and  White's  hands,  and  I  thought  the  hand  was  whiter  than  either 
of  theirs.'  That  white  hand  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  hand  of  Captain 
Samuel  Goodere.  He  has  been  at  the  door  all  the  time,  naked 
cutlass  in  hand,  waving  back  any  whom  chance  brought  at  that 
hour  near  the  purser's  cabin.  He  has  taken  a  candle  from  Buchanan 
and  handed  it  into  the  cabin  to  illuminate  th^  better  what  was 
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paflsing  within.  And  now,  somewhere  about  three  o'clock,  the 
Btooldngs  have  been  shifted,  and  Mahony  and  White  will  soon  be 
on  their  way  to  Bristol  in  the  Captain's  own  boat  with  a  store  of 
guineas  and  a  gold  watch.  The  Captain  has  locked  the  door  of  the 
pmser's  cabin  and  put  Buchanan  on  duty  there  again,  with  orders 
to  fetch  him  if  the  madman  make  any  noise,  a  rather  unlikely 
eventuality. 

Jones,  the  cooper,  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  not  the  only  persons  on 
board  who  had  heard  something  of  this  proceeding  in  the  purser's 
cabin.  Mr.  Dudgeon,  the  surgeon's  mate,  sleeping  three  yards  off 
from  the  same  cabin,  had  been  similarly  awakened,  and  had  heard 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  some  foul  work  was  being  done  on 
^  old  madman.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  Captain  lock  the  door 
of  the  purser's  cabin  and  return  to  his  own  he  got  up  stealthily 
and,  groping  in  the  dark,  came  across  Mr.  Heathome,  the  watch. 
He  could  not  see  his  features,  but,  recognising  his  voice,  whispered, 
^  Mr.  Heathome,  here  hath  been  a  hellish  cabal  to-night.  I  believe 
they  have  murdered  the  gentleman.'  His  suspicions  were  confirmed 
when  Heathome  told  him  that  the  Captain  had  ordered  the  boat 
out  to  take  some  one  on  shore.  Determined  to  know  the  worst, 
the  two  men  crept  down  to  the  purser's  cabin  and  questioned 
Buchanan,  who  was  still  on  guard.  In  a  short  time  they  were 
jdned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones, '  shaking  and  trembling,'  the  horror 
of  the  night  still  on  them.  They  told  their  story,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  be  communicated  without  delay  to  the  Lieutenant. 
But  first  they  would  satisfy  themselves  that  the  gentleman  was 
really  dead.  In  the  wall  of  the  steward's  cabin,  which  divided  it 
from  the  purser's,  there  was  a  scuttle.  As  they  drew  it  a  cat  flew 
out  in  their  faces — ^an  unpleasant  shock  to  these  awe-stricken  men, 
harrowed  by  the  experiences  of  the  night.  Recovered  from  this 
surprise,  they  looked  again  and  saw  the  gentleman  lying  on  the 
bed  in  the  posture  Jones  had  described  to  them.  About  his  neck 
a  doth  was  tied,  and  on  the  neck  itself  were  marks  of  finger-nails ; 
bkiod  was  ooidng  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  all  things  pointing  to 
a  recent  strangulation.  The  cooper  prodded  the  body  with  a  long 
s     k,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life. 

)ir.  Dudgeon  at  once  acquainted  the  Lieutenant  with  these 
f  to,  but  it  was  agreed  that  no  action  should  be  taken  till  the 
I  ning.  There  was  an  evident  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
(  lers  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  laying  hands  on  their  captain. 
i      H  from  his  rank  he  had  always  behaved  to  them  in  a  *  very 
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genteel  manner/  and  it  seemed  to  them  very  painful  to  be  obliged 
now  to  seize  him  as  a  fratricide.  The  Lieutenant  declined  to  pre- 
vent Mahony  and  White  from  leaving  the  ship,  as  they  had  ilie 
Captain's  permission.  He  would  wait  till  morning,  to  see  if  the 
gentleman  were  really  dead,  a  fact  which  was  hardly  beyond  doubt 
At  eight  in  the  morning  he  still  refused  to  proceed  any  further 
until  he  had  seen  whether  or  no  the  Captain  sent  down  to  the 
purser's  cabin.  When  the  Captain  invited  Mr.  Dudgeon  and  the 
lieutenant  to  breakfast  with  him  they  accepted  his  invitation. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  course  they  would  have  pursued 
had  not  the  cooper,  Jones,  indignant  at  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  an  acddental  witness,  declared  his  intention  of  writing  to  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  if  the  Lieutenant  stiU  refused 
to  arrest  the  murderer.  Jones's  determination  proved  effectual,  and 
tiie  Lieutenant  took  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  his  commander. 
Accompanied  by  Jones  and  Buchanan,  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Captain's  cabin  and  asked  him  to  come  out  and  drink  a^bss 
of  wine  with  him.  The  Captain,  his  suspicions  aroused,  dedined 
the  invitation.  The  Lieutenant  opened  the  door  and  went  in, 
followed  by  the  two  others.  As  they  laid  hold  of  Gk>odere  he 
exclaimed,  '  Hey !  hey !  what  have  I  done  f  '  and  when  they  told 
him  the  reason  of  his  arrest  he  added,  ^  What,  if  the  villains  have 
murdered  my  brother  can  I  help  it  ?  I  know  nothing  of  it.'  The 
same  night  Mahony  and  White  were  taken  in  Bristol. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Sir  John  (Joodere,  Bart., 
"by  his  brother,  Captain  Samuel  Gk>odere,  of  the  Ruby  man-of-war. 
Apart  from  the  consanguinity  of  the  two  principal  actors  the 
crime  is  one  fraught  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror;  the 
age  of  the  victim,  the  cruelty  of  his  treatment,  his  seLenre  hj 
ruffians  in  the  open  streets  of  Bristol,  his  imprisonment  in  tiie  dark 
cabin  of  the  man-of-war,  his  six  hours'  agony,  and  finally  hiB  brutal 
assassination  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  shocking  occurrenoeB. 
But  in  this  instance  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  violent  crime 
are  heightened  by  touches  which  would  have  been  highly  creditable 
to  a  writer  of  romance.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  written  of  tiie 
white  hand  seen  by  the  ship's  cooper  through  the  crack  in  the 
partition ;  ^  and  there  are  many  other  incidents  hardly  less  ghastiy 
which  embellish  that  night  of  murder  in  the  bowels  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  the  Ruby. 

>  Essay  on  •  State  Trials '  in  vol.  iii.  of  Hawn  in  a  Lihra/ry, 
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The  trial  of  Captain  GUxxleie  and  Matthew  Mahony  took  plaoe 
at  Bristol,  on  March  26,  before  Serjeant  Michael  Foster,  Recorder 
of  that  city,  afterwards  a  distinguished  judge  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  story  of  the  murder  was  recapitulated  at  length  by 
ihe  various  witnesses,  and  its  completeness  left  no  hope  of  acquittal 
for  the  prisoners.  Certain  points  of  law  raised  by  Captain  Gk>odere's 
counsel  were  speedily  overruled.  The  Captain  himself  attempted 
to  meet  the  charge  by  calling  evidence  of  his  brother's  insanity 
and  his  own  respectability.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  though 
nndoubtedly  eccentric,  the  baronet  seems  to  have  been  considered 
quite  sane  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  From  what  he  himself 
said  to  Mahony  on  the  night  of  the  murder  he  would  appear  to  have 
at  one  time  rather  aggravated  his  peculiar  temper  by  drinking  too 
much  wine,  but  for  two  years  before  his  death  he  had  been  a  water- 
drinker.  As  to  the  Captain's  other  defence,  it  is  inunediately 
obfious  that  neighbourly  kindness  and  punctual  attendance  at 
divine  service — ^pleasant  features  in  the  Captain's  disposition  sworn 
to  by  his  witnesses — cannot  be  considered  as  valid  excuses  for 
iratricide. 

The  Captain's  conduct  after  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
apon  him  was  a  strange  mixture  of  penitence  for  his  crime  and  a 
deffire  to  avoid  his  punishment.  He  not  only  addressed  repeated 
petitions  to  his  friends  to  intercede  for  his  life,  but  conspired  with 
certam  colliers  to  rescue  him  on  the  day  of  execution.  At  the 
same  time  he  admitted  that  justice  had  most  deservedly  over- 
taken him,  regretted  that  he  had  involved  Mahony  and  White  in 
a  ahnilar  fate,  and,  when  all  hope  of  pardon  was  at  an  end,  met  his 
death  with  fortitude.  He  was  executed  with  his  two  accomplices 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  20,  and  next  day  his  body 
was  carried  in  a  hearse  with  six  horses  to  Hereford,  where  it  was 
boiied  along  with  that  of  his  murdered  brother  and  those  of  his 
konourable  ancestors. 

In  1809  a  poor  Eoiight  of  Windsor  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eij^ty.  This  poor  Knight  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  House  of 
Goodere,  Sir  John  Dinely  (Joodere,  Bart.,  second  son  of  Captain 
Samuel  Goodere,  who  had  been  executed  for  fratricide  in  1741. 
The  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Edward,  had  brought  him  the 
baronetcy.  That  eccentricity  which  had  marked  the  proceedings 
of  his  inmiediate  ancestors  was  developed  to  the  point  of  mania  in 
the  poor  Kni^t  of  Windsor.    He  had  sold  the  family  estates  of 
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Burhope,  and  the  charity  of  Lord  North  proctued  him  hiB  pension 
and  residence  at  Windsor.  There  he  was  noted  for  his  exaggerated 
frugality,  his  costume  of  the  time  of  George  II.,  in  which  he  alwayB 
appeared  on  important  occasions,  and  the  fantastic  proposals  of 
marriage  which  he  delivered  in  printed  form  and  with  courdy 
gravity  to  any  lady  who  attracted  his  attention.  When  twice  or 
thrice  a  year  he  visited  Vauzhall  or  the  theatres  he  pablidy 
announced  the  fact  in  the  fashionable  newspapers,  and  repeated 
hi9  ofEers  of  marriage  to  any  ladies  who  would  take  advantage  of 
the  advertisement  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  odd  old  gentle- 
man. At  Windsor  he  lived  by  himself,  and  locked  up  his  house 
when  he  went  out.  Unless  the  presence  of  royalty  demanded  tilie 
faded  magnificence  of  the  suit  of  the  time  of  George  II.,  he  made 
his  purchases  in  the  town  clad  in  a  large  doak  or  roquelaure  which 
concealed  all  but  a  pair  of  dirty  silk  stockings ;  a  formidable  umbreUs 
and  pattens  completed  his  equipment.  This  strange,  fantastic 
figure  of  a  man  represented  the  last  chapter  in  the  strange  and 
bloody  story  of  his  House.  At  his  death  the  title  became  extinct ; 
but  in  the  ^  Newgate  Calendar '  and  the  *  Penny  Magasine '  the 
House  of  (Joodere  enjoys  a  celebrity  beyond  that  to  be  acquired  in 
the  staid  columns  of  the  '  Extinct  Baronetage.' 

H.  B.  Irving. 
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Ths  contemplative  traveller  can  find  Aroadias  wheiever  he  goes,  if 
he  mil  avoid  the  highway  of  the  touiist,  diverging  ever  so  little  to 
right  or  left.  Within  hearing  of  the  hooting  Rhine  steamers,  and 
almost  within  sight  of  their  smoke,  he  valleys  scarce  known  to 
Baedeker,  and  mitrodden  by  the  British  traveller,  inhabited  by 
kindly  peasants  knowing  no  language  but  their  own,  who  will 
entertain  him  with  hospitaUty  and  goodwill.  Each  householder 
grows,  presses,  and  takes  to  market  his  own  yellow  wine; 
every  village  has  its  little  church  and  school  and  Wtrihaha/ua  by 
the  xiverside ;  no  one  is  hot  or  hurried ;  there  is  no  poverty  or 
wealth ;  and  if  one  did  not  know  that  disease  and  death  are  tiiere 
to  break  hearts  and  fill  graveyards  with  young  and  old,  one  might 
think  the  valley  of  the  Mosel,  like  the  Happy  Valley  of  Abyssinia, 
exempt  from  human  ills. 

So  at  least  it  seemed  to  four  travellers  who  hired  a  boat  at 
TrLer — ^better  known  by  its  French  name  of  Treves— on  a  Sunday 
evening  late  in  August.  The  day  had  been  chilly  and  showery ; 
the  Roman  ruins  were  as  uninspiring  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
ancient  and  imperial  city  was  as  dull  and  muddy  as  Birmingham  ; 
not  even  the  presence  of  the  military  assembled  there  for  autumn 
manmuvres  could  enliven  the  old,  forgotten,  dreary  streets.  But 
the  sky  cleared,  the  Mosel  ran  green  and  swift  and  gay ;  there 
was  a  slight  sense  of  adventure  in  exploring  a  new  river  in  our 
own  boat,  and  we  went  out  from  our  inn  full  of  hope,  carrying  our 
unpretentious  luggage  in  our  hands  down  to  the  Mosel-ufer,  where 
we  had  engaged  a  boat  a  mobth  ago,  and  found  the  people  reason- 
able and  everything  ready.  The  boatman,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter 
came  down  to  the  raft  to  see  us  o£E.  But  difficulties  arose.  *  Mein 
Sohn '  had  come  home  for  his  Sunday  '  out,'  and  would  not  let  us 
oj  K)  cheap.  We  must  pay  a  deposit.  Reasonable  enough,  but 
tl  e  had  been  no  mention  of  it  before,  and  we  refused.  Mein 
Si  1  mnst  go  with  us  to  steer  the  boat.  There  were  rooks  and 
n  Is.  Why  not  tell  us  so  before  ?  Mein  Sohn  should  certainly 
ni  steer  us.  Then  he  should  go  before  and  pilot  us.  No ;  we 
w     '^  not  be  bothered  with  him.    Wrath  unloosed  our  tongues. 
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and  we  became  suipiiaingty  fluent  and  argumentative.  Neitiiei 
part7  would  peld.  At  last  we  made  an  attempt  to  cast  off,  which 
was  answered  hy  a  chain  and  padlock.  British  independence  le- 
belled,  and  we  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  seized  our  luggage,  and 
walked  off  with  mutual  discontent,  expressed  in  injurious  remarks, 
knowing  no  more  than  Abraham  where  we  were  going. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  advised  a  yoxmg  politician  always  to 
know,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing,  what  his 
next  step  was  going  to  be.  We  did  not  act  on  this  principle,  for 
it  had  been  impossible  to  foresee  that  our  boatman  would  not 
cany  out  his  obligation.  But  there  were  plenty  of  boats  along  the 
river,  which  presumably  had  owners,  and  these  owners  might  be 
reasonable  men.  Of  course,  the  boatmen  might  be  a  dose  corpora- 
tion and  inaccessible  to  reason ;  and  I  admit  that  if  our  friend  had 
followed  us  and  appealed  to  his  fellow-craftsmen  to  keep  us  to  our 
bargain  it  might  have  been  awkward.  We  should  have  had  to 
go  to  the  British  Consul,  who  is  never  at  home  on  a  Sunday,  and 
from  him  to  the  county  court.  Delay  in  that  case  was  certam, 
defeat  possible.  However,  after  ten  minutes'  wandering  we  found 
a  boat  and  boatman,  paid  our  deposit,  made  rather  better  terms 
than  before,  and  rejoiced,  like  Ohristian  and  Hopeful,  that  we  were 
out  of  our  enemy's  jurisdiction. 

So  we  embarked  under  a  bright  evening  sky,  and  the  smooth 
stream  took  us  swiftly  down.  It  was  a  beautiful  moment;  the 
evening  deepened  over  the  green  water  and  the  red  rocks,  till  dusk 
fell,  and  we  ran  the  boat  aground,  hiding  the  oars  in  a  willow-bed, 
and  tramped  with  our  luggage  into  Ruwer,  the  neighbouring  village, 
having  been  assured  that  wherever  we  stopped  we  should  fiad  good 
lodging.  And  so  it  proved ;  not  a  viUage  which  failed  to  sup^y 
good  food,  decently  cooked,  excellent  wine  and  golden  beer,  dean 
beds,  moderate  charges,  and,  best  of  all,  willing  and  cheerful  hos- 
pitality, such  as  one  finds  in  Tyrol  and  the  Bavarian  highlands. 
There  was  not  a  dull  reach  from  Trier  to  Ooblenz.  The  scenery  is 
not  so  impressive  as  that  of  the  Danube  or  the  famous  windings  of 
the  Rhine — ^which  now,  alas !  can  hardly  be  seen  for  the  black  reek 
of  snorting  steamers,  where  the  villages,  ^  whose  far  white  walls 
along  them  shine,'  have  given  place  to  the  villas  of  successful 
tradesmen,  the  castles  are  'restored,'  and  new  castles  built  to 
shame  the  venerable  ruins ;  where  for  every  castle  there  are  two 
or  three  factory  chimneys,  and  there  is  no  peace  or  romance  left. 
Happy  Brown,  Jones,  sxid  Robinson,  who  saw  the  Rhine  *  before 
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the  flood.'  But  the  hills  of  the  Moael  Valley  are  beautiful  in  form 
and  varied  with  locks  red  as  those  of  Devonshire,  or  grey  slate  in 
slabs  and  spires,  or  dark  volcanic,  like  the  Eifel.  Everywhere 
there  are  beautiful  woods,  valleys  guarded  by  ancient  castles,  and 
smiling  upland  meadows  far  away  among  the  hiUs. 

As  we  are  embarked  on  the  Mosel,  let  us  first  praise  the  water 
itself,  to  be  in  company  with  which  was  joy  enough ;  in  colour 
gieen,  neither  like  emerald  nor  chrysoprase,  nor  like  the  crystal  of 
the  rushing  Txaun,  or  of  the  deep  basin,  the  home  of  the  soaring 
gmyling,  where  the  river  leaps  over  the  Traun  fall ;  nor  like  the 
water  that  comes  down  at  Locarno  or  Varallo ;  but  a  deeper,  statelier 
oolour,  lighter  than  the  Kyle  between  Mull  and  Argyll,  darker 
than  the  Thames  at  Gookham  when  at  its  best  after  a  dry  July. 
In  all  the  shallows  wave  long  tresses  of  Undine's  hair,  and  the 
mzbce  of  the  water  is  broken  by  little  ru£9]ng  eddies  into  the 
loveliest  water-pattern.  Perhaps  other  rivers  are  like  this ;  I  do 
not  know  them.  It  seemed  to  me  a  peculiar  and  native  charm  of 
this  river,  never  sullen,  never  boisterous,  the  lady  of  German 
nvera.  SmootihiUding  is  the  proper  epithet.  I  wish  my  reed  were 
vocal  to  praise  her  aright,  ^e  has  her  own  poet — ^Ausonius ;  but 
his  poem  is  rather  a  catalogue  than  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  he  takes 
her  for  a  river,  not  a  goddess,  as  she  revealed  herself  to  us.  0  dea, 
eerie  I  There  she  dwells  with  her  nymphs,  sisters  of  the  Bhine- 
maidens,  Anacharis,  Nymphaea,  Echo,  Melusina,  Undine,  Ranun- 
cola,  with  the  Nixes  and  Eobolds  and  the  ghosts  of  the  ancient 
MibehmgB.  Dwarfa  and  Bergmanner  blow  the  horns  of  Elfland 
bom  fantastic  Elz  and  haunted  Wol&thurm.  We  English  have 
lost  our  own  folklore,  or  we  too  should  see  gnomes  and  fairies 
snd  legendary  kings  in  our  old  poetic  hiUs  and  valleys,  where  we 
now  find  nothing  between  ourselves  and  impersonal  ^  Nature.' 

Ruwer,  the  village  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night,  was 
shimmering  between  sunset  and  starlight,  and  had  its  own  light 
besides,  for  the  military  were  here,  and  all  the  vrindows  ablaze, 
and  Faust  and  Wagner  and  their  loves  had  come  out  of  Trier  to 
take  tiie  air  and  drink  beer,  noisy  but  respectable.  We  hesitated 
at  the  door  of  a  picturesque  vine-dad  inn,  but  it  seemed  wholly 
given  to  the  soldiers,  and  we  passed  on — ^wrongly,  I  beUeve,  for 
one  should  always  sacrifice  to  the  picturesque,  and  Dr.  Syntax  was 
so  far  a  vrise  man.    So  ended  our  first  day,  in  much  contentment. 

The  next  morning  was  the  first  of  September,  a  dawn  of  golden 
haae  telling  of  hot  tramps  over  stubbles  and  turnip-fields.    We  were 
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oool  and  contented,  and  did  not  lost  after  partridges.  We  find 
our  boat  in  the  dewy  willow-bed,  and  ^ve  ourselves  to  the  stream. 
We  have  got  used  to  the  rustic  oars,  and  it  is  no  exertion  to  row 
with  the  swift  current,  which  here  and  there  breaks  into  a  little 
rapid  and  makes  the  boat  dance— on  one  occasion  we  shipped 
nearly  half  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  no  good  to  describe  what  was 
enjoyed  and  is  remembered ;  but  here  are  the  facts,  tiiough  mere 
facts  tell  little.  Red  sandstone  cliffs,  alternating  witii  grey 
slate ;  broad  meadows  of  Alpine  grass  freckled  with  pink  crocus ; 
walnut  and  apple  orchards ;  every  yard  of  southern  slope  planted 
thick  with  vines ;  sober  villages  with  dark  tooh  and  spires ;  here 
and  there  a  ruined  castle ;  high  ^  faraways '  of  pasture  and  forest; 
cavalry  and  artillery  flashing  and  rumbling  as  they  march  to  the 
manoeuvres  along  the  riverside  roads ;  slow  waggons  drawn  by  fox- 
coloured  cows ;  on  both  banks  the  industrious  train  tinkling  along 
from  Trier  to  Ooblenz,  and  Coblenz  to  Trier ;  and  the  delicious 
lazy  feeling  that  all  this  busy  Ufe  is  part  of  our  hoHday.  On  and 
on  we  slide,  stopping  where  we  like,  bathing  when  we  like,  till  at 
evening  we  see  a  lofty  rock  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  a  party  of 
ladies  in  a  punt.  Boldly  we  call  out  to  ask  if  there  is  good  lodging 
here,  and  gaily  *  Ja  freiUch ! '  comes  back  the  answer  across  the 
river,  and  we  land  and  put  up  at  a  clean  and  friendly  inn.  The 
parents  and  two  hard-featured  and  hospitable  daughters  welcome 
us ;  the  whole  family  turn  out  of  their  rooms  and  turn  us  in,  and 
we  sup  under  the  stars  and  the  velvet  sky  in  front  of  the  wooded 
rock,  which  plunges  straight  into  the  river  and  gives  its  name, 
*  Echo,'  to  the  inn.  The  stars  were  very  grand  that  night,  and 
the  invocation  of  Echo  unearthly  as  always;  it  was  impossible 
not  to  believe  here  in  Eiihlebjom  and  wood-spirits. 

The  next  morning  (Sedan-day)  we  were  taken  down  to  the 
bank  by  father,  mother,  and  the  two  daughters,  and  find  the  little 
brother  clearing  out  the  boat.  How  much  willingness  and  courtesy 
for  BO  small  a  payment.  We  said  good-bye  to  the  friendly 
family,  wishing  them  many  guests  and  good  weather  for  their 
wine,  and  dropped  down  to  Miihlheim  and  Bemcastel,  famous  for 
its  '  Doctor,'  the  best  wine  on  the  Mosel,  though  much  '  Doctor ' 
is  sold  which  did  not  grow  at  Berncastel,  as  there  are  not  vines 
enough  at  Zeltinger  to  furnish  half  the  Zeltinger  drunk  in  England. 
But  the  name  matters  little  if  the  wine  is  good.  At  Bemcastel,  or 
rather  at  Cues,  on  the  opposite  bank,  there  is  a  large  modem  hotel 
near  an  iron  bridge  ;  but  there  is  also  an  ancient  castle,  and  a  oon-^ 
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veniaal  buOding  founded  by  Caidinal  OoBanos  in  1466,  no  longer 
ocoapied  by  monks.  The  library  remainB,  dusty  and  uncared  for, 
but  catalogaed.  I  made-believe  to  look  at  some  of  the  MSS.,  but 
found  nothing  very  rare  or  ancient.  The  priest-rector — ^who  walked 
about  among  the  books  with  a  paraffin  lamp — said  his  parish  left 
him  no  time  for  the  library.  Perhaps  some  Codex  Cusanus  may 
yet  turn  up  which  will  make  up  for  four  centuries  of  neglect.  Mean- 
while Bemcastel  prospers  and  rebuilds  itself  out  of  the  profits  of 
its  wine,  as  yet  unspoilt  by  trippers,  though  a  steamer  pUes  from 
Trier  to  Coblenz,  and  sleeps  here  on  the  way. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  something  of  the  pleasure  which  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  green  water  and  the  continual  variety  of  the  land- 
scape gave  us  ;  the  strong  rippling  of  the  stream  when  the  rowers, 
oat  of  mere  idleness,  put  on  a  spurt  and  the  steerer  enjoys  his 
ease ;  the  still  backwaters  among  the  rushes,  where  the  current  is 
gcdded  by  groynes  into  the  mid-stream ;  the  sun-smitten  difEs ; 
Uks  soft,  green  slopes  and  valleys,  where  cloud-shadows  sleep. 
The  new  landscapes  come  gliding  into  view  with  a  change  at  every 
bend ;  but  all  is  harmony.  We  pass  pious  processions  of  coimtry 
people  with  banners  and '  Aves,'  and  the  priest  leading  them.  They 
nem  tired  but  happy — country-people  of  the  himiblest  kind,  un- 
leadied  by  tourists.  The  trains  tinkle  to  warn  people  of  the 
doesings,  the  slow  cow-wains  creak  along  the  roads,  little  boys 
diout  injurious  remarks  to  the  ^  Engel&nder,'  women  kneel  by  the 
stream  uid  wadi  linen,  the  fish  leap  in  the  shallows,  the  sun  shines, 
ud  Ae  day  goes  by.  How  good  the  remembrance  of  the  walk 
over  the  hills,  cutting  off  a  long  loop,  while  two  of  us  took  the 
boat  round  ;  for  the  Mosel  bends  round  more  than  once  almost  in 
a  dicle,  as  at  Durham  and  Chateau  Gkdllard,  and  you  walk  across 
thiough  grasshopper  pastures  and  steep  vineyard  paths,  through 
oool  dark  woods  and  heathy  sunmiits  looking  far  away,  through 
quivering  haze,  towards  Coblenz  and  Mainz.  How  good,  too,  the 
biasing  sun  in  little  Einsheim,  the  MiUagse8$m  and  reposeful  hour 
imder  the  tulip-tree  in  the  hot  shady  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
inn. 

Another  great  loop  to  Alf,  a  little  boy  and  his  sister  bringing  the 
boat  from  picturesque  Piinderich,  their  dweUing-place.  Alf  will 
be  remembered,  not  for  itself — for  it  is  a  tiresome  little  watering- 
iJace,  crowded  and  hot,  and  noisy  with  voices  of  (rerman  trippers, 
—but  for  our  excursion  to  Elz.  We  climbed  out  of  the  trench  in 
which  tiie  river  runs,  and  drove  across  a  happy  tableland  of  orchards. 
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roads  boideied  with  froit-tiees,  wide-spreading  meadows,  com  land 
and  wood — peaceful  German  country  sleeping  in  afternoon  son- 
shine,  mowing  and  reaping,  planting  and  building,  unchang^  for 
a  thousand  years ;  then  the  road  descended  through  shady  woods, 
and,  lo!  at  a  turning  *  pricked  with  incredible  pinnacles  into 
heaven,'  with  gables,  roo&  and  turrets  innumerable,  a  castle, 
but,  oh,  what  a  castle !  Here  Uved  the  Sleeping  Beauty ;  hither 
King  Thrushbeard  brought  his  bride;  such  a  building  Hop-o'- 
my-Thumb  descried  from  his  tree-top.  Up  in  that  tunet  was 
the  spinning-wheel ;  under  that  window  twanged  Blondel's  zither ; 
from  that  gateway  Sintram  and  the  trusty  Rolf  spurred  forward, 
and  St.  Hubert  set  out  to  chase  the  holy  stag ;  and  knights  and 
ladies,  with  falcon  on  wrist  or  with  crossbow  and  spear,  went  out 
a-hunting,  or  rode  '  a  stately  train  in  pomp  of  gold  and  jewels, 
velvet  and  vair'  to  joust  at  Worms-upon-tiie-Rhine.  Hencefor- 
ward I  have  seen  the  German  Zauberlsjid ;  henceforward  nothing 
can  add  to  or  take  from  this  impression.    My  dream  is  come  true. 

We  may  go  to  the  gate,  but  no  farther.  Count  EI2  and  his 
family  are  here,  alone  with  the  Middle  Ages.  If  we  could  blow  the 
horn,  and  strike  the  shield,  and  demand  admittance,  a  grey-haired 
seneschal,  with  gold  chain  and  white  staff,  would  lead  us  into  the 
presence-chamber,  adorned  with  stags'  horns,  bears'  fells,  and 
antique  suits  of  mail.  No  such  luck.  The  countly  family  look 
out  from  the  bay-window,  where  they  are  drinking  modem  cofitee, 
the  lean  tutor  casts  a  glance  at  us  as  he  walks  out  with  his  noble 
pupils,  the  grooms  and  gardeners  scorn  us ;  we  are  only  tourists, 
and  must  be  humble  and  wait  outside.  But  we  have  seen  the 
Zauberland. 

The  castle  stands  on  an  isolated  rock  with  deep  wooded  ravines 
on  all  sides,  to  which  no  stranger  may  go.  The  saucy  castle  defied 
all  its  neighbours  and  vexed  the  lands  of  my  lord  archbishop  the 
Elector  of  Trier,  who,  to  curb  its  pride,  built  another  castle  over 
against  it  and  called  it  '  Tmtz-Ek '  ('  Who  cares  for  EI2  !  ').  I 
don't  know  the  rest  of  the  story,  but  there  stands  EI2  as  good  as 
ever,  possessed  by  the  lords  of  tiiat  ilk,  and  Tmtz-Elz  is  a  ruin. 

Our  time  is  running  out.  We  left  Alf  in  a  dawning  of  golden  mist, 
and  rowed  merrily  down  to  Ediger,  with  its  picturesque  church,  all 
flying  buttresses,  pinnacles  and  crockets,  like  a  church  in  a  Diirer 
background,  to  Cochem,  with  its  restored  castle  and  a  sense  of 
modem  prosperity  which  is  better  for  the  town  than  for  the  con- 
templative traveller.    Another  clean  little  hostelry  at  Treis,  with 
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good  wine  and  a  cheery  landlord.  There  is  a  river  at  Treis  and  a 
pofldbility  of  small  trout  if  we  take  great  trouble ;  but  we  don't ;  it 
18  too  hot  to  take  trouble ;  there  is  no  water  in  the  stream,  and  the 
fiflh  are  asleep.  The  river  now  makes  up  its  devious  mind  to  go 
straight  for  Coblenz  in  long  reaches,  with  groynes  on  either  bank.  It 
comes  on  to  rain ;  we  bump  a  rock  and  dance  along  a  rapid.  Then 
come  commercial  buildings  with  chimneys,  reminding  us  that  we 
live  in  the  iron  age.  ^e  stream  widens,  the  rain  pours  down, 
tiie  Roman  bridge  comes  in  sight.  Goblenz  ^ni9  charkeque  viceque. 
Hay  we  go  there  again ! 

F.  Wabbs  Cornish. 
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WATLEY'S  WITNESS. 


Watley  was  haled  before  a  special  sitting  of  the  Dissby  Bench. 
The  matter  was  highway  robbery  with  violence — no  less.  Over- 
night a  well-known  farmer  named  Tenbow  had  been  waylaid 
driving  home  from  Dissby  Market — ^Dissby  is  a  small  oonntry  town 
in  the  South  Midlands — and  the  local  police  laid  hands  on  Watley— 
Watley  was  a  grizzled  tramp,  and  therefore  a  hardened  reprobate. 
Farmer  Tenbow  (sometimes  known  as  '  Old  Qeorgy  Tenbow ')  kept 
his  bed  over  it,  and  Watley — on  whom  nothing  was  found,  and  who 
at  first  touch  attempted  a  derisive  innocence  in  a  queer,  shaky 
sort  of  way — Watley  soon  found  something  of  a  story  to  tell. 

Watley  had  known  Mr.  Tenbow,  of  Saffron  Hill  Farm,  forty 
years,  he  informed  the  Bench  in  the  Town  Hall.  ^  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  family  as  a  youth,'  he  said, '  when  this  present  Mr.  Tenbow 
was  "  young  Mr.  George "  to  everybody,  and  before  my  own 
unfortunate ^ 

*  Never  mind  that.    You  saw  Mr.  Tenbow  yesterday  ?  * 

'  A  gentleman  I  have  alwajrs  respected  very  highly,'  resumed 
Watley,  bowing  apologies.  Watley  had  a  stiff  poUceman  on  each 
side  and  three  magistrates  seated  before  him,  so  Watley  did  most 
of  the  courtesies  going.  Watley,  indeed,  besides  choosing  his 
words  and  regarding  his  aspirates,  usually,  when  he  spoke,  inclined 
himself  with  engaging  smiles  and  pleased  rubbings  of  his  hands — 
a  man  of  address,  Watley.  In  person  he  was  very  tail  and 
shrivelled ;  he  had  tangled,  nondescript  hair  and  a  week's  grey 
stubble  on  his  chin  ;  his  dingy  old  coat  shook  upon  him  loosely, 
his  frayed  and  patched  trousers  hung  as  though  encasing  long 
walking  sticks,  fiind  his  boots  were  well  ventilated.    ^  One  of  my 

oldest  and  most  esteemed '  he  assured  the  Bench  beamingly, 

^  not,  of  course,  forgetting  the  difference  in  our  present  positions, 
and  very  sorry,  indeed,  I  was  to  learn ' 

*  Now,  now  !  You  were  the  last  person  seen  with  Mr.  Tenbow 
last  night,  and  that  was  along  the  road  between  Dissby  here  and 
his  own  house.    State  what  time — ^give  your  account.' 

'About  eight  o'clock,'   said  Watley,   less   effusively.    'Two 
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hours  after  dark,  and  a  more  nastj,  lonely  bit  of  road  I've  never 
driven/ 

'  Oh,  you  rode  with  him !    And  where  were  you  going  ?  ' 

*  WiA  Mr.  Tenbow.' 

'  To  his  house  with  him  !    Now,  think,'  as  Watley  hesitated. 

'  WeU,  I  was,  and  I  wasn't,  gentlemen.  That  was  accordingly, 
and  if  something  happened,  for  Mr.  Tenbow  is  a  man  of  his  word.' 

'  What  do  yon  mean  !    Speak  out.' 

^  I — ^I'd  warned  Mr.  Tenbow,'  said  Watley,  like  one  plunging. 
'That  made  me  there.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  somebody  meant 
robbing  him.'  And  having  gone  so  far,  Watley  was  compelled  to 
go  further.  *  A  whisper  the  day  before,'  he  explained.  '  In  a — er — ^a 

house  of  resort,  and  quite  strangers  to  me,  on  my  dying No, 

I  couldn't  see  them ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  two  at  least.  It 
wasn't  tin  I  got  to  bed  afterwards  that  it  really  struck  me,  for  you 
often  hear  things.  You  see  they  didn't  mention  names,  they 
referred  to  an — er— elderly  gent ' 

'  No,  no.    Qive  the  exact  words  you  say  you  heard.' 

^  '*  An  old  cock  with  a  rough  tongue  and  a  tub  on  him,"  saving 
jour  presence,  gentlemen.  ^Drives  an  old  pony  in  a  four- 
wheel,"  tiiey  said,  '^home  from  Dissby  every  Thursday  night 
all  alone,  with  a  skin  full  of  whisky,  and  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  and  a  pocket  full  of  money  to  pay  his  men  with  on  the 
Friday." ' 

The  Bench  accepted  the  description.  '  And  you  informed  Mr. 
Tfflibow  ? ' 

*  Not — er — ^verbatim,'  said  Watley.  *  Mr.  George  Tenbow  is  a 
very  peculiar  man — ^not  a  man  to  offend — and  I  had  to  be  very 
careful.' 

*  He  knew  you  ?  ' 

^  So  he  remarked,'  said  Watley  demurely. 

*  Well,  as  you  rode  with  him,  you  can  tell  us  all  about  it.' 

*  But  I'd  left  him,  gentlemen.    As  I  informed  the  poUce  this 

'  Then  he  wasn't  afraid  ? ' 

*  Who  ?  '  said  Watley,  starting.  *  Old  Qeorgy !  Never  in  his 
Hfe,  your  honours.    /  was.    And  he  chipped  me,  your  honours.' 

'  OUpped  you  1 ' 

*  Chimed  me,'  explained  Watley;  'roasted  me,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Tenbow  is  always  givoi  that  way,  and  he  gets  worse — especi- 
i^y  in  tiie  way  he  chuckles  while  he's  rubbing  it  into  you.     Last 
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night  he  kidded  me  because  we  were  not  interfered  with  after  what 
I  had  told  him,  rasped  me  something  cruel  all  the  way — ^he'd  be^ 
to  market  and  stayed  as  usual — and  you  should  have  heard  him 
when  I  kicked  and  got  out.' 

'  Whereabouts  was  that  ?  ' 

'  Just  at  the  bottom  where  the  culvert  runs  under  the  road— 
against  the  trees.  He  said  it  would  be  therey  if  anywhere,  and  he 
would  pull  up — to  give  'em  a  chance,  he  said.  And  then  he  went 
on  !  And  even  when  I  jumped  out  at  last  he  sat  calling  round  at 
me — everything !  And  after  all  he  was  stopped  up  the  hill,  not 
far  from  his  own  gate.' 

*  Oh,  you  know  that  ?  ' 

^  Everybody  knows  that,  gentiemen.' 

*But  you  must  have  been  quite  close.  Was  there  nobody 
along  the  road  !  ' 

^  Not  a  soul  to  be  seen.' 

^  And  you  heard  nothing — on  your  oath  ?  ' 

Watiey  wriggled.  ^  I  did  hear  what  I  took  to  be  Mr.  Tenbow 
swearing  and  grunting,'  he  said  slowly,  ^  but  I  wasn't  going  back. 
Just  then  I  almost  hoped  he  was  being  robbed  for  his  obstinacy, 
and  for  his  rounding  on  those  that  would  have  saved  him.  And  I 
thought  that  if  anything  was  happening  and  I  got  back  soon  enough, 
I  should  only  get  my  head  in  the  way  of  something  hard,  and  I 
really  wasn't  equal  to  it,  for  I  never  felt  worse.  And  then  it  struck 
me  I'd  left  my  stick  in  the  pony  chaise,  and  if  worst  was  worst— 
for  I  had  my  fancies  Mr.  Tenbow  being  an  old  man — and  I  was 
handy,  I  might  just  drop  in  for  being  whipping-boy,  for  I'm  always 
the  tmluckiest  of  men.    So  I  rather  made  haste,  gentlemen.' 

^  Rather,'  the  Bench  agreed.  The  police  evidence  showed  that 
Watley  had  put  miles  between. 

*  And  I  was  out  of  sorts — nervous,'  resumed  Watley,  shaking 
his  head.  *  I  think,  perhaps,  it  was  the— er— the  eating ;  for  Td 
been  very  fortunate  in  the  day,  and  I  am  hardly  accustomed  '— 
Watley  stroked  his  'little  Mary'  and  sighed.  ' I've  never  been 
quite  myself  since,  and  after  all  his  kindness  is  it  likely %  ' 

'  Ingenious,'  observed  the  Bench,  after  consultation.  ^  You  are 
remanded  pending  inquiries.' 

*  But,'  protested  Watley,  *  there's  Mr.  Tenbow  himself.  He'll 
say— if  you'll  allow  me,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Tenbow  will  clear  me.' 

^  Mr.  Tenbow  is  still  unconscious  from  his  injuries  last  night, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  recovw.    If  not,  and  on  present 
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evidenoe,  70a  fie  under  a  very  serious  chaige,  and  we  should  strongl7 
adyise  70a  to  make  up  70ur  mind  to  tell  the  whole  truth.' 

Watle7  seemed  staggered.  He  stood  with  his  mouth  gaping 
and  working.  When  he  spoke  again  he  lacked  his  suavity. 
'  Bidicalons ! '  he  ejaculated  shrilly.    '  I  should  like  to  say— like 

to  see ^    The  Bench  ordered  his  removal,  and  Watley  lost  his 

manners  and  his  head. 

'  Lenmie  see  Ifr.  Tenbow  I '  he  shrieked.  *  I  will — I  must ! 
This  is  a  put-up  job !  It's  you ! '  he  raved,  rounding  on  the 
burly  inspector  who  had  put  possessive  hands  upon  him.  *  Lemme 
be  taken !    I  say,  lemme ' 

Watley  was  taken  outside.  He  had  struggled,  raving  his 
iimoc^oe  and  his  wishes  to  see  Mr  Tenbow,  and  the  inspector 
promptly  showed  his  superiors  how  a  prisoner  should  be  hand- 
cuiied.  Watley — ^a  moment  making  as  though  he  would  wring  his 
hands — descended  the  Town  Hall  steps  guarded,  and  shaking  his 
head,  and  looking  at  his  feet,  and  stumbling. 

Without  the  official  van  was  drawn  up,  its  door  open. 
WaUey  stopped,  shrank,  stared  away  down  where  the  long  country 
street  dreamed  in  the  October  sunshine ;  Watley  glanced  to  the 
kft— over  the  old  red-brick  Market  Square ;  Watley  turned  again 
and  gazed  down  the  street  intently,  obliviously.  The  burly 
inspector  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  Watley  started  con- 
ynJsively,  glared  an  instant,  put  his  head  down,  and  tiien  that 
inspector  gnmted  mightily  from  a  terrific  shock  below  the  belt. 
Watley  flew  back  like  a  spring  uncoiled  and  another  guardian 
bounced  away,  as  though  from  a  rattling  chaige  at  football.  Then 
Watley  waa  off  down  the  street,  running. 

II. 

Watley  always  '  saw '  Mr.  Tenbow  when  he  travelled  that  route, 
and  the  day  before  Watley  had  duly  waited  on  Dissby  Market 
Flaoe  and  near  the  *  Crown  *  until  Mr.  Tenbow  approached  there 
alone,  and  then  Watley  got  in  the  way  and  touched  his  cap  several 
tu    «. 

Morning,  Mr.  Tenbow,*  he  said,  bending  low,  ^  good  morning 
to    ou,  mr.    I  hope  you  have  your  health,  sir  ? ' 

Ir.  Qeoi^  Tenbow  frowned.  He  was  a  big-bodied  old  man 
w  t  a  strong,  shaven  upper  Up  and  massive  features  supported  by 
a    ^"hj  ircm-grey  beard ;  he  walked  sotidly,  and  as  though  he 
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carried  weight  physieal  and  sodal ;  he  carried  ako  a  strong  stick, 
and  he  put  that  stick  down  strongly, 

'  Ha !  Watley,  you  here  again  ? '  he  said  sternly— hb  voice 
was  deep,  his  utterance  measured,  and  he  stressed  certain  vowds 
oompellingly.  'You  still  crawling  and  creeping  through  your 
miserable  ezbtenoe,  you  shifty  old  good-for-nothing  !  hey  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Tenbow,'  said  Watley,  beaming.  (Afterwards,  if  aU 
went  well,  Watley  would  rehearse  '  Old  Georgy '  with  a£Eectionate 
gusto.)    '  Once  again  I  have  the  pleasure,  sir ' 

^  Hie  same  old  game,  you  rascal ! '  said  Mr.  Tenbow,  sweUiiig 
in  his  swelling  coat,  and  showing  more  of  his  grizded  hair  from 
under  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat.  '  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  show 
your  false  old  face  ?  you  thorough-paced  waster  ! ' 

'  Very  pleased  to  see  you  looking  so  wonderfully  well,  sir,'  said 
Watley,  rubbing  his  hands.  '  When  I  caught  sight  of  you  coming 
across  the  Square  I  said  to  myself — Is  that  reaUy  Mr.  Tenbow ! 
You  look  positively  younger,  sir.  May  I  hope  that  your  respected 
household ?  ' 

'  Scamp ! '  said  Mr.  Tenbow,  shaking  his  stick  at  Watley,  and 
then  clumping  into  the  '  Grown '  for  his  market  dinner. 

'When  he's  Uned/  soUloquised  Watley,  looking  after  him 
almost  admiringly — 'when  he's  lined.'  And  Watley  was  there 
ready  when  Mr.  Tenbow  came  out  again  a  good  hour  later  with  a 
big  dgar  in  his  mouth  and  his  large-hewn  face  smoothed  some- 
what. 

'  Still  holding  up  the  street  comers,  Watley,'  he  said,  chuckling 
grimly  and  deep,  '  still  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  hey  ?  Now,  what 
was  it  you  promised  me  last  time  if  I'd  only,  only,  only — ^you 
rascal  ?    Didn't  you  say,  and  vow,  and  swear — ^r ?  ' 

'  I  was  merely  hoping  for  a  word  with  you,  sir,'  said  Watley 
eagerly.  '  It's  extremely  important,  if  you'll  have  the  kindness, 
sir?' 

'  Ha  !  ha  !  Watley,  always  some  precious  tale  or  other  1  Don't 
I  know  your  blank,  smooth,  wheedling,  soft-soaping  ways  f  Private 
and  particular,  is  it  ?  Delicate  !  ha  I  ha  !  You  feel  some  dif- 
fidence, do  you  ?  Watley,  you're  improving.  If  I  only  had 
your  face,  and  your  indiarubber  backbone,  and  your  confounded, 
coaxing,  double-greased,  counter-jumper's  tongue,  they'd  be  worth 
a  thousand  a  year  to  me.  Word  with  me,  hey !  I  know  what 
you  want,  you  sly  old  fox  !  Come  in,  Watley.'  And  Mr.  Tenbow 
turned  back  into  the  '  Crown '  hall. 
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'  Give  this  man  a  good  feed/  he  thundered,  '  and  let  him  fill 
hiB  pockets  afterwards — ^a  scamp  that  he  is ! — ^in  the  taproom,  or 
the  Bcollery,  or  the  coal-hole — something  hot  and  plenty  of  it,  and 
precious  little  to  drink,'  he  conmianded  the  landlady,  while  Watley, 
in  the  rear,  beamed  and  tnmed  his  cap  in  his  hands.  '  I  remember 
his  people,  you  know — he  comes  of  a  good  stock — and  he  might 
have  been  a  little  king  in  hi^  own  castle — a  God-forsaken  rascal ! 
A  word  with  me,  hey,  Watley  ?  Oh  !  you're  old  in  wickedness — 
Tou'll  never  repent,  you  dog !  Something  unusual,  is  it  ?  And 
pu'll  see  me   later.    Ha !  ha !    Here's  a  shilling  for  yourself, 

Watley     Get  your  feet  under  the  **  Crown  "  table,  you  black * 

Mr.  Tenbow  had  clumped  outside  again,  and,  '  Knew  his  people — 
Comes  of  a  good  st^ck — See  me  later,  ha !  ha  I '  died  away  in  a 
lumble. 

It  was  dark  when  Watley  saw  Mr.  Tenbow  *  later.'  Mr.  Tenbow 
was  in  his  pony-chaise  with  Dissby  behind  him,  and  Mr.  Tenbow 
was  frankly  surprised  and  understood  slowly.  '  You  ?  he  said, 
polling  up,  for  Watley  trotted  alongside,  gurgling,  'Jus— one — 
nunute,  Mr.  Tenbow.  Me,  Jack  Watley !  A  restless  wind 
noised  in  the  roadside  trees,  overhead  many  stars  shone  from  a 
blade  sky,  a  good  furlong  away  behind  glimmered  the  last  lamps  of 
DiBsby,  and  ahead,  beyond  where  the  near  road  gUstened  under 
the  lamps  of  the  chaise,  everything  merged  and  massed  to  an  inky 
sky  line.  Watley  panted,  his  hand  out,  and  Mr.  Tenbow  lay  back 
in  his  seat,  hard. 

'Not  another  copper,  Watley,'  he  said,  tightening  his  rugs 
'  not  another  blank  ha'penny  !  You  sleep  out,  Watley  ;  if  you're 
too  late  for  the  House  you  roost  on  the  tiles  till  you're  sober  again, 
you  sin-dried  scamp  of  a  soaker  ! ' 

Watley  repudiated,  gesticulated,  got  out  his  warning.  'I 
wanted  to  ask  you  to  go  home  by  daylight,  sir,'  he  said,  '  but  I 
know  you  wouldn't  if  I  had,  and  now  it's  as  dark  as  murder  and  a 
lonely  road,  and  I  couldn't  tell  anybody  else.  But  you  just  take 
a  poHceman  with  you,  sir.' 

^T.  Tenbow  laughed  like  a  hoarse  old  lion  tickled, 
^oliceman ! '  he  scoffed,  '  pretty  old  fool  I  should  look ! 
P  ¥»\  Ha !  ha !  Watley — old  Tenbow  with  a  bobby  to  guard 
h  home !  They'd  think  I  was  childish,  and  shouldn't  I  hear  of 
it  Watley,  you  must  be  very  far  gone — a  sovereign  you  can't 
al      me  that  ahilHng,  Watley.' 

"liley  stood  under  the  lamp.    Two  passing  cyclists  stared  at 
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the  chaise  in  the  flash  of  their  lights  meeting,  and  sang  out  a  good- 
night to  Mr.  Tenbow  as  they  swished  on  towards  Dissbj.  But 
Mr.  Tenbow  was  watching  Watlej,  and  Watley  took  oat  seveial 
coppers  and  a  packet  of  tobacco.  '  Fivepence  and  an  ounce,  edr/ 
he  said  triumphantly.  *  Three  half-pints,  and  not  a  drop  more,  so 
help  me ! ' 

*  Wonderful ! '  agreed  Mr.  Tenbow  ironically.  *  You've  been 
denying  yourself — hatching  up  this  yam,  I  expect — ^that's  the 
worst  of  a  runaway  tongue,  Watley ;  or  was  this  what  you  were 
wrapping  up  in  sugar  this  morning  ?  You  seem  half  dazed,  man ! 
Tell  you  what,  Watley,  you  shall  come  with  me — two  of  these 
dreadful  rogues,  you  say  ?  Well,  you  shall  come  and  make  two  of 
us.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  man — you're  all  of  a  shake ! 
Harkye,  Watley,'  Mr.  Tenbow  dropped  his  voice,  '  know  these  men 
— ^these  robbers  ?    Friends  of  yours,  hey  ?  ' 

Watley,  who  had  shrunk,  advanced  and  sware  not,  lifting  his 
right  hand. 

*  Jump  in.  then,'  conmianded  Mr.  Tenbow,  making  room  with 
a  grunt,  '  and  show  you're  some  good  for  once.  Jump  in,  man, 
and  back  your  precious  tale.  If  there  is  any  Dick  Turpin  business 
you  shall  have  the  best  supper  you've  got  outside  of  this  thirty 
years,  and  we'll  make  a  night  of  it  afterwards  for  old  times'  sake. 
Jump  in,  I  say,  or  I'll  lay  this  whip  across  you  for  being  only  half  a 
Uar!' 

Watley  got  into  the  chaise  a  Uttle  sullenly. 

*  You  be  my  groom,'  sadd  Mr.  Tenbow,  chuckling.  '  You  can 
open  the  gate  and  touch  your  cap  under  the  starlight,  Watiley; 
you're  a  bom  flunkey  any  day  if  you  only  had  a  clean  shave  and 
your  hair  parted  down  the  middle.  You  can  wager  your  life  you'll 
go  empty  to-night  and  sleep  under  a  hedge  for  your  sins,  Watley ; 
but  we'U  trot  gently  so  as  to  give  your  taradiddle  a  fair  chance, 
and  if  you  sit  low  and  tuck  your  long  legs  away  nobody  '11  ever 
notice  you  against  my  overcoat.  Ha !  ha !  Watley !  to  think 
you  should  ever  be  fool  enough — all  this  way  out  of  your  road. 
I  fancy  I  see  you  crawling  and  praying  at  Saffron  Hill — ^three  miles 
from  anywhere.  But  no  mercy,  Watley ;  I'll  set  the  dogs  on  you 
— I  swear  it !  Gosh  ! '  said  the  old  man,  putting  the  whip  back  in 
the  socket  and  taking  up  his  stick  suggestively,  '  I  half  wish  some- 
thing would  tum  up.  I'd  give  a  fiver,  Watley,  to  see  you  in  a 
money-or-your-Hfe  scrap  in  the  dark.  You  needn't  shake  and 
shiver,  man — you  and  me  ought  to  be  a  match  for  any  three  villains 
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—70a  can  squeal  and  I'll  slog.  I  see  youVe  got  a  very  useful 
cudgel  with  you,  and  if  I  didn't  know  you  down  to  the  very  roots, 
I  might  think  t/ou  meant  mischief,  Watley.  Ha!  ha  I*  Mr. 
Tenbow  nudged  his  companion.  '  How  do  you  feel  imidey  Watley  ? 
Fed  like  blood,  hey  }  ' 

III. 

That  burly  inspector  was  fairly  winded.  While  Watley's  long 
diambhng  l^s  sped  down  the  street,  he  stood  gasping  and  hugging 
his  girth  outside  the  Town  Hall.  But  the  other  poticeman  sprang 
off  in  chase,  and  more  were  at  hand.  '  Bike ! '  wheezed  the 
inspector  frantically — ^  Bi-ike  ! ' 

Watley  ran  to  where  the  houses  thinned  and  had  front  gardens. 
Before  him  lay  open  country.  On  either  hand  women  gaped 
from  doorways,  and  males  grinned  at  front  gates.  Here  and 
there  sundry  carts  had  halted,  their  drivers  turned,  gazing.  Way 
back  shopkeepers  in  aprons  dotted  the  street  with  white  patches. 
Against  the  Town  Hall  a  young  constable  appeared  with  a  bicycle. 
Jesting  bets  were  offered  him  as  he  mounted.  The  burly  inspector, 
joined  by  as  burly  a  sergeant,  got  into  a  butcher's  cart  and  galloped. 
The  Bench  had  come  to  the  Town  Hall  steps,  thence  to  the  street, 
and  (me  of  the  three  J.P.'s  had  sent  for  his  horse,  and  presently  a 
bareheaded  groom  came  running  with  a  bay  mare.  The  J.P., 
ready  breeched  and  gaitered,  and  looking  the  jolly  old  fox-hunter 
he  was,  mounted  and  tore  after  the  butcher's  cart.  Two  or  three 
other  carts  rattled  after  him,  boys  yelled,  and  the  crowd  rubbed  its 
hands. 

Street  ran  to  open  road,  Watley  ran  well  in  the  distance.  Some 
of  the  near  spectators  ran  too,  but  none  checked  him.  All  knew 
he  would  be  caught,  but  they  hoped  not  yet ;  man-hunts  came 
rarely,  and  Watley  bounded  like  a  wild  man.  Once  he  swerved 
and  struck  his  manacled  hands  on  an  iron  fence,  then,  to  the  excited 
shout  behind,  he  put  them  above  his  head  and  yelled.  But  the 
r*'*Drmed  cychst  gained. 

?atley  was  racing  along  the  road  he  had  travelled  over-night ; 

1     [Mkssed  the  spot  where  he  had  joined  Mr.  Tenbow.    A  Uttle 

i     Her,  and  on  the  right,  a  footpath  turned  off  across  the  fields, 

the  footpath  went  straight  to  where  Mr,  Tenbow  Hved — 

i      ron  HiU  Farm.    One  walking  thither  cut  off  half  a  mile  good 

^'<'  path,  and  just  as  the  pursuing  cycUst  came  skimming  up, 
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Watley  hopped  over  the  stile  on  to  it  with  his'^coat-taik  flying. 
The  eager  constable  overran  and  stopped  with  difficulty;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  stile  Watley  was  well  out  on  the  path,  and 
the  path  looked  very  rough  and  narrow.  Here  and  there  the 
recent  plough  had  almost  blotted  it  out;  it  glistened  greasily; 
and  the  stiles  along  it,  where  the  hedges  made  dark  lines  in  ^e 
distance,  were  stumbUng-blocks  to  cyclists.  While  the  constable 
hesitated  up  rattled  the  butcher's  cart,  and  the  cart  stopped  too. 
'He  means  for  old  Tenbow's,^  said  the  inspector,  looking  after 
Watley  like  a  man  enlightened.  '  That's  why  he  never  made  for  Uie 
town.  ...  Oh  !  the  Lord  knows  why — ^perhaps  to  wring  his  ned[ 
and  finish  the  job.'  The  inspector  was  prejudiced.  '  ^l/ter  him !  * 
he  roared,  rounding  on  the  constable  with  the  cyde.  '  Spin  roond 
by  the  road — cut  him  off — ^you'U  do  it  easily !  It'll  be  up  hill 
directly  with  him.' 

'  So  it  will  be  with  me,'  muttered  the  constable  as  he  mounted. 

'  Wouldn't  have  anything  more  happen  to  old  Georgy,'  said  tke 
inspector,  cooling.  '  Ah,  here's  the  doctor — just  been  to  see  him, 
I'll  bet.  How  did  you  leave  Mr.  Tenbow,  sir  ? '  he  asked  of  a 
coated  gentleman  who  drove  up  from  the  opposite  direction  in  a 
glossy  dogcart. 

The  doctor,  a  spruce,  dark,  shaven  man,  shook  his  head. 
'Comatose,'  he  said  professionally.  'Another  twelve  hours  will 
decide,  I  think.'  Then  the  inspector  explained,  indicating  the 
flying  Watley.  '  Cracked  ! '  he  said.  '  And  if  he  gets  there  first 
and  upsets  them ' 

'  I'll  go  round  back,'  resolved  the  doctor,  wheeling  his  horse  as 
the  J.P.  cantered  up.  Then  the  magistrate  passed  the  doctor  and 
followed  the  cyclist ;  and  the  inspector  in  the  butcher's  cart,  with 
more  carts  for  company,  clattered  after  the  magistrate  ;  and  many 
afoot  went  skurrying  across  the  path  in  the  wake  of  Watley ;  and 
Watley  never  made  such  running. 

His  Ufe  work  had  been  leg  work.  He  carried  age  but  no  weight 
He  had  got  his  cracked,  unwieldy  boots  off  him,  and  his  bare  feet 
flashed  amazingly  as  he  showed  his  back  over  the  moist  path.  He 
met  only  a  stray  astonished  pedestrian  or  two,  and  he  heeded 
nothing  behind  him.  He  knew  the  country— no  fox  better— and 
he  knew  where  to  look.  The  path  cut  the  fields  diagonally,  and 
the  road — of  which  this  path  cut  off  a  great  loop  or  inside  angler- 
swooped  and  converged  on  his  left.  Through  the  trees  he  began 
to  have  glimpses  of  it ;  soon  he  saw  where  it  turned  off  toward 
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1dm  on  ike  hill  far  leftward,  and,  with  four  stiles  behind  him,  he 
panted  up  the  slope  himself.  This  one  field  and  the  path  gave  on 
that  road  again,  and  along  that  road. 

Watley  gained  the  swell,  and  beheld  the  converging  highway 
plainly;  a  white  band  between  its  low  dark  hedges,  narrowing 
away  to  the  turn,  half  a  mile  distant.  This  side  thence  sundry 
carts  moved  thither,  their  drivers  like  craning  dolls  against  the 
skyline ;  nearer,  one  horseman  rose  and  fell ;  nearer  still  a  single 
black  figure  humped  on  nothing  sped  smoothly.  It  was  the  police- 
man cycHst. 

A  furlong  from  Watley's  left  the  road  dipped  to  a  bunch  of 
trees,  then  climbed  anew.  Down  the  dip  spun  the  cyclist,  break- 
neck. A  moment  Watley  lost  him  in  the  hollow,  the  next  he  saw 
him  ascending — ^road  and  path  ran  to  the  point  of  a  triangle  at  the 
last  stile.  Watley  measured  his  own  track  to  that  stile,  and  Watley 
alackoied  and  looked  round  to  the  fields  on  his  right,  pressing  his 
hands  to  his  breast.  Then  Watley  saw  the  cyclist  had  stopped — 
had  dismounted,  concerned  suddenly  with  his  machine — and 
Watley  ran  on  again.  The  policeman  tumbled  his  mount  aside  in 
a  vicious  sort  of  way  and  ran  too. 

Across  the  road,  and  nearly  opposite  the  stile,  was  a  gate — the 
entrance  to  Sa&on  Hill  Farm.  Watley  on  the  path  and  the 
poKceman  on  the  road  were  each  about  the  same  distance  from  it, 
and  Watley  ran  heavily.  A  bare  field  behind  him  cries  rose  shrilly. 
The  policeman  toiled  up  from  the  hollow,  and  in  the  hollow  the 
horseman  shouted.  Away  along  the  road  the  driven  horses  broke 
to  a  thundering  gallop.  Some  of  the  drivers  yelled.  The  horse 
man  came  up  the  hill  fuU  tilt.  He  vented  a  ringing  Tally-ho  ! 
A  shrill,  prolonged  chorus  of  Tally-ho's  echoed  behind  Watley,  and 
Watley  fell  over  the  last  stile  in  a  heap. 

The  field  had  a  good  view.  Watley  was  up  directly  with  the 
poUceman  ten  yards  off,  and  Watley  dived  across  the  road  to  the 
gate  opposite.  It  stood  open,  and  a  meadow  down  was  the  solitary 
farmhouse.  Watley  banged  the  gate  to  in  the  face  of  his  pursuer, 
and  then  over  the  grass  it  was  greyhound  after  hare  with  Watley 
I  [  the  poUceman.  Seen  foreshortened  from  the  road  there  looked 
1       a  hand's  breadth  between  them. 

he  magistrate  on  his  bay  mare,  the  doctor  in  his  dog-cart, 

1         policeman    in    the    butcher's    cart,    sundry    vehicles,    and 

]      ting  runners  clustered  at  the  entrance  gate  and  stood  gazing. 

— -^red  yards  across  the  meadow  a  woman  in  a  white  apron 
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stood  in  the  open  door  of  the  farmhouse — as  if  she  knew.  Above 
the  hum  at  the  gate  the  inspector  roared  to  her  to  shut  the 
door. 

But  the  door  remained  wide.  When  the  woman  vanished  from 
it  Watley  vanished  through  it ;  then  it  was  promptly  closed  with 
the  policeman  outside,  and  the  slam  of  it  echoed.  Then  the  burlj 
inspector  was  a  Httle  snappy  with  the  crowd,  and  then  he  and  the 
doctor  and  the  magistrate  went  down  to  the  farmhouse  together. 


IV. 

Watley,  when  he  had  fastened  the  front  door,  sank  on  the  stairs- 
step  two  yards  from  it,  and  sat  clutching  at  his  breast  with  his 
shackled  hands,  working  for  his  breath,  his  mouth  wide  and  cavern- 
ous, and  drops  of  sweat  like  gUstening  beads  on  the  old  parchment 
of  his  face.  Three  or  four  women  clustered  in  the  hall  ga2ang  at 
him,  and  outside  you  could  almost  hear  the  excluded  policenaui 
catching  his  wind. 

*  Much— o — Obliged  !  *  gasped  Watley  to  the  dame  in  the  white 
apron,  and  Watley  tried  to  smile  reassuringly.  *I — I — ^tmst  I 
haven't  alarmed  you.* 

Watley,  shaking  all  over,  got  up  and  inclined  his  head.  He 
had  lost  his  cap,  and  his  scanty,  grizzled  hair  stuck  in  moist,  matted 
tufts ;  his  seedy  coat  gaped  in  places  newly ;  and  here  and  there 
fresh  blood  streaked  and  splotched  the  clay-brown  of  his  bare  feet. 
*  We'll  keep  him  outside  a  bit  longer,'  he  panted,  nodding  to  the 
bolted  door,  '  till  I  see  Mr.  Tenbow.' 

*  You  can't,'  said  the  women  smiling.  The  man  looked  so  droll 
— ^bowing  and  quivering  and  smirking  behind  his  manacles;  a 
racked,  hunted,  half-clad  stalk  of  a  man — ^indomitably  polite, 
grotesquely  thin — a  shaking,  smiling  reed  in  handcuffs.  *  You 
can't ;  Mr.  Tenbow's  very  ill.' 

'  I  must,'  breathed  Watley  in  a  cracked  whisper — ^he  had  very 
little  breath  left.  '  I  must,^  he  repeated,  working  his  joined  hands 
up  and  down  from  the  elbows — ^he  was  wiping  his  feet  on  the  door- 
mat— '  very  important — really.  I've  come  all  this  way  on  purpose. 
The  women  smiled  again,  but  Watley  jumped,  for  the  poUceman 
outside  began  to  knock.  Suddenly  one  of  the  women  gave  a 
Hush  !  lifting  her  finger.  Then  she  raised  both  her  hands.  From 
beyond  the  open  stair-head  a  sort  of  hoarse  grunting  semblance  of 
human  speech  made  itself  heard  through  the  knocking.     ^He's 
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oome  to  I '  said  the  woman,  clapping  her  palms  lightly.    *  It  was 
that  bang  of  the  door ' 

*  Excuse  me,*  said  Watley  feverishly.  He  had  one  foot  on  the 
stairs  and  his  eye  over  his  shoulder.  ^  My  business  is  private/  he 
added  as  he  momited. 

Watley  opened  the  bedroom  door  softly.  Mr.  Tenbow's  face 
showed  mottled— dull  purple  and  cold  grey — against  the  white 
pillow ;  one  bush  of  an  eyebrow  protruded  from  under  the  bandage 
which  bound  his  head,  and  his  granite-grey  beard  thrust  itself  out 
over  the  bedclothes.  His  eyes  were  open,  and  he  got  out, '  Watley ! ' 
in  a  rumbling  whisper  of  astonishment.  Watley,  huddled  in  the 
doorway  deprecatingly,  with  two  of  the  women  at  his  shoulder, 
gabbled  in  gasped,  breathy  snatches  of  speech,  making  pitiful 
attempts  to  hide  his  wrists  under  his  coat. 

*  Beg  pardon  for  leaving  you  last  night,  sir — very  sorry — they 
locked  me  up  for  it,  Mr.  Tenbow — ^tried  me — ^never  forgive  myself 
— Mey  Mr.  Tenbow  (Watley  displayed  his  handcuffs) — ^wouldn't 
have  left  you  so — ^it's  holing^  Mr.  Tenbow  (Watley's  clasped  hands 
went  up  and  down  jerkily) — ^for  the  world  if  I'd  only  been  myself 
— ^they're  here  after  me — PoUce,  Mr.  Tenbow  t  and  you're  the 
only  man,  if  you'll  excuse * 

Watley  broke  off,  looked  round  swiftly,  gasped  hard  and  hoarse, 
and  came  stealing  to  the  far  side  of  the  bed  and  very  close  to  its 
occupant  as  the  pursuing  constable  entered  the  room. 

*  Eh  !  '  wheezed  Mr.  Tenbow,  as  the  policeman  half -recoiled 
apologetically,  '  who  sent  for  you  ? '  The  man  stammered  some- 
thing about  'Duty,'  and  Mr.  Tenbow  turned  his  head  this  and 
that  way,  looking  with  puckered  forehead  from  Watley's  hand- 
cuffs to  the  policeman's  buttons.  Finally,  he  faced  the  officer 
with  brows  down  thunderously,  and,  *Who  the  devil  sent  for 
you  ?  '  came  with  something  of  the  old  chest  roar.  The  man 
stood  uncertain,  and  Mr.  Tenbow,  scorning  the  woman's  soothing, 
tried  to  raise  himself,  his  jaws  working  and  his  breath  wheezing 
and  whistling  in  what  seemed  to  be  strong  words  stillborn.  As 
more  visitors  entered  he  fell  back  and  lay  planting,  waving  the 

cer  hence  with  small  bloodshot  eyes  set,  and  one  big  bloodless 
id  and  wrist  going  insistently  in  the  air.  '  That — man — gone — 
*  — o'  the  house  ? '  he  asked  when  he  could  speak.  (The  con- 
ole  had  been  signed  away  by  the  newcomers.)  '  Ah,  you  there, 
pector ;  you,  too,  sir  ! ' — to  the  magistrate.  '  Come  in,  come  in. . 
a't  you  excite  yourself,  doctor,  Fm  all  right — I  remembered  the 
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minute  I  saw  Watley — I  knew  all  about  it.  Send  the  women  away 
and  prop  me  up.'  And  he  insisted  on  more  packing  behind  hu 
shoulders  and  his  coat  round  him — and  drink.  The  coat  was  a 
black  one,  and  against  the  collar  of  it  his  face  looked  toned  more 
evenly. 

^  Law,  medicine,  and  women/  he  got  out  in  something  between 
a  gasp  and  a  chuckle,  '  are  one  too  many  all  at  once.  What's  the 
time :  and  what  on  earth  have  you  all  been  doing  with  Watley 
here  ?  Off  with  his  bracelets,'  he  conmianded,  squaring  himsdf 
in  his  pillows  and  setting  the  inspector  with  the  fixed  gaze  of  some 
stricken  old  mastiff.  '  Do  you  hear  ?  '  he  ground  out,  ^  off  with 
these He's  my  friend,  and  in  my  house.' 

'  Humour  him,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! '  whispered  the  doctor. 

*  That's  better,  Watley ;  hey  ? '  said  the  old  man  presently. 
*  Wrists  ache,  old  boy  ?  Arms  a  bit  stiff,  hey  ?  Swing  'em  round, 
man,  only  don't  hit  my  head — that's  cracked  already.  What  did 
you  take  the  hump  for  last  night  ?  You  deserve  to  be  shot  for 
deserting  in  face  o'  the  enemy.  Ha !  ha !  you  smelt  powder,  Watley, 
and  it  turned  your  stomach  ;  you  funked — you  chicken  heart ! ' 

*  Very  upset,  sir,'  pleaded  Watley,  shuflQing. 

*  And  so  they've  collared  you  for  it,  Watley.  Ha !  ha !  fjc&, 
I  call  it !  No,  you  never  was  a  rogue — only  a  fool,  and  a  bigger 
fool  than  ever  last  night.  We  should  have  routed  the  blackguards, 
Watley — ^knocked  'em  down — tied  'em  up — ^taken  'em  to  the  lock- 
up— ^had  our  names  in  the  papers — you  and  me.  We  could  have 
shown  these  policemen  how  to  do  things,  hey  ? ' 

*  How  was  it,  sir  ?  ' 

^  One  of  'em  went  for  the  pony's  head  and  the  other  one  tackled 
me,'  said  Mr.  Tenbow.  '  You  hadn't  been  gone  five  minutes,  and 
while  I  was  settling  my  man  the  other  villain  left  the  pony  and 
came  behind  me — devilish  hard  !    Did  they  skin  me  ?  ' 

*  Everything  was  all  right,'  sadd  the  doctor  quickly ;  *  wasn't  it, 
inspector  ?    Don't  you  worry,  Mr.  Tenbow.' 

'  Ha !  ha !  doctor,  you  don't  blind  me.  Well,  serve  me  right 
for  not  being  told — hey,  Watley  ?  Why,  what's  the  matter  with 
you — had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  ?  ' 

'  Doing  very  nicely,  thank  you,  sir,'  quavered  Watley,  rubbing 
hi^  released  hands  and  smiling  waterily.  '  Only  if  you  o^uU  spare 
me  an  old  pair  of  boots,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Boots  ?  did  you  wear  'em  out  running  away  last  night  ?  Ha ! 
ha  !    Boots !  you  shall  have  a  new  rig  out  all  through — ^anything 
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in   the    house.      You're  not   snivelling   over   a    pair   of   boots, 
Watley  ? ' 

'  Te8terda7/  stammered  Watley,  brushing  his  cheek  jerkily,  as 
though  flies  worried  him,  '  and  now  to  see  you  Uke  this  ! ' 

*  You've  been  listening  to  the  croakers,  Watley.  Do  they  say 
I  shan't  get  by  it  this  time  ?  Don't  let  'em  stuff  you,  Watley  ;  I 
shall — do  you  hear  me  ?    I  shall,  I  say ! ' 

*0f  course  you  will,  sir,'  stammered  Watley.  Watley  some- 
how couldn't  get  his  words  through  his  throat.  ^  Of  course — you 
—win.' 

*  What  the  devil  are  you  snivelling  for,  then — ^you  know  me  ? 
Do  they  whisper  round  the  comer  about  the  funeral,  and  did  we 
ought  to  send  for  the  clergyman  ?  Women,  Watley,  women. 
l>ying  deposition? — and  how  will  the  old  fellow  cut  up,  hey  ?    I'll 

see  'em  all  d d  first ! '    The  old  man's  voice  weakened,  and  he 

put  his  hand  to  the  bandage.    '  Makes  me  sweat ! '  he  breathed. 

*  It  was  on  the — on  the — ^head,  sir.' 

*  It  was  on  the  whisky ^  Watley ;  ha !  ha  I '  Mr.  Tenbow  gave 
a  choking  chuckle,  then  his  eyes  closed  and  he  seemed  to  fall  together 
limply.  When  they  had  laid  him  lower  gently — and  he  was  very 
Btill — ^Watley  wrung  his  hands.  ^  There  !  he's  off  again  ! '  he 
groaned. 

*  WeU,  you're  cleared,  my  man,'  said  the  magistrate,  rubbing 
his  boot  with  his  whip.  ^  There's  really  no  case  against  you  after 
this.    We  must  find  those  other  villains,  inspector.' 

Watley  seemed  deaf.  He  stood  looking  at  the  unconscious 
figure  on  the  bed.  Then  he  turned  to  the  doctor.  '  He  mil  ? '  he 
asked  in  an  eager  whisper. 

But  the  doctor  squeezed  his  lips,  knit  his  brow,  shook  his  head. 
'  It's  his  age,'  he  said,  after  a  pause  and  gravely. 

*  He  will  so  long  as  he  says  he  will,'  said  Watley,  suddenly  and 
with  heart. 

And  Watley  was  right.  But  then  Watley  had  not  been  far 
wrong  all  through. 

W.  H.  Rainsford. 
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THE  MODERN  ITALIAN  DRAMA. 

Until  comparatively  leoent  days  contemporary  Italy  oould  boast 
no  modem  dramatists.  Theatrical  companies  habitually  pie- 
sented  foreign  productions,  and  the  public  neither  expected  nor 
wished  for  other  fare.  Occasionally  some  great  player,  like  Tom- 
maso  Salvini,  would  revive  pieces  from  old  and  forgotten  reper- 
tories, such  as  the  plays  of  Alfieri.  But  these  plays,  though  in 
their  day  they  made  a  great  stir,  did  so  rather  for  their  collateral 
than  for  their  intrinsic  merits.  Hence  people  went  to  hear  them 
not  for  themselves,  but  in  order  to  see  an  actor  like  Salvini  again. 
The  one  hopeful  feature  was  that  this  unproductiveness  aroused 
much  public  discontent,  which  grew  with  the  growing  fashion  of 
presenting  inferior  productions  which  the  managers  thought  would 
go  down  under  the  hall-mark  of  a  foreign  name.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Italian  theatrical  public  tolerated  the  buffooneries  of 
Harlequin,  who  ate  cherries  on  the  stage  and  threw  the  stones  at  the 
spectators.  By  the  nineteenth  century,  when  taste  had  grown 
more  refined  and  a  critical  spirit  had  penetrated  into  every  class 
of  society,  audiences  no  longer  tolerated  an  exclusive  fare  of  foreign 
Tpochcdes,  but  demanded  national  productions;  they  felt,  and 
rightly,  that  the  Peninsula  was  not  lacking  in  wit  and  intellect  of 
its  own.  Above  all  they  recognised  that  no  European  country, 
not  even  France,  can  boast  of  such  excellent  actors  as  can  Italy. 

A  full  understanding  of  the  Italian  theatre  to-day  requires  a 
rapid  retrospect  over  its  development  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Ooldoni,  whose  comedies,  according  to  Voltaire,  had  liberated 
Italy  from  the  Gk>ths,  and  who  was  so  intensely  national,  so  fall  of 
vis  comica — Goldoni  was  dead,  and  his  best  plays,  being  in  Venetian 
dialect,  could  not  everywhere  keep  the  boards.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Alfieri  the  tragic,  a  poet  who  would  not  even  read  the  Greek 
tragedians  for  fear  he  should  unconsciously  imitate  them.  Hence 
his  work  was  at  once  original  and  spontaneous.  It  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  difficult  for  a  later  generation  to  judge  these  works,  for 
Alfieri  is,  above  all,  the  man  who  created  rather  than  awoke  the 
sentiment  of  Italian  nationality,  which  culminated  in  the  wars  of 
independence.    His  bold  verses,  that  sound  hollow  and  bombastic 
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to  our  ears,  were  then  best  adapted  to  rouse  the  feeble  soul  of  the 
majority  of  Italians.  Nor  was  his  work  in  vain.  Secret  sodeties 
sprang  up  on  every  side  preaching  revolt  under  cover  of  queer 
names  and  absurd  rites,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  theatre 
should  feel  the  influence  of  this  far-reaching  movement,  at  once 
political  and  spiritual.  Silvio  PeUico  wrote  his  ^Francesca  da 
Rimini/  and  Q.  B.  NiccoUni  gave  to  the  world  his  *Poscarini,' 
*  Giovanni  da  Procida,*  *  Filippo  Strozzi,*  all  works  that  aimed  at 
destroying  the  temporal  and  regal  powers.  What  did  the  hearers 
of  those  days  care  if  Silvio  Pellico  falsified  history  in  making  his 
Paolo  say  he  abandons  Francesca  in  order  to  fight  the  foreign 
oppressors  of  Italy  ?  In  the  days  of  Paolo  Malatesta  Italy  had  no 
foreign  oppressors;  it  was  torn  by  the  dissensions  of  its  Uttle 
Oommunes  and  petty  States.  But  this  phrase,  unhistorically  put 
into  Paolo's  mouth,  touched  an  open  wound  when  the  Italians 
were  indeed  oppressed.  Niccolini  was  yet  another  patriot  of  the 
same  kind.  *  You  have  been  the  prophet  of  Italy's  resurrection,* 
said  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  first  king  of  United  Italy,  when  in 
1860  the  venerable  poet  offered  him  his  historic  play  of  *  Amoldo 
da  Brescia,'  the  martyred  monk  in  whom  the  Italians  of  that  day 
chose  to  see  a  precursor  of  poUtical  revolution. 

After  this,  for  a  time,  no  more  tragedies  were  produced ;  the 
vein  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  The  comedies  that  took  their  place 
were  widely  played.  Paolo  Ferrari,  celebrated  for  his  '  Goldoni  e 
le  sue  16  commedie  nove  *  ('  Qoldoni  and  his  Sixteen  New  Plays '), 
was  the  Italian  playwright  far  exceUenfse  of  the  middle  nineteenth 
century,  and  his  plays  were  always  touched  by  a  high  moral, 
bTunanitarian,  and  patriotic  purpose. 

Meantime  a  Florentine  lawyer,  Gherardi  del  Testa,  also  won 
much  applause  by  a  series  of  comedies  written  in  the  purest  Tuscan, 
wbich  are  no  longer  acted,  though  they  had  undoubted  merits 
and  amused  honestiy  and  easily,  dealing,  as  a  rule,  with  a  lovers' 
warhre  wherein  man  ever  triumphed  over  woman.  The  best  of 
these,  called  *  Regno  d' Adelaide '  (*  Reign  of  Adelaide '),  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  tragic  actress  Adelaide  Ristori. 

These  two  decidedly  individual  writers  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
thers  who  deserve  neither  praise  nor  blame.  Briefly  it  may  be 
that  their  productions  were  everything  except  original ;  that 
society  they  represented  was  more  French  than  Italian,  that 
developments  were  commonplace,  and  only  served  to  divert  the 
"«eoisie  whose  Kfe  they  depicted.    But  after  this  mediocre 
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interlude  arose  Pietio  Cossa  and  Felice  Cavallottiy  who  once  again 
raised  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian  stage.  Gossa,  before  the  fall  of  the 
temporal  power,  had  only  been  sufEered  by  the  pontifical  oensoi- 
ship  to  produce  his  biographical  drama  '  Beethoven/  a  poor  thing. 
But  his  masterpiece  '  Nero '  was  played  with  great  success  during 
the  confusion  and  excitement  of  the  first  months  after  Borne 
became  the  capital  of  Italy.  Cossa  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
inspiration  from  Dumas's  'Acte,'  emphasising  the  wild  beast 
rather  than  the  artist  in  ^  Nero.'  At  all  events  his  versified  dramas 
were  those  of  a  playwright  rather  than  a  poet,  splendid  historical 
masquerades  wherein  the  action  does  not  halt,  and,  what  is  rare  in 
a  Latin,  the  language  is  energetic  without  being  bombastic  and 
rhetorical.  Of  his  tragedies,  which  are  all  historical,  besides 
'  Nero,'  the  best  are  '  The  Borgias,'  '  Julian  the  Apostate,'  '  Cola 
di  Rienzi,'  and  '  Cleopatra.'  He  also  wrote  two  comedies,  *  liautns 
and  his  Age,'  which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Roman  society  in  the 
time  of  the  dramatist,  and  ^  Cecelia,'  which  still  holds  the  boards. 
It  deals  with  the  tender  love  story  of  that  sweet  and  rare  painter 
Giorgionedi  Castelfranco,  who  wooed  Cecelia  Grimani,  the  daughter 
of  a  Venetian  patrician.  The  verses,  for  the  play  is  written  in  verse, 
are  elegantly  chiselled,  and  the  whole  is  inspired  by  graceful 
feeling. 

Pietro  Cossa,  who  lived  till  1881,  was  in  his  latter  days  one  of 
the  most  popular  figures  of  the  new  Rome.  There  was  something 
leonine  in  his  face  and  mane  of  hair,  his  smile  was  frank  and  his 
person  robust.  It  is  told  of  him  that  at  the  time  when  the  Pope 
was  still  King  of  Rome  he  shouted  to  a  preacher  in  one  of  the 
Roman  churches,  '  Silence,  you  liar,'  without  a  thought  of  the 
dungeon  this  temerity  might  procure  for  him.  About  the  time  of 
his  death  FeUce  Cavallotti,  a  young  journalist,  and  a  convinced 
Republican,  produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Milan  his  first  play, 
*  I  Pezzenti '  (•  The  Beggars ').  It  dealt  with  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands against  PhiUp  II.  The  theme  was  certainly  not  new,  but  it 
was  newly  treated  by  the  young  writer,  and  gained  him  much 
praise.  It  was  followed  by  his  masterpiece,  '  Alcibiades.'  Here 
the  handsome  disciple  of  Socrates  is  presented  in  all  his  vigorous 
manhood,  and  there  are  many  purple  passages  in  a  play  that  strove 
to  be  a  graphic  reconstruction  of  Greek  life.  But  his  one-act 
poem  ^  II  Cantico  dei  Gantici '  (<  The  Song  of  Songs ')  gained  for  him 
the  suffrages  of  all  lovers,  and  is  perhaps  his  most  popular  play  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.    It  contains  but  three  personages, 
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a  retired  colonel,  a  aeminaiist  nephew,  and  a  niece,  the  cousin  of 
the  budding  priest.  The  sweet  iostinct  of  love  triumphs  over 
superstition,  the  lad  throws  aside  his  frock  and  marries  the  pretty 
cousin,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  his  free-thinking  uncle.  With 
his  *  Sposa  di  Menecle '  Cavallotti  resumed  his  Greek  themes,  and 
followed  it  by  *Povero  Piero,*  in  which  the  influence  of  Victor 
Hugo  is  marked.  It  deals  with  the  contrast  between  the  deformity 
of  a  body  and  the  beauty  of  its  soul.  Cavallotti  was  destined  to 
meet  with  a  tragic  end.  A  leader  in  pohtics,  an  irresistible  orator, 
an  indefatigable  defender  of  public  morality,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his 
passion  for  duelling.  But  his  name  and  influence  survive  among 
the  extreme  BepubUcan  party  in  Italy,  while  in  literature  his 
works  remain  as  an  example  of  the  romanticism  that  beautifies 
without  falsifying  the  incidents  of  real  life. 

It  is  a  curious  fact»  illuminating  the  Italian  character,  that 
while  philosophical  and  problem  plays,  such  as  are  beloved  of 
Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  and  their  school,  are  antipathetic  to  this  pubhc, 
historical  plays,  such  as  a  northern  pubUc  pronounces  dull,  are  in 
high  favour*     This  taste  originates,  perhaps,  in  the  classical  tradi- 
tions of  the  Italians.    Appeals  to  antiquity  find  an  echo  among 
every  class  of  playgoers,  and,  curiously  enough,  this  response  is, 
if  possible,    keener  in  the  lower  than  the   upper  social  ranks, 
for  the  lower  classes  in  Italy,  save  perhaps  a  section  of  very  advanced 
Socialists,  still  feed  tipon  the  splendid  records  of  their  national 
Btory.    It  would  seem  as  though  for  them  the  historical  play, 
appealing  to  their  love  of   country,  was  the  lineal  outcome  of 
that  tragedy,  the  dominant  element  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
theatre,  of   which  they  consider  themselves  the   natural  heirs. 
Didactic  plays,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  will  not  stand.    They 
laugh,  they  hiss,  they  talk,  they  call  the  curtain  down.    And  an 
Italian  public  is  the  most  critical  and  merciless  in  the  worid.    Not 
even  an  old  favourite  can  save  a  situation.    As  in  music  they  will 
Dot  tolerate  a  false  note,  and  without  pity  whistle  a  trembling 
iebuUmte  or  a  worn-out  artist  ofl  the  stage,  so  at  the  play  they 
will  not  endure  being  sermonised,  instructed,  or  bored.    Only 
i  bores  other  nations  does  not  bore  them,  and  vice  versa.    Thus 
r  wiU  listen  for  hours,  and  with  the  most  rapt  attention,  to  what 
rthemer  would  call  empty  flight  of  rhetoric ;  they  will  applaud 
he  echo  interminable  speeches  of  richly  coloured  words  and 
Jg  periods,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  when  reduced  to  plain 
'^h  they  contain  few  ideas,  and  are  compounded  chiefly  of 
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*  woids,  idle  words ' ;  sufficient  if  they  are  musically  woven  and 
tickle  the  sensitive  and  innately  true  ear  of  the  Italian.  Hence  in 
part  the  great  and  overwhelming  success  achieved  by  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,  understood  by  few  foreigners,  to  whom  too  much  of 
the  work  of  this  undoubted  genius  seems  *  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing.' 

His  influence  has  certainly  been  far-reaching  in  more  tlum  one 
respect,  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  He  flashed  upon  the  theatre, 
at  a  moment  when  foreign  influence  was  at  its  height,  with  the 
noble  aim  of  recaUing  the  Italian  stage  to  its  best  national  tradi- 
tions, and  replacing  the  journeyman  phrases  of  the  translator  by 
the  splendid  ItaUan  tongue.  Curiously  enough  he  pressed  into  his 
service  that  very  Eleonora  Duse  to  whom  much  of  the  foreign 
corruption  was  due,  for  until  she  came  to  act  in  D'Annunzio's  plays 
her  rSpertokey  with  few  exceptions,  consisted  wholly  of  translated 
work.  That  D'Annunzio  was  not  happy  at  first  in  the  theatrical 
environment,  that  even  now,  when  he  has  achieved  world-wide 
success,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt  whether  he  has  real  dramatic 
talent,  is  perhaps  beside  the  mark.  The  ^t  remains  that  be 
revolutionised  the  modem  ItaUan  theatre. 

It  was  in  1896  that  D'Annunzio,  putting  aside  for  a  while  his 
novels,  his  odes,  and  his  verses,  first  came  forward  as  a  playwright 
with  his  ^  Dreams  of  the  Seasons '  (^  Sogni  delle  Stagioni '),  which, 
owing  to  their  utter  novelty  of  method  and  conception,  made  much 
ado  among  the  critics.  '  II  Sogno  d'un  mattino  di  Primavera ' 
cannot  be  highly  praised,  nor  did  it  merit  as  a  work  of  art  all  the 
attention  it  excited.  It  revolved  around  what  may  be  called  the 
Leitmotif  of  D'Annunzio — ^that  is  to  say  lust,  love,  blood,  and 
brute  force,  strangely  wedded  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  Nature^ 
an  ardent  patriotism,  and  an  exquisite  art,  whether  displayed  in 
music,  sculpture,  or  painting.  It  should  have  remained  a  closet 
play.  In  its  successor  '  The  Dream  of  an  Autumn  Sunset '  (*  Sogno 
d'un  tramonto  di  Autunno '),  the  form  and  the  intention  are  more 
artistic  and  better  welded.  Indeed,  in  his  diction  D'Annunzio  is 
ever  past  master.  His  phrasing  is  of  the  happiest,  his  words  are 
always  picturesque,  and  his  vocabulary  forceful,  and  this  he  has 
enriched  by  going  back  to  the  fountain-head  of  all  ItaUan  speech, 
the  fourteenth-century  writers.  This  autumnal  dream  deals  with 
a  tragedy  of  sensuous  desire  (it  would  not  be  D'Annunzio  other- 
wise), and  the  whole  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a  vision  of  Uvid  and 
ominous  darkness.    Passion  tasted,  lost,  desired,  gives  colour  to 
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this  picture  of  violence  which,  thongh  confined  within  the  limits 
of  a  stage,  throws  lightning  flashes  of  vision  over  a  vast  area  of 
places  and  emotions.  The  Dogaressa  Gradeniga  is  shown  to  us  as 
sufiering  the  overwhelming  woes  of  love,  like  Phsedra  in  the  *  Hippoly- 
tus'  of  Euripides.  She  has  enjoyed,  but  she  is  not  satiated.  The 
beautiful  courtesan  Pantea,  who  sails  upon  a  bark  adorned  like 
Cleopatra's  barge,  has  snatched  away  her  lover.  Therefore  it  is 
the  will  of  the  Dogaressa  that  Pantea  shall  die.  She  has  summoned 
before  her  a  slave  woman  famed  as  a  magician,  in  order  to  destroy 
her  rival  by  enchantment.  Meanwhile  a  train  of  galleys  passes 
along  the  river  that  flows  beneath  the  palace,  all  illumined  with  gay 
lights  and  glittering  with  gold  and  colour.  In  the  midst  sails  the 
Buoentotir,  the  State  galley,  wherein  rides  Pantea.  A  clamour  of 
enraptured  shouts  is  raised  by  the  populace,  who  gape  at  this 
spectacle  of  splendour.  Pantea,  attracted  by  this  wild  clamour, 
presents  herself  to  the  populace  on  the  prow  of  her  boat.  She  is 
imdraped  save  by  her  beauty.  At  this  sight  the  already  excited 
crowd  are  inflamed  by  wild  desires.  They  seek  to  board  the  Bucen- 
iawr,  and  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  ensues  between  her  crew  and 
its  assailants.  At  this  moment  a  fire  breaks  out  on  board,  and  the 
Bueenlaur  is  driven  by  the  current  along  the  garden  where  stands 
die  Dogaressa  Gradeniga,  as  if  it  were  a  moving  torch  diffusing 
blood-red  rays  of  lurid  Ught.  Such  succinctly  is  this  drama,  which 
for  originality  and  construction  is  a  masterpiece  of  art  though 
perchance  not  of  ethics. 

Soon  after  this  production  D'Annunzio,  who  is  the  most  prolific 
and  unwearied  of  workers,  issued  his  fourth  play,  '  La  Gioconda,' 
die  drama  that  has  become  almost  identified  with  the  name  of 
Dose,  for  whom  it  was  written,  for  at  that  time  the  friendship 
between  these  two  great  geniuses  was  at  its  height.  Here  a  new 
personage  is  introduced,  the  Sirenetta,  through  whom  the  poet  tells 
the  world  his  views  and  aspirations.  A  limpid  vision  of  Nature, 
he  holds,  is  conceded  only  to  those  who  have  suffered ;  only  then 
are  they  worthy  to  contemplate  her  as  their  comforter  and  purifier. 
A"  the  Greeks  regarded  music  as  the  most  powerful  educational 
]  ium,  the  art  that  most  easily  penetrates  to  the  spirit  and 
kens  the  slumbering  soul,  so  D'Aimunzio  employs  music  to  con- 
I     t  the  stricken  soul  of  Silvia  SettaUi  to  its  ultimate  purification. 

ffirenetta  is  a  seer  who  has  the  gift  of  song,  and  Silvia  herself 
fl  the  formula :  '  Tou  alone  will  be  able  to  console  me.^    Silvia 

yielded  to  the  seductions  of  Ufe,  had  descended  to  falsehood. 
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Her  soul  had  issued  weaned  and  darkened  from  bitter  trials.  Then 
at  last  she  listens  eagerly  to  the  voice  of  this  simple  creatine, 
who  strives  to  tell  her  tilings  eternal.  Hence  the  purpose  of 
*  Gioconda '  is  to  extol  the  power  of  pain  as  a  great  moral  regene- 
rator. Gioconda  Dianti,  the  woman  who  appears  ever  veiled,  as 
typifying  the  blind  instrument  of  Nature,  is  the  consuming  flame 
that  passes  over  the  soul  of  Silvia  Settalii  to  purify  it  by  sorrow. 
When  she  sees  the  statue  at  whose  foot  Lucio,  her  husband,  attempted 
to  kill  himself,  she  feels  no  horror  at  the  memory  of  the  deed,  but 
is  filled  with  an  sesthetic  ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  such  a  masterpiece. 
Herein  lies  a  first  step  in  purification,  according  to  D'Annumdo, 
and  the  victory  will  be  complete  when  sorrow  shall  have  touched 
her  crudely  and  she  shall  have  passed  close  to  sin,  such  sin  being, 
again  according  to  the  poet,  a  needful  element  towards  the  ultimate 
uphfting.  Silvia  SettaUk  finds  peace  by  means  of  martyrdom. 
To  save  the  masterpiece  of  sculpture  that  was  falling  she  loses  both 
her  hands,  those  hands  that  were  her  beauty  and  her  glory.  Unable 
to  give  her  child  the  embrace  it  craves,  she  is  fremded  with  grief 
and  dismay.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  Sirenetta  throws  her- 
self upon  the  bare  ground  and  touches  it  with  her  forehead  and  her 
hands,  thereby  signifying  that  the  embrace  of  a  sorro¥ring  mother 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  motherhood  of  the  earth. 

With  'Gioconda'  D'Annunzio  obtained  a  great  dramatic 
triumph,  at  the  same  time  revealing  that,  for  all  his  sensuousness,  he 
is  a  mystic  idealist  and  almost  a  follower  of  St.  Francis.  His  sub- 
sequent works  were  to  show  that  he  is  also  a  classical  romanticist. 
Inevitably  D'Annunzio  found  many  disciples  and  imitators  among 
the  younger  ranks  of  ItaUan  writers,  and  in  pointing  them  to  higher 
dramatic  ideals  than  those  of  mere  amusement,  he  certainly  has 
done  good  work.  But  his  followers  unfortunately  have  dev^oped 
all  his  love  for  violent  passions  without  his  redeeming  features. 
Certainly  if  a  foreigner  were  to  judge  of  the  Italian  people  from  the 
drama  of  its  youngest  school,  where  blood,  thunder,  and  crime 
predominate,  they  would  draw  very  erroneous  condusions.  The 
real  fact  is  that  these  productions  are  usually  the  work  of  very 
young,  inexperienced,  and  untravelled  men — men,  too,  who  can 
often  read  no  language  but  their  own,  and  who,  misled  by  D' Annon- 
zio's  fame  and  example,  exaggerate  his  situations  and  miss  hiB 
merits. 

It  was  perhaps  because  of  the  indiscretions  of  these  followers 
that  D'Annunzio  very  soon  reappeared  on  the  stage,  engrossing 
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pubUc  attention  with  '  La  Oloria,*  which  on  its  first  production  at 
Naples  was  hissed  o£E  the  boards.    This  play  has  a  special  import- 
ance among  D'Annonzio's  productions,  marking  the  extreme  limits 
of  his  art  in  its  merits  and  its  defects.    In  ^  La  Gloria '  are  mani- 
fested ]ms  social  and  political  aims,  coincident  mth  his  meteoric 
appearance  in  the  Itahan  Parliament,  which  he  entered  as  a  Gonser- 
Tative  and  left  as  a  Radical.    In  this  play  the  fantasy  of  the  poet 
is  transmuted  into  a  poUtical  programme.    He  has  a  passing  vision 
of  grandeur ;  bis  personages  were  meant  to  be  demigods,  but,  alas  ! 
they  proved  but  idealists  in  name,  lacking  the  power  of  action. 
Each  is  dominated  by  the  over-excitement  and  self-delusion  peculiar 
to  all  lyrical  natures.    Each  possesses  a  curious  power  of  evoking 
credit.    And   yet  'La  Gloria'  should  have  been  D'Annunzio's 
greatest  tragedy,  it  is  so  perfectiy  original  in  conception,  treatment, 
and  purpose.     Once  again  the  personages  are  intended  to  be  pro- 
foundly symboUcal.    Gomnena,  the  descendant  of  Emperors,  who 
incarnates  supreme  feminism,  is  intended  as  a  symbol  of  glory, 
changeful  and  fleeting,  ever  deserting  age  for  youth.    Bronte,  the 
grand  old  statesman,  suggested  by  Crispi,  stands  for  the  past,  bom 
close  to  the  soil  and  nourished  by  it.    But  Conmena  abandons  him 
to  follow  the  rising  star  of  Rug^ro  Flanmia,  the  demagogue  of  the 
fatnre,  in  whose  wake  the  mob  pursues.    As  the  characters  are 
symbohcal,  so  also  is  the  action  of  this  drama.    It  purposes  to 
shadow  forth  the  immediate  future  of  Itahan  history  and  to  reveal 
the  persistent  fever  that  bids  the  multitude  clamour  for  the  new, 
and  shows  itself  mutable  as  glory  itself.    But  the  vital  flame  was 
hiddng  in  the  poet  when  he  indited  this  play.    Flamma,  the  popular 
hero,  the  leader  of  the  future,  annihilates  himself  and  disappears 
under  the  pressure  of  his  own  personahty.    The  great  reforms  he 
has  preached  and  promised  reduce  themselves  to  a  simple  and 
trifling  agrarian  reform,  such  as  any  Parhamentary  member  might 
have  introduced  and  carried. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  play's  failure  may  be  found  in  the 
tact  that  no  modem  nation,  ruled  by  popular  representation,  offers 
a  theme  for  tragedy,  for  here  average  inteUigences  necessarily 
pr  jminate,  and  no  '  wild-beast  statesman '  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
fn  L  Bismarck)  can  dominate  the  whole  of  a  people.  It  may  be 
th  D'Aimunzio  apprehended  this,  for  he  afterwards  sought  the 
en  oimient  of  his  most  successful  historical  play  in  a  special  epoch 
of  ahan  life,  the  fourteenth  century.  Like  Maeterlinck,  his 
de      nment  leads  him  from  the  reabn  of  shadows  to  that  of  tangible 
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personages.  Before  presenting  his  '  Francesca,'  however,  he  gave 
to  the  world  his '  Qtta  Morta/  a  play  that  was  criticised  according 
as  his  audience  could  overlook  the  unpleasant  fundamental  episode, 
which  was  obviously  introduced  as  a  challenge  to  common  morality, 
being  in  no  sense  an  integral  necessity  to  the  action  or  to  the  harmony 
of  the  play.  But  on  this  point  there  is  something  hopelessly  twisted 
in  D'Annunzio's  mind,  which  must  prevent  him  from  ever  attaining 
to  the  highest  greatness.  Thus  the  play  was  a  failure,  and  yet  it 
contained  not  only  splendid  lyrical  outbursts  but  also  some  utua- 
tions  that  might  have  been  effective  had  they  been  acted  instead 
of  narrated.  Here,  again,  D'Annunzio  revealed  his  lack  of  stage 
practice.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Mycen»,  ^  of  wide  streets,  rich  in 
gold,'  where  Schhemann  uncovered  the  tombs  and  the  treasures 
of  the  AtridsB.  The  hero  of  the  play  is  a  new  Schliemann,  so 
absorbed  in  his  labour  of  love  that  he  unconsciously  hves  in  the 
ages  whose  records  he  has  unearthed.  Leonard's  exile  and  labouis 
are  shared  by  his  sister,  Bianca  Maria,  by  a  poet  friend,  and  his 
blind  wife,  Anna.  The  latter  is  the  true  protagoniat.  Though 
blind  she  sees  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind  Uke  Cassandra ;  she  plays 
the  part  of  conscience  and  the  vigilant  seer,  who  would  fain  avert 
the  catastrophe  impending  over  her  companions.  But  Eros  and 
the  classical  atmosphere  of  the  locality  are  too  strong,  and  only 
death  cuts  the  Gordian  knot.  D'Annunzio's  design  was  to  con- 
struct a  modem  drama  on  the  lines  of  ancient  tragedy,  imagining 
circumstances  of  to-day  that  reproduce  the  Fate  of  the  Greeb. 
But  modem  ideas  and  ethics  are  not  Greek  ideas  and  ethics,  and 
however  much  a  modem  be  a  dreamer  and  live  apart  firom  real  life 
he  cannot  escape  firom  the  influence  of  the  ZeUgewk 

Undaunted  by  the  lack  of  popular  success  on  the  stage,  uncon- 
scious of  it  almost,  D'Annunzio  at  the  close  of  1901  produced  his 
poem  of  '  dream  and  crime,'  that  '  Francesca  da  Rimini '  whose 
appearance  excited  the  whole  intellectual  world  of  Italy.  For  the 
first  time  D'Annunzio  formulates  a  precise  date  for  the  resolution 
of  his  action,  which  he  has  woven  into  a  grandiose  historic  drama, 
thanks  to  his  rare  erudition  in  the  speech,  manners,  customs,  and 
environment  of  the  epoch,  while  his  research  has  added  fresh  inci- 
dents that  throw  new  hght  on  this  tragedy.  His  Francesca  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Silvio  PeUico's  heroine,  who  remains 
untouched  by  wrong.  D'Annimzio's  Francesca  would  naturally 
be  formed  of  other  stufE.  She  moves  amidst  the  men  of  her  time 
and  belongs  to  it.     Still,  the  play  had  to  be  cut  down  and  readjusted 
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before  it  met  with  popular  recognition,  and  as  an  ensemble  it  is  not 
as  effective  or  as  pathetic  a  telling  of  the  old  sorrowful  story  as 
Dante's  eight  lines. 

D'Annuniao's  latest  play  is  the  *  Figlia  di  Jorio,'  which,  though 
also  a  weird  and  gruesome  product,  is  certainly  superior  to  the '  Fran- 
oesca,'  showing  an  astonishing  progress  in  dramatic  composition.  It 
is  really  effectively  proportioned,  which  is  more  than  can  truthfully 
be  said  of  his  other  plays.  The  whole  thing  is  romantic  and  fan- 
tastic, proving  that  realism  does  not  suit  such  a  bom  poet  as 
D'Annunzio.  Horrible  as  the  fundamental  tale  is,  beauty  pre- 
dominates, and  there  is  much  truth  underlying  the  fable.  Aligi 
the  hero,  though  a  morbid  youth,  is  an  absolutely  true  and  human 
figure,  and  a  very  likely  son  for  a  despot  like  Lazzaro  to  have.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  how  the  play  is  pervaded  by  the  atmosphere 
and  character  of  the  Abruzzi,  by  the  intensity  of  rehgious  senti- 
ment and  the  primitive  respect  for  hearth  and  family,  even  if  in 
the  third  and  last  act  the  play  becomes  comparatively  conven- 
tional. But,  without  question,  in  the  *  Figlia  di  Jorio '  D'Annunzio 
has  touched  his  theatrical  high-water  mark,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  next  play, '  La  Nave,'  may  not  note  a  decline.  It  promises 
to  be  a  work  of  high  lyrical  fantasy,  and  dramatic  withal.  The 
scene  wiU  be  laid  in  the  fifth  century  :  the  action  in  that  semicircle 
of  lagoons  that  stretch  from  Ravenna  to  Trieste.  According  to 
D'Annunzio  himself  this  new  play  will  be  a  national  poem  that 
shall  emphasise  the  rights  of  the  ItaUans  to  possess  the  seas  that 
wash  their  shores ;  in  short,  a  species  of  Italia  Irredenta  manifesto. 
The  difficulty  of  staging  it  has  so  far  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle, 
but  perhaps  in  the  spring  it  may  appear  at  the  Scala  of  Milan,  no 
smaller  theatre  sufficing,  and  even  so  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the  effects 
dreamed  by  the  poet  can  be  produced.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
his  plays  were  intended  to  be  acted  in  that  ideal  theatre,  a  species 
of  Itahan  Bayreuth,  which  he  planned  to  build  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Albano,  but  of  which  no  plank  has  yet  been  laid,  though 
much  money  was  long  ago  collected  for  its  erection.  Meanwhile 
th''  success  of  the  '  Figha  di  Jorio '  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  not 
01  f  do  two  parodies  exist,  but  the  piece  has  been  translated  from 
itc  ine  fourteenth-century  ItaUan  into  its  native  Abruzzi  dialect, 
an  also  into  Sicilian,  and  in  all  three  languages  meets  with  popular 
fa  >ur. 

3ut  though  D'Annunzio  overshadows  the  contemporary  Italian 
at    '^   other   playwrights  have   not   been  idle.      Thus   in    1901 
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the  famous  composer  of  'Mefistofele/  Airigo  Boito,  after  long 
years  of  work,  fioally  gave  to  the  world  the  play  of  *  Nero.'  Boito 
is  above  all  a  poet  and  a  romanticist,  and  his  treatment  of  Nero 
differs  from  Pietro  Gossa's.  He  deals  almost  exclusivelj  with  the 
matricide,  and  presents  him  in  tiie  legendary  moment  of  his  remorse, 
a  remorse  that  in  such  a  histrionic  nature  as  that  of  Nero  took 
theatrical  shape.  Simon  Magus  plays  a  large  part,  and  the  burning 
of  Rome  is  laid  at  the  door  of  his  followers.  Hence,  according  to 
Boito,  Nero's  share  in  the  crime  was  limited  to  not  staying  the 
spread  of  the  conflagration,  because  he  desired  to  enjoy  the  spectacle 
and  sing,  as  he  watched  it,  of  the  burning  of  Troy.  For  Rome 
itself,  that  wonderful  all-embracing  unity,  tempered  and  strengthened 
by  eight  centuries  of  iron  rule,  but  disintegrating  under  Nero, 
is  the  real  protagonist  of  Boi'to's  play.  Boito  understood  Borne, 
Cossa  understood  Nero.  If  the  two  plays  could  have  been  fused, 
a  perfect  drama  would  have  resulted. 

We  have  not  space  to  deal  with  the  less  popular  exponents  of 
modem  problem  plays  in  Italy.  Our  notice  is  claimed  by  tiie 
playwright  whose  works,  by  reason  of  their  higher  ethical  nature, 
their  greater  adaptation  to  the  trend  of  the  age,  will,  we  believei 
remain  when  D'Annunzio's  magnificently  worded  but  immoral  fire- 
works, his  fantastic  materialisms,  shall  no  longer  hold  the  boards. 
For  Italy  too  has  been  touched  by  the  revival  of  Idealism,  and 
here  also  are  springing  up  followers  of  that  spirituahstic  school 
which  is  so  revolutionising  the  thought  of  modem  France.  Of 
this  school  E.  A.  Butti  is  the  pioneer.  As  yet  his  name  is  scarody 
known  beyond  the  confines  of  his  native  land,  and  even  in  Italy 
itself,  until  a  few  months  ago,  his  plays  and  novels  met  with  scant 
recognition  ;  but  the  fact  that  no  less  a  critic  than  J.  A.  Symonds, 
after  reading  the  writer's  first  book,  should  have  pronounced  it  the 
finest  work  of  fiction  written  in  modem  Italy,  and  prognosticated 
that  its  author,  who  was  then  in  the  early  twenties,  would  become 
the  greatest  literary  genius  of  his  coimtry,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  his 
rare  merits.  A  cultured  student  of  medicine,  science,  law,  and 
letters,  Butti  began  his  Uterary  career  with  two  novels  in  which 
he  set  out  by  a£Bjimng  his  faith  that  all  in  this  world  cannot  be 
explained  by  science  and  materialism,  and  that  with  the  loss  of 
faith  is  lost  the  motive  power  towards  leading  an  ideal  life.  ^  Dark 
and  narrow,'  he  cries, '  with  no  door  out,  is  the  prison  to  which  science 
would  fain  confine  us.'  From  novels  he  passed  to  plays,  but  though 
all  were  acted  and  obtained  a  succes  d^tdime^  he  still  had  made  no 
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mark  until  he  produced  his  '  Trilogy  of  AtheistB.'  Here  he  deals 
with  what  he  stylee  the  three  negations :  the  negation  of  sorrow^ 
the  negation  of  faith,  and  the  negation  of  remorse,  in  their  social 
and  even  their  political  bearing.  In  '  Lucifero/  the  second  of  the 
tzilogy,  Giovanni  Alberini,  the  philosopher  hero,  with  his  gentle 
aoeptidsm  and  his  profound  sayings^  is  not  unlike  Anatole  France's 
great  creation  of  Monsieur  Bei^ret.  He  disbelieves  in  Qod,  and 
in  this  disbelief  he  has  educated  his  children,  but  at  the  sight  of  the 
tenible  sorrows  that  strike  his  son  Ouido,  and  his  own  utter  inability 
to  give  comfort  to  this  son's  blind  despair,  he  has  a  glimmering 
that  such  comfort  could  alone  be  afforded  by  faith  in  a  something 
mueen  and  unknown.  Absorbed  in  this  thought,  as  the  play  ends, 
he  murmurs  to  himself,  *  Who  knows,  who  knows  ? '  No  solution 
IB  given.  Butti  merely  presents  his  theme  as  one  that  merits 
leflection,  and  herein  lies  his  artistic  perception.  In  all  his  writings 
theie  predominates  what  mij^t  be  called  the  Hamlet  problem — 
that  is  to  say,  atheism  at  war  with  faith ;  a  future  life,  with  its 
piomised  glories,  contrasted  with  disappearance  into  the  darkness 
of  matter.  In  his  '  Corsa  al  piacere '  (<  The  Race  for  Pleasure ')  the 
beio,  a  pleasuxe-loving  materialist,  gives  full  scope  for  the  indirect 
diflOQssion  of  such  vital  problems. 

The  phraseology  of  ^Lucifero'  reveals  a  study  of  Nietzsche, 
whose  influence,  openly  acknowledged  by  D'Annunzio,  is  so  pro- 
foundly felt  by  the  younger  generation  of  ItaUan  writers.  Of  the 
play  itself  he  says,  in  a  disdainful  preface, '  ^'  Lucifero  "  is  not  dedi- 
cated to  the  slave  souls  of  preconceived  and  ready-made  phrases, 
but  to  the  great  majority  of  spectators  and  to  the  slender  minority 
of  oitics/  The  applause  which  greeted  his  latest  three-act  play, 
*  Kamme  neU'  Ombra '  (*  Flames  in  the  Shadow '),  is  an  indication 
of  the  trend  of  thought  to-day.  The  hero  is  a  weak-kneed  but 
ambitious  priest  who  desires  to  rise  to  the  episcopacy.  Suddenly, 
when  his  hopes  are  highest,  his  sister,  who  has  fallen  into  the  slough 
of  depravity,  asks  his  aid  and  pardon.  Though  he  sees  in  her  an 
obstacle  to  his  hopes  he  yields  and  pardons.  But  hers  is  a  weak 
natoxe ;  she  falls  again ;  again  the  brother  pardons.  Then  at  last 
tl  priest  perceives  the  right  path  for  him  to  tread.  He  sacrifices 
hi  ambition  to  his  sister^s  welfare,  carrying  her  away  from  tempta- 
ti  .  As  the  curtain  falls  we  see  these  two  frail  souls  making  their 
w  to  the  pure  quiet  of  a  mountain  village.  The  final  scene, 
d<  inated  by  the  peace  which  penetrates  their  souls  and  suggests 
tl    -  '-»-i«n\ption,  carries  all  before  it. 
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Tet  another  ¥niter  who  in  a  different  line  evokes  thought  and 
provokes  discussion  (the  Italians  who  love  the  play  do  not  go  there 
merely  to  have  eye  and  ear  tickled)  is  Roberto  Bracco.  At  first 
a  disciple  of  the  northern  schools  of  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann,  Braooo 
is  a  southerner  of  the  truest  type  who  has  fused  northern  and 
southern  influences,  with  the  curious  result  that,  it  may  be  said,  his 
plays  reveal  a  northern  artistic  temperament  while  they  are  locally 
quite  Neapolitan  in  spirit,  for  the  scene  of  all  Bracoo's  plays  is 
laid  in  Naples,  and  all  his  personages  present  Neapolitan  chaiao- 
teristics.  Nevertheless,  his  plays  are  not  provincial,  only  he  utilises 
the  characters  he  knows  best  in  order  to  present  a  situation  or 
mental  dilemma  of  universal  interest.  He  oscillates  from  farces 
to  drama,  a  wonderful  ^  zigzag '  (the  word  is  his  own  definition  of 
himself),  revealing  all  his  merits  as  a  conscientious  artist,  a  stem 
self-critic,  indefatigable  in  his  search  after  improvement.  What 
is  common  to  all  his  pieces  is  an  exquisite  diction  and  a  lively  and 
lifeUke  dialogue,  while  his  dramatic  skill  is  proved  when  he  sustains 
a  three-act  play  with  only  three  personages.  Bracco,  however, 
is  young,  and  he  certainly  has  not  yet  said  his  last  dramatic  word. 

Of  a  different  calibre,  indeed,  belonging  to  an  older  generation, 
is  Oiuseppe  Giacosa,  a  comedy  writer  with  a  light  touch  and  an 
easy  versification — for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  plays  in  verse  are 
favoured  on  the  ItaUan  stage,  whose  actors  have  that  rare  gift  of 
knowing  how  to  speak  in  rhythm  without  mouthing  or  affectations. 
In  his  early  years  he  obtained  wide  success  with  readings  of  his 
deUcately  tender  dramatic  idylls.  It  was  only  later  he  gave  them 
to  the  stage,  where  a  few  remain  as  constant  numbers  of  the  rSfer- 
ioire.  This  specially  applies  to  *  Partita  a  Scctcchi '  ('  A  Game  of 
Chess '),  a  dainty  little  tale  of  love  begun  and  happily  ended  over  a 
game  of  chess,  and  '  II  trionfo  d'amore '  (<  The  Triumph  of  Love'), 
an  old-fashioned  play  of  the  Courts  of  Love  character,  somewhat 
like  Schiller's  '  Turandot.*  *  Tristi  Amori '  (*  Unhappy  Loves '),  on 
the  other  hand,  where  he  departed  from  his  habitual  manner  and 
attempted  to  portray  sharply  realistic  situations,  was  a  failure, 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  public  disUked  an  old  favourite  to 
desert  a  familiar  groove.  Recognising  this,  in  the  early  nineties 
he  returned  to  his  old  manner  and  reaped  his  meed  of  applause  and 
lucre.  '  Come  le  fogUe '  ('  Like  the  Leaves ')  is  one  of  those  tennoos 
plots  that  Giacosa  knows  how  to  construct  and  to  develop,  though 
with  a  less  light  hand  and  less  knowledge  of  stage  requirements 
they  would  scarcely  hold  their  own.    Here  he  brings  on  the  scene 
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a  family  that  is  going  irretrievably  to  ruin,  amid  continual  struggles 
between  keeping  up  appearances  and  black  misery,  of  which  the 
better-class  poor  alone  Imow  the  full  bitterness. 

Among  various  excellent  dramatists  who  still  deserve  mention 
we  must  not  pass  by  the  patriotic  G.  Rovetta,  a  writer  of  brilliant 
dialc^e  and  vivacious  dramas.  In  his  novels  he  scathes  with 
merciless  pen,  and  we  hope  some  exaggeration,  the  defects  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  society.  In  his  plays  he  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Italy's  making.  His  '  Romanticismo '  touches  on  the 
aspirations  and  struggles  which  lasted  from  1821  to  1848.  In  his 
'  Piindpio  del  Secolo '  (*  Beginning  of  the  Century ')  he  treats  of  the 
ferment  of  national  spirit  that  then  pervaded  Milan,  and  introduces 
the  murder  of  the  Minister  Prina,  a  hated  Austrian  poUce  spy.  His 
latest  work,  produced  in  January,  is  *  II  Re  Burlone '  (*  The  Jester 
King,'  better  known  in  England  as  '  Bomba '),  wherein  even  the 
imaginary  ckaracters  represent  each  a  section  of  the  life  of  that 


A  last  word  ought  to  be  said  of  Marco  Praga,  whose  amusing 
plays  always  draw  large  audiences,  especially  his  *  MogUe  Ideale ' 
and  his  '  Vergini,'  that  both  deal  with  a  comic  and  tragic  side  of 
feminine  life,  and  his  ^Mama,'  all  irradiated  by  maternal  love. 
Though  other  names  and  clcdms  rush  to  mind,  no  further  demonstra- 
tion is  needed  to  show  how  rich  is  the  contemporary  Italian  theatre. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  that  a  nation  which  some  fifteen  years  ago 
could  point  to  few  home  products  has  now  a  yield  so  large  and 
of  such  quality  ?  One  thing  is  certain.  No  other  nation  has  a 
modem  drama  so  full  of  high  classical  aspirations,  so  remote,  as 
a  whole,  in  its  essence,  from  the  trivial  humdrum  of  life,  so  desirous 
to  take  its  auditors  outside  the  daily  routine  of  existence. 

Helen  Zimmern. 
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*  Wb  went  out  yesterday  for  a  long  and  delightful  tour  with  the 
Eildare  Aich^ological  Society,  conducted  by  Lord  Walter  Fitz- 
gerald. Ab  we  motored  home  in  the  evening,  past  the  Cozragh, 
en  route  for  Castletown,  our  driver  pulled  up  for  readjustments 
dose  by  a  long  ruined  building,  a  mysterious  line  of  red  brick,  all 
length  without  breadth.  My  first  thought  was  that  we  were 
looking  at  another  relic  of  Ireland's  ruined  industries ;  but  a  second 
inspection  by  the  fast-waning  light  gave  me  the  impression  that 
some  phantom  building  from  Italy,  Roman  or  Byzantine,  had 
suddenly  dropped  down  by  our  side,  for  it  was  like  nothing  else 
I  had  ever  seen  in  Ireland  or  England.  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to 
a  passing  peasant  as  to  the  origin  of  the  structure,  and  was  informed, 
^'  It's  the  remains  of  a  palace  that  was  begun  by  a  man  that  came 
here  to  do  something  for  Ireland,  but  they  took  him  to  England  and 
cut  his  head  off."  ' 

So  my  brother,  Charles  Tindal  Catty,  writes ;  and  it  occurs  to 
me  that  I  may  tell  the  Cornhill  Magazine  something  of  the  place 
where  the  bones  of  the  great  Lord  Strafford  rest.  Midway  between 
Rotherham  and  Doncaster  lies  the  village  of  Hooton  Roberts, 
prettily  situated  on  a  hillside.  In  spite  of  adjacent  collieries  and 
smoke-laden  atmosphere,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  is  picturesque 
and  beautiful  about  the  place,  especially  in  springtime  when  the 
pear  and  cherry  and  apple  blossoms  brighten  the  gardens  of  the 
red-tiled  cottages.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  village  >8 
the  church,  which  stands  upon  one  of  those  curious  prehistoric 
mounds  that  are  met  with  in  several  places  in  South  Yorkshire,  and 
mostly  in  close  proximity  to  churches.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  moimds  were  originally  used  for  purposes  of  worship,  and 
when  Christianity  was  introduced  a  church  was  built  near  or  on 
the  spot  where  people  were  accustomed  to  pray.  The  architecture 
inside  the  church  is  a  mixture  of  Norman  and  Early  English ;  but 
externally  the  building  bears  marks  of  great  ill-usage.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is  that  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
phurcL  was  burnt,  and  the  village  was  given  the  name  of  Hooton 
brand  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Hootons — ^Hooton  Pagnell  and 
Hooton  Levett  in  the  same  district.    It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
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cause  of  the  conflagration,  but  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  Puritan 
LeveQerB.  All  the  r^iisters  prior  to  1700  were  destroyed,  but  not 
the  church  plate.  This  is  shown  by  a  silver  paten,  formerly  a  dinner 
plate,  which  bears  the  Wentworth  crest  and  the  hall-mark  1625. 
There  is  also  a  silver  chalice  which  was  given  in  1671,  but  the  rest 
of  the  plate  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  but  it  is  also  said  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  a  pre-Reformation  bell  in  the  tower  has  the  inscrip- 
tion *  Sancte  Petre,  ora  pro  nobis.' 

Beside  Hooton  church  stands  the  manor  house,  the  old  dower 
house  of  the  family  of  Wentworth,  from  whom  the  great  Earl  of 
Strafford  descended.  This  manor  came  to  the  Wentworth  family 
through  the  maniage  of  Isabella,  the  heiress  of  the  De  Hootons, 
with  William  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  about  the 
year  1320.  A  pedigree  of  the  Hootons  was  compiled  by  William 
Oasooign  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  for  Lord  Strafford,  and  it  begins 
with  the  name  of  Paganus  de  Hooton,  a  name  suggestive  of  times 
when  Christianity  was  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country.  From 
this  man  came  Robert  de  Hooton,  whose  son,  bearing  the  name 
of  Sir  William  de  Hooton  Roberts,  lived  in  1130.  It  is  most 
piobable  that  the  Hooton  family  built  the  church,  for  some  frag- 
ments of  stained  glass  which  survived  the  fire  contained  the  words, 
'  Robertus, .  . .  orate  pro  bono  statu,'  and  these  may  refer  to  Robert 
de  Hooton  as  patron  of  the  church.  It  is  not  surprising  that  all 
traces  of  the  Hootons  are  lost,  considering  that,  in  1320,  as  I  have 
said,  the  estate  passed  into  the  Wentworth  family. 

If  the  church  has  been  altered  and  disfigured,  the  manor  house 
has  suffered  much  more  ;  all  that  remains  now  is  a  very  plain  stone 
building  with  one  fine  Tudor  window,  which  for  many  years  was 
bricked  up  and  hidden,  but  is  now  restored.  It  was  in  this 
house  that  Lady  Strafford,  third  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, resided  from  the  year  1641,  when  the  Earl  was  beheaded, 
until  she  died  in  1688.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Rhodes,  of  Great  Houghton,  and  she  had  one  daughter  by  Lord 
Strafford,  Lady  Margaret  Wentworth,  who  died  when  about  six- 
U  .  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  at  Hooton  Roberts.  It  was  to 
tl  child  that  Lord  Strafford  referred  in  his  speech  on  the  scaffold. 
A  nssing  his  brother.  Sir  George  Wentworth,  he  said  :  *  Carry  my 
h  ting  to  my  daughters  Ann  and  Arabella.  Charge  them  to  fear 
*  serve  God,  and  He  wiU  bless  them,  not  forgetting  my  little 
i]     '*'  ^hat  knows  neither  good  nor  evil,  and  cannot  speak  for  itself. 
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Qoi  speak  for  it  and  bless  it.  I  have  now  nigh  done :  one  stroke 
will  make  my  wife  hosbandless,  my  dear  children  fatherless,  and 
my  poor  servants  masterless,  and  separate  me  from  my  dear  brother 
and  all  my  friends ;  but  let  QoA  be  to  them  all  in  all.'  After  that, 
going  to  take  off  his  doublet  and  to  make  himself  more  unready, 
he  said,  ^  I  thank  Gk>d  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  death,  nor  daunted 
with  any  discouragements  arising  from  aAy  fears,  but  do  as  cheer- 
fully put  off  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to 
bed.*  Then  he  put  off  his  doublet,  and  wound  up  his  hair  with 
his  hands,  and  put  on  a  white  cap.  Then  he  called,  *  Where  is  the 
man  that  shall  do  this  last  office  f '  (meaning  the  executioner),  *  call 
him  to  me.'  When  he  came  and  asked  him  forgiveness,  he  told 
him  he  forgave  him  and  all  the  world.  Then  kneeling  down  by  the 
block,  he  went  to  prayer  again  by  himself,  the  Bishop  of  Armagb 
kneeling  on  one  side,  and  the  minister  on  the  other.  To  which 
minister,  after  prayer,  he  turned  himself,  and  spoke  a  few  words 
softly ;  having  his  hands  lifted  up,  the  minister  closed  his  hands  witii 
his.  Then  bowing  himself  to  the  earth  to  lay  down  his  head  on  the 
block,  he  told  the  executioner  that  he  would  first  lay  down  his 
head  to  try  the  fitness  of  the  block,  and  take  it  up  again,  ^  before 
T  lay  it  down  for  good  and  all,'  and  so  he  did.  And  before  he  laid 
it  down  again  he  told  the  executioner  that  he  would  give  him 
warning  when  to  strike,  by  stretching  forth  his  hands.  And  then, 
laying  down  his  neck  on  the  block,  stretching  forth  his  hands, 
the  executioner  struck  off  his  head  at  one  blow,  then  took  the  head 
up  in  his  hand  and  showed  it  to  all  the  people,  and  said,  ^Gkxi 
save  the  King.' 

This  quotation  from  Rushworth's  collections  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  dread  scene  on  Tower  Hill.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  Lord 
Strafford  lay  down,  and  did  not  kneel,  when  he  was  executed.  In 
a  recent  controversy  regarding  the  block  on  which  Charles  I.  died, 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  Strafford,  one  piece  of  evidence  was 
disregarded ;  it  was  not  pointed  out  how  small  were  the  fragments 
of  the  block  which  Charles  II.  distributed  among  his  favourites. 
Had  the  block  been  one  like  the  Balmerino  block,  which  is  shown 
in  the  Tower,  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  wood  to  give  away. 
I  know  one  piece  of  King  Charles's  block  which  was  given  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  by  Charles  II.,  and  it  is  only  a  tiny  fragment, 
as  it  was  likely  to  be  if  the  King,  like  Strafford,  lay  down  and  pnt 
his  neck  upon  a  small  bit  of  wood  carved  out  to  receive  it. 

After  the  execution  of  Lord  Strafford,  his  body  was  taken  to 
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Wentwoith  Woodhousey  his  seat  in  Torkshire,  and  buried  in  Went- 
worth  churchy  seven  miles  from  Hooton  Roberts,  if  one  was  to 
belieye  the  statement  on  the  contemporary  monument  over  his 
supposed  tomb.  But  about  ten  years  ago  an  examination  of  the 
tomb  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  no  burial  had  ever  taken 
place  there.  The  ground  was  tested  under  the  monument  inside 
the  churchy  and  also  under  the  wall  outside,  but  in  neither  case 
had  the  earA  been  previously  disturbed.  Now,  looking  to  the 
probabilities,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Lady  Strafford  would  wish  her 
husband's  body  to  be  laid  where  she  would  be  buried,  and  that 
acooidingly  she  had  it  borne  to  Hooton  Roberts.  The  remainder 
of  her  life  would  be  passed  in  her  dower  house  close  by  the  church, 
and  there  she  could  guard  his  treasured  remains.  The  times  were 
disturbed,  and  outrages  on  tombs  of  political  men  were  not  un- 
known, and  therefore  the  body  would  be  safer  if  laid  secretly  to 
rest  by  her  side. 

Something  of  her  manner  of  life  in  the  manor  house  at  Hooton 
Roberts  is  given  in  the  following  letter : 

WnrrwoBTH  Woodhousb:  November  2,  1641. 

To  my  very  worthy  iriend,  Mr.  Alexander  Hatfield,  FeUow  of  Trinity  College, 
QMrDoblixL  • 

I  hew,  good  Mr.  Hatfield,  immediately  befwe  my  departure  out  of  Dublin, 
upon  discourse  with  Dr.  Harding,  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  tempt  you  to  leave  that  place  (which  does  not  deserve  the  blessing  to  enjoy 
men  of  your  worth),  and  to  return  into  your  country.  Upon  which  presumption 
1  adventured  to  ask  my  lady,  the  CSountess  of  Strafford,  whether  she  would  accept 
of  your  attendance  to  live  with  her  in  her  house,  who,  after  I  had  told  her  my 
opinion  and  knowledge  of  you,  was  very  ready  to  accept  of  the  notion.  She 
intends  to  live  v^ery  privately,  and  accordingly  her  allowance  will  be  but  £20  per 
ammm,  with  provision  for  a  house  and  servant.  Her  house  is  situated  near  your 
friend  at  Hooton  Roberts,  within  three  miles  of  Rotherham,  and  therefore,  if  you 
be  pleased  to  accept  of  these  conditions,  her  request  is  that  you  would  make  all 
the  convenient  speed  you  may  and  repair  unto  her.  You  will  find  her  either 
there  or  else  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse.  If  I  be  not  extremely  mistaken  both  in 
her  disposition  and  yours,  you  will  both  of  you  take  much  contentment  in  living 
together.  I  shall  desire  you  with  all  possible  speed  to  hasten  your  journey,  and 
vith  the  first  letter  poet  to  write  me  an  answer.  Direct  your  letter  to  Mr.  Robert 
(Me  at  his  house  of  the  sign  of  the  Angel  in  Holbom,  over  against  Chancery 
I^ne,  London.  Present  my  service,  I  pray  you,  to  Mr.  Provost.  So  I  take  my 
leav  I,  and  wishing  you  a  speedy  and  safe  passage,  I  rest,  sir,  your  very  affectionate 
fna  i  and  servant,  Hugh  Cbbssy. 

3n  her  death,  Lady  Strafford's  wiU  directed  that  she  should  be 
bu]  '^  in  Hooton  church  at  night,  that  no  one  was  to  know  the 
spc  and  no  monument  or  tombstone  was  to  be  erected  to  her 
me  ^'^Tf.    Why  such  secrecy,  unless  there  was  a  secret  to  keep  ? 
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I  must  now  tell  my  own,  the  rector's,  story.  The  chancel  of 
Sooton  church  is  very  small,  and  its  breadth,  including  a  south 
chapel,  is  only  twenty-seven  feet.  Some  years  ago  it  was  found 
necessary,  owing  to  a  complaint  that  the  Sags  were  damp,  to  main 
an  air  drain  right  across  the  chancel  from  north  to  south,  to  pass 
under  the  step  on  which  the  communicants  kneel.  It  was  decided 
that  the  depth  of  the  drain  was  not  to  be  more  than  two  feet,  and 
it  seemed  quite  impossible  that  so  shallow  a  trench  should  disturb 
any  burials.  The  elevation  of  the  sacrarium  is  the  same  as  it  always 
was,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  present  top  of  the  communion 
table  is  two  feet  or  more  higher  than  the  top  of  the  pulpit.  Theie 
was  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  lowering  of  the  ground  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  had  brought  any  burials  nearer  to  the  surface, 
or  the  work  would  never  have  been  undertaken.  The  process  of 
making  the  trench  was  simply  to  take  up  the  flags  and  remove  the 
earth,  replacing  the  flags  on  brick  supports  to  allow  a  free  passage 
of  air  below,  and  render  the  flags  less  damp. 

I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  give  very  careful  details  of  the  remark- 
able discovery  which  took  place  on  opening  the  trench,  as  every- 
thing depends  on  what  was  seen  at  the  time.  The  work  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  skilled  mason,  and  one  morning  he  came  to  tdl 
me  that  two  bodies,  very  much  decomposed — in  fact,  all  dust  except 
a  few  bones — ^had  been  foimd  just  under  the  flags,  lying  north  and 
south,  not  east  and  west ;  and  now  another  coffin  had  appeared  in 
a  similar  position.  I  went  to  the  church,  and  found  that  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  commimion  table  a  burial  had  taken  place; 
as  I  stood  in  the  trench,  I  could  trace  the  outline  of  a  coffin  in  the 
dry  soil,  its  shape  being  that  of  a  casket  with  sloping  lid  and  sides. 
A  fragment  of  the  wood  of  the  coffin  showed  that  it  had  originally 
been  studded  with  brass  nails,  and  probably  covered  with  cloth. 
The  end  of  the  coffin  had  fallen  out,  and  a  skull  could  be  seen 
through  the  dust.  When  touched  with  the  hand,  the  skull  fell 
into  the  trench,  leaving  the  vertebrae  exposed.  The  mason  put 
down  his  band  to  gather  them  up  and  place  them  on  the  communion 
step.  I  was  examining  the  skull  at  the  moment,  when  the  mason 
exclaimed, '  Why,  one  of  these  vertebrae  has  been  cut  clean  in  half ! ' 
At  that  time  any  thought  of  finding  Lord  Strafford's  body  had  never 
crossed  my  mind,  although  I  knew  Lady  Strafford  was  buried 
somewhere  in  the  church ;  even  when  I  saw  the  cut  vertebra  I  did 
not  at  once  realise  the  truth.  This  only  dawned  upon  me  afterwards 
when  I  had  examined  the   bones  of  the  other  bodies.     Before 
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leaohing  tlie  body  in  front  of  the  communion  table,  the  worionen 
had  found  two  otheis  in  line  with  it  on  the  sontli  side.  Both  were 
very  much  decayed ;  but  one  skuU  was  perfect,  and  was  undeniably 
that  of  an  old  woman,  while  other  bones  were  those  of  a  young 
pezBon.  Their  appearances  corresponded  with  the  ages  of  Lady 
StisSord  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Margaret,  who  died,  as  I  have 
said,  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

There  are  two  anomalies  in  these  burials  which  are  hard  to 
read :  first*  the  bodies  were  placed  north  and  south ;  and,  secondly, 
ihey  were  only  a  few  inches  below  the  flagging.  The  flags  are  very 
old,  some  only  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  they  exactly  covered  the 
bodies  in  Une.  The  history  of  the  village  gave  no  clue  to  such 
remarkable  burials.  There  was  only  one  house,  the  manor  house, 
which  could  claim  the  distinction  of  burying  within  the  church, 
and  I  knew  the  story  of  every  person  who  had  lived  there  from 
the  days  of  Lady  Strafford.  I  knew  also  their  graves,  and  felt 
certain  that  none  of  them  had  ever  been  buried  in  such  a  fashion. 
It  is  curious  that  the  mason  should  have  noticed  the  cut  vertebra, 
for  he  had  no  thought  at  all  of  whose  the  boces  could  be.  Had 
he  known  that  Lord  Strafford  coidd  possibly  have  been  buried 
theire,  perhaps  his  imagination  might  have  suggested  the  rest. 
I  am  able,  however,  to  corroborate  his  statement. 

I  submitted  the  bones  to  a  surgeon  for  examination,  but  this 
was  not  until  some  time  afterwards,  for  at  the  moment  they  were 
reverently  gathered  together  and  re-buried.  When  looked  at  a 
second  time,  the  vertebra  could  not  be  found  to  identify  the  actual 
severance  which  only  the  mason  and  I  had  seen. 

The  surgeon  reported  that  the  skull  which  I  showed  him  from 
the  trench  was  that  of  an  individual  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  capability.  The  other  remains  he  pronoimced 
to  be  those  of  a  very  old  person  and  a  child  of  about  sixteen 
years. 

Takmg,  then,  the  evidence  from  Wentworth  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  Lord  Strafford's  body,  the  positive  proof  of 
three  burials  at  Hooton  Roberts,  all  corresponding  in  age  with 
Lc  \  Strafford,  his  widow,  and  their  daughter.  Lady  Margaret, 
an  reading  at  the  same  time  the  clause  in  Lady  Strafford's  will 
en  .ining  secrecy  of  burial,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  I 
im  ^vertently  disturbed  the  remains  of  the  great  earl. 

Reginald  A.  Gatty« 
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FROM  A   COLLEGE  WINDOW. 

III. 

Thb  one  room  in  my  College  which  I  always  enter  with  a  oertain 
sense  of  desolation  and  sadness  is  the  College  library.  There  used 
to  be  a  story  in  my  days  at  Cambridge  of  a  book-ooUecting  don  who 
was  fond  of  discoursing  in  public  of  the  various  crosses  he  had  to 
bear.  He  was  lamenting  one  day  in  Hall  the  unwieldy  size  of  his 
library.  '  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do  with  my  books,'  he  said, 
and  looked  round  for  sympathy.  *  Why  not  read  them  ?  '  said  a 
brisk  and  caustic  Fellow  opposite.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am 
in  need  of  the  same  advice,  but  it  is  not  the  case.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  books  in  our  library ;  but  most  of  them,  as  D.  G. 
Rossetti  used  to  say  in  his  childhood  of  his  father's  learned  volumes, 
are  '  no  good  for  reading.'  The  books  of  the  College  library  are 
delightful,  indeed,  to  look  at;  rows  upon  rows  of  big  irrc^i^ular 
volumes,  with  tarnished  tooling  and  faded  gilding  on  the  sun- 
scorched  backs.  What  are  they  ?  old  editions  of  classics,  old 
volumes  of  controversial  divinity,  folios  of  the  Fathers,  topographical 
treatises,  cumbrous  philosophers,  pamphlets  from  which,  like  diy 
ashes,  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  warmed  them  once  has  fled.  Tab 
one  down  :  it  is  an  agreeable  sight  enough ;  there  is  a  gentie  scent 
of  antiquity ;  the  bumpy  page  crackles  faintly ;  the  big  irregulsr 
print  meets  the  eye  with  a  pleasant  and  Jeisurely  mellowness.  But 
what  do  they  tell  one  t  Very  little,  alas  I  that  one  need  know, 
very  much  which  it  would  be  a  positive  mistake  to  believe.  That 
is  the  worst  of  erudition — that  the  next  scholar  sucks  the  few 
drops  of  honey  that  you  have  accumulated,  sets  right  your  blunders, 
and  you  are  superseded.  You  have  handed  on  the  torch,  perhaps, 
and  even  trimmed  it.  Your  errors,  your  patient  explanations, 
were  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  ;  but  even  now 
the  procession  has  turned  the  comer,  and  is  out  of  sight. 

Yet  even  here,  it  pleases  me  to  think,  some  mute  and  unsuspected 
treasure  may  lurk  unknown.  In  this  very  room,  for  over  a  couple 
of  centuries,  stood  on  one  of  the  shelves  an  old  rudely  bound 
volume  of  blank  paper,  the  pages  covered  with  a  curious  straggling 
cipher  ;  no  one  paid  any  heed  to  it,  no  one  tried  to  spell  its  secrets. 
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But  the  day  came  when  a  Fellow  who  was  both  inquisitive  and 
leisuiely  took  up  the  old  volume,  and  formed  a  lesolve  to  decipher 
it.  Through  many  ba£9ing  delays,  through  many  patient  windings* 
he  carried  his  purpose  out;  and  the  result  was  a  celebrated 
Day-book  which  cast  much  light  upon  the  social  conditions  of 
the  age,  as  well  as  revealed  one  of  the  most  simple  and  genial 
peisonahties  that  ever  marched  blithely  through  the  pages  of 
a  Diaiy. 

'  Bat,  in  these  days  of  cheap  print  and  nasty  paper,  with  a 
central  library  into  which  pours  the  annual  cataract  of  literature, 
these  little  ancient  libraries  have  no  use  left,  save  as  repositories 
or  store-rooms.  They  belong  to  the  days  when  books  were  few  and 
expensive ;  when  few  persons  could  acquire  a  library  of  their  own  ; 
when  lecturers  accumulated  knowledge  that  was  not  the  property 
of  the  world ;  when  notes  were  laboriously  copied  and  handed  on  ; 
when  one  of  the  joys  of  learning  was  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
secrets  not  known  to  other  men.  An  ancient  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
is  said  to  have  given  three  reasons  for  the  study  of  Greek  :  the  first 
was  that  it  enabled  you  to  read  the  words  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
original  tongue ;  the  second,  that  it  gave  you  a  proper  contempt 
for  those  who  were  ignorant  of  it ;  and  the  third  was  that  it  led  to 
situations  of  emolument.  What  a  rich  aroma  hangs  about  this 
judgment !  The  first  reason  is  probably  erroneous,  the  second  is 
un-Christiany  and  the  third  is  a  gross  motive  which  would  equally 
apply  to  any  professional  training  whatsoever. 

Well,  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  except  for  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  clergyman,  has  not  now  the  same  obvious  conmiercial  vahie. 
Knowledge  is  more  diffused,  more  accessible.  It  is  no  longer 
thought  to  be  a  secret,  precious,  rather  terrible  possession;  the 
possessor  is  no  longer  venerated  and  revered ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
learned  man  is  rather  considered  likely  to  be  tiresome.  Old  folios 
have,  indeed,  become  merely  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  illustrators 
of  sensational  novels.  Who  does  not  know  the  absurd  old  man, 
with  white  silky  hair,  velvet  skull  cap,  and  venerable  appearance, 
who  sits  reading  a  folio  at  an  oak  table,  and  who  turns  out  to  be 
th  villain  of  the  piece,  a  mine  of  secret  and  unsuccessful  wicked- 
nc  I  ?  But  no  one  in  real  life  reads  a  folio  now,  because  anything 
tb  J  is  worth  reprinting,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  that  is  not,  is  reprinted 
in  convenient  form,  if  not  in  England,  at  least  in  Germany. 

Vnd  the  result  of  it  is  that  these  College  libraries  are  almost 
w    Uv  unvisited.     It  seems  a  pity,  but  it  also  seems  inevitable. 
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I  wiBh  that  some  lue  oould  be  devised  for  them,  for  these  old  boob 
make  at  all  events  a  very  dignified  and  pleasant  background,  and 
the  fragrance  of  well-warmed  old  leather  is  a  delicate  thing.  Bat 
they  aie  not  even  good  places  for  working  in,  now  that  one  has 
one's  own  books  and  one's  own  reading-chair.  Moreover,  if  they 
were  kept  up  to  date,  which  would  in  itself  be  an  expensive  thing, 
there  would  come  in  the  eternal  difficulty  of  where  to  put  the  old 
books,  which  no  one  would  have  the  heart  to  destroy. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  for  a  hbrary  like  this  would  be  not  to 
attempt  to  buy  books,  but  to  subscribe  Uke  a  club  to  a  circulating 
hbrary,  and  to  let  a  certain  number  of  new  volumes  flow  throngb 
the  place  and  lie  upon  the  tables  for  a  time.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  here  in  the  University  there  seems  to  be  Uttle  time  for  general 
reading ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  great  problem,  as  hfe  goes  on,  as  duties 
grow  more  defined,  and  as  one  becomes  more  and  more  consdoiis 
of  the  shortness  of  life,  what  the  duty  of  a  cultivated  and  open- 
minded  man  is  with  regard  to  general  reading.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  as  one  grows  older  one  may  read  less ;  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  the  vast  output  of  literature,  and  it  is  hard  enongh 
to  find  time  to  follow  even  the  one  or  two  branches  in  which  one  ifl 
specially  interested.  Almost  the  only  books  which,  I  think,  it  is 
a  duty  to  read,  are  the  lives  of  great  contemporaries ;  one  gets  thus 
to  have  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  to  reahse  it 
from  di£Eerent  points  of  view.  New  fiction,  new  poetry,  new 
travels  are  very  hard  to  peruse  diligently.  The  e£Eort,  I  confesBi 
of  beginning  a  new  novel,  of  making  acquaintance  with  an  un- 
familiar scene,  of  getting  the  individualities  of  a  fresh  group  of 
people  into  one's  head  is  becoming  every  year  harder  for  me ;  but 
tiiere  are  still  one  or  two  authors  of  fiction  for  whom  I  have  a 
predilection,  and  whose  works  I  look  out  for.  New  poetry  demands 
an  even  greater  effort ;  and  as  to  travels,  they  are  written  bo  mudi 
in  the  joumaUstic  style,  and  consist  so  much  of  the  meals  onr 
traveller  obtains  at  wayside  stations,  of  conversations  with  obviously 
reticent  and  even  unintelUgent  persons ;  they  have  so  many  photo- 
gravures of  places  that  are  exactly  like  other  places,  and  of  com- 
placent people  in  grotesque  costumes,  like  supers  in  a  play,  that  one 
feels  the  whole  thing  to  be  hopelessly  superficial  and  unreal.  Lnagine 
a  journalistic  foreigner  visiting  the  University,  lunching  at  the 
station  refreshment  room,  hurrying  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  best- 
known  colleges,  driving  in  a  tram  through  the  main  thoroughfares, 
looking  on  at  a  football  match,  interviewing  a  Town  Councillor, 
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and  bong  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor — what  would  be  the 
profit  of  such  areoord  as  he  could  give  us  ?  What  would  he  have 
seen  of  the  quiet  daily  Ufe,  the  interests,  the  home-current  of  the 
place  ?  The  only  books  of  travel  worth  reading  are  those  where  a 
person  has  settled  deUberately  in  an  unknown  place,  really  Uved 
the  Ufe  of  the  people,  and  penetrated  the  secret  of  the  landscape 
and  the  buildings. 

I  wish  very  much  that  there  was  a  really  good  literary  paper, 
with  an  editor  of  catholic  tastes,  and  half  a  dozen  stimulating 
specialists  on  the  stafE,  whose  duty  would  be  to  read  the  books 
t^t  came  out,  each  in  his  own  Une,  write  reviews  of  appreciation 
and  not  of  contemptuous  fault-finding,  let  feeble  books  alone,  and 
make  it  their  business  to  tell  ordinary  people  what  to  read,  not 
saving  them  the  trouble  of  reading  the  books  that  are  worth 
reading,  but  sparing  them  the  task  of  glancing  at  a  good  many 
books  that  are  not  worth  reading.  Literary  papers,  as  a  rule, 
either  review  a  book  with  hopeless  rapidity,  or  tend  to  lag  behind 
too  much.  It  would  be  of  the  essence  of  such  a  paper  as  I  have 
described,  that  there  diould  be  no  delay  about  telling  one  what  to 
look  out  for,  and  at  the  same  time  that  reviews  should  be  deUberate 
and  careful. 

But  I  think  that  as  one  grows  older  one  may  take  out  a  Ucense, 
so  to  speak,  to  read  less.  One  may  go  back  to  the  old  restful 
books,  where  one  knows  the  characters  weU,  hear  the  old  remarks, 
survey  the  same  scenes.  One  may  meditate  more  upon  one's 
itoes,  stroll  about  more,  just  looking  at  Ufe,  seeing  the  quiet 
dkingi  that  are  happening,  and  beaming  through  one's  spectacles. 
One  ought  to  have  amassed,  as  life  goes  on  and  the  shadows 
lei^^ien,  a  good  deal  of  material  for  reflection.  And,  after  all, 
leading  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue ;  it  is  only  one  way  of  passing  the 
time;  talking  is  another  way,  watching  things  another.  Bacon 
says  that  reading  makes  a  full  man ;  well,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  many  people  are  full  to  the  brim  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
iotty,  and  that  much  which  they  afterwards  put  into  the  over- 
cbaiged  vase  merely  drips  and  slobbers  uncomfortably  down  the 
ade  and  foot. 

The  thing  to  determine  then,  as  one's  brain  hardens  or  softens, 
is  what  the  object  of  reading  is.  It  is  not,  I  venture  to  think, 
^t  used  to  be  called  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Of  course,  if  a 
i&an  is  a  professional  teacher  or  a  professional  writer  he  must 
Md  for  professional  purposes,  just  as  a  coral  insect  must  eat  to 
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enable  it  to  secrete  the  Bubstances  out  of  whicli  it  builds  its  brancli- 
ing  house.  But  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  professional  studies, 
but  of  general  reading.  I  suppose  that  there  are  three  motives  for 
reading — ^the  first,  purely  pleasurable  ;  the  second,  intellectual ; 
the  third,  what  may  be  called  ethical.  As  to  the  first,  a  man  who 
reads  at  all,  reads  just  as  he  eats,  sleeps,  and  takes  exercise,  because 
he  likes  it ;  and  that  is  probably  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given 
for  the  practice.  It  is  an  innocent  mode  of  passing  the  time,  it 
takes  one  out  of  oneself,  it  is  amusing.  Of  course,  it  can  be  carried 
to  an  excess ;  and  a  man  may  become  a  mere  book-eater,  as  a  man 
may  become  an  opium-eater.  I  used  at  one  time  to  go  and  stay 
with  an  old  friend,  a  clergyman  in  a  remote  part  of  England.  He 
was  a  bachelor  and  fairly  well  off.  He  did  not  care  about  exerdse 
or  his  garden,  and  he  had  no  taste  for  general  society.  He  sub- 
scribed to  the  London  Library  and  to  a  lending  library  in  the  little 
town  where  he  lived,  and  he  bought,  too,  a  good  many  books.  He 
must  have  spent,  I  used  to  calculate,  about  ten  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  reading.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  read  everything,  old 
and  new  books  alike,  and  he  had  an  astonishing  memory;  any- 
thing that  he  put  into  his  mind  remained  there  exactly  as  fresh 
and  clear  as  when  he  laid  it  away,  so  that  he  never  needed  to  read 
a  book  twice.  If  he  had  lived  at  a  University  he  would  have  been 
a  useful  man ;  if  one  wanted  to  know  what  books  to  read  in  any 
line,  one  had  only  to  pick  his  brains.  He  could  give  one  a  list 
of  authorities  on  almost  every  subject.  But  in  his  country  parish 
he  was  entirely  thrown  away.  He  had  not  the  least  desire  to  make 
anything  of  his  stores,  or  to  write.  He  had  not  the  art  of  expres- 
sion, and  he  was  a  distinctly  tiresome  talker.  His  idea  of  conversa- 
tion was  to  ask  you  whetlier  you  had  read  a  number  of  modem 
novels.  If  he  found  one  that  you  had  not  read,  he  sketched  the 
plot  in  an  intolerably  prolix  manner,  so  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  fix  the  mind  on  what  he  was  saying.  He  seemed  to 
have  no  preferences  in  Uterature  whatever ;  his  one  desire  was  to 
read  everything  that  came  out,  and  his  only  idea  of  a  hoUday  was  to 
go  up  to  London  and  get  lists  of  books  from  a  bookseller.  That  is, 
of  course,  an  extreme  case ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  he 
would  have  been  nearly  as  usefully  employed  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  counting  the  number  of  words  in  the  books  he  read. 
But,  after  all,  he  was  interested  and  amused;  and  a  perfecdy 
contented  man. 

As  to  the  intellectual  motive  for  reading,  it  hardly  needs  dis- 
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casaing ;  the  object  is  to  get  clear  conceptions,  to  arrive  at  a 
critical  sense  of  what  is  good  in  literature,  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
events  and  tendencies  of  thought,  to  take  a  just  view  of  history 
and  of  great  personalities  ;  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  theorists,  but 
to  be  able  to  correct  a  faulty  bias  by  having  a  large  and  wide  view 
of  the  progress  of  events  and  the  development  of  thought.  One 
who  reads  from  this  point  of  view  will  generally  find  some  particular 
line  which  he  tends  to  follow,  some  special  region  of  the  mind  where 
he  is  desirous  to  know  all  that  can  be  known ;  but  he  will,  at  the 
same  time,  wish  to  acquaint  himself  in  a  general  way  with  other 
departments  of  thought,  so  that  he  may  be  interested  in  subjects  in 
which  he  is  not  wholly  well-informed,  cmd  be  able  to  listen,  even  to 
ask  intelUgent  questions,  in  matters  with  which  he  has  no  minute 
acquamtance.  Such  a  man,  if  he  steers  clear  of  the  contempt  for 
indefinite  views  which  is  often  the  curse  of  men  with  dear  and 
definite  minds,  makes  the  best  kind  of  talker,  stimulating  and 
suggestive  ;  his  talk  seems  to  open  doors  into  gardens  and  corridors 
of  the  house  of  thought ;  and  others,  whose  knowledge  is  frag- 
mentary, would  like  to  be  at  home,  too,  in  that  pleasant  palace. 
But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  talk  that  it  should  be  natural  and 
attractive,  not  professional  or  didactic.  People  who  are  not  used 
to  Universitiea  tend  to  beUeve  that  academical  persons  are  in- 
variably formidable.  They  think  of  them  as  possessed  of  vast 
stores  of  precise  knowledge,  and  actuated  by  a  merciless  desire  to 
detect  and  to  ridicule  deficiencies  of  attainment  among  unpro- 
fesrional  people.  Of  course,  there  are  people  of  this  type  to  be 
found  at  a  University,  just  as  in  all  other  professions  it  is  possible 
to  find  uncharitable  specialists  who  despise  persons  of  hazy  and 
l^urely  views.  But  my  own  impression  is  that  it  is  a  rare  type 
among  University  dons ;  I  think  that  it  is  far  commoner  at  the 
University  to  meet  men  of  great  attainments  combined  with 
sincere  humifity  and  charity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  most 
erudite  specialist  at  a  University  becomes  aware  both  of  the  wide 
diversity  of  knowledge  and  of  his  own  limitations  as  well. 

Personally,  direct  bookish  tcdk  is  my  abomination.  A  know- 
1  ^  of  books  ought  to  give  a  man  a  delicate  allusiveness,  an 
I  tude  for  pointed  quotation.  A  book  ought  to  be  only  inci- 
<  ^y,  not  anatomically,  discussed ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
^  k  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  allusive  talk  at  the  University, 
i  that  the  only  reason  that  there  is  not  more  is  that  professional 
^nds  are  so  insistent,  and  work  so  thorough,  that  academical 
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persons  cannot  keep  up  their  general  reading  as  they  would  like 
to  do. 

And  then  we  come  to  what  I  have  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  the  ethical  motive  for  reading ;  it  might  sound  at  first  as  if 
I  meant  that  people  ought  to  read  improving  books,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  I  do  not  mean.  I  have  very  strong  opinions  on  this 
point,  and  hold  that  what  I  call  the  ethical  motive  for  reading  ia 
the  best  of  all — ^indeed  the  only  true  one.  And  yet  I  find  a  great 
difficulty  in  putting  into  words  what  is  a  very  elusive  and  deticate 
thought.  But  my  belief  is  this.  As  I  make  my  slow  pilgrimage 
through  the  world,  a  certain  sense  of  beautiful  mjrstery  seems  to 
gather  and  grow.  I  see  that  many  people  find  the  world  dreary — 
and,  indeed,  there  must  be  spaces  of  dreariness  in  it  for  us  all — 
some  find  it  interesting ;  some  surprising ;  some  find  it  entirely 
satisfactory.  But  those  who  find  it  satisfactory  seem  to  me,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  tough,  coarse,  healthy  natures,  who  find  success  attrac- 
tive and  food  digestible  ;  who  do  not  trouble  their  heads  very  much 
about  other  people,  but  go  cheerfully  and  optimistically  on  their 
way,  closing  their  eyes  as  far  as  possible  to  things  painful  and 
sorrowful,  and  getting  all  the  pleasure  they  can  out  of  material 
enjoyments. 

Well,  to  speak  very  sincerely  and  humbly,  such  a  Ufe  seems  to 
me  the  worst  kind  of  failure.  It  is  the  life  that  men  were  hving 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  out  of  such  Uves  comes  nothing  that  is 
wise  or  useful  or  good.  Such  men  leave  the  world  as  they  found  it, 
except  for  the  fact  that  they  have  eaten  a  Uttle  way  into  it,  like 
a  mite  into  a  cheese,  and  leave  a  track  of  decomposition  behind 
them. 

I  do  not  know  why  so  much  that  is  hard  and  painful  and  sad  is 
interwoven  with  our  Ufe  here  ;  but  I  see,  or  seem  to  see,  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  so  interwoven.  All  the  best  and  most  beautifol 
flowers  of  character  and  thought  seem  to  me  to  spring  up  in  the 
track  of  suffering ;  and,  what  is  the  most  sorrowful  of  all  mj^teries, 
the  mystery  of  death,  the  ceasing  to  be,  the  relinquishing  of  our 
hopes  and  dreams,  the  breaking  of  our  dearest  ties,  becomes  more 
solemn  and  awe-inspiring  the  nearer  we  advance  to  it. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  go  and  search  for  unhappiness ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  happiness  worth  seeking  for  is  a 
happiness  which  takes  all  these  dark  things  into  account,  looks 
them  in  the  face,  reads  the  secret  of  their  dim  eyes  and  set  Upe, 
dwells  with  them,  and  learns  to  be  tranquil  in  their  presence. 
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In  this  mood,  and  it  is  a  mood  which  no  ihonghtfol  man  oan  hope 
or  ought  to  wish  to  escape,  reading  becomes  less  and  less  a  seaiching 
for  instractiYe  and  impiesave  facts,  and  moie  and  moie  a  quest 
after  wisdom  and  truth  and  emotion.  '  More  and  more  I  feel  the 
impenetrability  of  the  mysterjr  that  surrounds  us ;  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  the  discoveries  of  science,  instead  of  rising  the  veil, 
seem  only  to  make  the  problem  more  complex,  more  Inzarre,  more 
insoluble ;  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  light,  of  electricity,  of 
chemical  action,  of  the  causes  of  disease,  the  influence  of  heredity — 
all  these  things  may  minister  to  our  convenience  and  our  health, 
but  they  make  the  mind  of  Gkxl,  the  nature  of  the  First  Cause,  an 
infinitely  more  mysterious  and  inconceivable  problem. 

But  there  still  remain,  inside,  so  to  speak,  of  these  astonishing 
facta,  a  whole  range  of  intimate  personal  phenomena,  of  emotion, 
of  relationship,  of  mental  or  spiritual  conceptions,  such  as  beauty, 
affection,  righteousness,  which  seem  to  be  an  even  nearer  concern, 
even  more  vital  to  our  happiness  than  the  vast  laws  of  which  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  be  so  unconscious,  that  centuries  have  rolled 
past  without  their  being  investigated. 

And  thus  in  such  a  mood  reading  becomes  a  patient  tracing  out 
of  human  emotion,  human  feeUng,  when  confronted  with  the  sorrows, 
the  hopes,  the  motives,  the  sufferings  which  beckon  us  and  threaten 
us  on  every  side.  One  desires  to  know  what  pure  and  wise  and 
high-hearted  natures  have  made  of  the  problem ;  one  desires  to 
let  the  sense  of  beauty — ^that  most  spiritual  of  all  pleasures — sink 
deeper  into  the  heart ;  one  desires  to  share  the  thoughts  and  hopes, 
the  dreams  and  visions,  in  the  strength  of  which  the  human  spirit 
has  risen  superior  to  suffering  and  death. 

And  thus,  as  I  say,  the  reading  that  is  done  in  such  a  mood 
has  little  of  precise  acquisition  or  definite  attainment  about  it ; 
it  ia  a  desire  rather  to  feed  and  console  the  spirit,  to  enter  the 
region  in  which  it  seems  better  to  wonder  than  to  know,  to  aspire 
rather  than  to  define,  to  hope  rather  than  to  be  satisfied.  A  spirit 
which  walks  expectantly  along  this  path  grows  to  learn  that  the 
secret  of  such  happiness  as  we  can  attain  lies  in  simplicity  and 

rage,  in  sincerity  and  loving-kindness ;  it  grows  more  and  more 

rse  to  material  ambitions  and  mean  aims ;  it  more  and  more 

ires  silence  and  recollection  and  contemplation.  In  this  mood, 
words  of  the  wise  fall  like  the  tolling  of  sweet  grave  bells  upon 
soul,  the  dreams  of  poets  come  like  music  heard  at  evening 
n  f.he  depth  of  some  enchanted  forest,  wafted  over  a  wide 
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water ;  we  know  not  what  instrument  it  is  whence  the  music  wells, 
by  what  fingers  swept,  by  what  Ups  blown;  but  we  know  that 
there  is  some  presence  there  that  is  sorrowful  or  glad,  who  has 
power  to  translate  his  dream  into  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Such  a  mood  need  not  withdraw  us  from  Hfe,  from  toil,  from  kindly 
relationships,  from  deep  affections ;  but  it  will  rather  send  us  back 
to  life  with  a  renewed  and  joyful  zest,  with  a  desire  to  discern  the 
true  quality  of  beautiful  things,  of  fair  thoughts,  of  courageous 
hopes,  of  wise  designs.  It  will  make  us  tolerant  and  forgiving, 
patient  with  stubbornness  and  prejudice,  simple  in  conduct,  sincere 
in  word,  gentle  in  deed ;  with  pity  for  weakness,  with  affection  for 
the  lonely  and  the  desolate,  with  admiration  for  all  that  is  noble 
and  serene  and  strong. 

Those  who  read  in  such  a  spirit  will  tend  to  resort  more  and 
more  to  large  and  wise  and  beautiful  books,  to  press  the  sweetness 
out  of  old  famiUar  thoughts,  to  look  more  for  warmth  and  loftiness 
of  feeling  than  for  elaborate  and  artful  expression.  They  will 
value  more  and  more  books  that  speak  to  the  soul,  rather  than 
books  that  appeal  to  the  ear  and  to  the  mind.  They  ¥nll  realise 
that  it  is  through  wisdom  and  force  and  nobiUty  that  books  retain 
their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  not  by  briskness  and  colour 
and  epigram.  A  mind  thus  stored  may  have  Uttle  grasp  of  facts, 
little  garniture  of  paradox  and  jest ;  but  it  wiU  be  full  of  com- 
passion and  hope,  of  gentleness  and  joy.  .  .  . 

Well,  this  thought  has  taken  me  a  long  way  from  the  College 
Ubrary,  where  the  old  books  look  somewhat  pathetically  from  the 
shelves,  Uke  aged  dogs  wondering  why  no  one  takes  them  for  a  walk. 
Monuments  of  pathetic  labour,  tasks  patiently  fulfilled  through 
slow  hours !  But  yet  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  joy  went  to 
the  making  of  them,  the  joy  of  the  old  scholar  who  settied  down 
soberly  among  his  papers,  and  heard  the  silvery  bell  above  him 
tell  out  the  dear  hours  that,  perhaps,  he  would  have  delayed  if  he 
could.  Tes,  the  old  books  are  a  tender-hearted  and  a  joyful 
company ;  the  days  shp  past,  the  sunUght  moves  round  the  court, 
and  steals  warmly  for  an  hour  or  two  into  the  deserted  room. 
Life — delightful  life — spins* merrily  past;  the  perennial  stream  of 
youth  flows  on ;  and  perhaps  the  best  that  the  old  books  can  do 
for  us  is  to  bid  us  cast  back  a  wistful  and  loving  thought  into 
the  past,  a  little  gift  of  love  for  the  old  labourers  who  wrote  so 
diligently  in  the  forgotten  hours,  till  the  weary,  failing  hand  laid 
down  the  familiar  pen,  and  soon  lay  silent  in  the  dust. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ok  one  aide  of  the  gravelled  court  of  the  Castle  of  Valenpay,  but 
on  a  lower  level,  ran  a  terrace,  bounded  by  the  drop  of  the  con- 
taining wall.  It  was  a  drop  so  deep  that  the  tall  tree-tops  waved 
their  plumes  of  green,  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  the  brightness 
of  blossom,  on  a  level  with  the  terrace.  It  had  been  laid  out  as 
a  formal  garden,  but  was  now  untended,  and  no  flowers  were 
Mowing  there  except  a  few  bushes  of  cluster  roses,  of  the  kind 
that  luxuriate  in  neglect*  In  the  near  distance  a  blue  stream  ran 
'in  loops  and  links '  through  a  Uttle  meadowy  vale,  and  beyond 
and  above  the  misty  green  of  a  belting  wood,  on  a  hillside  bright 
with  yoimg  com,  white  cottages  sparkled  in  sunshine.  Over  all 
was  arched  a  sky  intensely  blue,  in  which  a  few  white  clouds  were 
wandering. 

There  was  company  on  the  terrace.  Talleyrand,  unexpectedly 
oUiged  to  visit  his  estates,  had  filled  the  castle  as  it  used  to  be 
filled  in  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  princes'  captivity.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  create  a  wholesome  diversion  in  the  life  of  piety  and 
seclusion  with  which  the  young  men  appeared  so  unnaturally  con- 
tented ;  perhaps  to  relieve  himself  of  the  tedium  of  their  society. 
At  imy  rate,  he  had  raked  in  guests  hurriedly,  as  it  were,  from  the 
highways  and  hedges.  This,  no  doubt,  was  what  his  cousin  the 
Dachease  de  Chastelard  had  meant  when,  having  slowly  surveyed 
the  company  and  finally  rested  a  petrifjring  eye  on  Madame  Gerard, 
she  had  said,  in  a  high,  cracked  voice  : 

'  But,  my  cousin,  I  thought  there  were  to  be  people  here,  and 
there  is  nobody,  positively  nobody.' 

And  Madame  Grirard  had  not  even  noticed  the  look  or  the 
remade  To  her  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chastelard,  bom  de 
Talleyrand  de  P^rigord,  represented  nothing  at  all,  except  an  old 

'  ObpTTJ^it,  1905,  by  Mn.  Maigaret  L.  Woods,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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figure  of  fun  the  Prince  was  good-natured  enough  to  invite.  To 
bring  these  two  women  together  was  a  favourite  diversion  of 
Talleyrand's.  The  insolence  of  the  Duchess,  that  insolence  of  the 
noble  Degenerates  from  whom  he  sprung,  stirred  certain  chords 
in  his  own  nature,  while  the  powerful  and  self-poised  personality 
of  Madame  G&rard  touched  others  yet  more  strongly ;  for  it  was 
by  riding  triumphantly  over  every  species  of  prejudice,  by  sheer 
personal  weight  that  he  had  pushed  his  way  to  the  front  of  the 
tempestuous  crowd  which  had  surged  over  the  ruins  of  that  old 
world  into  which  he  had  been  bom,  which  to  his  cousin  still  appeared 
to  be  standing.  Moreover,  he  had  a  further  and  more  particolar 
reason  for  his  partiaUty  to  Madame  Gerard.  A  Frenchman  and  a 
lame  man,  there  was  nothing  in  his  whole  career  on  which  he 
prided  himself  more  than  on  his  conquest  of  women.  There  had 
once  been  certain  passages  between  them,  and  he  believed  himself 
to  represent  the  romance  of  this  beautiful,  gifted,  and  virtuous 
woman's  life.  It  was  a  delusion  of  which  she  was  too  intelligent 
to  deprive  him. 

Armchairs  had  been  brought  out  on  the  terrace.  For  reasons 
of  vanity  the  Prince  de  Benevente  always  avoided  standing,  and 
the  two  ladies  were  seated  on  each  side  of  him.  As  Madanie 
G^ard  took  the  Uon's  share  of  the  conversation,  the  Duchess 
found  herself  reduced  to  addressing  a  few  remarks  to  the  Princess 
— an  attention  the  Prince  did  not  demand  from  his  guests,  since 
he,  so  renowned  for  his  good  breeding  in  every  other  relation  of 
life,  did  not  observe  even  the  forms  of  courtesy  towards  his  wife. 
At  a  Uttle  distance  most  of  the  company  were  gathered  round 
Blanche  Chester  and  Caroline,  who  were  performing  the  &8hion- 
able  shawl  dance  to  the  sound  of  Perrico's  guitar,  and  under  the 
tuition  of  Pascual  Villarta,  since  the  dance  was  of  Spanish  origin. 
But  Caroline  was  absent-minded  and  made  mistakes ;  for  she  could 
not  forget  that  Charlesworth  was  standing  in  the  bastion  at  one 
end  of  the  terrace  with  the  General's  wife  on  his  arm.  Talleyrand, 
to  whose  notice  Madame  Gtotrd  had  years  before  recoomiended 
the  young  EngUshman,  had  sent  for  him  to  sort  some  papers  and 
rearrange  the  Ubrary,  so  cruelly  mangled  by  Don  Antonio.  The 
General  was  there  also,  and  from  time  to  time  roUed  menacmg 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  isolated  couple.  And  Charlesworth 
would  have  smiled  had  he  seen  it,  for,  according  to  a  plan  sag* 
gested  by  d'Haguerty,  he  aimed  at  rousing  the  ever-vigilant  and 
ever-deceived  husband's  jealousy.    In  the  other  bastion  were  the 
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King,  ihe  Maiqneea  de  Santa  Coloma,  and  Diego,  the  Abb6. 
There  was  a  marble  bench  in  the  bastion,  but  Lujs  sat  on  the  low 
eorving  boundary  walL  A  yew-tree,  oUnging  to  a  mound  of  earth 
below,  oontrivad  to  fting  the  darkness  of  its  branches  above  the 
wall  behind  her.  She  was  all  in  white — a  white  turban  round 
her  head,  a  white  crape  scarf  about  her  bare  shoulders.  Talley- 
land's  eyes  approved  her  beauty  from  a  distance ;  Don  Femando's 
from  very  near.  He  leaned  on  an  urn  beside  her,  an  elegant  figure 
in  his  usual  black  dress  with  white  shirt-fiill.  The  Abb£,  sacer- 
doteUy  attired,  sat  on  the  bench  and  thnunmed  a  guitar  very 
miBaoerdotally.  The  King  liked  his  comic  songs  better  than 
Pezrico's,  of  which  he  was  tired. 

Diego  had  not  failed  to  tell  the  King  about  the  Marquesa's 
sacnfice  of  her  necklace — ^her  only  personal  possession,  and  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Villarta  family.  Such  a  proof  of  loyalty  from 
80  lovely  a  creature  produced  the  desired  impression.  The  only 
obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Abba's  design  was  Luz  herself. 
He  saw  that  she  perplexed  the  King,  discouraged,  perhaps  even 
bored  him.  The  ladies  of  the  Spanish  Court  were  celebrated  for 
a  seductive  liveliness,  a  license  of  speech  equalled  only  by  their 
ficense  of  conduct,  and  surpassed  only  by  their  devoutness.  Luzita 
was  devout — ^Ferdinand  would  have  shuddered  at  the  notion  of 
taking  a  mistress  who  was  not — ^but  the  intensity  of  her  devotion 
to  her  King  made  her  shy  in  his  company.  She  had  been  reared 
in  a  still  and  truly  pious  sedusion,  and  if  there  were  in  her  nature 
any  of  the  fiery  passion  of  the  South,  it  had  been  drawn  up  into 
ihe  region  of  spiritual  devotions.  But  Ferdinand  did  not  want  a 
Bpiritnal  devotion ;  he  wanted  to  dip  his  red  lips  once  more  in  the 
red  wine  of  a  Southern  passion.  The  Abb6  knew  that  well  enough, 
and  sometimes  when  he  was  caressing  his  sister  with  his  plump 
white  hand,  he  would  have  Uked  to  pull  out  handfuls  of  her  beautiful 
hair,  and  leave  the  marks  of  his  nails  on  her  beautiful  arms  and 
shoulders.  But  the  day  before  he  had  heard  her  singing  seguidiUas 
and  eopUuy  learnt  from  an  Andalusian  nurse,  to  Caroline  Gerard ; 
and  she  had  surprised  him. 

'ootmen,  some  in  the  red  and  yellow  Hvery  of  Spain,  some  in 
^  of  Talleyrand,  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  down 
^  the  courtyard,  bearing  silver  trays  with  little  refreshments 
^  i  them.  Refreshments  mechanically  attract  even  the  best-fed 
'  ^ds,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  drifted  up  to  that  side  of  the 
—     ITerdinand,  however,  did  not  move,  and  the  Abbe  went 
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on  thrumming  the  guitar,  looking  at  the  King  and  the  Marquesa 
out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

*  I  wish  I  had  your  memory  for  aeguiiiUas,  Luzita/  he  said  at 
length.  *  I  cannot  even  remember  one.  They  are  bo  truly  Spanish 
I  am  sure  His  Majesty  would  like  to  hear  you  sing  one.' 

*  Ah — ^you  sing  t '  inquired  the  King.    *  I  did  not  know.' 
Luz  hesitated  and  blushed. 

*  I  cannot  sing  properly — ^not  Uke  ladies  who  have  been  taught.' 

*  If  you  sang  what  you  call  properly/  said  her  brother,  '  that 
is,  in  the  ItaUan  fashion,  you  would  not  sing  Spanish  songs  as  they 
ought  to  be  sung.    Is  not  that  true.  Majesty  !  ' 

*  Very  true,  Abb6 ;  and  I  must  insist  on  the  Marquesa  singing 
me  something  very  Spanish  in  a  very  Spanish  manner.  An 
artificial  singer  cannot  render  this  music  of  ours,  which  is  fuU  of 
the  naturalness  of  ardent  love,  like  the  heart  of  a  Spanish  woman. 
You,  Marquesa,  who  have  surely  such  a  heart,  must  be  able  to 
sing  it.' 

Ferdinand  spoke  without  sincerity,  but  the  Abb6  chimed  in 
eagerly : 

'  What  marvellous  penetration  your  Majesty  possesses !  My 
dear  sister  is  shy ;  she  is  modest,  and  dull  people  think  her  cold. 
Ah,  how  little  they  know  her  heart ! ' — '  But  I  do  know  it,'  he 
added  to  himself,  '  and  believe  there  is  not  such  another  stu^d 
little  frog  as  Lmdta  in  all  Spain.' 

He  handed  the  guitar  to  Luz,  who,  after  some  modest  hesita- 
tion, began  to  sing  the  $eguidilla$  she  had  learnt  from  her  nune 
exactly  in  the  manner  she  had  been  taught  to  sing  them.  Her 
voice  was  not  powerful,  but  it  was  sweet,  for  all  its  nasal  intona- 
tion. The  hot  passion  of  the  South  quivered  through  the  music's 
wavering  semitones  as  in  high  noon  the  air  quivers  over  a  burning 
land.  It  seemed  some  primal  natural  sound,  Uke  the  insistent 
ringing  of  cicalas  in  shadeless  fields  of  June,  the  cooing  of  turtle- 
doves in  the  deep  shade  of  ilex  woods ;  fields  over  which  the  feet 
of  Venus  pass,  woods  that  darken  above  her  shrine.  Thus  sung 
Luzita  in  perfect  innocence  of  soul,  and,  looking  anxiously  for  her 
King's  approval  when  she  had  sung  her  first  song,  found  his  black 
eyes  wide  open,  brilliant,  and  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression 
somewhat  difficult  to  read.    He  thanked  her  graciously. 

'  You  must  sing  again,'  he  said,  '  but  for  the  moment  please 
jangle  the  guitar  while  I  speak  to  your  brother  about  this  plan  of 
ours.    Your  sister  has  an  excellent  idea,  Abb6.' 
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^  My  uster — an  idea  !  '  quesidoned  ihe  Abbe,  with  irrepiessible 
Baicaam. 

^  Yes ;  8he  has  even  spoken  to  Talleyrand  about  it ;  and  you 
know  the  old  fox  is  soft  wlieie  a  pretty  woman  is  ooncemed.' 

*Butwhatisit?' 

*It  is  about  this  eternal  question  of  my  inoome,  which  the 
Emperor  never  pays  me.  The  Marquesa  recommends  me  to  send 
you  to  Paris  to  remind  San  Carlos  to  remind  other  people  that 
we  exist.  And  she  is  right ;  for  you  know,  Abb6,  that  with  recom- 
mendaticms  from  Talleyrand  and  your  reputation  as  an  afrancesado 
you  could  easily  do  your  legitimate  Sling  a  little  service  without 
compromising  yourself — ^without  offending  your  dear  Intrusive  too 
mucL' 

The  Abb6  was  thunderstruck ;  he  was  bursting  with  fury  so 
that  he  could  hardly  conceal  it.    Was  it  possible  that  Luzita, 
whose  simplicity  he  mistook  for  stupidity,  was  really  sly,  and  had  ' 
sprung  a  mine  under  him  ?    No !    Why  should  she  ?    He  con- 
doded  he  was  the  victim  of  some  outburst  of  sentimental  folly 
on  her  part.    And  he  was  wrong.    Lus  had  not  heard  or  seen 
anything  of  Patrick  Dillon  since  his  appearance  at  the  carnival 
until  after  her  arrival  at  Valen^ay.    She  had  some  days  ago  re- 
ceived a  missive,  she  knew  not  how,  giving  her  certain  information 
and  begging  her  to  find  some  means  of  getting  Diego  out  of  the  way, 
as  his  presence  at  Valenfay  had  been  a  disagreeable  surprise  to 
the  conspirators.    It  was  probable  that  he  would  recognise  Patrick, 
and  they  felt  that  their  secret  might  not  be  safe  in  his  hands. 
The  Marquesa  felt  that,  too,  though  she  blushed  to  own,  even  to 
herself,  that  her  brother  was  not  to  be  trusted.    But  how  could 
they  expect  her  to  outwit  one  so  much  cleverer  than  herself  ? 
She  thought  constantly  about  it,  and  prayed  for  assistance.    Then 
when  the  King  was  complaining  to  her,  as  he  frequently  did  to 
the  few  whom  he  trusted,  of  the  state  of  penury  in  which  he  was 
kept,  the  income  he  had  been  promised  being  steadily  withheld  by 
the  French  Gk>vemment,  a  plan  for  at  once  assisting  the  King 
and  getting  rid  of  Diego  occurred  to  her.    She  acted  on  the  idea 
without  mentioning  it  to  the  Abb6.    Perhaps  the  Uttle  sister  had 
profited  more  than  he  supposed  by  associating  with  him  for  so 
many  weeks. 

Now  while  the  Abb6  was  doing  his  best  to  resist  this  new  plan 
of  the  King's,  but  quite  uselessly,  since  his  opposition  only  roused 
Ferdinand's  love  of  domination,  Luz  saw  three  persons  descending 
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tke  steps  from  the  CMUityaid  to  the  terrace — an  elderij  many  a 
young  lady,  and  a  servant  carrying  a  large  box.  Through  the 
faint  twanging  of  her  guitar,  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  footman 
resounding  the  name  of  Bernstein.  Of  what  use  now  the  pro- 
mising development  of  her  plan  for  the  removal  of  Diego  before 
the  arrival  of  the  King's  deUverers  t  They  were  already  arrived. 
The  broad  white  lids  drooped  over  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
the  fire  of  springing  tears  burned  beneath  them.  Then,  scorning 
her  own  cowardice  and  want  of  faith,  she  breathed  an  ardent 
prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  before  bending  all  the  powers  of  her 
mind  to  solve  the  problem  of  leading  the  Eang  towards  the  new- 
comers and  Diego  away  &om  them.  The  Abb6  could  not  leave 
the  bastion  before  Ferdinand  did  so,  and  to  detun  him  there 
seemed  the  most  pressing  necessity.  She  had  noticed  the  eyes  of 
the  King  fixed  upon  her  while  she  sang,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  with  a  meaning  which  bewildered  him. 

^  Stay  here  a  little,'  she  whispered. 

This  access  of  coquetry  on  the  part  of  the  Marquesa  took 
Ferdinand  so  much  by  surprise  that  at  first  it  stirred  only  a  certain 
savage  sense  of  humour. 

'  Let  me  have  the  guitar,'  he  said.  '  I  cannot  sing,  but  J  can 
laugh  to  it.' 

He  perched  himself  on  the  marble  bench,  his  right  leg  akimbo 
resting  on  his  left  knee,  and  rolled  his  black  eyes  mockingly  from 
sister  to  brother  and  back,  while  he  touched  the  guitar  with  an 
unpractised  but  not  inept  hand.  With  his  black  love-locks  on 
the  temples,  the  mingling  of  grace  and  of  vulgar  impudence  in  his 
attitude  and  air,  he  wanted  but  the  costume  to  be  the  very  model 
of  a  majo  or  a  bull-fighter  of  Madrid ;  and  it  was  with  the  very 
voice  and  accent  of  a  majo  that  he  trolled  : 

Crystal  fountain,  well  serene. 
He  who  washes  here  his  kerchief 

Would  like  to  know — 

Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

What  below— 

Ha,  ha,  hal 

Thou  holdest. 

Ha  ha,  ha  ha  ha  I 

He  went  on  laughing  mockingly  to  the  music. 

Meantime  the  pseudo-Bemsteins  were  displaying  their  wares 
to  the  company  on  the  terrace.  Armed  with  innumerable  papers, 
they  had  passed  safely  through  the  pickets  of  moimted  gendarmes 
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which  guarded  the  castle,  and  more  than  safely  through  an  inter- 
view with  the  (Governor.  M.  de  Bartelemy  had  conscientiously 
examined  the  contents  of  Bernstein's  cases  before  admitting  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  princes,  and  the  dealer  had  pro- 
fessed himself  amazed  by  the  Oovemor's  taste  and  knowledge. 
Bernstein  was  a  large,  smooth-shaven  man  of  a  red  complexion, 
while  his  daughter's  was  of  a  dazzling  fairness.  Yet  her  deli- 
cately drawn  eyebrows  were  dark,  and  when  she  lifted  her  sedulously 
lowered  eyelids  they  exhibited  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  so  bright  and 
alert  as  to  tlirow  suspicion  on  the  meekness  of  her  general  bearing 
and  expression. 

The  dealer  opened  his  cases  and  displayed  a  collection  of  bric-a- 
hoc  and  jewellery,  various  in  quality.  His  daughter  assisted  him, 
bat  looked  furtively  round  meantime,  hoping  to  see  the  Marquesa 
de  Santa  Coloma,  and  above  all  the  King  of  Spain.  The  con- 
vecBation  passing  between  Bernstein  and  the  company  floated  past 
Patrick  as  idle  noise.  He  awaited  the  supreme  moment  which  was 
to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  his  sovereign,  with  Ferdinand  VIL, 
the  idol  of  Spain,  for  whom  he  himself,  young  as  he  was,  had  fought 
and  suffered  so  much  already,  for  whom  he  was  even  now  proudly 
placing  his  young  life  *  on  the  hazard  of  a  die.'  The  recognition 
of  Don  Carlos  gave  him  a  minor  thriU ;  and  presently  his  bright- 
dancing  eyes  lighted  on  the  group  in  the  bastion.  There  he  saw 
in  flesh  and  blood  Ferdinand  VII.,  whose  beloved  features  were  as 
well  known  to  every  Spaniard  as  his  own,  taking  a  guitar  from  the 
Marquesa.  Luzita  was  a  good  sight,  too,  but  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  Eang.  He  saw  only  the  back  of  the  third  person, 
a  cleric,  but  that  back  was  enough  to  alloy  the  pure  gold  of  his 
happiness.  D'Haguerty  had  ihsisted — and  he  himself  had  agreed — 
that  it  was  impossible  to  further  postpone  their  first  visit  to  the 
castle.  They  must  take  the  presence  of  that  doubtful  personage, 
Diego  Yillarta,  as  one  among  many  risks.  The  Marquesa  must 
look  after  her  brother.  And  Luzita  was  praying  fervently  for  his 
removal.  It  may  be  that  the  impulse  of  her  prayer  reached  Don 
Carlos,  or  perhaps  the  gleaming  and  furtive  glances  of  Made* 
n  -iUe  Bernstein  in  his  direction  roused  that  watch-dog  of  sus- 
p  ,n  anent  Napoleon's  female  agents  which  in  his  bosom  never 
si  bered  with  more  than  one  eye  closed.  At  any  rate,  he 
ff  Bnly  recollected  that  he  had  made  a  resolution  to  perform 
s  Iry  lengthy  devotions  in  the  castle  chapel  before  supper,  and, 
t       «  the  Abb6 — ^to  whose  blandishments  he  had  completely 
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Buccombed — by  the  ann,  he  begged  him  to  be  his  associate  in 
them.  The  Abb6,  who  looked  on  devoutness  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  good  manners,  especially  in  the  company  of  these  pious 
princes,  accompanied  him  without  so  much  as  a  passing  glance  at 
the  dealer  and  his  daughter.  Ferdinand  and  the  Marquesa  slowly 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Now  full  of  reyerent  joy,  Patrick  Dillon  stood  in  the  very 
presence  of  his  King.  It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  leading 
part  of  the  performance  fell  to  d'Haguerty,  who  on  his  part  ex- 
perienced no  emotion  whatever  when  he  found  himself  bareheaded 
and  bowing  low  before  a  young  man  in  black,  of  elegant  and 
dignified  appearance — ^unless,  indeed,  the  emotion  of  a  gambler  on 
making  acquaintance  with  his  hand. 

*  It  is  well  you  have  come.  Highness,'  said  Talleyrand  to  the 
King ;  *  for  de  Barth^emy  is  devoured  with  jealousy  at  your  re- 
maining so  long  in  the  company  of  our  fair  Marquesa.' 

M.  de  Barth61emy  burst  into  an  eager  defence  of  himself 
against  the  tender  and  totally  false  aspersion.  Prince  Talleyrand 
continued : 

*  And  Madame  Q6rard  and  I  are  disputing  an  article  to  whidi 
your  Highness  has  surely  the  first  claim ;  for  it  is  a  fine  dock 
which  once  belonged  to  a  member  of  your  family — ^the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette.' 

Ferdinand  cast  a  cold  eye  on  the  lyre-shaped  dock. 

*  I  don't  care  for  these  old-fashioned  things ;  and  besides  '— 
touching  the  paste  cirde  of  the  pendulum — ^  these  diamonds  are 
not  real.  I  am  accustomed  to  the  diamonds  of  Braidl,  and  wodd 
not  give  ten  francs  for  false  stones.' 

^  Tou  are  quite  right.  Highness ! '  exdaimed  Madame  GKrard, 
remembering  Mademoiselle  Panache's  emeralds,  and  rolling  ex- 
pressive eyes  at  Featherstone.  *  I  also  love  only  real  diamonds, 
but  the  poor  General  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  them  for  me.' 

^  When  one  has  gone  sword  in  hand  to  the  jewellers'  shops  of 
Genoa  and  Turin,  one  does  not  humiliate  oneseU  by  paying  thon- 
sands  of  francs  for  diamonds,  like  a  wretched  dvilian,'  returned 
the  General,  twisting  his  moustache  and  glaring  at  Featherstone, 
whose  countenance  betrayed  the  miserable  dilenmia  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

'  And  you,  Marquesa  ? '  questioned  the  King,  looking  smilingly 
at  Luzita.     ^  Do  you  not  also  love  precious  stones  ?  ' 

*  I  think  not,  Highness,'  she  answered,  meeting  his  smile  with 
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her  own.    *  At  least,  I  did  not  regret  parting  with  the  only  valuable 
ones  I  poaaeased.' 


*  You  will  never  regret  it/  returned  the  King ;  *  you  will  have 
otiieia,  and  you  muat  love  those.  Beautiful  women  ought  to  love 
beautiful  things,  ought  they  not.  Princess  ?  ' 

*  Certainly,  Highness,'  interposed  Madame  Gaspard,  brushing 
the  King^s  &oe  with  her  gaudy  plumes  as  she  greedily  searched 
throuj^  the  dealer's  wares.  *  But  then  only  Frenchwomen  have 
taste.    Ib  not  that  so.  Duchess  ?  ' 

'  And  only  Frenchwomen  of  quaUty  and  the  boufgeoises  of  Paris. 
Ordinary  provincial  Frenchwomen  have  none,'  returned  the  Duchess, 
taming  eyes  of  equally  frank  contempt  on  the  gaudy  trappings  of 
Hadame  la  G(^n£rale  and  the  exquisite  Parisian  costumes  of  the 
ladies  G&raid.  The  elder  of  these  would  doubtless  have  riposted, 
had  she  not  been  in  the  act  of  responding  to  a  low-voiced  invita- 
tion of  Talleyrand's  to  retreat  with  him  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
bastion  vacated  by  Ferdinand. 

*  I  have  never  wanted  for  taste,  I,'  asserted  Hadame  Gaspard 
finnly.  *  My  counsels  are  frequently  asked  on  such  matters.  You 
wiD  not  waste  your  time,  sir' — she  addressed  Bernstein — ^in 
ahowing  me  your  jewellery ;  for,  though  I  am  too  poor  to  buy  it 
myself,  my  recommendation  will  be  of  service  in  procuring  you 
eoBtomers.' 

*  For  the  moment,  Madame,'  returned  Bernstein  politely, '  I  have 
ihnost  nothing.  My  business  is  rather  with  articles  de  vertu, 
although  I  also  dispose  of  unset  diamonds  for  Antwerp  clients, 
ftnoe  they  gain  in  value  so  much  when  set  with  the  exquisite  French 
taste.  I  have  one  old  necklace,  certainly,  which  contains  very 
fine  stones,  but * 

*  Let  me  see  it  1 '  she  cried  eagerly. 

Bernstein  was  perhaps  sorry  he  had  mentioned  the  necklace. 
He  remembered  that  the  Abb6  would  recognise  it  more  easily  than 
Patrick's  &ce. 

'  My  daughter  is  wearing  it,'  he  said,  with  hesitation.  *  Maria, 
my  child * 

Mademoiselle  Bernstein's  insipid  smile  gave  way  to  an  alarming 
bown  as  she  turned  on  her  father.  She  pulled  her  scarf  tight 
round  her  shoulders,  and  cried,  with  a  foreign  accent  and  in  a  voice 
somewhat  untunable  for  a  young  girl  t 

^  What  are  you  talking  about,  papa  ?  This  old  necklace  is  all 
very  well  for  me,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  a  beautiful  lady  like  that.' 
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Patrick  had  his  own  view  about  Lnzita'a  necklace,  and  apart 
from  the  danger  the  exhibition  of  it  would  involve  in  case  of 
Diego's  reappearance,  it  made  his  blood  boil  to  think  of  the  Yillarta 
diamonds  passing  into  such  hands  as  Madame  Ghispard's. 

'  Nonsense  ! '  cried  Madame  Gaspard,  '  I  ioaist  upon  seeing  it ! 
Fine  diamonds,  did  you  say,  sir,  and  you  allow  a  girl  like  this  to 
wear  them  ? ' 

She  laid  a  hand  on  Mademoiselle  Bernstein's  scarf. 

^  Show  the  necklace  to  Madame  la  Generate,  my  daughter,'  said 
Bernstein  gravely. 

Mademoiselle  Bernstein  reluctantly  loosened  her  scarf.  In 
spite  of  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  her  blue  silk  dress  was  made 
high  at  the  throat,  and  she  wore  the  necklace  under  it. 

'  A  strange  notion,  indeed ! '  ejaculated  Madame  Gaspaid, 
scornfully. 

Mademoiselle  Bernstein  opened  her  dress  and  showed  just  a 
glimpse  of  the  necklace.  But  that  was  enough.  Madame  Gaspard 
knew  diamonds  when  she  saw  them,  and  she  pulled  out  as  much  of 
the  necklace  as  she  could,  making  a  little  noise  of  appreciation. 
She  summoned  Featherstone  to  her  side. 

'  It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  buy  these  diamonds,  if  yon 
can  do  so  reasonably,  M.  Fedderston.  F^;ure  to  yourself  this  gid 
wearing  them  under  her  dress !  I  cannot  see  many  of  them,  but 
they  seem  fine,  although  the  setting  is  wretchedly  old-fashioned.' 

'  It  seems  a  large  necklace,'  he  stammered ;  ^  I  am  hardly  in 
funds  to ' 

'  Then  buy  some  of  the  diamonds  out  of  it ;  they  are  quite 
worth  having,  and  it  is  very  certain  you  are  still  rich  enough  to  do 
that.'  Madame  Gaspard  smiled  bitterly,  and  Featherstone,  who 
had  suspected  it  before,  became  certain  that  she  knew  about  the 
emeralds. 

'  Very  well,  Madame,'  he  said  precipitately,  '  I  will  buy  ten 
thousand  francs  worth  of  diamonds  out  of  it,  and  you  shall — yon 
shaU  keep  them  for  me  until —until  I  marry.' 

'  It  is  not  worth  breaking  up  my  necklace  for  that,'  said  Made- 
moiselle Bernstein,  firmly  withdrawing  the  necklace  from  Madar3 
Gaspard's  clutches  and  moving  towards  the  Marquesa.  ^  Madan  ) 
is  Spanish,  I  am  told.  Well,  this  is  a  Spanish  necklace,  and  I  thin  [ 
it  would  weU  become  the  neck  of  a  Spanish  beauty.' 

After  all,  if  the  necklace  went  back  to  Lurita's  hands  temporan'  r 
nothing  would  be  changed ;  even  the  Count  could  not  oomplaL  . 
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And  she  was  the  one  woman  there  who  knew  the  desirabiliiy  of 
biding  it  fiom  Diego. 

*  It  is  my  necklace,  Marquise,'  continued  Mademoiselle  Bern- 
stein, casting  a  defiant  look  at  her  father ;  '  I  do  not  like  it  to  be 
destroyed.  If  I  must  part  with  it  I  will  sell  it  to  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise ;  she  shall  have  it  cheap.' 

PietendiQg  to  show  Luz  the  necklace,  Patrick  whispered  in 
Spanish, '  Take  it.' 

*'  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  this  necklace,'  said  Luz,  hesi- 
tfl^ing^y,  looking  at  Patrick  to  see  whether  she  was  saying  what  he 
meant  her  to  say. 

The  King  had  been  idly  fingering  a  Uttle  itui  furnished  with 
gold  embroidery  implements,  which  had  Marie  Antoinette's  cipher 
upon  it.    He  looked  up,  suddenly  animated. 

*  It  would  give  you  pleasure  to  have  this  necklace,  Marquesas  ' 
be  asked  in  a  low  voice,  seeking  her  eyes  with  his  own,  between  the 
lapid  movements  of  her  agitated  fan.  Patrick  peeped  behind  it 
and  made  a  hideous  face,  indicating  that  she  should  say  ^yes.' 
Between  the  absurdity  of  his  grimace  and  the  absurdity  of  accept- 
ing her  own  necklace  from  the  King,  when  the  royal  eyes  found 
hers,  Luzita  was  smiling  quite  broadly,  showing  her  dimples  and 
the  pearly  teeth  between  her  pink  young  Ups. 

*  I — I  think  I  should  like  to  have  it.  Highness,'  she  replied. 
Ferdinand  was  surprised,   but  above  all  enchanted.    What 

sudden  sunbeam  had  thawed  the  snows  of  this  fair  bosom  ? 

^  I  want  this  necklace,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  dealer.  ^  I  will 
give  you  your  price  for  it.* 

Bernstein  stood  there  bewildered  by  his  partner's  manosuvies. 
For  the  King  of  Spain  to  buy  the  diamonds  which  were  to  be  sold 
for  his  own  benefit  would  indeed  be  an  impotent  conclusion.  He 
mentioned  a  sum  at  hazard,  seeking  to  put  him  off. 

'  For  the  whole  necklace.  Highness,  I  would  ask  eighty  thousand 
francs.' 

The  King  heard  the  sum  named  without  moving  an  ejreUd. 

'  Very  well,  I  will  take  it.  Let  Mademoiselle  show  it  to  the 
Kaiquesa,'  he  said  loftily  to  Bernstein ;  and  low  and  soft  in  Spanish, 
to  Luz,  *  How  good  of  you  to  allow  me  this  pleasure ! ' 

But  de  Barth^Iemy  was  attentive.  The  ridges  of  his  forehead 
became  mountainous,  and  having  used  his  bandana  with  xmusual 
vdiemence,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  King's  arm  and  said  in  an 
exasperated  voice : 
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'ESghness!  consider.    Eighty — ^thousand — ^francs!' 
Ferdinand  looked  haughtily  at  the  hand  laid  upon  him  until  de 
Barth^lemy  withdrew  it.    Then  he  replied  coldly : 

*  That  may  appear  much  to  a  private  individual.  To  an  Infante 
of  Spain  it  is  a  bagatelle.' 

^  A  bagatelle ! '  repeated  de  Barth61emy,  in  an  agony.  *  I  beg  of 
your  HighnfiSB  to  consider  the  state  of  your  Highnesses  finances.' 

^  Sir,  that  is  the  concern  of  no  one  except  myself.  MademoiaeDe  * 
— ^Ferdinand  turned  to  the  supposed  Mademoiselle  Bernstein— 
*  take  off  that  necklace  and  show  it  to  the  Marquesa  de  Santa 
Coloma.' 

De  Barth61emy  flapped  round : 

*  Hig^ess,  I  must  protest — ^I  really  must  protest.' 
Ferdinand  stared  coldly  in  front  of  him,  silent  and  swallowing 

fury;  Mademoiselle   Bernstein  was   taking  off   the  necklace   as 
quickly  as  she  could. 

M.  de  Barth61emy  caught  hold  of  M.  Q^rard  and  brought  him 
up  dose  to  the  King. 

*  I  regret  much  to  annoy  your  Highness/  said  the  Governor  in 
a  whisper,  which,  however,  carried  further  than  he  thought,  '  but 
M.  Gerard  will  tell  you  that  your  account  at  his  bank  is  already 
overdrawn  up  to  the  limit  that  the  Emperor  permits.' 

The  King's  black  eyes  blazed  on  the  paUid  little  banker. 

*  The  Emperor,  sir,  owes  me  twenty  times  as  much  as  I  owe 
you.' 

M.  Gerard  trembled. 

*  Alas,  Highness  I  It  is  very  possible,  but  I  dare  not —  *  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  threw  out  his  hands. 

*  You  refuse,  then,  M.  Gerard,  to  advance  me  this  sum,  to  which 
I  have  a  just  claim  ?  ' 

*  Highness,  I  am  profoundly  afSicted,  quite  desolated,  but  I— 
no,  I  positively  dare  not.    The  Emperor,  you  understand ^ 

It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  though  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
had  produced  its  usual  effect  upon  Ferdinand.  He  was  silent  and 
looked  on  the  ground.  But  he  was  a  young  man,  and  this  insult 
was  put  upon  him  in  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  whom 
he  had  begun  to  be  enamoured.  He  cast  from  him  the  smooth  and 
coward  mask,  behind  which  usually  lay  hid  the  features  of  a  Spaniard 
and  a  Bourbon.  It  was  the  descendant  of  Charles  V.  who  tamed 
his  stately  head,  the  dark  dignity  of  his  countenance,  upon  de 
Barth41emj« 
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'  The  Emperor  then.  Monsieur  the  Gtovemor,  intends  me  to  be 
treated  not  merely  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  child  who  must  ask  per- 
miasion  before  buying  a  toy  which  he  desires.' 

De  Barth£lemy  writhed  in  a  misery  of  fussiness  and  real  com- 
punction. 

^Highness,  I  regret  infinitely,  but  my  responsibility  to  the 
Bmperor — ^in  fine,  I  daie  not  permit  this  expenditure/ 

Ferdinand  turned  from  him  and  took  a  few  steps  towards  the 
Marquesa,  exceedingly  pale,  and  with  an  air  of  frozen  pride  which 
diilled  even  the  heat  of  loyal  anger  in  her  blood. 

^  Madame,'  he  said,  *  when  I  offered  you  this  trifle  of  a  necklace 
I  <mly  remembered  that  I  was  an  Infante  of  Spain,  and  that  jon 
were  my  countrywoman  and  my  friend.  The  (Governor  reminds 
me  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  most 
oidinary  privilege  of  a  gentleman — ^that  of  giving  a  present  to  a 
lady  whom  he  admires.' 

He  bowed  sUghtly  in  farewell,  and,  making  his  way  through  the 
fitUe  crowd  which  divided  before  him,  with  an  air  and  carriage  of 
iiMxnnparable  dignity,  slowly  mounted  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
towards  the  castte.  j 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Alono  a  dose-shaded  alley  of  the  Park  of  Valen9ay  a  young  man 
tod  a  young  woman  were  walking  arm-in-arm  in  dose  converse. 
The  path  slwted  down  a  steep  slope  towards  the  meadow  valley, 
where  the  stream  ran  in  close  curves,  crossed  here  and  there  by 
mstic  bridges.  But  for  all  the  shade  of  the  high  arching  trees  and 
the  laurel  {dantations,  the  pair  were  visible  from  above,  at  the 
point  where  they  stood  still,  facing  each  other.  The  jroung  woman 
planted  her  hand  on  her  compam'on's  shoulder  and  laughed  with  a 
pecuUar  cracked  laugh,  like  a  boy's. 

*  Oh,  Carrie ! '  cried  Blanche  Chester,  who  was  walking  on  the 
patti  just  above — and  squeezed  Caroline's  arm,  which  was  through 
her  own — *  fancy  Mr.  Charlesworth  going  on  like  that  with  the 
gid  who  came  with  the  dealer.  I  never  should  have  thought  he 
was  that  kind  of  man,  would  jrou  ?  ' 

'  Don't  look,  Blanche,'  returned  Caroline  austerely,  yet  unable 
to  resist  rolling  her  own  eyes  in  the  same  direction.  *  What  a 
horrid  girl !  And,  in  effect,  Mr.  Charlesworth  is  behaving  in  a 
itnuge  manner  to-day.' 

9—2 
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She  put  her  chin  in  the  air  and  quickened  her  pace. 

'  I  don't  think  it  can  be  only  to-day/  affirmed  Blanche,  happj 
in  the  half -possession  of  a  scandal.  ^  Mrs.  Brenton  and  MammiL  were 
speaking  of  him  the  other  day,  and  I  don't  quite  know  what  they 
were  talking  about,  but  I  did  hear  Mrs.  Brenton  say  that,  consider- 
ing how  difficult  earnest  Ohristians  found  it  to  resist  the  devil,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Charlesworth 
gave  way  to  him.' 

Caroline  set  her  parasol  at  a  defiant  angle. 

*  My  Mamma  says — ^when  without  doubt  she  does  not  expect  me 
to  be  listening — ^that  Englishwomen  have  ridiculous  hypocdte 
ideas  about  men.' 

But  the  little  hand  that  held  the  little  parasol  trembled,  and  tiie 
suppressed  irritation  in  the  voice  was  not  all  directed  against  Miss 
Blanche  and  the  British  matron. 

Meanwhile  Charlesworth,  whose  perceptions  were  acute,  had 
been  made  aware,  by  the  interchange  of  a  word,  a  ^ance  with 
Caroline  on  the  terrace,  that  she  was  offended  with  him,  and  guessed 
the  General's  wife  to  be  the  cause.  He  had  glimpsed  her  too,  up 
there  beyond  the  laurels ;  and  he  ezpresseid  annoyance  at  the 
familiar  manner  in  which  Patrick  DUlon  hung  upon  his  arm. 
Accordingly,  when  Patrick  Dillon  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
laughed,  the  sham  young  lady  was  saying : 

*  QuS  demonio  I  What  does  it  matter  if  somebody  does  see  you ! 
One  would  think  you  were  a  padre  or  a  girl  to  be  married.  And  aie 
you  sure  that  if  I  follow  this  path  I  shall  come  to  the' cavern  you 
spoke  of  % ' 

*  Yes — ^you  cannot  miss  it.  The  stone  of  which  the  casde  is 
built  was  all  quarried  out  of  the  cliff,  and  one  of  the  caves  runs  in  a 
long  distance.' 

*  Thanks.  I  will  go  and  explore  it.  Meantime  you  most 
manage  to  communicate  with  the  King.  Good  Gfod!  I  don't 
wonder  he  has  shut  himself  up  and  will  see  no  one.  Charleswordi, 
I  dare  not  think  of  the  insult  I  have  seen  put  upon  him,  and  in 
public.  But  how  he  bore  himself !  What  majesty  I  What  self- 
control  !  He  is  indeed  a  king  to  live  and  die  for,  a  king  worthy  f 
his  country,  whatever  you  damned  republicans  may  say.  But  [ 
mustn't  waste  time  on  sentiment.  Look  here — ^you  must  g  t 
d'Haguerty  out  of  the  clutches  of  that  devil  of  a  Governor  and  I  b 
the  Marquesa  know  where  we  are.  Afterwards  you  had  bett  r 
come  in  this  direction  yourself  and  see  that  none  of  the  yom  ; 
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ladies  come  poking  their  little  noses  into  the  quarry,  for  it  sounds 
exactly  the  kind  of  dark,  dirty  place  young  ladies  call  romantic. 
Au  revoir,  and  mind,  the  principal  matter  is  to  send  us  the  King.' 

MademoiseUe  Bernstein  then  tripped  away  down  the  path  by 
heiseU,  blowing  an  ostentatious  kiss  to  her  cavalier,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  two  young  ladies'  dignified  resolve  not  to  look,  they  somehow 
contrived  to  see. 

But  although  the  shaft  of  CaroUne's  displeasure  stuck  deep  in 
Charlesworth's  consciousness,  he  had  no  leisure  to  brood  upon  it. 
He  hurried  to  the  King's  apartments  to  find  the  door  barred  and 
Perrico  afraid  to  deliver  even  a  letter.  By  feigning  a  message  from 
Talleyrand,  Charlesworth  released  the  Count  from  the  Governor, 
who  was  contemplating  the  purchase  of  some  small  article,  and 
explained  to  d'Haguerty  the  favourableness  of  the  place  and 
moment  for  an  interview  with  the  King,  the  impossibility  of  pene- 
trating to  the  royal  apartments. 

'  And  you  never  thought  of  the  fair  lady  of  the  diamonds,  Mr. 
Ghadesworth  ?  '  questioned  the  Count,  with  a- grin.  *Fie,  fie! 
I  fancied  you  more  intelligent.' 

'  The  Marquise  de  Sajita  Coloma  ?  '  The  Count's  suggestion 
and  the  manner  of  it  displeased  Charlesworth.  <  I  should  scruple  to 
make  use  of  so  young  and  lovely  a  lady ' 

*  And  of  what  use  would  she  be  to  us  if  she  were  old  and  ugly  ? 
If  Dillon  is  to  be  credited — and  I  really  beheve  the  dog  is  not  in 
k)ve  with  her ;  for,  my  faith,  it's  no  dog  he  is,  but  a  complete  jelly- 
fiah  where  the  ladies  are  concerned — ^I  say  if  he  is  right,  the  pretty 
ereatore  asks  nothing  better  than  to  serve  her  King.  And  by  the 
Powers,  here  she  comes  ! ' 

They  were  standing  at  the  end  of  a  stone  arcade  running  the 
length  of  the  castle,  and  the  Marquesa  came  along  it  with  her 
graceful  undulating  walk.  The  Count  advanced  to  meet  her,  hat 
in  hand,  presenting  Charlesworth,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  not 
yet  made,  although  he  had  been  twenty-four  hours  at  the  castle. 

*  Where  is  Patrick  Dillon  ?  '  she  asked.  '  Has  he  spoken  with 
the  King  ? ' 

He  is  waiting  in  the  quarry,  Madame.    Tou  know  the  place  ? ' 

I  know  it.    The  King  himself  showed  it  to  me.' 

Then  go  and  bring  him  there  at  once ! '  cried  d'Haguerty 

u    wratively.  HI' IF! 

lie  Marquesa  lifted  and  lowered  cold  eyelids.    She  was  jroung 

a     "~ple,  but  she  did  not  mistake  the  Count  for  a  gentleman. 
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*  How  can  I  go  alone,  air,  to  the  King's  apartments  ? ' 

D'Hagaerty  masked  his  impatience. 

^  Paidon  me.  Marquise,  but  I  fancied  70U  just  now  ready  to  ride 
some  misconstruction  in  order  to  serve  His  Majesty.  Our  excoi- 
sion  here  is  wasted  if  we  cannot  have  a  few  words  with  the  King.' 

Luzita's  fan  waved  uneasily  a  few  seconds,  and  then  she  answeied 
with  heightened  colour : 

'  I  will  write  a  few  words.  If  this  gentleman  says  it  is  from  me 
perhaps  Perrico  will  deUver  it.' 

The  Count  whipped  a  gold  pencil  o£E  his  fob  and  a  pocket-book 
out  of  his  coat-tail.  The  Marquesa  wrote  a  line  asking  the  King  to 
meet  her  in  the  path  leading  to  the  quarry,  and  Chadesworth  onoe 
more  rapped  at  the  King's  door.  This  time  the  mission  was  moie 
successful. 

Ferdinand  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  paroxysm  of  rage 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  humiliation  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  by  the  Governor.  He  had  completely  restrained 
himself  until  he  reached  his  bedroom,  and  even  there  he  had  made 
no  shattered  ruins  about  him,  but  had  muffled  his  fierce  cries  and 
curses  in  the  pillows  of  his  bed.  He  lay  there  face  downwards  in 
the  dampness  of  his  own  tears,  when  Perrico,  urgent  but  respecthd, 
knocked  at  his  door.  He  rose  unwillingly,  slipped  out  a  hand  for 
the  note,  and  was  minded  to  tear  it  pettishly  without  reading  it. 
But  after  aU  he  read  it :  read  it  again  and  tore  it  into  small  pieces, 
but  deliberately.  Then  he  pushed  the  dark  hair  back  from  hifl 
forehead,  smoothed  it  before  the  glass,  bathed  his  eyes,  and  went 
out  across  the  bridge  over  the  dry  moat  towards  the  park :  a  pale, 
dignified  young  prince,  not  the  less  interesting  for  his  heavy  eyes 
and  the  proud  melancholy  of  his^air.  There^were  ladies  and  otiien 
courting  the  westering  sunshine  on  the  green  space  between  a 
meadow  and  a  lawn  which  stretched  in  front  of  the  castle,  bounded 
by  shaded  alleys.  But  no  one  ventured  to  address  him,  as  at  a 
slow  pace,  like  one  absorbed  in  his  own  painful  reflections,  he 
passed  along  the  broad  gravel  walk  parallel  to  the  castie  and  dis- 
appeared down  an  alley  which  sloped  towards  the  river.  It  is 
likely  that  somewhere  watchful  eyes  noted  his  movements,  but  if 
so  they  saw  him  do  nothing  more  flingular  than  walk  in  the  direotioD 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman  who  was  seated  on  a  bench  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  old  quarry.  Luz  had  been  watching  with  tense 
anxiety  for  the  apparition  of  that  dark  and  elegant  figure,  and  when 
she  caught  sight  of  it,  far  ofi  in  the  frame  of  tiie  arching  trees,  she 
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could  liardly  repress  a  cry  of  joy  and  relief.  She  rose  and  went  to 
meet  him  as  he  came  down  the  walk,  slowly,  almost  hesitatingly, 
and  when  she  came  near  enough  to  see  his  face  it  was  the  face  of 
an  unhappy  man,  but  also  of  a  king.  They  met  and  stood  silent  a 
measurable  time  looking  at  each  other,  Ferdinand  waiting  for  her 
to  speak,  uncertain  as  to  the  motive  of  her  mysterious  summons. 

*  Be  consoled,  your  Majesty,'  she  said  gently,  in  a  low  voice. 
^  You  have  friends  dose  at  hand.  Follow  me  and  I  will  bring  you 
to  them.' 

^  What  friends  ? '  he  asked  suspiciously. 

^  Tou  have  heard  of  Patricio  Dillon  of  the  Ultonia  Regiment  ? 
No  ?  He  is  the  nephew  of  (General  Dillon,  and  already  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  your  Majesty's  service.' 

'  It  is  well,  Marquesa.    General  Dillon  is  a  man  of  good  prin- 

*  Patricio  Dillon  is  here  in  disguise  with  a  confederate.  They 
are  hidden  in  the  old  quarry,  and  wish  to  have  a  few  words  witii 
your  Majesty.'  i 

Ferdinand  looked  round  him  and  hesitated.  On  another 
occasion  he  would  have  declined  so  compromising  an  interview, 
but  his  princely  pride,  and  also  such  sparks  of  manliness  as  he  had 
in  him,  had  been  unwontedly  stirred  that  day. 

'  I  will  follow  you,  Marquesa,'  he  said  almost  in  a  whisper ;  and 
the  pair  walked  on  side  by  side. 

'  I  am  deeply  grieved,  Majesty,'  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice, 
'  that  owing  to  me  you  should  have  been  subjected  to  a  painful — 
to  treatment  unworthy  of  the  King  of  Spain.' 

Ferdinand  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'What  can  you  expect  from  these  Frenchmen?  I  chiefly 
legret,  Marquesa,  that  they  have  prevented  me  from  offering  you 
a  present  which  at  Madrid  we  should  have  accounted  a  trifle.' 

She  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

*  Do  not  regret  that,  sire,  for  in  fact  these  diamonds  are  already 
mine.' 

He  did  not  understand ;  started  jealously. 

^QuS  demonio/  Someone  else  has  already  presented  them  to 
you  ?  Talleyrand,  perhaps  ?  He  is  not  young,  it  is  true,  yet — *  an 
ironical  smile  hovered  on  his  lips,  but  he  restrained  his  coming  ^be 
St  the  age  of  the  Marqu^  de  Santa  Coloma. 

Loz  flicked  her  fan  and  laughed  at  the  notion  of  the  necklace 
being  a  present  from  the  Prince  de  Benevente. 
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*  They  aie  thoBe  which  were  left  me  by  my  cousin/ 
^  Those  which  you  so  loyally  sacrificed,  Marquesa  ?  ' 

*  So  gladly  gave  to  the  service  of  my  King.'  And  the  Marquesa 
curtned.  *  I  cannot  understand  why  Patricio  wished  me  to  take 
ihem  back.' 

^  But  I  can/  said  the  Sang,  and  sighed. 

They  had  now  reached  a  little  space  of  ground  where  the  sun 
sprinkled  its  gold  through  the  green  shade  of  the  leaves  and  flickeied 
across  the  face  of  a  wall  of  rock,  but  did  not  penetrate  the  wide, 
irregular  mouth  of  a  cavern  which  broke  it.  The  Eong  paused  and 
took  the  ladjr's  hands.  His  head  was  bowed,  his  mien  dejected, 
and  he  sighed  again  as  he  pressed  the  slim  ybxmg  hands  against  his 
lips.    Then  he  said  : 

*  Marquesita,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  loyal  devotion ; 
yet  this  Patricio  was  right  in  wishing  to  return  to  you  your  diamonds. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  still  less  of  a  prince,  to  receive 
such  a  present  from  a  lady.  It  is  I,  it  is  I,  Marquesita ' — and  he 
kissed  her  hands  again,  with  greater  warmth — '  whose  privilege  it 
should  be  to  cover  these  white  hands,  that  enchanting  bosom,  witii 
all  the  diamonds  of  Brazil.  Who  knows  ?  A  day  may  come.  It 
would  be  something,  at  any  rate,  to  be  my  own  master.  I  will  go 
in  and  exchange  a  few  words  with  these  friends  of  yours.' 

With  a  gesture  of  farewell,  Ferdinand  plunged  hastily  into  the 
cave,  stumbling  over  blocks  of  stone  in  the  passage,  and  came  in  a 
few  yards  to  a  place  like  an  irregular  haU,  in  a  kind  of  twilight, 
beyond  which  another  wide  passage  slanted  away  into  complete 
darkness. 

*  Is  there  anyone  here  ?  '  he  asked  in  French ;  and  although  he 
spoke  low,  his  voice  seemed  to  him  to  echo  hollowly.  He  listened 
to  the  succeeding  silence  ;  then  went  further  in  and  almost  whispered 
in  Spanish,  *  Is  there  anyone  here  ?  ' 

There  was  no  reply,  but  a  rustling  sound  followed,  hardly  per- 
ceptible, scarcely  more  than  a  sensation  of  movement  in  the  further 
darkness ;  and  from  behind  a  half-hewn  mass  of  stone,  which  partly 
blocked  the  entrance  to  the  further  passage,  a  jroung  woman 
stepped  forth  into  the  hall.  In  her  agitation  Luzita  had  forgotten 
to  prepare  the  King  for  the  guise  in  which  his  deliverer  would  meet 
him.  At  the  sight  of  this  young  woman  the  Eling  stiffened  in  anger 
and  surprise. 

'  Pardon,  Mademoiselle,'  he  said  icily.  *  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  lady  here.    You  were  probably  expecting  someone  else.' 
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^  No,  my  adored  King/  letomed  Mademoiselle  Bernstein  in  a. 
low  and  tremulous  voice  ;  *  I  was  awaiting  your  Majesty.' 

She  made  a  step  forward,  and  Ferdinand  fell  back  precipitately. 
^  Then  you  made  a  mistake,  Mademoiselle,'  he  replied  sternly, 
and  in  French,  although  she  had  spoken  in  Spanish.  ^  Ton  can 
go  back  to  whoever  sent  you,  and  say  that  he  is  wasting  your 
wiles  and  his  Emperor's  money.  Tell  him  that  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Isidor,  and  the  other  saints ' — ^he  crossed  himself 
several  times  and  kissed  his  thumb — *  continually  watch  over  the 
Infantes  of  Spain  and  preserve  them  from  the  snares  of  the  Evil  One.' 
Patrick  paused,  intolerably  embarrassed  in  his  movements  by 
his  narrow  skirt  and  sMall  shoes,  and  in  his  mind  by  the  humiliation 
of  being  compelled  to  present  himself  to  his  sovereign  in  this 
absurd  guise.  Ferdinand  was  turning  to  leave  the  cavern  when, 
leaping  forward  with  a  stride  which  audibly  rent  a  petticoat,  the 
supposed  young  lady  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  holding  it  in  a. 
firm  gnp,  cned : 

'For  Heaven's  sake  stop,  your  Majesty.  You  do  not  know 
who  I  am — I  have  something  of  importance  to  tell  you.' 

*  Caracoles  I '  exclaimed  the  King,  impatiently  giving  a  tug  at- 
his  hand,  which  he  was  unable  to  withdraw.  ^  I  see  who  you  are 
now.  Tou  are  the  dealer's  daughter.  I  suppose  you  want  me  ta 
buy  that  necklace,  but  I  tell  you  I  can't  do  it.' 

'  For  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,  my  King,  listen  to  me.  I  am 
Genial  Dillon's  nephew,  and  I  am  sent  here  by  loyal  and  patriotic 
Spain  to  rescue  your  Majesty's  sacred  person  from  captivity,  and 
from  the  peril  of  death.' 

The  light  was  too  dim  for  Ferdinand  to  see  Patrick's  featurea 
distinctly ;  but  the  figure  kneeling  there  in  the  deep  dust,  its  female 
garments  dragged  grotesquely  round  it,  did  not  inspire  confidence. 
The  twilight  hid  too  the  remorseless  mockery  of  the  King's  smile^ 
as  he  answered ;  but  his  voice  revealed  it. 

'  The  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma  informed  me  of  your  intentions, 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  on  her  authority  that  you  really  are  a 
nephew  of  Oeneral  DiDon's,  and  have  no  express  design  of  annoying* 
me  and  obliging  the  EmperOT.  But  I  can  tell  you,  young  woman — 
or  man — that  nothing  would  please  Napoleon  better  than  to  hear 
Aat  I  had  been  shot  by  the  gendarmes  in  the  act  of  running 
away  in  company  with  a  ridiculous  little  howrgeoiae.^ 

The  lone,  the  scornful  laugh  on  which  Ferdinand  ended,  stung 
all  that  was  left — and  that  was  not  a  little — of  the  boy  in  Patrick. 
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He  lose  kastily  to  Us  feet,  and  stood  with  bent  head,  his  boe 
flushed  and  his  blue  eyes  lowering  darkly.  Bat,  after  all,  this  Intter 
mocker  was  his  King,  and  if  that  made  the  mockery  sting  the  more, 
it  also  forbade  resentment. 

^  This  is  no  madcap  enterprise  of  my  own,  your  Majesty,'  he 
3aid.  ^I  have  with  me  an  agent  of  the  British  Government 
The  devil  devour  that  d'Hagaerty !  Where  has  he  put  himself  I 
He  will  show  you  a  letter  written  with  the  King  of  England's  own 
hand,  in  which  he  urges  your  Majesty  to  have  confidence  in  us, 
•and  to  allow  us  to  convey  you  to  the  coast  of  Brittany.  A  British 
squadron  is  prepared  to  make  a  descent  there  as  soon  as  you  reach 
the  coast.'  There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps,  and  a  shadow  in  the 
•entrance,  and  Patrick's  voice  shd  once  more  into  a  f  aketto.  *  I  can 
assure  you.  Highness/  he  continued  in  French,  *  we  gave  more  iot 
the  Htii  ourselves.' 

Ferdinand,  himself  a  master  of  duplicity,  could  not  but  admire 
ihe  rapidity  with  which  the  young  man  sUpped  back  into  his 
assumed  character.  But  then  the  tall  and  bulky  figure  of  d'Haguerty 
was  recognisable  agaiust  the  light. 

^  This  is  the  agent  of  the  British  Government,  your  Majesty,' 
«aid  Patrick.  ^  Count  d'Haguerty,  have  the  goodness  to  show  his 
Majesty  the  letter  from  the  King  of  England,  and  explain  to  him 
the  preparations  which  have  been  made  to  set  him  at  liberty.' 

The  Count,  bowing  low,  presented  a  folded  paper,  heavily  sealed. 

*  When  your  Majesty  has  read  this,'  he  said,  '  I  will  ezpbdn 
our  plans  and  the  precautions  we  have  taken.' 

The  King  opened  the  paper  in  silence  and  went  towards  the 
light  to  read  it.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  he  read  it  Aowij 
through  to^the  George  R.  at  the  end,  and  still  stood  there  looking 
-at  the  paper.  There  was  a  real  doubt,  a  real  division  in  his  mind : 
a  doubt  whether  these  people  were  to  be  trusted,  a  division  between 
his  habitual  fears  and  his  pride  of  man  and  prince,  in  high  revolt 
against  the  tutelage  in  which  he  was  held.  At  length  he  returned 
in  the^direction  of  d'Haguerty. 

*  I  do  not  know  the  King  of  England's  handwriting,'  he  said. 
"*  How  can  I  tell  that  this  letter  really  comes  from  him  t ' 

*  Sire,  what  object  could  we  have  ii.  coming  here,  other  than  to 
wt  you  at  liberty  ?  ' 

Ferdinand  glanced  sideways  at  him. 

*I  might  disappear  with  you  gentlemen  and  never  be  seen 
•again.' 
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*  Alas,  siie  ! '  leplied  the  Oount  gravely.  ^  How  terrible  must 
be  the  piison  which  can  inspire  such  an  idea  in  your  Majesty's  mind/ 

^  I  dionld  not  be  the  first  he  had  done  away  with,'  retomed  the 
King  ognificantly. 

*  If  ike  King  of  England's  letter  and  my  own  earnest  assurances 
cannot  convince  you,  sire,  of  my  fideUty,'  said  the  Oount,  '  my 
eomzade,  Captain  Dillon,  may  have  better  fortune.  But  where^ 
has  he  vanished  ?  He  can  give  your  Majesty  Spanish  letters  in 
poroof  of  his  loyalty.' 

^  Proofs  of  my  loyalty,  did  you  say  i '  echoed  a  voice  from  the 
inner  darkness  of  the  cavern.  '  Yes,  the  King  shall  see  the  noblest 
proofs!' 

On  the  instant  a  light  masculine  figure,  clad  only  in  a  flimsy 
ahirt  and  short  white  drawers,  appeared  from  behind  the  block  & 
stone  which  lay  in  the  entrance  to  the  further  cave,  and  stepped 
out  into  tilie  wider  space  with  a  step  as  Ught,  an  air  as  hardy  as  that 
of  a  bull-fighter  beloved  of  the  people. 

'  Pardon  me,  your  Majesty,'  said  Patrick,  bowing  low.  ^  This 
costume  is  not  one  in  which  I  would  choose  to  appear  before  my 
King,  but  it  is,  I  hope,  less  unworthy  of  an  ofiBicer  in  your  Majesty's 
Ultonia  Regiment  than  that  of  a  ridiculous  little  bourgeoiseJ' 

The  King  laughed  again,  but  this  time  in  a  less  wounding 
fashioni 

'  Tou  Irishmen  are  all  mad !  But  alas ! '  and  the  King's  tone 
was  rather  dejected  than  mocking.  '  It  matters  Uttle  what  my 
anny  wears,  since  in  any  costume  it  is  always  beaten.' 

'  No,  my  adored  Kii^,'  returned  Patrick  earnestly,  ^  not  always. 
I  hav»  no  trophy  of  Bayldn  to  show  you,  though  I  was  at  that 
famous  battle.' 

*I  am  tired  of  hearing  of  Bayldn,'  said  Ferdinand  pettishly. 
'  There  has  been  no  other  success  for  us  to  talk  about.' 

'  We  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  your  Ultonia  Regiment  when 
Oerona  is  mentioned,'  returned  Patrick  proudly.  '  And  see,  my 
King ' — ^he  pulled  up  his  sleeve  and  showed  the  mark  of  a  bullet- 
wound  on  an  arm  as  white  as  a  girl's,  but  hard  with  muscle  under 
the  fine  skin«  '  And  this ' — ^baring  his  shoulder  that  bore  the  scar 
<A  a  sabre-cut  running  down  to  the  breast — '  I  got  this  carrying 
a  message  for  Wellington  at  Talavera.  Has  your  Majesty  never 
heaid  of  Talavera  ? ' 

The  King  shrugged  his  shoulders^ 

*  Some  skirmish,  I  suppose.' 
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^Skirmifih,  your  Majesty,  to  which  the  French  brought  two 
marshals  and  forty  thousand  men  and  were  soundly  beaten  throu^ 
two  days  of  fighting.  Tet  I  admit  that  victory  belonged  rather  to 
the  English  than  to  the  Spaniards.' 

*  The  Engtish  are  bad  soldiers/  interrupted  Ferdinand.  ^  If  tbe 
French  were  beaten,  the  Spaniards  must  have  done  it.' 

*  But  after  aU/  continued  Patrick,  *  your  Majesty's  best  army 
in  Spain  is  no  army  at  all — ^it  is  aU  Spain,  peasants,  students, 
priests,  garrisoning  the  villages  and  mountains  and  destroying  the 
enemy  piecemeal.  Men,  women,  children,  everyone  is  fighting, 
and  all  are  glad  to  pour  out  their  blood,  to  give  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  beloved  King.  Tour  Majesty's  enemies  conceal 
from  you  what  is  happening  in  your  noble  and  patriotic  Spain. 
Let  our  Ferdinand  VII.  return  to  her  and  see.' 

*  But  I  cannot  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  everyone,'  objected 
the  Ejng.    *  There  are  Atheists,  Freemasons,  Constitutionalists.' 

'  These  names  mean  nothing  of  importance.  When  the  King 
returns  to  Spain,  aU  parties  will  disappear :  the  nation  will  stand  as 
one  behind  its  King.' 

Ferdinand  meditated,  silent. 

*  Would  that  your  Majesty's  devoted  friend,  the  Count  de 
Almaguer  were  here  ! '  resumed  Patrick  passionately.  ^  He  would 
reassure,  would  urge.  Alas !  I  have  only  his  dying  message  to  deliver.' 

Patrick  handed  to  Ferdinand  a  paper  on  which  Almaguer  had 
written  with  a  feeble  hand  his  last  message  to  his  King.  As 
Ferdinand  read  it,  genuine  grief,  regret  for  a  real  attachment, 
clouded  his  face. 

*  This  recommends  you  more  to  me,  Patricio  Dillon,'  he  said, 
'than  the  King  of  England's  letter.  It  persuades  me  more  to 
accept  your  plan.  Poor  Almaguer !  I  heard  he  had  been  murdered 
by  Spaniards.    Freemasons,  no  doubt.' 

'By  brigands,  your  Majesty — and  the  assassins  have  been 
executed.  But  time  is  precious.  Will  your  Majesty  permit  Count 
d'Haguerty  to  explain  our  project  ?  ' 

The  King  assented.  D'Haguerty,  who  although  he  could  not 
understand  the  ooQoquy,  had  been  attentively  observing  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  royal  countenance,  now  came  forward  and  began 
explaining  rapidly  and  clearly  the  details  of  the  plan  for  Ferdinand's 
escape,  and  he  listened  excited,  attentive,  persuaded.  To-day 
beckoning  freedom  smiled  upon  the  King  with  a  sweetness  which 
overmatched  the  terrors  of  Napoleon's  frown. 
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Femmine  voioes  were  heard  without ;  Lozita's^  with  its  foreign 
accent,  mingled  with  them,  and  then  they  died  away.  But  they 
warned  Patrick  to  letiie.    Outaide  all  was  again  still. 

'  The  Marquesa  is  gone,'  observed  the  Count,  Ustening.  *  No 
matter,  for  Chadesworth  is  still  keeping  watch.' 

Presently  there  was  another  feminine  voice,  very  strident,  and 
a  male  voice  of  the  soft  English  quality,  but  raised. 

'  I  shall  certainly  require  your  arm,'  exclaimed  the  lady.  '  Man 
DieUj  man  Dieu  I    I  hope  I  shall  not  fall  into  hysterics.' 

'  Pray  lean  on  me,  Madame,'  said  the  man.  '  But  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  not  go  in.' 

'  But  I  want  to  go  in.  To  think  it  is  a  grotto !  A  grotto  1 
How  romantic.' 

'  I  assure  you,  dear  Madame,  it  is  not.  It  is  only  a  quarry,  out 
of  which  the  workmen  get  stones  when  any  are  wanted  for  building* 
It  is  dirty,  and  full  of  draughts.    Why  should  you  go  in  ? ' 

'  Because  I  want  to  go  in.  Hold  my  vinaigrette,  my  friend,  and 
be  ready  to  support  me  if  I  feel  faint.' 

The  intrepid  Madame  Gaspard  entered  the  cave,  leaning  with 
all  her  substantial  weight  on  the  arm  of  her  cavaUer,  who  delayed 
her  progress  by  a  noisy  solicitude,  intended  not  to  gratify  the  lady, 
bat  to  warn  those  within  of  her  approach.  Madame  Gaspard,  on 
her  part,  was  displeased  at  iSnding  two  personages — ^f  or  the  moment 
indistinct — ^in  the  cave,  where  she  had  projected  a  tete-d^-tete  with 
her  cavalier.  But  she  could  only  express  her  annoyance  by  uttering 
loud  screams  and  clinging  to  him  frantically.  Ferdinand  stepped 
forward  to  reassure  her  with  his  most  sugared  manner. 

*  Do  not  fear,  Madame,  there  are  no  bandits  here,  but  two  very 
innocent  mortals.  I  stepped  in  out  of  curiosity,  but  have  found 
nothing,  positively  nothing,  to  repay  it.' 

'  I  can  assure  Madame  la  OSnSrale  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
got  here  but  a  dreadful  cold,'  proffered  d'Haguerty-Bemstein, 
bowing  profoundly  and  sneefzing  tempestuously. 

*  There  is  certainly  a  horrible  draught ' — ^Madame  Gaspard 
drew  her  scarf  round  her  ample  shoulders.  ^  But,  now  I  am  here, 
I  ant  to  explore  the  grotto.  How  funny  to  be  under  the  earth  Uke 
t      !    What  sensations  it  gives  one  ! ' 

And  as  she  made  the  tour  of  the  place,  her  quick  feminine  eye 
I  ma  tinder-box  and  a  candle  that  some  worlanen  had  left  on  a 
I    ^  of  rook. 

'  ^ow  lucky  I '  she  cried  holding  it  out  to  Charlesworth.    *  Let 
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us  light  the  candle  and  explore  this  mysterioiis  grotto  to  the  very 
end/ 

Charlesworth  displayed  so  much  domsiness  with  the  flint  and 
steel  that  she  at  length  snatched  them  from  his  hands  and  lit  the 
candle  herself.  Monsieur  Bernstein  suggested  that  there  were  bats 
in  the  depths  of  the  quarry,  and  that  it  is  well  known  that  these 
animals  love  to  entangle  their  daws  in  the  hair  of  ladies,  thereby 
necessitating  the  cutting  off  of  the  whole  beautiful  ch&odmt. 
Madame  Gaspard  was  horrified  at  the  habits  of  bats,  but  trusted  in 
her  helmet  for  protection.  She  promised  the  gentiemen  to  atter 
terrible  cries  if  die  saw  only  one,  and  to  faint  if  it  came  near  her ; 
but  she  was  not  to  be  baulked  of  her  adventure  on  the  arm  of  her 
chosen  cavalier.    She  led  him  away  down  the  inner  passage. 

^  After  all,'  observed  d'Haguerty,  looking  after  them,  *  it  is  of  no 
great  consequence,  even  if  she  does  see  Dillon ' ;  and  he  continued  in 
a  low  tone,  describing  the  preparations  made  for  the  King's  recep- 
tion on  board  the  English  flagship,  the  cabin  converted  into  a 
diapd,  the  handsome  altar-furniture  and  vessels  of  gold,  the 
Speoiish  priest  to  serve  it.  Ferdinand  listened  in  astonishment, 
and  felt  his  prejudice  against  the  EngUsh— caUed  Atheists  and 
Freemasons  in  his  dialect — suffer  a  notable  diminution.  Already  he 
sniffed  the  wind  of  freedom.  But  too  soon  was  heard  again  the 
chatter  of  feminine  tongues,  and  the  white-robed  figures  of  two 
young  giris  passed  out  of  the  warm  flicker  of  sunshine  without  into 
the  cold  dusk  of  the  cave.  Arm-in-arm  they  came,  swinging  their 
bonnets  by  the  strings,  and  stopped  short  on  seeing  Ferdinand  and 
d'Haguerty-Bemstein. 

*  Wdl,  young  ladies,'  cried  the  Count  jocosely — ^for  he  did  not 
wish  to  appear  private  in  his  conversation  with  the  King—*  why 
do  you  not  come  in  ?  It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  to  see  heie, 
and  that  the  place  is  dirty  and  damp ;  but  no  doubt  you  find  it 
very  romantic' 

*Yes,  indeed,  dr,  it  is  romantic,'  replied  Blanche  gravely. 
*  See,  Caroline,  is  it  not  precisely  such  a  cavern  as  a  bandit  chief 
might  inhabit  f  I  can  imagine  his  wife  waiting  for  his  return  at 
the  door,  while  a  fire  of  logs  bums  within,  before  which  a  deer  is 
roasting.' 

*  Her  eyes  stream  with  tears,'  continued  Caroline,  *  and  her  foce 
is  as  black  as  a  chimney-sweep's  with  the  smoke.  Poor  woman ! 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  the  wife  of  a  bandit.' 

*  Fie,  Caroline  !    I  thought  you  were  more  romantic  ! '  cried  her 
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idend ;  then,  lowering  her  voice  :  ^  How  fall  of  mysteries  that  deep 

cavern  beyond  looks !    I  should  like  to  explore  it,  but ^ 

Ferdinand  was  leaning  in  the  entrance  of  the  further  cave. 
Blanche  g^oed  timidly  at  him.  The  figure  of  the  tall  golden-^ 
haired  girl,  diaphanously  white  among  the  shadows,  stirred  a  chord 
of  Celtic  sentiment  and  poetry  in  the  bosom  of  the  Count ;  but  there- 
was  no  such  chord  in  the  bosom  of  Ferdinand,  who  remained 
severely  silent  and  immovable.  Before  the  young  ladies  had 
made  up  their  minds  how  to  pass  him,  a  new  arrival  came  clattering 
in  out  of  the  sunlight,  scattering  reflections  of  it  from  glittering 
points  in  his  uniform  and  the  bright  scabbard  of  his  sword.  The* 
ends  of  his  formidable  moustaches  curied  against  it,  the  stiff  plume* 
of  his  hSpi  stood  up  terrible. 

*  Pardon,  Highness ! '  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  peered  round 
him,  and  though  his  face  was  masked  in  shade,  its  expression  could 
be  guessed.  ^  I  thought  to  find  my  wife  here.  She  came  in  here.. 
Where  is  she  ? ' 

No  one  answered  except  d'Haguerty,  who  denied  precise  know- 
Iedge»  but  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  quarry  was  a  labyrinth 
where  with  a  little  good  will  one  could  lose  oneself  for  a  long  time. 
There  was  a  touch  of  malice  in  his  phrase,  and  the  General  swelled 
in  his  uniform.    He  lifted  his  head  and  roared  bull-like  : 

*  Jeanneton !    Jeanne-ton ! ' 

It  was  fortunately  too  dark  for  him  to  notice  Ferdinand's^ 
mocking  snule  or  d'Haguerty's,  which  was  pleased.  The  young- 
ladies  stood  together,  a  little  terrified,  a  little  scandalised  at  the 
G^ieral's  vociferation.  He  strode  to  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
passage,  which  Ferdinand  was  mischievously  blocking,  and  bellowed 
again  with  an  accent  of  even  more  unrestrained  fury  than  before  : 

*  Jeanne-ton !  Come  out ! '  adding  several  expressions  that  are^ 
not  heard  in  good  society. 

D'Haguerty  became  slightly  anxious ;  for  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  irritate  the  General  to  the  point  of  getting  Charlesworth  clapped 
into  a  fortress.  Meantime,  at  the  first  roar,  Madame  Gaspard  had 
flung  her  arms  round  Charlesworth  and  protested  with  sincere^ 
terror  that  she  dared  not  go  out  and  face  Gaspard  when  he  was. 
like  that.  In  vain  he  talked  sense,  and  might  have  continued  to* 
do  so  but  Uyt  a  sudden  apparition  out  of  darkness  into  the  oirde  of 
feeble  candle-light — ^Mademoiselle  Bernstein,  grinning  unbecominj^y- 
at  the  sight  of  Charlesworth  in  the,  wild  embrace  of  Madame: 
Gaspard. 
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*  What  is  the  matter,  Madame  ?  *  she  aaked,  keejang  her  mirth 
for  a  later  occasion. 

Madame  Gaspard  turned,  perceived  the  young  woman,  recog- 
nised her — although  Mademoiselle  Bernstein's  toilette  was  hj  no 
means  so  neat  as  it  had  been  when  she  appeared  on  the  terrace— 
and  gave  an  hysterical  laugh. 

*  We  are  saved,  my  friend,  we  are  saved ! '  she  whispered  to 
<!harlesworth.  '  Give  that  young  woman  your  arm,  and  I  will 
accompany  you.    Quick !    Let  us  go  out.' 

AcconUsygly,  just  as  Ferdinand  had,  at  the  General's  request, 
languidly  moved  out  of  his  way,  and  the  injured  husband  was 
preparing  to  seek  his  wife  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  group  of 
three  emerged  from  the  inner  passage,  distinct  in  the  illumination 
of  a  Ughted  candle.  Gharlesworth  carried  the  candle  gingerly  in 
•one  hand,  while  on  his  other  arm  himg  Bernstein's  daughter,  dis- 
hevelled, but  exquisitely  demure  in  her  expression.  Madame 
Gaspard  walked  behind.  The  General  stepped  back  bewildered, 
and  his  lady  addressed  him  severely. 

'  Was  that  you  I  heard  shouting,  Gaspard  ?  I  have  told  70a 
before,  my  name  is  not  Jeanneton,  but  Jeanne  Marie,  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  answering  people  who  call  me  anything  else.' 

There  was  menace  in  Madame  Gaspard's  eye  as  well  as  in  her 
Toice. 

^  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  hiding  yourself  in  a  hole  like 
Uiat  ?  '  he  grumbled. 

*  I  wished  to  visit  the  grotto,  and  Monsieur  Charles  was  polite 
enough  to  light  a  candle  and  exhibit  it  to  this  young  lady  and  mjaelf. 
Have  you  anything  else  to  say  !  ' 

She  turned  to  Gharlesworth  and  thanked  him  formally  for  his 
•escort.  But  Gharlesworth  heard  not  a  word  that  Madame  Gaspard 
^d,  for  as  he  brought  Mademoiselle  Bernstein  and  the  candle 
towards  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  its  Ught  fell  on  two  white- 
robed  figures,  which  seemed  to  have  paused  in  act  to  retreat  from 
the  scene.  Their  bonnets  swung  from  their  arms,  and  their  two 
•charming  heads,  the  blonde  and  the  dark,  were  turned  towards 
-Gharlesworth  and  his  fair  companion.  For  an  instant  he  met  the 
^aze  of  a  pair  of  wide-open  black  eyes,  and  then  two  charming 
heads  were  abruptly  averted,  and  two  white  figures  marched 
•away  arm-in-arm  into  the  sunUght.  Gharlesworth  hastily  dropped 
Hademoiselle  Bernstein's  arm  and  blew  out  the  candle. 

(To  be  eontinned,) 
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GUmeeiter,  The  trick  of  that  yoice  I  do  well  remember : 

Is't  not  the  king  f 
Xear,  Ay,  every  inch  a  king. — King  Lear, 

Surely  he  hath  ruled  enough ; 
Mark  the  leather  of  his  ganntiet,  how  the  worms  are  in  the  stuff. 

The  Two  Old  Kings. 

From  our  lodgings,  wliich  were  in  Bond  Street,  we  sallied  forth 

next  morning  to  view  the  town ;  my  father  leading  us  first  by  way 

of  St.  James's  and  across  the  Park  to  the  Abbey,  and  on  the  way 

holding  discourse  to  which  I  recalled  myself  with  difficulty  from 

linden's  shows  and  wonders — ^his  Majesty's  tall  guards  at  the 

palace  gates,  the  gorgeous  promenaders  in  the  Mall,  the  swans 

and  wild  fowl  on  the  lake.    *  I  wish  you  to  remark,  my  dear  child,' 

Baid  he,  *  that  between  a  capital  and  solitude  there  is  no  third  choice  ; 

nor,  I  would  add,  can  a  mind  extract  the  best  of  solitude  unless 

ting  urbanity  to  the  wilderness.    Your  rustic  is  no  philosopher, 

your  provincial  townsman  is  the  devil :  if  you  would  meditate 

rden,  your  company  must  be  the  Duke,  Jaques,  Touchstone — 

tiers  all — or,  again,  Rosalind,  the  Duke's  daughter,  if  you  would 

^  the  v^  mood  of  the  forest.    I  tell  you  this,  child,  that  you 
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may  not  be  misled  by  my  example  (which  has  a  reason  of  its  own 
and,  I  trusty  an  excuse)  into  shunning  your  destiny  though  it  lead 
and  keep  you  in  cities  and  among  crowds ;  for  we  have  it  on  the  word 
of  no  less  busy  a  man  than  the  Empeior  Marcus  Aurelius  that  to 
seek  out  private  retiring-rooms  for  the  soul  such  as  country  villages, 
the  sea-shore,  mountains,  is  but  a  mistaken  simplicity,  seeing  tiiat 
at  what  time  soever  a  man  will  it  is  in  his  power  to  retire  into  him- 
self and  be  at  rest,  dwelling  within  the  walls  of  a  city  as  in  a  shep- 
herd's fold  of  the  mountain.  So  also  the  sainted  Juan  de  Avila 
tells  us  that  a  man  who  trusts  in  Gk>d  may,  if  he  take  pains,  recollect 
Qod  in  streets  and  public  places  better  than  will  a  hermit  in  his  cell ; 
and  the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  writing  to  the  Countess 
of  Gramont,  counselled  her  to  practise  recollection  and  give  a  quiet 
thought  to  Gk>d  at  dinner  times  in  a  lull  of  the  conversation,  or 
again  when  she  was  driving  or  dressing  or  having  her  hair  arranged; 
these  hindrances  (said  he)  profited  more  than  any  engouemerU  of 
devotion. 

'  But,'  he  went  on,  *  to  bear  yourself  rightly  in  a  crowd  you 
must  study  how  one  crowd  differs  from  another,  and  how  in  one 
city  you  may  have  that  great  orderly  movement  of  life  (whether 
of  biisiness  or  of  pleasure)  which  is  the  surroimding  joy  of  princes 
in  their  palaces,  and  an  insensate  mob,  which  is  the  most  brutal 
and  vilest  aspect  of  man.  For  as  in  a  thronged  street  you  may 
learn  the  high  meaning  of  citizenship,  so  in  a  mob  you  may 
unlearn  all  that  makes  a  nian  dignified.  Yet  even  the  mob  70a 
should  study  in  a  capital,  as  Shakespeare  did  in  his  <<Ji^tis 
Caesar  "  and  his  "  Coriolanus ;  "  for  only  so  can  you  know  it  in  its 
quiddity.  I  conjure  you,  child,  to  get  your  sense  of  men  from 
their  capital  cities.' 

He  had  something  to  tell  of  almost  every  great  house  we  passed. 
He  seemed — ^he  that  had  saluted  no  one  as  we  crossed  the  Hall, 
saluted  of  none — ^to  walk  this  quarter  of  London  with  a  proprietary 
tread ;  and  by  and  by,  coming  to  the  river,  he  waved  an  arm  and 
broke  into  panegyric. 

'  Other  capitals  have  had  their  turn,  and  others  will  overtake 
and  outstrip  her  ;  but  where  is  one  in  these  times  to  compare  with 
London  ?  Where  in  Europe  will  you  see  streets  so  well  ordered, 
squares  so  spacious,  houses  so  comfortable,  yet  elegant,  as  in  this 
mile  east  and  south  of  Hyde  Park  ?  Where  such  soUd,  self-respect- 
ing wealth  as  in  our  City  ?*  Where  such  merchant-princes  and 
adventurers  as  your  Whittingtons  and  Greshams  ?     Where  half 
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its  commerce  i  and  where  a  commerce  touched  ivith  one  tithe 
of  its  imagination?  Where  such  a  river,  for  trade  as  for 
pageants?  On  what  other  shore  two  buildings  ^de  by  side  so 
famous,  the  one  for  just  laws,  civil  security,  liberty  with  obedi- 
ence, the  other  for  heroic  virtues  resumed,  with  their  propagating 
dust,  into  the  faith  which  sowed  all  and,  having  reaped,  renews  ?  ' 
In  the  Abbey — ^where  my  uncle  Gervase  was  forced  to  with- 
draw behind  a  pillar  and  rub  BiQy  Priske's  neck,  which  by  this 
time  had  a  crick  in  it — my  father's  voice,  as  he  moved  from  tomb 
to  tomb,  deepened  to  a  regal  solemnity.  He  repeated  Beaumont's 
great  Hnes: 

*  Mortality,  behold  and  fear  1 
What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here  1 ' 

laying  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  the  while ;  and  in  the  action  I  under- 
stood that  this  and  all  his  previous  discourse  was  addressed  to  me 
with  a  purpose,  and  that  somehow  our  visit  to  London  had  to  do 
with  that  purpose. 

*  Here  they  lie  had  realms  and  lands 
Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands ; 
Where  from  their  pulpits  seal'd  with  dnst 
They  preach  **  In  greatness  is  no  trust "... 
Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt  from  the  ruin'd  sides  of  kings.  .  .  .' 

I  must  have  fallen  a-wondering  while  he  quoted  in  a  low  sonorous 
voice,  half  eager ;  for  as  it  ceased  I  came  to  myself  with  a  start  and 
found  his  eyes  searching  me ;  also  his  hold  on  my  shouldor  had 
stiffened,  and  he  held  me  from  him  at  arm's  length. 

'  And  yet,'  said  he  as  if  to  himself,  '  this  dust  is  the  strongest 
man  can  build  with ;  and  we  must  build  in  our  generation — quickly, 
trosting  in  the  young  firm  flesh;  yes,  quickly — ^and  trusting — 
though  we  kdow  what  its  end  must  be.' 

These  last  words  he  muttered,  and  afterwards  seemed  to  fall 
into  a  meditation,  which  lasted  until  we  found  ourselves  outside 
the  Abbey  and  in  the  light  again. 

From  Westminster  we  took  boat  to  Blackfriars  and,  landing 
there,  walked  up  through  the  crowded  traffic  to  a  gateway  opening 
into  Oement's  Inn.  I  did  not  know  its  name  at  the  time,  nor  did 
I  regard  the  place  as  we  entered,  being  yet  fasdnated  with  the  sight 
of  Temple  Bar  and  of  the  heads  of  four  traitors  above  it  on 
poles,  blackening  in  the  mm ;  but  within  the  courtyard  we  turned 

10~«       . 
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to  the  light  and  mounted  a  staircase  to  the  head  of  the  second 
flight  and  to  a  closed  door  on  which  my  father  knocked.  A  clerk 
opened,  and  presently  we  passed  through  an  ofiBce  into  a  well- 
sized  room  where,  from  amid  a  pile  of  books,  a  grave  little  man 
rose,  reached  for  his  wig  and,  having  adjusted  it,  bowed  to  us. 

*  Gtood  morning !  Good  morning,  gentlemen  !  Ah — er —  Sic 
John  Oonstantine,  I  believe  i  ' 

My  father  bowed.  *  At  your  service,  Mr.  Enox.  You  received 
my  letter,  then  ?  Let  me  present  my  brother-in-law  and  man  of 
affairs,  Mr.  (3ervase  Arundel,  who  will  discuss  with  you  the  main 
part  of  our  business ;  also  my  son  here,  about  whomi  wrote  to  you.* 

*  Eh  ?  Eh  ?  *  Mr.  Knox,  after  bowing  to  my  uncle,  put  on 
his  spectacles,  took  them  off,  wiped  them,  put  them  on  again  and 
regarded  me  benevolently.  '  Eh  ?  so  this  is  the  boy— h'm — 
Jasper  I  believe  ?  * 

*  Prosper,*  my  father  corrected. 

'  Ah,  to  be  sure — ^Prosper — ^and  I  hope  he  will,  I'm  sure.*  Mr. 
Enox  chuckled  at  his  mild  little  witticism  and  twinkled  at  me 
jocosely.  *  Your  letter,  Sir  John  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  received 
it.    What  you  propose  is  practicable,  though  irregular.* 

'Irregular?  * 

'  Not  legally  irregular — oh,  no,  not  in  the  least.  Legally  the 
thing's  as  simple  as  A  B  C.  The  man  has  only  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  Insolvency,  assign  his  estate  to  his  creditors  and 
then — supposing  that  they  are  agreed * 

'  There  can  be  no  question  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
His  creditors  do  not  exist.  As  I  told  you,  I  have  paid  them  off, 
bought  up  all  their  debts,  and  the  yes  or  no  rests  with  me  alone.' 

'  Quite  so  ;  I  was  merely  putting  it  as  the  Act  directs.  Very 
well  then,  supposing  you  agree,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  an 
appearance — ^a  purely  formal  appearance — at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
your  unfortunate  friend * 

'  Pardon  me,*  my  father  put  in  ;  *  he  is  not  my  friend.* 

*  Eh  ?  *  .  .  .  Mr.  Enox  removed  his  spectacles,  breathed  on 
them,  and  rubbed  them,  while  he  regarded  my  father  ¥dth  a 
bewildered  air.  *  You'll  excuse  me  .  .  .  but  I  must  own  myself 
entirely  puzzled.  Even  for  a  friend's  sake,  as  I  was  about  to 
protest,  your  conduct,  sir,  would  be  Quixotic ;  yes,  yes.  Quixotic  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  amount  being  (as  you  might  say)  princely, 

and  the  security *  Mr.  Enox  paused  and  expressed  Ids  opinion 

of  the  security  by  a  pitying  smile.    '  But  if,'  he  resumed,  *  this 
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man  be  not  even  joui  friend,  then,  my  dear  sir,  I  can  merely 
wonder.' 

For  a  moment  my  father  seemed  about  to  argue  with  him, 
but  checked  himself. 

*  None  the  less  the  man  is  very  far  from  being  my  friend,'  he 
answered  quietly. 

'  But  surely — surely,  sir,  you  cannot  be  doing  this  in  any  hope  to 
recover  what  he  already  owes  you !  That  were  indeed  to  throw 
the  helve  after  the  hatchet.  Nay,  sir,  it  were  madness — stark 
madness! ' 

My  father  glanced  at  my  uncle  Gervase,  who  stood  pulling  his 
lip ;  tiien  with  an  abrupt  motion  he  turned  on  Mr.  Knox  again. 

*  You  have  seen  him  ?     You  delivered  my  letter  ? ' 
*Idid.' 

^  What  was  his  answer  ?  ' 

Mr.  Knox  shrugged  his  shoulders.    *  He  jumped  at  it,  of  course.' 

*  And  the  boy,  here  ?     What  did  he  say  about  the  boy  ? ' 

'  Well,  to  speak  truth.  Sir  John,  he  seemed  passably  amused  by 
the  whole  business.  The  fact  is,  prison  has  broken  him  up.  A 
fine  figure  he  must  have  been  in  his  time,  but  a  costly  one  to  main- 
tain ...  as  tall  as  yourself.  Sir  John,  if  not  taller ;  and  florid,  as 
one  may  say ;  the  sort  of  man  that  must  have  exercise  and  space 
and  a  crowd  to  admire  him,  not  to  mention  wine  and  meats  and 
female  society.  The  Fleet  has  broken  down  all  that.  Even  with 
liberty  I  wouldn't  promise  him  another  year  of  life ;  and,  unless 
Fm  mistaken,  he  knows  his  case.  A  rare  actor,  too  !  It  wouldn't 
surprise  me  if  he'd  even  deceived  himself.  But  the  mask's  off.  Your 
offer  overjoyed  him ;  that  goes  without  saying.  In  spite  of  all  your 
past  generosity  this  new  offer  obviously  struck  him  for  the  moment 
as  too  good  to  be  true.  But  I  cannot  say,  Sir  John,  that  he  mads 
any  serious  effort  to  keep  up  the  imposture  or  pretend  that  the 
security  which  he  can  offer  is  more  than  a  sentimental  one.  Not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  he  ordered  in  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
wine  at  my  expense,  and  over  the  second  I  left  him  laughing.' 
My  father  frowned.  'And  yet  this  man,  Mr.  Enox,  is  an 
inted  king.' 

Of  Corsica ! '    Mr.  Knox  shrugged  his  shoulders.    '  You  may 

my  word  for  it,  he's  an  anointed  actor — or  was.' 

One  can  visit  him,  I  suppose  ?  ' 
Lt  the  most  the  turnkey  will  expect  five  shillings.    Oh,  dear 

""M !  for  a  crowned  head  he's  accessible.' 
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My  father  took  me  by  the  arm.  *  Come  along  then,  child.  And 
you,  Gtervase,  get  your  business  through  with  Mr.  Enox  and  follow 
us,  if  you  can,  in  half  an  hour.    You ' — ^he  turned  to  Billy  Priske— 

*  had  best  come  with  us.  'Tis  possible  I  may  need  you  all  as 
witnesses.' 

He  walked  me  out  and  downstairs  and  through  the  lodge  gate- 
way ;  and  so  under  Temple  Bar  again  and  down  Fleet  Street  through 
the  throng ;  till  near  the  foot  of  it,  turning  up  a  side  street  out  of  the 
noise,  we  found  ourselves  in  face  of  a  gateway  which  could  only 
belong  to  a  prison.  The  gate  itself  stood  open,  but  the  passage 
led  to  an  iron-barred  door,  and  in  the  passage — ^which  was  cool 
but  indescribably  noisome — a  couple  of  children  were  playing 
marbles,  with  half  a  dozen  turnkeys  looking  on  and  (I  believe) 
betting  on  the  game. 

My  father  snified  the  air  in  the  passage  and  turned  to  me. 

*  Gaol-fever,'  he  announced.  '  Please  God,  child,  we  won't  be  in  it 
long.'  He  rescued  Billy  from  the  two  urchins  who  had  dropped 
their  game  to  pinch  his  calves,  and  addressed  a  word  to  one  of  the 
turnkeys,  at  the  same  time  passing  a  coin.  The  fellow  looked  at  it 
and  touched  his  hat. 

*  Second  court,  first  floor,  number  thirty-seven.'  He  op^ed 
a  wicket  in  the  gate.    ^  This  way,  please,  and  sharp  to  the  left.' 

The  narrow  court  into  which  we  descended  by  a  short  flight  of 
steps  was,  as  I  remember,  empty ;  but  passing  under  an  archway 
and  through  a  kind  of  tunnel  we  entered  a  larger  one  crowded  with 
men,  some  gathered  in  groups,  others  pacing  singly  and  dejectedly,  the 
most  of  them  slowly  too,  with  bowed  heads,  but  three  or  four  with 
fierce  strides  as  if  in  haste  to  keep  an  appointment.  One  of  them, 
coming  abreast  of  us  as  the  turnkey  led  us  ofl  to  a  staircase  on  the 
left,  halted,  drew  himself  up,  stared  at  us  for  a  moment  with  vacant 
eyes,  and  hurried  by ;  yet  before  we  mounted  the  stairs  I  saw  him 
reach  the  farther  wall,  wheel,  and  come  as  hastily  striding  back. 

The  stairway  led  to  a  filthy  corridor,  pierced  on  the  left  with 
a  row  of  tiny  windows  looking  on  the  first  and  empty  courtyard ; 
and  on  the  right  with  a  close  row  of  doors,  the  most  of  which  stood 
open  and  gave  glimpses  of  foul  disordered  beds,  broken  meats,  and 
barred  windows  crusted  with  London  grime.  The  smell  was  pesti- 
lential. Our  turnkey  rapped  on  one  of  the  closed  doors,  and  half- 
flung,  half -kicked  it  open ;  for  a  box  had  been  set  against  it  on  the 
inside. 

'  Visitors  for  the  Baron ! '  he  announced,  and  stood  aside  to  let 
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118  enter.    My  father  had  ordered  Billy  to  wait  below.    We  two 
passed  in  together. 

Now  my  father,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  tall  man ;  yet  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  figure  which  greeted  us  was  taller  as  it  rose  from 
tke  bed  and  stood  between  ns  and  the  barred  dirty  window.  By 
httle  and  little  I  made  out  that  he  wore  an  orange-colonred  dressing- 
gown,  and  on  his  head  a  Turk's  fez ;  that  he  had  pushed  back  a 
table  at  which,  seated  on  the  bed,  he  had  been  writing ;  and  that 
on  the  sill  of  the  closed  window  behind  him  stood  a  geranium- 
plant  dry  with  dust  and  withering  in  the  stagnant  air  of  the  room. 
But  as  yet,  since  he  rose  with  his  back  to  the  little  light,  I  could 
not  make  out  his  features.  I  marked,  however,  that  he  shook 
from  head  to  foot. 

My  father  bowed — a  very  reverent  and  stately  bow  it  was  too — 
regarded  him  for  a  moment,  and,  taking  a  pace  backward  to  the 
door,  called  after  the  retreating  turnkey,  to  whom  he  addressed 
some  order  in  a  tone  to  me  inaudible. 

'  You  are  welcome,  Sir  John,'  said  the  prisoner  as  my  father 
faced  him  again ;  '  though  to  my  shame  I  cannot  offer  you  hospi- 
tality.'   He  said  it  in  English,  with  a  thick  and  almost  guttural 
fordgn  accent,  and  his  voice  shook  over  the  words. 
'  I  have  made  bold,  sire,  to  order  the  remedy.' 
*  "  Sire ! "  *  the  prisoner  took  him  up  with  a  flash  of  spirit.    *  You 
have  many  rights  over  me,  Sir  John,  but  none  to  mock  me,  I  think.' 
^  As  you  have  no  right  to  hold  me  capable  of  it,  in  such  a  place 
as  this,'  answered  my  father.    ^  I  addressed  you  in  terms  which 
my  errand  proves  to  be  sincere.    This  is  my  son  Prosper,  of  whom 
I  wrote.' 

^To  be  sure — to  be  sure.'  The  prisoner  turned  to  me  and 
looked  me  over — ^I  am  bound  to  say  with  no  very  great  curiosity, 
and  sideways,  in  the  half-light,  I  had  a  better  glimpse  of  his  features, 
which  were  bold  and  handsome  but  dreadfully  emaciated.  He 
seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  speech,  and  his  hands  strayed 
towards  the  table  as  if  in  search  of  something.  '  Ah,  yes,  the  boy,' 
--^'-i  he,  vaguely. 

The  turnkey  entering  just  then  with  two  bottles  of  wine,  my 
^  took  one  from  him  and  filled  an  empty  glass  that  stood  on 
table.  The  prisoner's  fingers  closed  over  it. 
I  have  much  to  drown,'  he  explained  as,  having  gulped  down 
wine,  he  refilled  his  glass  at  once,  knocking  the  bottle-neck  on 
1  in  his  clattedng  haste.     *  Excuse  me ;  you'll  find  another 
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glass  in  the  cupboard  behind  you.  .  .  .  Tes,  yes,  we  were  talking 
of  the  boy.  .  .  .  Aie  you  filled  ?  .  .  .  We'U  drink  to  his  healtili ! ' 

*  To  your  health,  Prosper/  said  my  father  gravely,  and  drank. 

^  But,  look  here — ^I  received  your  letter  right  enough,  and  it 
sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  Only ' — ^and  into  the  man's  eyes  there 
crept  a  sudden  cunning — ^  I  don't  understand  what  you  want  of  me.' 

*  You  may  think  it  much  or  httle ;  but  all  we  want— or,  rather, 
all  my  boy  wants — is  your  blessing.' 

'  So  I  gathered ;  and  that's  funny,  by  Qod !  My  blessing— 
mine — and  here ! '  He  flung  out  a  hand.  *  I've  had  some  strange 
requests  in  my  time ;  but  damn  me  if  I  reckoned  any  man  any 
longer  wanted  my  blessing.' 

^  My  son  does,  though  ;  and  even  such  a  blessing  as  your  own 
son  would  need,  if  you  had  one.  Tou  understand  ? ' — ^for  the 
prisoner's  eyes  had  wandered  to  the  barred  window — ^  I  mean  the 
blessing  of  Theodore  the  First.' 

'  Tou  are  a  strange  fellow,  John  Gonstantine,'  was  the  answer, 
in  a  weary,  almost  pettish  tone.  '  God  knows  I  have  more  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  you  than  to  any  man  alive ' 

'  But  you  find  it  hard  ?  Then  give  it  over.  You  may  do  it 
with  the  lighter  heart  since  gratitude  from  you — did  I  ever  percdve 
it — ^would  be  offensive  to  me.' 

*If  you  played  for  this — ^worthless  prize  as  it  is — ^from  the 
beginning ' 

Again  my  father  took  him  up ;  and,  this  time,  sternly.  *  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  I  never  played  for  this  from  the  beginning ; 
nor  had  ever  dreamed  of  it  while  there  was  a  chance  that  you — or 

she — ^might  leave  a  child.    I  will  trouble  you '    My  father 

checked  himself.  *  Your  pardon,  I  am  speaking  roughly.  I  will 
beg  you,  sire,  to  remember  first,  that  you  claimed  and  received  my 
poor  help  while  there  was  yet  a  likelihood  of  your  having  children, 
before  your  wife  left  you,  and  a  good  year  before  I  myself  nuurried 
or  dreamed  of  marrying.  I  will  beg  you  further  to  remember  that 
no  payment  of  what  you  owed  to  me  was  ever  enforced,  and  that 
the  creditors  who  sent  you  and  have  kept  you  here  are  commercial 
persons  with  whom  I  had  nothing  to  do ;  whose  names  until  the 
other  day  were  strange  to  me.  Now  I  will  admit  that  I  play  for  a 
kingdom.' 

*'  You  really  think  it  worth  while  ?  '  The  prisoner,  who  had 
stood  all  this  time  blinking  at  the  window,  his  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  his  dirty  dressing-gown,  turned  again  to  question  him. 

'  I  do.' 
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^'  '  But  listen  a  moment.  I  have  had  too  many  favours  from  7011, 
and  I  don't  want  another  mider  false  pretences.  You  may  call  it 
a  too-late  repentance,  but  the  fact  remains  that  I  don't.  Liberty  ?  ' 
—he  stretched  out  both  gaunt  arms,  far  beyond  the  sleeves  of  his 
gown,  till  they  seemed  to  measure  from  side  to  side  of  the  room  and 
to  thrust  its  walls  wide.  ^  Even  with  a  week  to  live  I  would  buy  it 
dear — ^you  don't  know,  John  Constantine,  how  you  tempt  me — 
but  not  at  that  price.' 

^  Tour  title  is  good.    I  will  take  the  risk.' 

*  How  good  or  how  bad  my  title  is,  you  know.  'Tis  the  in- 
heritance against  which  I  warn  you.' 

^  I  take  the  risk,'  my  father  repeated,  ^  if  you  wiU  sign.' 

The  prisoner  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  helped  himself  to  another 


'  We  must  have  witnesses,'  said  my  father.  '  Have  you  a  clergy- 
man in  this  den  ?  ' 

*To  be  sure  we  have.  The  chaplain,  we  call  him.  Figg — 
Jonathan  Figg's  his  name ;  the  Beverend  Jonathan  Figg,  B.A., 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge  ;  a  good  fellow  and  a  moder- 
ately hard  drinker.  He  spends  the  best  part  of  his  morning  marrying 
up  ^eves  and  sailors  to  trulls ;  but  he's  usually  leaving  church  about 
this  time,  if  a  messenger  can  catch  him  before  he's  ofi  to  breakfast 
with  'em.  Half  an  hour  hence  he'U  be  too  drunk  to  sign  his  name.' 

*  Prosper ' — ^my  father  swung  round  on  me — *  run  you  down  to 
BiUy  and  take  him  ofi  to  search  for  this  clergyman.  If  on  your 
way  you  meet  with  your  uncle  and  Mr.  Knox,  say  that  we  shall 
require  them,  too,  as  witnesses.' 

I  ran  down  to  the  courtyard,  but  no  Billy  could  I  see  ;  only  the 
dejected  groups  of  prisoners,  and  among  them  the  one  I  had  marked 
before,  still  fiercely  striding,  and  still,  at  the  wall,  returning  upon 
his  track*  I  hurried  out  to  the  gate,  and  there,  to  my  amazement, 
found  Billy  in  the  clutches  of  a  strapping  impudent  wench  and 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  turnkeys,  who  were  splitting  their  sides 
with  laughter. 

•  T  won't ! '  he  was  crying.    *  I'm  a  married  man,  I  tell  'ee,  and 
iather  of  twelve  ! ' 

"^h,  Billy ! '  I  cried,  aghast  at  the  lie. 

.here  was  no  other  way,  lad.    For  the  Lord's  sake  fetch 

ce  to  deU  ver  me ! ' 

Eoie  I  could  answer  or  ask  what  was  happening,  the  damsel 

*i  on  me. 
V.'  she  demanded,  *  is  this  man  deceiving  me  ? ' 
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^  As  for  that,  ma'am,'  I  aoflweied,  ^  I  camiot  say.  But  that  he's 
a  bachelor  I  believe ;  and  that  he  hates  women  I  have  his  word 
over  and  over.' 

*  Then  he  shall  marry  me  or  fight  me,'  she  answered  very  coolly, 
and  began  to  strip  ofl  her  short  bodice. 

'  There's  twelve  o'clock,'  announced  one  of  the  turnkeys  as  the 
first  stroke  sounded  from  the  clock  above  us  over  the  prison  gate- 
way.   *  Too  late  to  be  married  to-day ;  so  a  fight  it  is.' 
'  *  A  ring !  a  ring ! '  cried  the  others. 

I  looked  in  Billy's  face,  and  in  all  my  life  (as  I  have  since  often 
reminded  him)  I  never  saw  a  man  worse  scared.  The  woman  had 
actually  thrown  ofE  her  jacket  and  stood  up  in  a  loose  under-bodioe 
that  left  her  antis  free — ^and  exceedingly  red  and  brawny  arms  they 
were.  How  he  had  come  into  this  pUght  I  could  guess  as  little  ss 
what  the  issue  was  like  to  be,  when  in  the  gateway  there  appeared 
my  imcle  and  Mr.  Enoz,  and  close  at  their  heels  a  rabble  of  men 
and  women  arm-in-arm,  headed  by  a  red-nosed  clergyman  with  an 
immense  white  favour  pinned  to  his  breast. 

*  Hey  ?    What's  to  do— what's  to  do  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Knox. 
The  clergyman  thrust  past  him  with  a  '  Pardon  me,  sir,'  and 

addressed  the  woman.    '  What's  the  matter.  Nan  ?    Is  the  bride* 
groom  fighting  shy  ?  ' 

'  Please  your  reverence,  he  tells  me  he's  the  father  of  twelve.' 

*  H'm.'  The  priest  cocked  his  head  on  one  side.  *  You  find 
that  an  impediment  ? ' 

*  And  a  married  man,  your  reverence.' 

'  Then  he  has  the  laughing  side  of  you,  this  time,'  said  his 
reverence  promptly,  and  took  snufE.  *Tut,  tut,  woman — down 
with  your  fists,  button  up  your  bodice,  and  take  disappointment 
with  a  better  grace.  Come,  no  nonsense,  or  you'll  start  me  asking 
what's  become  of  the  last  man  I  married  ye  to.' 

^  Sir,'  interposed  my  uncle,  '  I  know  not  the  head  or  tail  of  this 
quarrel.  But  this  man  Priske  is  my  brother's  servant,  and  if  he 
told  the  lady  what  she  alleges,  for  the  credit  of  the  family  I  must 
correct  him.  In  sober  truth  he's  a  bachelor  and  no  more  the  &ther 
of  twelve  than  I  am.' 

This  address,  delivered  with  entire  simplicity,  set  the  whole 
company  gasping.  Most  of  all  it  seemed  to  astonish  the  woman, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  know  that  my  uncle's  chivalzy 
accepted  all  her  sex,  the  lowest  with  the  highest,  in  the  imag^  in 
which  QoA  made  it  and  without  defacement. 

The  priest  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.    *My  good  or,' 
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Baidhe,  ^  your  man  may  be  the  father  of  twelve  or  the  father  of  lies ; 
but  m  not  many  him  after  stroke  of  noon,  for  that's  my  rule. 
Moreover ' — he  swept  a  hand  towards  the  bridal  party  behind  him 
— *  these  turtles  have  invited  me  to  eat  roast  duck  and  green  peas 
with  'em,  and  I  hate  my  gravy  cold.' 

'  Ay,  sir  ?  '  asked  my  uncle.  *  Do  you  tell  me  that  folks  marry 
and  give  in  marriage  within  this  dreadful  place  ?  ' 

*  Now  and  then,  sir ;  and  in  the  liberties  and  purlieus  thereof 
with  a  procHvity  that  would  astonish  you ;  which,  mnce  I  cannot 
hinder  it,  I  sanctify.  My  name  is  Figg,  sir— Jonatlian  Figg ;  and 
my  office,  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.' 

*  And  if  it  please  you,  sir,'  I  put  in,  '  my  father  has  sent  me  in 
search  of  you,  to  beg  that  you  will  come  to  him  at  once.' 

'  And  you  have  heard  me  say,  young  sir,  that  I  marry  no  man 
after  stroke  of  noon ;  no,  nor  will  visit  him  sick  unless  he  be  in 
articulo  mortis.* 

'  But  my  father  neither  wants  to  be  married,  sir,  nor  is  he  sick 
at  all.    I  beheve  it  is  some  matter  of  witnessing  an  oath.' 

*  Hath  he  better  than  roast  duck  and  green  peas  to  ofEer,  hey  ? 
No  ?  Then  tell  him  he  may  come  and  witness  my  oath,  that  I'll 
see  him  first  to  Jericho.' 

*  Whereby,  if  I  mistake  not,'  said  Mr.  Knox  quietly,  '  your 
pocket  will  continue  light  of  two  guineas ;  and  I  may  add,  from 
what  I  know  of  Sir  John  Gonstantine,  that  he  is  quite  capable,  if 
he  receive  such  an  answer,  of  having  your  blood  in  a  bottle.' 

*  "  Sir  John  Gonstantine  ?  "  did  I  hear  you  say.  "  Sir  John 
Gonstantine  ?  " '  queried  the  Reverend  Mr.  Figg  with  a  complete 
diange  of  manner.  ^That's  quite  another  thing!  Anything  to 
oblige  Sir  John  Gonstantine,  Fm  sure ' 

'  Do  you  know  him  ?  '  asked  my  uncle. 

'  Well — er — no ;  I  can't  honestly  declare  that  I  know  him ;  but, 
of  course,  one  knows  of  him — that  is  to  say,  I  understand  him  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  title ;  a  knight  at  least.' 

*  Yes,'  my  uncle  answered,  '  he  is  at  least  that.  What  a  very 
CT*»aordinary  person ! '  he  added  in  a  wondering  aside,  which  I 
o(    j^ht,  though  he  had  intended  it  for  Mr.  Enox  alone. 

Mdly  enough,  as  we  were  leaving,  I  heard  the  woman  Nan  say 
p  ty  much  the  same  of  my  uncle.  She  added  that  she  had  a 
g    t  mind  to  kiss  him. 

h  found  my  father  and  the  prisoner  seated,  with  the  bottle 
I)  Teen  them  on  the  ricketty  Hquor-stained  table.  Yet— as  I 
I      -**^r  the  scene  now— not  all  the  squalor  of  the  room  could 
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efface  or  diminiBli  the  majesty  of  their  two  figoies.  They  sat  liko 
two  tall  old  kings,  eye  to  eye,  not  friends,  or  made  friends  only  in 
this  last  and  lonely  hour  meditating  man's  common  fate.  If  I 
cannot  make  you  understand  this,  what  follows  will  seem  to  you 
absurd,  though  indeed  at  the  time  it  was  not  so. 

My  father  rose  as  we  entered.  '  Here  is  the  boy  returned,' 
said  he ;  *  and  the  witnesses  also  if  it  please  you.' 

The  prisoner  rose  also.  ^  I  did  not  catch  his  name,  or  else  I  have 
forgotten  it,'  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  on  me  and  motioning  me  to 
step  forward ;  which  I  did.  His  eyes — which  before  had  seemed 
to  me  shifty — were  straight  now  and  commanding,  yet  benevolent. 

^  His  name  is  Prosper ;  in  full,  John  Prosper  GamiUo  Paleologns. 
Never  more  than  one  of  us  wears  the  surname  of  Constantine,  and 
he  not  until  he  succeeds  as  head  of  our  house.' 

'  One  name  is  enough  for  a  king.'  The  prisoner  motioned  again 
with  his  hand.  '  Kneel,  boy,'  my  father  conmianded,  and  I 
knelt. 

'I  ask  you,  gentlemen,'  said  the  prisoner,  facing  them  and 
lifting  his  voice,  ^  to  hear  and  remember  what  I  shall  say ;  to 
witness  and  remember  what  I  shall  do ;  and  by  signature  to  attest 
what  I  shall  presently  write.  I  say,  then,  that  I,  Theodore,  was  on 
the  fifteenth  of  April,  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
people  of  Corsica,  made  King  of  that  island  and  placed  in  possession 
of  its  revenues  and  chief  dignities.  I  declare,  as  God  may  punish 
me  if  I  lie,  that  by  no  act  of  mine  or  of  my  people  of  Corsica  has 
that  election  been  annulled,  forfeited,  or  invalidated;  that  its 
revenues  are  to-day  rightfully  mine  to  receive  and  bequeath,  as  its 
dignities  are  to-day  rightfully  mine  to  enjoy  or  abdicate  to  an  heii 
of  my  own  choosing.  I  declare  further  that,  failing  male  issne 
of  my  own  body,  I  resign  herewith  and  abdicate  both  rank  and 
revenue  in  favour  of  this  boy,  Prosper  Paleologus,  son  of  Con- 
stantine, and  heir  in  descent  of  Constantine  last  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. I  lay  my  hands  on  him  in  your  presence  and  bless 
him.  In  your  presence  I  raise  him  and  salute  him  on  both  cheeks, 
naming  him  my  son  of  choice  and  my  successor.  Prosper  I.,  King 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Corsica.  I  call  on  you  all  to  attest  this 
act  with  your  names,  and  all  necessary  writings  confirming  it ;  and 
I  beseech  you  all  to  pray  with  me  that  he  may  come  to  the  fall 
inheritance  of  his  kingdom,  and  thrive  therein  as  he  shall  justly 
and  righteously  administer  it.    God  save  King  Prosper ! ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  admirably  delivered,  I— 
standing  with  bent  head  as  he  had  raised  me,  and  with  both  cheeb 
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tingling  from  his  salutation — heard  my  father's  voice  say  sonorously 
'  Amen  ! '  and  another — I  think  the  parson's — break  into  some- 
thing like  a  chuckle.  But  my  uncle  must  have  put  out  a  hand 
threatening  his  weasand,  for  the  sound  very  suddenly  gave  place  to 
silence ;  and  the  next  voice  I  heard  was  Mr.  Knox's. 

*  May  I  suggest  that  we  seat  ourselves  and  examine  the  papers  ?  ' 
said  Mr.  Knox. 

*  One  moment.'  King  Theodore  stepped  to  the  cupboard  and 
drew  out  a  bundle  in  a  blue-and-white  checked  kerchief,  and  a 
smaller  one  in  brown  paper.  The  kerchief,  having  been  laid  on 
the  table  and  unwrapped,  disclosed  a  fantastic  piece  of  ironwork  in 
the  shape  of  a  crown,  set  with  stones  of  which  the  preciousness 
was  concealed  by  a  plentiful  layer  of  dust.  He  lifted  this,  set  it 
on  my  head  for  a  moment,  and,  replacing  it  on  the  table,  took  up 
the  brown  paper  parcel. 

*  This,'  said  he,  ^  contains  the  Great  Seal.  To  whose  keeping ' 
—he  turned  to  my  father — *  am  I  to  entrust  them.  Sir  John  ?  ' 

My  father  nodded  towards  Billy  Priske,  who  stepped  forward 
and  tucked  both  parcels  under  his  arm,  while  Mr.  Knox  spread  his 
papers  on  the  table. 

We  walked  back  to  our  lodgings  that  afternoon,  with  Billy 
Piiske  behind  us  bearing  in  his  pocket  the  Great  Seal  and  under  his 
arm,  in  a  checked  kerchief,  the  Iron  Crown  of  Corsica. 

Two  mornings  later  we  took  horse  and  set  our  faces  westward 
again ;  and  thus  ended  my  brief  first  visit  to  London.  Billy  Priske 
carried  the  sacred  parcel  on  the  saddle  before  him ;  and  my  uncle, 
riding  beside  him,  spent  no  small  part  of  the  way  in  an  exhortation 
against  lying  in  general,  and  particularly  against  the  sin  of  laying 
false  claim  to  the  paternity  of  twelve  children. 

Now,  so  shaken  was  Billy  by  his  one  adventure  in  London 
that  imtil  we  had  passed  the  tenth  milestone  he  seemed  content 
enough  to  be  rated.  I  believe  that  as,  for  the  remainder  of  his  stay 
in  London, 'he  had  never  strayed  beyond  sight,  so  even  yet  he  took 
comfort  and  security  from  my  uncle's  voice ;  *  since '  (said  he, 
qi]  ing  a  Cornish  proverb)  *  'tis  better  be  rated  by  your  own  than 
mi  A  with  a  stranger.'  But,  by  and  by,  taking  courage  to  protest 
th  .  a  He  might  on  occasion  be  pardonable  and  even  necessary,  he 
dt   -  my  father  into  the  discussion. 

ds  difiBculty  of  Billy's,'  interposed  my  father,  '  was  in  some 
80  .iticipated  by  Plato,  who  instanced  that  a  madman  with  a 
b      '^  his  hand  might  inquire  of  you  to  direct  him  which  way 
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had  been  taken  by  the  viotim  he  proposed  to  muider.    He  poaits 
it  as  a  nice  point.    Should  one  answer  truthfully,  or  deceive  !  ' 

^For  my  part,'  answered  my  unde,  'I  should  knock  him 
down.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'      .  LONQ  VACATION. 

In  a  harbour  grene  aslepe  whereas  I  lay, 

The  byrdes  sang  swete  in  the  middes  of  the  day, 

I  dreamed  fast  of  mirth  and  play : 

In  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is  pleasure. — Robert  Wevhb 

A  HISTORY  (you  will  say)  which  finds  a  schoolboy  tickling  trout, 
and  by  the  end  of  another  chapter  has  clapped  a  crown  on  his  head 
and  hailed  him  sovereign  over  a  people  of  whom  he  has  scarcely 
heard  and  knows  nothing  save  that  they  are  warUke  and  extremely 
hot-tempered,  should  be  in  a  fair  way  to  move  ahead  briskly. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  pass  over  the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  Prosper,  during  which  he  stayed  at  school  and  performed 
nothing  worthy  of  mention ;  and  shall  come  to  a  summer's  after- 
noon at  Oxford,  close  upon  the  end  of  term,  when  Nat  Fiennes  and 
I  sat  together  in  my  rooms  in  New  College — he,  curled  on  the 
window-seat  with  a  book,  and  I  stretched  in  an  easy  chair  by  the 
fireplace,  and  deep  in  a  news-sheet. 

*  By  the  way,  Nat,'  said  I,  looking  up  as  I  turned  the  page, 
*  where  wiQ  you  spend  your  vacation  ?  ' 

A  groan  answered  me. 

*  Hullo ! '  I  went  on,  making  a  hasty  guess  at  his  case.  *  Has 
the  httle  cordwainer's  tall  daughter  jilted  you,  as  I  promised  she 
would  ? ' 

*  A  curse  on  this  age ! '  swore  Nat,  who  ever  carried  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve. 

I  began  to  hum  : 

•  I  loved  a  lass,  a  fair  one, 

As  fair  as  e*er  was  seen ; 
She  was  indeed  a  rare  one, 

Another  Sheba  queen. 
Her  waist  exceeding  small, 

The  fiyes  did  fit  her  shoe ; 
But  now  alas !  sh'  'as  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo  1  * 

*  Cuise  the  age !  '<  repeated  Nat  vidously.    <  If  these  weie 
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Laaoelofs  days  now,  a  man  could  run  mad  in  the  forest  and  lie 
naked  and  ohew  sticks ;  and  then  she'd  be  sorry.' 

*  In  snminer  time  to  Medley 
My  love  and  I  would  go ; 
The  boatmen  there  stood  readily 
My  love  and  me  to  row/ 

sang  ly  and  ducked  my  head  to  avoid  the  cushion  he  hurled  at 
me.  *  Well  then,  there's  very  pretty  forest  land  around  my  homo 
in  Cornwall,  with  undergrowth  and  dropped  twigs  to  last  you  till 
lIQchadmas  term.  So  why  not  ride  down  with  me  and  spend  at 
least  the  fore-part  of  your  madness  there  ?  ' 

*  I  hate  your  Cornwall.' 

*  'Tis  a  poor  rugged  land,'  said  I ;  '  but  hath  this  convenience 
above  your  own  home,  that  it  contains  no  nymphs  to  whom  you 
have  yet  sworn  passion.  You  may  meet  ours  with  a  straight 
brow ;  and  they  are  fair,  too,  and  unembarrassed,  though  I  won't 
warrant  them  if  you  run  bare.' 

'  '1^  never  I  that  am  inconstant.' 

*  Never,  Nat;  'tis  she  always  and  only — "she,  she,  and  only 
she  "—and  there  have  been  six  of  her  to  my  knowledge.' 

*  If  I  were  a  king,  now ' 

'  T'cht ! '  said  I  (for  as  my  best  friend,  and  almost  my  sole  one, 
he  knew  my  story). 

'  If  a  fellow  were  a  king  now — ^instead  of  being  doomed  to  the 
law— oh,  good  Lord ! ' 

*  You  are  incoherent,  dear  lad,'  said  I ;  '  and  yet  you  tell  me 
one  thing  plainly  enough ;  which  is  that  in  place  of  loving  this  one 
or  that  one,  or  tiie  cordwainer's  strapping  daughter,  you  are  in  love 
with  being  in  love.' 

*  Well,  and  why  not  ?  '  he  demanded.  *  Were  I  a  king,  now, 
that  is  even  what  I  would  be — in  love  with  beiug  in  love.  Were 
I  a  king,  now,  so  deep  in  love  were  I  with  being  in  love,  that  my 
messengers  should  compass  earth  to  fetch  me  the  right  princess. 
Yes,  and  could  they  not  reach  to  her,  if  I  but  heard  of  one  hidden 
and  afar  that  was  worth  my  loving,  I  would  build  ships  and  launch 

Q,  enlist  crews  and  armies,  sail  all  seas  and  challenge  all  wars, 
rin  her.  If  I  were  king,  now,  my  love  should  dwell  in  the 
aesses  of  the  mountains,  and  I  would  reach  her ;  she  should 
e  me  to  turn  again  and  gather  the  bones  of  the  seamen  I  had 
)ped  overboard,  and  I  would  turn  and  dredge  the  seas  for 
a;  for  a  whim  she  should  demand  to  watch  me  at  the  task, 
<mngs  of  slaves  should  level  mountains  to  open  a  prospect 
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from  her  window ;  nay,  all  this  while  ahe  should  deny  me  Bight  of 
her,  and  I  would  embrace  that  last  hardship  that  in  the  end  she 
might  be  the  dearer  prize,  a  queen  worthy  to  seat  beside  me.  Man, 
heave  your  great  lubberly  bones  out  of  that  ohaix  and  salute  a  pooi 
devil  whom,  as  you  put  it,  a  cordwainer's  daughter  has  jilted.' 

'  Hullo ! '  cried  I,  who  had  turned  from  his  rhapsody  to  con 
the  news  again,  and  on  the  instant  had  been  caught  by  a  familiar 
name  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

*  What  is  it  r 

*  Why,'  said  I,  reading,  *  it  seems  that  you  are  not  the  only  such 
madman  as  you  have  just  prodidmed  yourself.  Listen  to  this :  it 
is  headed  "  Falmouth." 

A  Gentleman,  having  read  that  the  Methodist  Preachers  are  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Faknoath,  Cornwall,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  next  month ;  and  that  on  the 
occasion  of  their  last  visit  certain  women,  their  sympathisers,  were  set  upon  and 
brutally  handled  by  the  mob ;  hereby  announces  that  he  will  be  present  on  the 
Market  Strand,  Falmouth,  on  these  dates,  with  intent  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
behaviour,  and  invites  any  who  share  his  indignation  to  meet  him  there  and  help 
to  see  fair  play.    The  badge  to  be  a  Red  Rose  pinned  in  the  hat. 

(Signed)  EuGENia 

*  What  think  you  of  that  ? '  I  asked,  without  turning  my  head. 

*  The  newspaper  comes  from  Cornwall  ?  '  he  asked. 

*From  Pahnouth  itself.  My  father  sent  it.  .  .  .  Jove!' 
I  cried  after  a  moment,  '  I  wonder  if  he's  answerable  for  this ! 
'Twould  be  like  his  extravagance.' 

^  A  pity  but  what  you  inherited  some  of  it,  then,'  said  Nat, 
crossly. 

'  Tell  you  what,  Nat  '—I  slewed  about  in  my  chsii — *  Come 
you  down  to  Cornwall  and  we'll  stick  each  a  rose  in  our  hats  and 
help  this  Master  Eugenic,  whoever  he  is.  I've  a  curiosity  to  dis- 
cover him ;  and  if  he  be  my  father — he  has  not  marked  the  passage, 
by  the  way — ^we'll  have  rare  fun  in  smoking  him  and  tracking  him 
unbeknown  to  the  rendezvous.  Come,  lad,  and  if  I  know  the 
Fahnouth  mob  you  shall  have  a  pretty  little  tum-up  well  worth 
the  journey.' 

But  Nat,  still  staring  out  of  window,  shook  his  head.  He 
was  in  one  of  his  perverse  moods — and  they  had  been  growing 
frequent  of  late — ^in  which  nothing  I  could  say  or  do  seemed  to 
content  him;  and  for  this  I  chiefly  accused  the  cordwainei^s 
daughter,  who  in  fact  was  a  decent  merry  girl,  fond  of  strawberries, 
with  no  more  notion  of  falling  in  love  with  Nat  than  of  runnini? 
off  with  her  father's  apprentice.  Whatever  the  cause  of  it,  a  doud 
had  been  creeping  over  our  friendship  of  late.    He  sought  corn- 
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pamons— ^me  of  tiiem  serious  men — with  whom  I  could  not  be 
easy.  We  kept  np  the  pretence,  but  talked  no  longer  with  entirely 
open  hearts.  Yet  I  loved  him ;  and  now  in  a  sudden  urgent  desire 
to  carry  him  ofE  to  Cornwall  with  me  and  dear  up  all  misunder- 
standii^,  I  caught  his  arm  and  haled  him  down  to  our  college 
garden,  which  Ues  close  within  the  city  wall ;  and  there,  pacing 
the  broken  mihtary  terrace,  pUed  him  with  a  dozen  reasons  why 
he  should  come.  Still  he  shook  his  head  to  all  of  them;  and 
pres^itly,  hearing  four  o'clock  strike,  pulled  up  in  his  walk  and 
announced  that  he  must  be  going — ^he  had  an  engagement. 

^  And  where  ?  '  I  asked. 

He  confessed  that  it  was  to  visit  the  poor  prisoners  shut  up  for 
debt  in  Bocardo. 

I  pulled  a  wry  mouth,  remembering  the  dismal  crew  in  the 
Fleet  Prison.  But  though,  the  confession  being  forced  from  him, 
he  ended  wistfully  and  as  if  upon  a  question,  I  did  not  ofEer  to  come. 
It  seemed  a  mighty  dull  way  to  finish  a  summer's  afternoon.  More- 
over I  was  nettled.  So  I  let  him  go  and  watched  him  through 
the  gate,  thinking  bitterly  that  our  friendship  was  sick  and  droop- 
ing by  no  fault  of  mine. 

The  truth  was — or  so  I  tried  to  excuse  him — ^that  beside  his 
{daguey  trick  of  falling  in  and  out  of  love  he  had  an  overhanging 
quarrel  with  his  father,  a  worthy  man,  tyrannous  when  crossed, 
who  meant  him  for  the  law.  Nat  abhorred  the  law  and,  foreseeing 
tfiat  the  tussle  must  come,  vexed  his  honest  conscience  with  the 
thought  that  while  delaying  to  declare  war  he  was  eating  his  father's 
bread.  This  thought,  working  upon  the  ferment  of  youth,  kept 
him  like  a  colt  in  a  fretful  lather.  He  scribbled  verses,  but  never 
finished  so  much  as  a  sonnet ;  he  flung  himself  into  religion,  but 
chiefly  (I  think)  to  challenge  and  irritate  his  undevout  friends ; 
and  he  would  drop  any  occupation  to  rail  at  me  and  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  my  phlegm. 

He  had  some  reason  too,  though  at  the  time  I  could  not  dis- 
cover it.  Now,  looking  back,  I  can  see  into  what  a  stagnant 
calm  I  had  run.  My  boyhood  should  have  been  over ;  in  body 
I  had  shot  up  to  a  great  awkward  height ;  but  for  the  while  the 
man  within  me  drowsed  and  hung  fire.  I  Hved  in  the  passing 
day  and  was  content  with  it.  Nat's  gusts  of  passion  amused  me, 
and  why  a  man  should  want  to  write  verses  or  fall  in  love  was  a 
mystery  at  which  I  arrived  no  nearer  than  to  laugh.  For  this 
(strange  as  it  may  sound)  I  beheve  the  visit  to  London  was  partly 
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to  blame.  Nothing  had  oome  of  it,  except  that  the  unhappy 
King  Theodore  had  gained  his  release  and  improved  upon  it  by- 
dying,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  wretched  lodgings  in  Soho ;  where,  at  lay 
father's  expense,  the  chmrch  of  St.  Anne's  now  bore  a  mural  tablet 
to  his  memory  with  an  epitaph  obligingly  contributed  by  tlie 
Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  since  Earl  of  Orford. 


Near  this  place  is  interred 

THBODORB  KING  OF  CORSICA 

who  died  in  this  parish 

Dec.  11, 1766 

immediately  after  leaving 

The  King's  Bench  Prison 

by  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Insolvency 

in  consequence  of  which 

he  registered  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 

for  the  use  of  his  creditors. 

The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley  slaves  and  king^ ; 
But  Theodore  this  moral  learned  ere  dead : 
Fate  poured  his  lesson  on  his  living  head, 
Bestow'd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread. 

My  father,  who  copied  this  out  for  me,  had  announced  in  few 
words  poor  Theodore's  fate,  but  without  particular  allusion  to 
our  adventure,  which,  as  he  made  no  movement  to  follow  it  up, 
or  none  that  he  confided,  I  came  in  time  to  regard  humorously 
as  an  escapade  of  his,  a  hoUday  frolic,  a  piece  of  midsummer  mad- 
ness. The  serious  part  was  that  he  had  undoubtedly  paid  away 
large  sums  of  money,  and  for  two  years  my  Uncle  Gervase  had 
worn  a  distracted  air  which  I  set  down  to  the  family  accounts. 
By  degrees  I  came  to  conclude,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
my  father's  brain  was  more  than  a  little  cracked,  and  sounded  my 
uncle  privately  about  this — delicately  as  I  thought ;  but  he  met 
me  with  a  fierce  unexpected  heat.  '  Your  father,'  said  he,  '  is  the 
best  man  in  the  world,  and  I  bid  you  wait  to  imderstand  him 
better,  taking  my  word  that  he  has  great  designs  for  you.'  Sure 
enough,  too,  my  father  seemed  to  hint  at  this  in  the  tenor  of  his 
conversation  with  me,  which  was  ever  of  high  politics  and  the 
government  of  states,  or  on  some  point  which  could  be  stretched 
to  bear  on  these  ;  but  of  any  inmiediate  design  he  forbore — as  it 
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seemed,  carefully — to  speak.  Thus  I  {ound  myself  at  pause 
and  let  my  youth  wait  upon  his  decision. 

Yet  I  had  sense  enough  to  feel  less  than  satisfied  with  myself, 
albeit  sorer  with  Nat  as  I  watched  the  dear  lad  go  from  me  across 
ihe  turf  and  out  at  the  garden  gate.  Nor  will  I  swear  that  my 
eyes  did  not  smart  a  little.  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  our  travelling  down  to  Cornwall  together. 

To  Cornwall  I  rode  down  alone,  a  week  later,  and  fell  to  work 
to  idle  my  vacation  away ;  fishing  a  little,  but  oftener  sailing  my 
boat — sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  Billy  Priske  for  company. 
Billy — whose  duties  as  butler  were  what  he  called  a  sine  qua  non, 
pronounced  as  ^ shiny  Canaan'  and  meaning  a  sinecure — had 
spent  some  part  of  term  time  in  netting  me  a  tranmiel,  of  which 
he  was  inordinately  proud,  and  with  this  we  amused  ourselves, 
sailing  or  rowing  down  to  the  river's  mouth  every  evening  at  night- 
fall to  set  it,  and,  again,  soon  after  daybreak,  to  haul  it,  and  usually 
returning  with  good  store  of  fish  for  breakfast — soles,  dories,  plaice, 
and  the  red  mullet  for  which  Helford  is  famous  above  all  streams. 

Now,  during  these  lazy  weeks  I  had  not  forgotten  Eugenie's 
advertisement,  which,  on  returning  to  my  rooms  that  evening 
after  Nat's  rebuff,  I  had  cHpped  from  the  newspaper  and  since 
kept  in  my  pocket.  For  the  fun  of  it  and  to  find  out  who  this 
Eugenio  might  be — I  had  given  over  suspecting  my  father — ^my 
mind  was  made  up  to  ride  over  to  Falmouth  on  the  16th  of  July  ; 
but  whether  with  or  without  a  rose  in  my  hat  I  had  not  determined. 
Therefore  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  when  Billy,  after  hauling 
the  trammel,  began  to  lay  our  plans  for  the  morrow,  I  cut  him 
short,  telling  him  that  to-morrow  I  should  not  fish. 

*  What's  matter  with  'ee  to-all  ?  '  he  asked,  smashing  a  spider- 
crab  and  picking  it  out  piecemeal  from  the  net.  ^Pretty  fair 
catch  to-day,  id'n-a  ?  spite  of  all  the  weed  ;  an'  no  harm  done  by 
these  varmints  that  a  man  can't  put  to  rights  afore  evenin'.' 

I  took  the  paddles  without  answering  and  pulled  towards  the 
river^s  mouth,  while  he  sat  and  smoked  his  pipe  over  the  business 
of  clearing  the  net  of  weed,  which  for  some  days  had  been  trouble- 
some. Around  his  feet  on  the  bottom  boards  lay  our  morning's 
catch — half  a  dozen  soles  and  twice  the  number  of  plaice,  a  brace 
of  edible  crabs,  six  or  seven  red  mullet,  besides  a  number  of  gurnard 
and  wraas  worth  no  man's  eating,  an  ugly-looking  monkfish  and 
a  bream  of  wonderful  rainbow  hues.  A  silvery  fog  lay  over  the^ea, 
so  dense  that  in  places  we  could  see  but  a  few  yards  ;  but  over  it 
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the  tops  of  the  tall  difb  stood  out  clear,  and  the  Bun  was  monntiiig. 
A  faint  breeze  blew  from  the  southward.  All  promised  a  hot  still  day. 

The  tide  was  making,  too,  and  with  wind  and  tide  to  help 
I  pulled  over  the  river  bar  and,  within  it,  towards  the  creek  where 
daily,  after  hauling  the  tranmiel,  I  bathed  from  the  boat ;  a  delect- 
able comer  in  the  eye  of  the  morning  sunshine,  paved  fatthoms 
deep  with  round,  white  pebbles,  one  of  which,  from  the  gunwale, 
I  selected  to  dive  for. 

The  sun  broke  through  the  sea-fog  arotmd  us  while  I  stripped ; 
it  shone,  as  I  balanced  myself  for  the  plunge,  on  the  broad  wings 
of  a  heron  flapping  out  from  the  wood's  blue  shadow ;  it  shone  on 
the  scales  of  the  fish  struggling  and  gasping  under  the  thwarts. 
Divine  the  river  was,  divine  the  morning,  divine  the  moment— the 
last  of  my  boyhood. 

Souse  I  plunged  and  deep,  with  wide  open  eyes,  chose  out  and 
grasped  my  pebble,  and  rose  to  the  surface  holding  it  high  as 
though  it  had  been  a  gem.  The  sound  of  the  splash  was  in  my 
ears  and  the  echo  of  my  own  laugh,  but  with  it  there  mingled 
a  cry  from  Billy  Priske,  and  shaking  the  water  out  of  my  eyes 
I  saw  him  erect  in  the  stem-sheets  and  astare  at  a  vision  parting 
the  fog — the  vision  of  a  tall  fore-and-aft  sail,  golden-grey  against 
the  sunlight,  and  above  the  sail  a  foot  or  two  of  a  stout  pole-mast, 
and  above  the  mast  a  gilded  tmck  and  weather-vane  with  a  tail 
of  scarlet  bunting.  So  closely  the  fog  hung  about  her  that  for 
a  second  I  took  her  to  be  a  cutter ;  and  then  a  second  sail  crept 
through  the  curtain,  and  I  recognised  her  for  the  OaunUet  ketch. 
Port  of  Falmouth,  Captain  Jo  Pomery,  returned  from  six  months' 
foreign.    I  announced  her  to  Billy  with  a  shout. 

^  As  if  a  man  couldn'  tell  that ! '  answered  Billy,  removing 
his  cap  and  rubbing  the  back  of  his  head.  '  What  brings  her  in 
here,  that's  what  I'm  askin'.' 

'  Behke,'  said  I,  scrambling  over  the  gunwale, '  the  man  has  lost 
his  bearings  in  this  fog,  and  mistakes  Helford  for  Falmouth  entrance.' 

*  Lost  his  bearin's !  Jo  Pomery  lost  his  bearin's ! '  Billy 
regarded  me  between  pity  and  reproach.  *And  him  sailing  her 
in  from  Blackhead  close  round  the  Manacles,  in  half  a  capful  o' 
wind  an'  the  tides  lookin'  fifty  ways  for  Sunday !  That's  what 
he've  a-done,  for  the  weather  lifted  while  we  was  hauling  tranunel — 
anyways  east  of  south  a  man  could  see  clear  for  three  mile  and 
more,  an'  not  a  vessel  in  sight  there.  There's  maybe  three  men  in 
the  world  besides  Jo  Pomery  could  ha'  done  it — ^the  Lord  knows  how, 
unless  'tis  by  sense  o'  smell.  And  he've  a-lost  his  bearin's  says  you ! ' 
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*  Well  then/  I  ventuied,  *  perhaps  he  has  a  fancy  to  land  part 
of  his  cargo  duty-free.' 

'  That's  likelier,'  Billy  assented.  '  I  don't  say  'tis  the  trath, 
mind  you :  for  if  'tis  trath,  why  should  the  man  choose  to  fetch 
land  by  dayhght  ?  Fog  ?  A  man  like  Jo  Fomery  isn'  one  to  mis- 
take a  little  pride-o'-the-momin'  for  proper  thick  weather — ^the 
more  by  token  it's  been  liftin'  this  hour  and  more.  But  'tis  a  UkeUer 
guess  anyway,  the  CraunUet  being  from  foreign.  "  Lost  his  bearin's," 
says  you,  and  come,  as  you  might  say,  slap  through  the  Manacles  ; 
an'  by  accident,  as  you  might  say !  Providence  has  a  broad  back, 
my  son,  but  be  careful  how  you  dance  'pon  it.' 

*  Where  does  she  come  bom  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Mediterranean ;  that's  all  I  know.  Four  months  and  more 
she  must  ha'  took  on  this  trip.  Iss ;  sailed  out  o'  Falmouth  back- 
along  in  the  tail-end  o'  February,  and  her  cargo  muskets  and 
other  combustibles.' 

'MusketsT 

*  Muskets ;  and  you  may  leave  askin'  me  who  wants  muskets 
out  there,  for  in  the  first  place  I  don't  know,  an'  a  still  tongue 
makes  a  wise  head.' 

I  had  sUpped  on  shirt  and  breeches.  '  We'll  give  him  a  hail, 
anyway,'  said  I,  *  and  if  there's  sport  on  hand  he  may  happen  to 
let  us  join  it.'  The  ketch  by  this  time  was  pushing  her  nose  past 
the  spit  of  rock  hiding  our  creek  from  seaward.  As  she  came  by 
with  both  large  sails  boomed  out  to  starboard  and  sheets  alter- 
nately sagging  loose  and  tautening  with  a  jerk,  I  caught  sight  of 
two  of  her  crew  in  the  bows,  the  one  looking  on  while  the  other 
very  deliberately  unlashed  the  anchor,  and  aft  by  the  wheel  a  third 
man,  whom  I  made  out  to  be  Captain  Fomery  himself. 

*  CraunUet  ahoy ! '  I  shouted,  standing  on  the  thwart  and  making 
a  trumpet  of  my  hands. 

Captain  Fomery  turned,  cast  a  glance  towards  us  over  his  left 

shoulder  and  lifted  a  hand.    A  moment  later  he  called  an  order 

forward,  and  the  two  men  left  the  anchor  and  ran  to  haul  in  sheets. 

Here  was  a  plain  invitation  to  pull  alongside.    I  seized  a  paddle, 

d  was  working  the  boat's  nose  round,  to  pursue,  when  another 

ore  showed  above  the  OauntUt^s  bulwarks :  a  tall  figure  in  an 

nge-russet  garment  like  a  dressing-gown  ;  a  monk,  to  all  appear- 

3e,  for  the  sun  played  on  his  tonsured  scalp  as  he  leaned  forward 

i  watched  our  approach. 

(2b  be  continued,) 
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ATTERBURY. 
A  LECTURE  BY  THE  REV.  CANON  BEECHING. 


Francis  Atterburt  was  bom  on  March  6,  1663,  in  the  full  tide  of 
loyalty  that  followed  the  Glorious  Restauration,  at  the  village  of 
Milton,  in  Bucks,  of  which  his  father  was  rector.  The  Atterburys 
were  a  Northamptonshire  stock,  which  had  for  several  generations 
contributed  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
two  sons  of  the  rector  of  Milton,  Lewis  and  Francis,  should  expect 
in  due  course  to  take  Holy  Orders,  as  they  both  did.  With  Lewis 
Atterbury  we  shall  not  be  concerned  directly  ;  but  he  comes  twice 
into  his  brother's  history  in  so  interesting  a  manner  that  it  is  worUi 
while  turning  out  of  our  course,  even  at  the  start,  to  say  what 
has  to  be  said  about  him.  While  his  brother  was  Bishop  of  Rochester 
the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocese  fell  vacant,  and  Lewis  Atterbury, 
then  Rector  of  Homsey,  made  soUcitation  for  the  post.  Indeed, 
in  order  to  lose  no  time,  he  asked  for  it  a  month  before  it  was 
vacant.  The  bishop,  who  knew  that  his  elder  brother  would  make 
an  insubordinate  junior,  demurred.  ^  I  protest  to  you,'  he  writes, 
'  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  the  most  unseemly  thing  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  very  sure  the  generality  of  those  whose  opinions  I  regard 
will  be  of  that  opinion.'  .  .  .  '  It  had  been  a  much  properer  post  for 
my  nephew  [i.e.  his  brother's  son] — ^if  God  had  pleased  to  spare 
his  hfe.'  But  Lewis  Atterbury  did  not  agree  that  his  being  older 
than  the  bishop  was  a  disqualification  for  serving  under  him.  He 
repUes : 

I  have  since  considered  all  that  yon  said  to  me  yesterday ;  and  both  from 
reason  and  matter  of  fact  still  am  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  just  matter  of 
exception  taken.  I  shall  only  lay  down  two  or  three  instances  which  lie  upper- 
most in  my  thoughts.  Tour  lordship  very  well  knows  that  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  had  a  brother  for  his  archdeacon ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  More's 
father  was  a  puisne  judge  when  he  was  Lord  Chancellor.  And  thus,  in  the 
sacred  history,  did  God  himself  appoint  that  the  safety  and  advancement  of  the 
patriarchs  should  be  procured  by  their  younger  brother. 

The  bishop,  however,  was  not  convinced  by  these  precedents, 
and  gave  the  office  to  Dr.  Henry  Brydges,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
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Chandos.    The  final  letter  of  the  would-be  archdeacon  is  worth 
reading  in  fall. 

I  am  obliged  to  yea  for  the  favour  of  your  last,  and  more  particalarly  for 
giving  me  a  reasoii  for  your  disposal  of  the  archdeaconry  add  prebend  annexed, 
when  you  was  not  obliged  to  give  any  reason  at  alL  I  cannot  yet  imagine  what 
indecency  there  can  be  to  have  raised  yonr  elder  brother  in  place  nnder  yon, 
which  doth  not  bear  more  hard  supposing  the  person  to  be  the  brother  of  a  Dake 
There  is  some  show  of  reason,  I  think,  for  the  ntm-aooeptamoe^  bat  none  for  the 
not  giving  it.  And  since  your  lordship  was  pleased  to  signify  to  me  that  I 
shonld  over-mle  yon  in  this  matter  [that  was  in  the  first  letter],  I  confess  it  was 
some  disappointment  to  me ;  though  since  yon  did  not  think  fit  to  bestow  it  on 
me,  I  think  yon  have  given  it  to  one  of  the  most  deserving  persons  I  know  of, 
who  win  add  more  to  the  honour  of  the  place  than  I  could  have  received  from  it. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  content  with  that  meaner  post  in  which  I  am ;  my  time  at 
longest  being  bat  short  in  the  world  [he  was  sizty-foar  and  lived  eleven  years 
longer],  and  my  health  not  saffering  me  to  make  those  necessaiy  applications 
others  do.  I  did  not  think  that  Dr.  Biydges  woald  have  taken  ap  with  an  arch- 
deaooniy,  when  his  brother  can  make  him  a  Bishop  when  he  pleases. 

The  other  matter  in  which  the  brothers  clashed  was  a  temporal 
matter.  The  father  by  will  had  divided  his  landed  property 
between  the  two  sons,  and  given  Francis  a  contingent  issue  in  the 
whole,  should  Lewis  die  without  issue.  Lewis  thereupon  tried  to  set 
the  wiU  aside  on  some  informality,  and  failing  to  do  so,  bequeathed 
by  his  own  will  to  a  third  person  the  property  already  entailed  on 
his  brother.  So  much  for  Lewis  Atterbury;  these  two  sUght 
glimpses  of  whom  are  enough  to  convince  one  that  there  was 
character  in  the  family. 

When  Francis  was  of  fit  age  he  was  sent  to  what,  at  that  epoch, 
was  the  first  school  in  England,  the  foundation  that  flourished  in 
the  Westminster  cloisters  under  the  rod  of  the  renowned  Richard 
Busby,  then  in  his  prime.  From  Westminster  he  passed  in  May 
1681  to  Christ  Church,  and  found  himself  in  congenial  society.  The 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  at  the  time  was  Dr.  Fell  of  dubious  memory ; 
but  among  the  canons  and  soon  to  be  dean  was  the  celebrated 
Henry  Aldrich,  eminent  for  his  genius  alike  in  logic,  architecture, 
and  music.  The  society  of  the  House  at  that  period  was  spoken  of 
commonly  as  '  the  Christ  Church  wits,'  on  account  of  their  general 
turn  for  epigram.  But  while  cultivating  the  sprightlier  muses 
)r  their  port  and  tobacco,  a  few  of  them  did  not  altogether 
^lect  more  serious  studies ;  and  Atterbury,  on  being  appoiuted 

3or  in  1698,  determined  to  set  the  House  in  order.  In  a  letter 
m  his  friend  Smalridge,  who  had  followed  him  from  Westminster, 

have  this  sentence :  *  You  are  resolved  to  bestir  yourself,  you 
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aaj,  in  your  office  in  the  House ;  foresee  some  trouble  and  iU-mll 
and  are  yet  resolved  for  the  good  of  the  House.  A  hero  !  I  suppose 
you  expect  to  do  Uttle  good  but  upon  the  Westminsters.  No 
grufFness  I  beseech  you ;  use  them  dvillyy  and  stick  to  your  point.' 
The  passage  is  worth  notice,  because  it  shows  thus  early  the  stuff 
of  which  Atterbury  was  made.  He  was  by  temperament  a  re- 
former ;  a  man  of  strong  principles  and  earnest  zeal ;  and  a  Uttle 
disposed  to  carry  through  his  reforms  without  much  thought  for 
the  human  feelings  of  the  objects  of  his  reformation.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  experience  Christ  Church  had  of  his  censor- 
ship made  them  a  Uttle  reluctant  to  welcome  him  afterwards  as 
dean ;  and  there  is  a  sentence  attributed  to  his  friend  Smahidge, 
who  wrote  this  warning  letter,  and  who  oddly  enough  succeeded 
him  in  the  deaneries  of  CarUsIe  and  Christ  Church,  which  shows 
that  the  warning  had  not  much  efEect  on  his  dictatorial  temper : 
'Atterbury  goes  before  and  sets  everything  on  fire,  and  I  come 
after  him  with  a  bucket  of  water.' 

In  the  year  of  his  censorship  Atterbury  became  tutor  to  a 
gentleman,  who  some  years  later  made  a  figure  in  the  world  of 
scholarship,  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery. 
^  Mr.  Boyle,'  he  writes  to  his  father,  ^  takes  up  half  my  time,  and  I 
grudge  it  him  not,  for  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  and  while  I  am  with 
him  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  make  him  a  man.'  Atterbury  did 
what  he  could  also  to  make  Mr.  Boyle  a  scholar.  It  was  the  excel- 
lent custom  of  the  Deans  of  Christ  Church  to  keep  the  younger 
graduates  at  their  desks  by  setting  them  to  edit  a  classical  text ; 
and  it  so  happened,  when  Mr.  Boyle  was  ready  for  this  exercise, 
that  Sir  WilUam  Temple,  the  diplomatist,  in  a  Uterary  essay  (1692) 
had  praised  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  (which,  it  is  said,  he  had  not 
Greek  enough  to  read)  as  having  ^  more  race,  more  spirit,  and  more 
force  of  wit  and  genius,  than  any  others  I  have  ever  seen  either 
ancient  or  modem.'  Accordingly,  Mr.  Boyle  was  set  to  edit  these 
racy  epistles.  What  foUowed  is  weU  known,  but  not  perhaps  the 
share  in  it  that  belonged  to  Atterbury.  Boyle  had  appUed  to 
Bentley,  who  was  King's  Ubrarian,  through  a  bookseUer,  for  the 
loan  of  a  manuscript,  and  by  some  misunderstandiag  it  was  not 
lent  him  long  enough  for  complete  collation.  Boyle  thereupon  in 
his  preface  spoke  of  Bentiey  as  having  refused  its  sufficient  use 
pro  singyHa/ri  sua  humanitate.  Bentley,  seeing  the  complaint, 
explained  and  apologised,  but  Boyle  did  not  withdraw  the  offenaivB 
expression.    So  Bentley  took  the  opportunity  of  a  friend's  book 
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to  add  a  dissertation,  proving  the  letters  to  be  spurious.  This  was 
resented  by  the  Christ  Church  dons  as  a  publio  affront,  and  they 
put  their  heads  together  to  concoct  a  reply  to  Bentley's  dissertation, 
to  which  that  scholar  made  rejoinder  by  expanding  his  treatise 
with  notes.  The  Christ  Church  examination  bears  the  name  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  but  his  share  in  it  becomes  plain  from 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Atterbury. 

Sir  I  Yon  might  have  sent  these  papers  to  anybody  better  than  me,  whose 
opinion  all  along  in  the  controversy  you  have  not  seemed  very  willing  to  take, 
and  whose  pains  in  it,  I  find,  have  not  pleased  you.  In  laying  the  design  of  the 
book,  in  writing  above  half  of  it,  in  reviewing  a  great  part  of  the  rest,  in 
transcribing  the  whole,  and  attending  the  press,  half  a  year  of  my  life  went 
away.  What  I  promised  myself  from  hence  was  that  some  service  would  be 
done  to  your  reputation,  and  that  you  would  think  so.  In  the  first  of  these 
I  was  not  mistaken ;  in  the  latter  I  am. 

One  feels  that  in  those  dajrs  there  was  some  advantage  in  being 
a  person  of  quality,  if  you  were  allowed  to  put  your  name  to  works 
of  learning  which  your  tutors  composed.  It  was  this  Boyle  con- 
troversy, as  it  is  called,  which  first  made  Atterbury  known  in 
London  ;  for,  oddly  enough,  the  fashionable  world  was  interested  in 
it.  It  formed  an  incident  in  the  literary  debate  between  Ancient 
and  Modem  learning,  which  Temple's  essay  had  set  going,  and 
Temple's  secretary.  Dr.  Swift,  had  continued  in  his  '  Battle  of  the 
Books.'  And  we  must  recollect  that,  though  everybody  to-day 
knows  that  Bentley  was  right,  at  the  time  the  current  opinion  went 
with  Boyle.    Garth,  for  example,  in  his  '  Dispensary,'  writes  : 

So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle ; 

and  Swift,  in  the  '  Battle  of  the  Books,'  represents  Boyle  as  advanc- 
ing against  his  trembling  foe,  clad  in  a  suit  of  armour  given  him 
by  all  the  Gods,  i.e.  the  Christ  Church  wits,  as  the  representative 
of  <  the  two  noblest  of  things,  sweetness  and  light.' 

The  Boyle  controversy,  then,  first  brought  Atterbury  into 
notice ;  but  it  was  a  theological  controversy  that  first  showed  his 
capabilities  and  temper  as  a  Churchman.  The  centre  of  the 
RoTnanisiiig  party  in  Oxford  at  this  time  was  the  Master  of  University 
C  3ge,  Obadiah  Walker,  who  kept  a  private  printing  press  from 
^  ih  he  issued  many  books  and  pamphlets,  for  the  most  part 
1  ben  by  an  old  tutor  of  the  College,  Abraham  Woodhead.  One  of 
i  d  was  called  *  Considerations  on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther.' 
1      ^^erbury  replied  to  with  a  great  deal  of  sense,  and  in  a 
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style  the  secret  of  which  perished  with  the  eighteeiitli  centozy. 
I  most  give  one  sentence  : 

When  I  first  happened  npon  this  pamphlet,  and  by  some  peculiar  beaotiee  in 
the  style  easily  disoovered  its  owner,  I  was,  I  must  confess,  not  a  little  surprised. 
I  could  not  haye  imagined  that  a  man  of  so  big  a  reputation  as  the  author  of 
'  The  Gxdde  to  Controversy  '^ne  whose  thoughts  had  for  some  years  conTersed 
with  nothing  less  than  oecomenical  coimcils,  popes,  and  patriarchs — should  quit 
all  these  fine  amusements  for  the  humble  task  of  life-writing  and  drawing  of 
characters.  It  was  mean  prey,  I  thought,  for  a  bird  of  his  pounces,  and  the 
design  he  did  it  with  made  it  ten  times  more  a  riddle.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  have,  for  near  two  centuries,  kept  the  field  against  all  encounterers ; 
and  does  he  think  they  may  be  foiled  at  last  by  two  or  three  little  remarks  upon 
the  life  and  actions  of  a  single  Reformer  ?  But  it  looks  like  a  jest  when  the 
irregularities  committed  by  Luther  in  Germany  are  turned  upon  oa  here  in 
England,  as  if  anything  that  he  said  or  did  coidd  affect  a  Church  established 
upon  its  own  bottom,  and  as  independent  of  any  foreign  authorities  as  the 
crown  her  defender  wears. 

In  the  year  1687,  in  which  he  first  engaged  in  controversy, 
Atterbury  took  Holy  Orders,  married,  and  soon  left  Oxford,  ffis 
wife  was  a  Miss  Katherine  Osbom,  who  brought  him  £7,000,  and 
presently  a  son,  Osbom  (who  figures  in  the  later  correspondence 
as  the  ne'er-do-weel  Obby) ;  a  daughter  also,  who  was  to  become 
celebrated  for  her  devotion  to  her  father  in  exile,  and  who,  on  her 
last  visit  to  him,  expired  in  his  arms :  a  circumstance  on  which 
Pope  wrote  some  famiHar  lines. 

On  coming  to  London,  Atterbury  was  made  lecturer  at  St 
Bride's,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  presently  appointed  Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary  to  the  King  and  Queen.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elected 
preacher  at  the  hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem ;  it  being  the 
poUcy  of  our  forefathers  to  correct  vicious  women  and  tame  lunatics 
by  the  gentle  influence  of  sermons.  It  was  not,  however,  Atter- 
bury's  sermons  that  first  made  him  a  great  figure  in  the  Church, 
although  we  have  Steele's  testimony  in  the  *  Tatler '  to  their 
excellence,  and  the  testimony  of  Hoadly's  repHes  to  their  con- 
troversial importance  :  it  was  the  question  of  the  revival  of  Convo- 
cation. It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  readers  of  Cobnhill  who 
do  not  know  that  Convocation  was  for  eleven  centuries  a  legislative 
body,  meeting  concurrently  with  the  lay  parliament ;  that,  after  the 
Restoration,  it  surrendered  its  powers  of  separate  taxation  of  the 
clergy ;  and  after  the  Revolution,  when  most  of  the  bishops  were 
Whig,  and  most  of  the  clergy  Tory,  even  deUberation  was  considered 
dangerous,  and  it  was  prorogued  as  soon  as  summoned  from  1690  to 
1701.   It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  High  Church  party  would 
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cany  pasaiTe  non-resbtonce  to  such  a  practical  length  as  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  extmgiiislied  in  the  interests  of  the  State  without 
a  protest.  In  1696  there  appeared  anonymonsly  a '  Letter  to  a  Con- 
vocation-man/ asserting  the  right  to  meet,  and  attributing  the 
immorality  of  the  day  to  the  want  of  a  Convocation.  This  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  archbishop,  and  Atterbury 
replied  to  him  in  a  book  entitled  ^Rights  and  Privileges  of  an 
English  Convocation  Stated  and  Vindicated.'  As  a  result  of  the 
Btar,  Convocation  was  allowed  to  meet  in  1701,  and  the  privilege 
was  continued  for  sixteen  years ;  but  so  much  of  its  energy  was 
spent  in  wranglings  between  the  two  Houses  on  constitutional 
points,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  after  the  death  of  good 
Qaeen  Anne,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian  rigime. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  once  more  took  the  short  and  easy  way  to 
quiet  controversy ;  and  Convocation  did  not  meet  from  1717  to 
1850. 

Atterbury's  acknowledged  services  to  his  party,  and  some  un- 
acknowledged (such  as  was  later  the  composition  of  Sacheverell's 
defence),  were  rewarded  by  preferment ;  at  first  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Totnes,  and  a  canonry  at  Sxeter,  given  him  by  his  tifelong 
friend  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny ;  and  three 
Tears  later  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  The  party  disputes  of  the 
time  are  vividly  brought  before  us  in  the  refusal  of  the  Bishop  of 
OarHsle — ^with  whom,  as  Archdeacon  of  Carhsle,  Atterbury  had 
l?een  in  controversy  about  Convocation,  to  institute  him  to  the 
deanery  until  he  signed  some  propositions  asserting  the  royal 
supremacy.  Atterbury  very  cogently  replied  that  the  surest 
mark  of  his  regard  for  the  Queen's  supremacy  would  be  '  humbly 
(as  I  now  do)  to  desire  your  lordship  that  you  would  in  virtue 
of  her  Majesty  s  letters  patent  grant  me  institution  to  the  deanery 
of  Carlisle  without  delay,'  as  in  the  event  the  bishop  was  com- 
pelled to  do.  Seven  years  later  (1711)  Atterbury  became  Dean  of 
CSirist  Church,  and  in  1713  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Bishop  of 
Rochester ;  the  two  posts  being  held  together  because  of  the  small 
income  attaching  to  the  bishopric. 

Tn  regard  to  Atterbury's  behaviour  in  his  several  deaneries, 

0  y  persons  will  recall  the  judgment  of  Macaulay  in  his  briUiant 
8     ch ;  which,  if  it  does  not  actually  refuse  the  Tory  Church- 

1  I  any  virtues,  certainly  puts  them  all  into  parentheses. 

i  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  a  mild  or  equitable  gOTernor.    He  left  the 
c      ter  of  Carlisle  distracted  by  qnarrels.    He  found  Christ  Church  at  peace, 
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but  in  three  months  his  despotic  and  contentious  temper  did  at  Christ  Ohuicb 
what  it  had  done  at  Carlisle.  He  was  sncceeded  in  both  deaneries  by  the 
humane  and  accomplished  Smalridge,  who  gently  complained  of  the  state  in 
which  both  had  been  left  ...  It  was  said  by  Atterbnry's  enemies  that  he  was 
made  a  bishop  because  he  was  so  bad  a  dean.  Under  his  administration  Christ 
Church  was  in  confusion,  scandalous  altercations  took  place,  opprobrious  words 
were  exchanged,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  Toiy  college  would 
be  ruined  by  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Tory  doctor. 

Well,  there  are  two  sides  to  most  questions,  and  we  must 
remember  that  Macaulay,  as  a  good  Whig,  took  care  that  the  Tory 
dogs  should  not  have  IJie  best  of  it.  It  happens  that  we  have  a 
letter  from  Atterbury  in  reply  to  one  from  Swift,  asking  for  advice 
on  the  management  of  a  chapter,  when  he  was  made  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  which  puts  the  matter  very  plainly  from  the  decanal 
point  of  view  ('  Correspondence,'  ii.  17).  But  as  this  is  too  long 
to  quote,  a  sentence  from  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  eulogy  on  Atter- 
bury— ^written  after  his  disgrace — may  perhaps  be  accepted  as 
coming  near  the  truth  : 

He  was  always  for  maintaining  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  several 
offices  he  bore  in  the  Church ;  and  this  just  way  of  behaviour,  enforced  by  that 
steadiness  which  was  natural  to  him,  created  him  many  enemies  among  the 
canons  of  Christ  Church  and  prebendaries  of  Westminster,  who  naturally  must, 
by  their  own  interest,  be  obliged  to  oppose  any  dean  who  should  Tn^infaifa  the 
undoubted  rights  which  he  ought  to  enjoy. 

But  to  come  to  details — ^Atterbury's  tenure  of  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle  is  memorable  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Church, 
because  it  revealed  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the 
legislation  under  Mary  Tudor  had  left  Henry  VIII.'s  new  cathedral 
foundations.  Atterbury  discovered  that  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  had 
more  power  under  the  charter  than  he  had  under  the  statutes. 
Accordingly  he  disallowed  the  statutes,  on  the  ground  that  they 
lacked  the  authority  of  Queen  and  ParUament.  The  facts  aie 
shortly  these :  Under  Queen  Mary  an  Act  was  passed  declaiing 
the  cathedral  statutes  of  Henry  without  force,  for  a  technical 
reason,  and  giving  the  Queen  power  for  her  life  to  make  others 
under  the  Great  Seal.  She  did  so  at  Durham,  but  nowhere  else ; 
and  Durham  is  still  governed  by  the  Marian  Statutes.  The  same 
power  was  given  to  Elizabeth,  who  did  nothing  at  all.  Charles  I. 
gave  statutes  to  Canterbury,  Norwich,  and  Winchester ;  Charles  II. 
to  Ely  and  Worcester,  but  without  authority  of  Parliament;  so 
that  their  legaUty  was  highly  doubtful.  Hence  Atterbury  had  an 
excellent  case  in  law.    The  occasion  of  his  pleading  his  prerogative 
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was  not  perliaps  the  one  he  would  have  chosen ;  but  it  was  the 
first  tbst  presented  itself — a  month  after  his  installation.  Two  of 
the  minor  canons  ^  having  misbehaved  themselves  in  the  vestry 
by  kicking,  boxing,  and  by  words  abusing  one  another,'  were 
suspended  and  made  to  apologise  (November  1704),  and  in  the 
following  April  were  restored  to  their  office  by  the  vice-dean  and 
chapter  (the  dean  had  obtained  from  his  patron,  Harley,  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  a  dispensation  from  residence).  At  once  Atterbury 
protested  ^  on  the  account  of  the  right  conferred  on  me  as  Dean 
hj  the  Foundation  Charter  of  our  Church,  to  take  cognisance  of, 
and  punish,  all  such  offences  and  disorders.' 

There  were  other  cases  of  an  equally  trivial  nature,  one  about 
the  appointment  of  a  butler.  '  Your  pretending  to  name  a  Butler  ' 
writes  the  dean,  '  in  direct  opposition  to  the  powers  granted  me 
by  the  Foundation  (charter,  is,  indeed,  a  notable  step.'  Moreover, 
he  claimed  the  right  of  vetoing  presentations  to  livings  made  by 
&e  vice-dean  and  chapter  in  his  absence,  although  that  express 
power  was  given  them  by  the  statutes.  In  all  these  assertions  of 
the  decanal  prerogative,  Atterbury  was  supported  by  a  certain 
Dr.  Todd,  who  was  looking  for  the  reversion  of  his  stall.  The 
odier  canons  appealed  to  the  bishop  to  visit,  and  he  visited.  Atter- 
bury resisted  the  Visitation, '  based,'  as  he  said,  '  on  pretended  local 
statutes,'  as  being  derogatory  to  her  Majesty's  authority,  as  the  only 
legal  visitor  of  a  Royal  Foundation — a  £[ne  repartee  to  the  particular 
bishop  who  had  charged  him  at  his  installation  with  disloyalty. 
The  )^tation  was  held,  and  Dr.  Todd  suspended  and  ezcom- 
mnnicated.  Meanwhile,  the  Archbishop  saw  that  something  must 
be  done  to  secure  the  authority  of  the  statutes  of  new  foundation 
catjiedrals,  which  were  aU  thus  impugned,  and  what  was  done 
was  to  pass  an  Act  (6  Anne)  which  laid  down  : '  that  in  all  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches,  founded  by  the  said  King  Henry  VHI., 
sodi  statutes  as  have  been  usually  received  and  practised  .  .  .  since 
ihA  late  happy  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  to  the  observance 
whereof  the  Deans  and  Prebendaries  have  used  to  be  sworn  at  their 
installations,  shall  be  good  and  valid  in  law.' 

To  come  now  to  Christ  Church.  There  are  by  chance  preserved 
amongthe  Portland  MSS.  at Welbeck  (edited  for  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission),  a  series  of  letters  from  a  Dr.  Stratford,  one  of 
tiie  canons  of  Christ  Church,  to  Edward  Harley,  son  of  Queen  Anne's 
Lord  Treasurer — a  letter  every  two  or  three  days — and  we  have  there- 
fore an  almost  painful  insight  into  the  feelings  of  the  chapter  towards 
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their  dean.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  these  letters,  foil  of  what 
in  a  layman  would  be  called  spite,  to  those  of  Atterbury,  written 
during  the  same  period,  which  contain  only  one  sentence,  and 
that  a  short  businesslike  one,  which  gives  so  much  as  a  hint  that 
there  were  domestic  differences.  Of  course  the  reason  is  not  &r 
to  seek.  Atterbury  had  no  personal  quarrel  with  the  canons ;  all 
he  wanted  was  his  own  way,  because  his  own  way  seemed  to  him 
the  best  way ;  generally  he  took  it  without  raising  the  question  of 
his  right  to  take  it ;  if  he  was  opposed  on  the  plea  of  constitutional 
custom,  he  examined  the  custom,  and  usually  found  good  Reason 
for  disregarding  it.  To  do  him  justice,  we  have  to  remember  that 
his  schemes  were  generally  large  schemes ;  and  he  disliked  being 
thwarted  in  them  by  such  irrelevant  considerations  as  the  feelings 
of  Dr.  A.  or  Dr.  B.,  or  even  the  precedents  of  his  predecessors.  At 
Christ  Church  the  two  most  debated  questions  were  the  dean's 
claim  to  present  to  all  the  college  livings ;  and  his  dismissal  of  the 
chapter  clerk  who  was  old,  and  inclined  to  stand  on  the  old  ways. 
The  latter  question  was  fought  in  a  highly  constitutional  manner, 
the  canons  refusing  to  attend  chapter  with  the  new  clerk,  and  the 
dean  refusing  to  attend  with  the  old  one ;  and  as  at  the  height  of 
this  crisis  there  was  £1,000  in  fines  to  be  divided,  victory  would 
probably  have  lain  with  the  longest  purse,  only  at  the  height  of 
the  paroxysm  Atterbury  was  removed  to  Westminster.  One  passage 
may  be  quoted  from  Dr.  Stratford — ^a  description  of  a  private 
interview  between  him  and  the  dean — ^which  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
shows  us  very  clearly  the  character  of  both. 

November  16,  1711. — Our  Governor  and  I  met  last  night  in  my  little  parlour, 
Ute^tSte  at  his  own  desire;  he  sat  from  seven  till  nine;  he  retamed  after 
prayers  and  sat  till  twelve.  He  began  with  Gore's  fine,  and  grew  very  warm ;  I 
was  prepared  and  rebaked  him  very  seriously  for  his  passion,  and  took  the  liberty 
to  tell  him  how  little  I  thought  it  became  him,  whether  it  were  affected  or  real. 
To  be  short,  I  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  agrees  to  let  it  go  as  we  would  have 
it.  We  then  went  on  the  general  business  of  the  College,  I  gave  him  in  eveiy 
point  the  f uUest  information  I  could,  and  made  my  reflections  vnth  decency  to 
him,  but  freedom  enough  as  to  my  own  opinion.  He  took  occasion  in  his  dis- 
course to  drop  graciously  that  when  he  was  most  angry  with  me  he  took  me 
for  an  honest  man.  At  twelve  the  Judas  threw  his  arm  about  my  neck  and  kissed 
me,  and  desired  we  might  have  no  more  squabbles  for  he  hated  them.  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  say  that  with  a  good  conscience,  he  smiled  at  that.  He  has  been 
looking  into  our  muniments  and  finds  he  has  not  so  uncontrollable  a  power  as  he 
took  himself  to  have. 

If  relations  grew  more  strained  between  Dr.  Stratford  and  kis 
dean  as  the  months  went  on,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  explanation 
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Aat  these  chionicle  letters  were  being  sent  every  few  days  to  the 
son  of  the  dean's  patron,  and  that  the  dean  got  to  know  of  it. 

Ihember  %  1712. — I  hear  from  my  broiher  Smalridge  that  he  has  been 
allowed  to  have  an  hour  or  two  of  your  time.  We  are  all  sensible  of  yonr  lord- 
ship's concern  for  ns,  and  I  for  the  particular  share  I  have  in  it.  But  our  evils 
roquire  a  speedier  remedy  than  that  which  your  lordship  thinks  we  should  wait 
for,  nor  are  we  so  wicked  as  to  wish  ourselves  eased  of  that  which  is  evil  to  us  by 
that  which  must  be  greater  to  the  public.  Qod  forbid  that  a  son  of  perjuries 
should  under  this  ministry  be  preferred  to  the  mitre !  Promotion  surely  is  very 
improper  for  one  to  whom  a  pillory  would  be  an  unjustifiable  mercy. 

When  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  fell  vacant  a  few  months 
later,  it  was  Dr.  Stratford  who  took  the  Queen's  offer  of  it  to  the 
aged  Dr.  Sonth,  and,  on  his  decUning  the  post,  it  was  conferred  on 
Atterbury.  Over  poor  Dr.  Stratford*s  rage  it  is  best  to  draw  a 
veil. 

At  Westminster  we  cannot  trace  Atterbury  from  day  to  day  in 
the  pnvate  correspondence  of  any  of  the  prebendaries ;  so  that 
happily  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  great  works  of  building  with 
wUoh  his  ncune  is  imperishably  connected.  He  opened  his  tenure 
of  the  Deanery  by  demanding,  as  principal  commissioner  for  the 
lepairs  of  the  Abbey  church  under  the  terms  of  the  ParUamentary 
grant,  an  account  from  Sir  C.  Wren  of  what  had  been  done  and 
what  remained  to  do.  Roughly  the  report  was  that  the  south  side 
had  been  pot  in  order,  and  the  north  side  was  still  untouched  ;  and 
it  is  the  north  side  of  the  church  that  we  associate  with  Atterbury, 
espedaUy  the  north  porch  and  the  rose  window.  The  window 
seems  to  have  been  completed  just  before  the  end  of  Atterbury's 
leign,  for  there  is  a  tradition  that  at  the  close  of  his  trial  he  wished 
to  pass  from  the  House  of  Lords  through  the  Abbey  to  look  at  it, 
snd  was  refused  leave.  Perhaps  its  present  condition,  in  which  it 
nems  to  be  emerging  piecemeal  from  an  undeserved  obscuration, 
may  be  taken  as  significant  of  its  builder's  fame. 

Another  important  piece  of  Atterbury's  building  was  the  school 
dormitory  in  the  college  garden.  A  thousand  pounds  had  been 
bequeathed  in  1710  by  an  old  Westminster,  Sir  Edward  Hannes, 
01  of  the  Queen's  ph3nsicians,  for  a  new  dormitory  to  be  designed 
b]  fir  C.  Wxen,  who  drew  a  plan,  but  that  great  architect  declaring 
th  Bom  insufficient,  Dean  Sprat  and  the  chapter  obtained  a  decree 
fv  I  Chancery  empowering  them  to  use  the  money  to  repair  the 
ol  donoitory  in  Dean's  Yard,  This  was  April  26,  1713.  On 
Ji    ^10  Atterbury  waa  installed,   and    at    once   induced  the 
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chapter  to  reverse  their  decision ;  a  plan  was  approved,  based  on 
Wren's,  and  a  site  provisionally  fixed  upon  in  the  college  garden. 
And  there  the  matter  seems  to  have  rested  for  five  yearSy  while  tiie 
legacy  accumulated  interest,  and  Atterbury  turned  his  attention  to 
the  repairs  of  the  Abbey  church  and  his  own  house.  At  last,  on 
December  8, 1718,  the  dean  and  chapter  sent  a  unanimous  memorial 
to  the  king,  begging  for  a  donation  and  the  royal  patronage ;  but 
three  weeks  later  appear  the  first  official  signs  of  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  prebendaries,  a  decision  as  to  the  site  being 
carried  by  six  votes  to  three.  The  next  step  was  for  the  dissentientB, 
who  were  supported  by  Dr.  Freind,  the  headmaster  of  the  school, 
to  take  the  case  into  Chancery  on  the  plea  that  the  new  building 
would  deface  their  garden,  ^  and  require  the  same  to  be  put  into  a 
new  modell ;  and  two  rows  of  lime  trees,  which  stand  on  each  side 
one  of  the  walks  of  the  said  garden,  must  be  cutt  or  dugg  up,'  not 
to  speak  of  the  annoyance  to  the  adjacent  houses.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ordered  a  trial  at  King's  Bench  on  the  point  of  annoyance, 
and  on  that  of  the  interest  of  particular  prebendaries  in  the  conmion 
garden,  but  Atterbury  managed  to  get  the  House  of  Lords  to 
reverse  the  Chancellor's  ruling,  and  the  question  was  referred  back 
to  the  chapter  for  a  formal  statement  of  individual  opinions.  Six 
were  for  the  garden  site  and  six  against  it,  and  as  Atterbury  gave 
the  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  new  building,  the  House  of  Lords 
gave  its  decree  accordingly.  The  present  generation  of  West- 
minster scholars  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  fighting  dean 
for  carrying  his  point  against  the  selfishness  of  individuals,  including 
the  headmaster  of  the  school. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  less  important  domestic  differences 
between  dean  and  prebendaries  of  which  we  catch  glimpses  beneath 
the  formal  records  of  the  chapter  books,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  communicated  to  Dr.  Stratford  at  Christ  Church,  and  by  him 
to  Harley.  If  Atterbury  guarded  his  own  prerogatives  against  the 
prebendaries,  he  was  no  less  jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  chapter 
as  against  the  outside  world.  He  had  disputes,  for  example,  with 
the  wardens  of  St.  Margaret's  about  the  appointment  of  a  parish 
clerk  and  a  sexton,  in  both  of  which  he  was  worsted.^    He  seems  to 

'  The  rector  of  St.  Margaret's  tells  me  that  the  general  practice  had  been  for 
the  dean  to  recommend  individuals  for  election  by  the  vestry  to  the  various 
parochial  offices,  whereupon  the  vestry  would  elect  without  hesitation.  But 
when  Atterbury  strained  what  had  been  an  act  of  courtesy  into  a  legal  right, 
the  vestry  resisted  and  won  their  suit  at  law. 
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liATe  been  a  good  dean  in  many  lespeots,  caring  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Abbey  Bervioes  as  well  as  for  the  fabric.  We  hear  that  when, 
as  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  consecrated  Greenwich  Church,  he  took 
the  Abbey  choir  to  rang  anthems,  which  impties  that  it  had  a  good 
lepatation  mider  the  care  of  Dr.  Groft.  To  his  good  taste  the 
chapter  owe  the  only  silver  plate  in  their  possession.  Against  all 
tins  we  have  to  set  one  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  in  his  want  of 
caie  for  the  Abbey  muniments.  Addison  tells  us  with  what  zeal  he 
studied  them.  But  it  was  during  his  deanship  that  so  many  passed 
into  the  possession  of  his  patron  Harley,  and  are  now  in  the  Harleian 
collections  at  the  British  Museum ;  while  others  still,  it  is  beUeved, 
remain  at  Welbeck  (which  came  to  Edward  Harley  through  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies,  and  passed  by  their 
daughter's  marriage  to  the  second  Duke  of  Portland).  Whether 
he  gave  Harley  in  so  many  words  carte  blanche  to  take  what  he  chose, 
no  one  now  can  say ;  but  he  must  have  allowed  him  practically 
a  free  hand. 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  while  to  what  Pope  spoke  of  as '  Atterbury's 
softer  hour.'  He  was  a  friend,  and  a  good  friend,  to  most 'of  the 
famous  wits  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — ^Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
Gay,  Prior ;  even  with  Addison,  who  was  as  strong  a  Whig  and 
Low  Churchman  as  Atterbury  was  a  High  Churchman  and  Tory. 
To  begin  with,  he  was  himself  something  (not  much,  perhaps,  but 
somelhing)  of  a  poet,  of  the  school  of  Waller.  His  best  lines  in 
this  manner  are  those  upon  a  '  white  fan '  borrowed  from  Miss 
Osbom,  afterwards  his  wife : 

Flavia  the  least  and  slightest  toy 
Can  with  resistless  art  employ : 
This  fan  in  meaner  hands  wonld  prove 
An  engine  of  small  force  in  love ; 
Yet  she,  with  graceful  air  and  mien, 
Not  to  be  told,  or  safely  seen. 
Directs  its  wanton  motions  so 
That  it  womids  more  than  Cupid's  bow ; 
OiTes  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame, 
To  every  other  breast — a  flame. 

#at  if  not  a  great  poet,  Atterbury  was  no  small  critic.  His 
1  ace  to  the  1690  edition  of  Waller  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work ; 
a  there  is  in  the  chapter  Hbrary  at  Westminster  a  copy  of  another 
i  ion  of  that  poet  (1668)  in  which  his  critic  has  written  many 
I     'uidversions  and  not  a  few  emendations — a  bold  imdertakingv  of 

\  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
XIX. — ^NO.  no,  N.s.  12 
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February  1904.    Still  moie  to  his  credit  is  it  that  he  admired 
Milton  before  Addison  set  the  fashion  of  doing  so. 

The  first  reference  we  have  to  Swift  in  Atterbury's  correspon- 
dence occurs  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Trelawny  (June  15, 1704). 

I  beg  your  lordship  (if  the  book  is  come  down  to  Ezon.)  to  read  *  The  Tale  of 
a  Tub' ;  for  bating  the  profanenees  of  it,  it  is  a  book  to  be  valued,  being  an 
original  of  its  kind,  fnU  of  wit,  humour,  good  sense,  and|leaming.  .  .  .  The  town 
is  wonderfully  pleased  with  it. 

A  fortnight  later  he  writes : 

The  authors  of  a  *  Tale  of  a  Tub '  are  now  supposed  generally  at  Ozfofd  to  be 
one  Smith  and  one  Philips,  the  first  a  student,  the  second  a  Oommoner  of  Ghrist 
Church. 

But  three  dajrs  after  he  seems  to  have  got  wind  of  the  real  author, 
for  he  writes : 

The  author  of  a  *  Tale  of  a  Tub '  will  not  as  yet  be  known ;  and  if  it  be  the 
man  I  guess,  he  hath  reason  to  conceal  himself  because  of  the  profane  strokes  in 
that  piece,  which  would  do  his  reputation  and  interest  in  the  world  more  hann 
than  the  wit  can  do  him  good. 

Swift  was  in  England  for  a  while  the  next  year,  when  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Addison  and  other  men  of  letters,  and  he 
returned  in  1706  for  a  long  period.  But  it  is  not  till  the  ^  Journal 
to  Stella '  begins  in  September  1710  that  we  can  trace  his  relations 
with  Atterbury.  In  April  1711  he  took  lodgings  in  Chelsea  in  a 
house  opposite  Atterbury's  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  walk  to  London, 
and  for  the  next  two  years  they  saw  much  of  each  other.* 

Prior  was  another  of  the  wits  with  whom  Atterbury  was  on 
intimate  terms.  They  had  been  at  Westminster  together;  and 
one  or  two  letters  survive  which  show  the  awkwardness  of  a  bishop's 
having  Uterary  friends.  I  remember  a  man  of  letters  once  describ- 
ing to  me  the  awful  change  that  came  over  Archbishop  Benson's 
face  when  he  once  passed  from  general  conversation  to  soliciting 
some  preferment  for  a  clergyman  in  whom  he  was  interested.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  in  days  when  such  solicitations  were  every- 
day matters,  Atterbury  behaved  as  we  could  have  wished  him  to 
behave. 

Prior's  letter  and  Atterbury's  reply  are  printed  in  the  latter's 
correspondence  (ii.  58).  Prior  rejoins  with  good  humour ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  forgiven  the  repulse,  or  he  had  other  reasons 
for  dissatisfaction  (of  which  we  know  nothing),  for  they  quarrelled. 

*  A  portrait  of  Atterbury,  recently  sold  in' Dublin,  is  now  in  the  Deanery  st 
Westminster.    It  may  very  well  have  been  a  present  to^Swift. 
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A  sentenoe  from  a  letter  of  Atterbmy  to  Pope  speaks  thus  of  Prior 
after  his  death  a 

Septembtr  27, 1721. — I  had  not  strength  enough  to  attend  Mr.  Prior  to  his 
gmT6^  else  I  would  hare  done  it  to  have  shewn  his  friends  that  I  had  forgotten 
tnd  forgiven  what  he  wrote  on  me.  He  is  btiried,  as  he  desired,  at  the  feet  of 
Spenser :  and  I  will  take  care  to  make  good  in  every  respect  what  I  said  to  him 
when  living,  partionlarly  as  to  the  triplet  he  wrote  for  his  own  epitaph,  which 
while  we  were  on  good  terms  I  promised  him  should  never  appear  on  his  tomb, 
while  I  was  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  Yerses,  accordingly,  do  not  appear  on  the  tomb  ^ :  which,  it 
may  be  remembered,  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  ^Spenser's,  but  a 
very  handsome  tomb  with  one  of  the  few  good  busts  in  the  Abbey. 
What  Prior  had  written  on  Atterbury  certainly  required  some 
forgiveness.  He  wrote  two  epigrams :  the  first  was  by  way  of 
e^Htaph,  and  runs  as  follows : 

Meek  Francis  lies  here,  friend ;  without  stop  or  stay 
As  you  value  your  peace,  make  the  best  of  your  way. 
Though  at  present  arrested  by  Death's  caitiff  paw, 
If  he  stirs  he  may  still  have  recourse  to  the  law. 
And  in  the  King's  Bench  should  a  verdict  be  found 
That  by  livery  and  seisin  his  grave  is  his  ground. 
He  will  claim  to  himself  what  is  strictly  his  due, 
And  an  action  of  trespass  will  straightway  ensue. 
That  you  without  right  on  his  premises  tread, 
On  a  simple  surmise  that  the  owner  is  dead. 

That  is  good  fooling,  and  Atterbury  probably  laughed  as  much 
as  anybody.  The  other  is  not  fooling,  and  as  it  was  written  a  few 
months  only  before  Prior's  death,  it  must  be  what  Atterbury  had 
in  mind.  It  refers  to  the  burial  of  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
haiDshire,  in  Henry  YII.'s  chapel : 

*  I  have  no  hopes,'  the  Duke  he  says  and  dies ; 

*  In  sure  and  certain  hopes/  the  Isolate  cries : 
Of  these  two  learned  peers,  I  prithee  say,  man, 
Who  is  the  lying  knave,  the  priest  or  layman  ? 
The  Duke  he  stands  an  infidel  conf est. 

He's  our  dear  brother,  quoth  the  lordly  priest, 

The  Duke,  though  knave,  still  *  brother  dear,'  he  cries ; 

And  who  can  say  the  reverend  prelate  lies  ? 

*  The  triplet  was : 

To  me  *tlB  given  to  die— to  you  'tis  given 
To  liYe :  alas,  one  moment  sets  ua  even- 
Mark  how  impartial  is  the  will  of  heaven, 

WrXti  Atterbury's  conscientious  use  of  his  prerogative  as  Dean  in  this  matter  of 
spitaphs,  we  may  contrast  the  feeble  complaisance  of  Wilcocks,  who  allowed 
Gay's  amaiing  couplet : 

Life  i8  a  Jeat  and  all  things  show  it : 
I  thoaght  it  onoe,  bat  now  I  know  it. 

12—2 
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It  sounds  a  bad  bnsmess ;  but  what  aie  the  facts  ?  For  tbe 
dying  woids  attributed  to  the  Duke  there  is  no  authority.  His 
will  begins :  '  Whenever  divine  providence  shall  take  me  out  of 
this  world,  to  which  I  devoutly  submit/  and  it  prescribes  an  epitaph, 
which  contains  the  words  '  Christum  adveneror ;  Deo  confido ;  Ens 
entium  miserere  mei.*  Atterbury  would  not  allow  the  words 
^  Christum  adveneror '  to  be  inscribed  on  the  tomb,  as  savouring 
of  the  Socinian  heresy ;  but  a  Socinian  is  not  an  infidel,  and  the 
Duke  was  certainly  not  a  knave. 

With  Pope,  Atterbury  engaged  in  a  long  correspondence  on 
literary  matters,  the  poet  sending  an  occasional  poem  to  the  critic, 
who  dealt  almost  too  faithfully  with  them  in  his  reply.  But  when, 
in  1721,  the  poet  sends  to  the  bishop  the  well-known  lines  on  Addison, 
his  carping  tone  changes.  He  tells  Pope  he  now  knows  where  his 
strength  ties,  and  adds :  '  For  my  part,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see 
you  finish  something  of  that  kind,  that  I  could  be  content  to  be  a 
tittle  sneered  at  in  a  tine  or  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  in  reading  the  rest.' 

But  Atterbury  was  one  of  the  few  persons  at  whom  the  great 
satirist  did  not  sneer.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  genuine  respect  and 
tiking  for  him,  and,  of  course,  the  bishop  was  in  no  way  a  rival. 
Pope  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  defence  when  Atterbury  was  on 
his  trial  for  compticity  in  the  Jacobite  conspiracy ;  but  he  was  so 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  being  examined  as  to  his  own  retigion, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  broken  down  in  his  evidence,  and  could 
hardly  utter  a  word. 

And  so  we  reach  the  conspiracy,  about  which  very  tittle 
need  be  said.  We  who  understand  the  character  of  the  Stuart 
pretender  can  have  nothing  but  satisfaction  that  the  enterprise 
failed.  But  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  patriotic  Engtishmen 
and  Churchmen  joined  in  it.  Foreigners  were  never  popular  in 
England,  and  George  I.  was  a  foreigner ;  and  the  sentiments  that 
were  strong  enough  to  bring  back  Charles  II.  might  very  well,  if 
they  had  been  well  managed,  have  brought  back  James  III. 
(Jeorge  I.  made  no  attempt  to  concitiate  the  Tory  Churchmen. 
At  the  coronation  Atterbury  offered  to  the  king  the  throne  and 
canopy  which  were  his  perquisites  as  dean,  but  the  king  dectined 
the  present.  After  the  rebeltion  of  1715  the  Whig  bishops  chose  to 
draw  up  their  declaration  of  confidence  in  terms  that  could  not 
help  irritating  the  High  Churchmen;  and  not  only  the  firebrand 
Atterbury  but  the  '  bucket  of  water '  Smalridge  refused  to  sign. 
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If  Atterbnzy  had  been  left  to  manage  the  oomtpiiacy  it  might 
have  had  some  ohanoe  of  success  at  a  moment  when  the  buisting 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  had  spread  discontent,  for  Atterbuiy 
was  a  *  shrewd  contnver/  and  there  is  no  reason  to  credit  the 
story,  which  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Loid  Chancellor  Harcourt 
after  he  had  quarrelled  with  Atterbury,  that  in  the  general  unpre- 
paredness  on  Queen  Anne's  death,  the  bishop  proposed  to  pro- 
claim James  III.  at  Charing  Cross.  But  it  was  always  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Stuarts  that  they  did  not  know  whom  to  trust,  and  some 
of  the  leading  ministers  of  James  were  in  Walpole's  pay.  It  is 
interesting  to  read  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Stratfoid's  as  early  as  June 
1722  the  story  of  the  UtUe  dog  Harlequin,  who  was  to  play  a  part 
in  the  trial  a  year  later.  The  dog  had  been  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Mar  to  somebody  called  Mrs.  Blington : 

We  hear  Bnffe  [ie.  Boflen ']  has  been  very  uneaBy  upon  the  examination  of 
Johnson,  who  was  lately  seized.  Rnfle  had  much  dealing,  as  it  is  said,  with  this 
man,  bat  the  man  behaved  with  great  presence  of  mind,  and  has  owned  nothing 
that  can  be  to  Ruffe's  prejadice.  Bat  there  were  some  papers  seized  at 
HxB.  Barnes's,  the  woman  where  Johnson  lodged,  in  which  there  was  mention  of 
a  dog  sent  from  France  to  somebody  in  England.  The  woman,  npon  ezamina 
tion,  was  asked  much,  if  she  knew  anything  of  a  dog  sent  from  France.  She 
said  she  heard  there  was  a  dog  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  By  this  it 
seems  they  have  learned  the  cant  name  by  which  Ruffe  goes  in  the  letters. 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  June  5,  1722  ;  it  was  not  until  August  22 
that  Atterbury  was  arrested.^ 

But  already  on  May  19  Dr.  Stratford  notes :  *  Walpole  lately 
made  a  visit  openly  to  Buffe.'  How  delighted  the  old  gossip  would 
have  been  if  he  could  have  known  what  passed.  Among  the 
Atterbury  MSS.  at  Westminster  there  is  a  short  memoir  by  the  son 
of  Atterbury's  son-in-law,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  his  father  had 
passed  Walpole  on  the  stairs  of  the  deanery,  and  the  bishop  told 
him  on  entering  that  the  minister  had  offered  him  5fi00l,  a  year 
until  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  should  fall  vacant,  if  he  would 
abstain  from  opposing  the  Grovemment.  That  means  that  Walpole 
must  have  held  at  that  date  incriminating  documents,  and  tried  to 
buy  oft  his  enemy  before  breaking  him. 

&iter  he  had  been  seven  months  in  the  Tower,  as  there  was 
evidence  enough  for  a  trial  at  law,  a  <  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
he  Latinised  signature  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Ban  Stanley  has  a  carious  theory  that  Atterbury  plotted  in  a  secret 
..^^^r  (Memarialtt  p.  459).  But  as  conspirators  would  have  to  reach  the 
•  ♦i^w^Qgii  Dean's  Yard,  tiie  *  secret  chamber  *  does  not  seem  to  help  matters. 
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ties'  was  bionglLt  into  PaiUameiity  and  when  it  had  passed  tiie 
Commons,  the  bishop  was  heard  in  his  defence  before  the  Lords. 
He  made,  of  course,  a  most  able  defence,  which  would  probably 
have  secured  his  acquittal  in  a  law  court ;  but  as  everyone  knew 
where  Us  sympathies  lay,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  vote  like  mere  jurymen  on  the  bare  evidence  before  them, 
and  accordingly  he  was  condemned  by  eighty-three  votes  to  forty- 
three,  only  one  bishop,  one  of  his  recalcitrant  canons  at  Christ 
Church,  Gkiskell,  voting  on  his  side ;  on  which  Lord  Bathurst  made 
the  celebrated  jest  that  the  hatred  of  his  episcopal  brethren  could 
only  be  accounted  for  if,  ^  infatuated  like  the  wild  Americans,  they 
fondly  hoped  to  inherit  not  only  the  spoils  but  the  abUiHes  of  him 
whom  they  should  destroy.'  The  sentence  Was  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  offices,  be  incapacitated  for  holding 
any  civil  offices,  and  be  bamshed  for  ever  from  the  realm,  and  that 
no  British  subject  should  hold  hjij  intercourse  with  him  except  by 
the  royal  permission.  There  are  in  the  Chapter  library  at  West- 
minster a  series  of  annual  Ucences  issued  to  Us  daughter  to  corre- 
spond with  and  visit  him — one  marked  with  the  large  fee  of  61.  15«* 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  his  history  further.  He  embarked 
on  June  18  with  Us  daughter  and  son-in-law.  The  story  is  well 
known  that  at  Calais  he  heard  that  Bolingbroke,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Pretender,  was  pardoned  and  allowed  to  return  to  England. 

*  Then  we  are  exchanged,'  said  the  bishop.  He  Uved  nine  years 
abroad,  first  at  Brussels,  and  then  at  Paris,  afterwards  at  Mont- 
pelier,  acting  as  general  adviser  for  the  Pretender,  and  endeavouring 
without  success  to  save  Um  from  his  friends.  At  last  he  abandoned 
the  task  as  hopeless.  Li  1732  he  died,  and  his  body  was  brought 
to  Westminster,  to  be  buried  in  the  vault  he  had  made  when  his 
wife  died,  ^  by  a  particular  Hcence  from  the  Chapter  in  like  manner 
as  had  been  granted  to  Dean  Neal,'  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 

*  as  far  from  kings  and  kesars  as  the  space  will  admit  of.'  The 
coffin  was  opened  by  the  Custom  House,  to  search  for  lace,  really 
one  supposes  to  search  for  treasonable  papers.  No  monument  was 
erected,  and  the  position  of  the  grave  was  forgotten,  until  Dean 
Stanley  discovered  it,  and  marked  it  with  an  inscription.  It  was 
opened  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  when  a  grave  was  made 
beside  it  for  Dean  Bradley. 
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Pass  of  the  Thousand  Steps — ^by  vanished  men 
Of  ancient  generations  delved  and  dight, 
Scarce-trodden  staircase  to  the  lonely  height 

That  joins  green  shore  and  solitary  glen. 

The  work  stands  witness  past  the  centuries 

To  those  grave  builders  in  their  steadfieist  might, 

Briton  or  Roman,  conquered  or  conqueror, 
Whether  for  traffic  built  and  civic  ease, 

Or  planned  for  forays  and  the  swifter  spoils  of  war. 

But  we  who  break  this  solitude  to-day. 

An  age-long  solitude  of  silent  years, 

J^ollow  no  more  the  glint  of  raiders*  spears 
Nor  pack-slaves  sweating  up  the  stony  way ; 
Gbin  seek  not  nor  dominion ;  for  our  quest 

Child  of  long  peace,  and  free  from  alien  fears. 
Turns  to  more  gracious  use  their  rude  design, 

And  on  the  heights  whereto  they  blindly  pressed, 
Uplifted  we  see  visions  for  their  sight  too  fine. 

Men  change  and  pass ;  the  earth-power  cradling  all. 
Moves  as  it  moved  on  its  unhasting  march 
Before  the  Roman  learned  the  bridging  arch, 

Before  the  Cymry  felt  a  conqueror's  thrall. 

Hateful  to  them  the  aspect  of  these  rocks 

Deep  graved  by  frosts  that  splinter,  suns  that  parch. 

Which  now  we  love ;  and  o'er  yon  glimpse  of  sea 
The  west  wind  shepherding  his  cloudy  flocks 

Spoke  but  the  need  of  shelter  from  the  storm  to  be. 
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With  alien  eyes  they  saw  this  self-same  track 

Skirt  the  dark  Ujrn's  rock-shadowed  depths  and  thread 
These  cool,  wet  pastures  to  the  fiEur  dale-head ; 

Saw  these  bright  ferns  cling  in  each  stony  crack, 

Saw  purple  heath,  with  knots  of  golden  gorse, 
For  Bhinog's  royal  state  a  mantle  spread, 

This  matted  moss  with  sundew's  pearls  besprent, 
And  butterworts  beside  this  marshy  course 

Like  green  stars  shining  in  a  grassy  firmament. 


We,  later  breed  of  less  imperious  clay, 

Climb  lightly  what  they  built  with  stifled  groan 
And  labouring  breath — ^image  it,  stone  on  stone. 

Step  upon  step,  across  the  trackless  way 

A  steadfietst  path,  whereon  the  questing  soul 

May  surely  pass  the  untraversed  hills,  and  lone. 

Uncharted,  high,  estranging  solitudes. 

With  airs  too  thin  for  common  breath,  that  roll 

'Twixt  heart  and  heart  &r  off  with  mutual  longing  viewed. 


What  though  in  mind  we  never  may  attain 

That  cheerful  hope,  nor  soul  to  soul  embrace, 
Yet  well  if  firm  awhile  our  steps  we  base 

Where  underfoot  the  stones  we  tread  on,  strain 

The  myrtle  scent  from  fragrant  mountain  leaves 
And  the  fieu:  outlook  swims  through  ampler  air ; 

And  if  we  pause,  lo !  where  we  lie,  the  grass 

Green  blades  and  tiniest  flowers  for  carpet  weaves, 

And  to  our  being  unsought  a  thousand  beauties  pass. 
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Though  idle  hope  that  visionary  bourne 

May  never  reach,  still  these  old  stones  shall  rest 
A  landmark  of  the  unconsommated  quest 

That  leaves  not  e'en  the  unfinding  heart  forlorn. 

Nay,  haply,  we  being  gone,  its  stairs  may  guide 
New  souls  to  visions  by  us  unpossessed 

That  wait  their  finer  insight  to  remove 

The  veil  from  powers  that  join  us  or  divide, 

life,  change  and  death — death  and  all-reconciling  love. 

Leonakd  Huxley. 

NoTB. — A  fen  mUei  south  qf  Marleoh  Castle  a/n  wnfrequevded,  road,  Uanes  the 
coast  ami,  following  a  tTommerse  glen  Into  the  heart  of  the  hUlSy  merges  at  last  in  a 
seUtarg  track,  whieh  crosses  a  rooky  ool  into  the  wide  valley  beyond.  This  track  is 
carried  over  the  steep  ascent  by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  massive  slabs  qf  native  stone 
roughly  kerbed  on  either  side,  and  nearly  all  still  in  positicn  as  they  mere  pUiced 
by  the  unknown  builders  of  a  forgotten  antiquity. 
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COUNTESS  BERTHE'S  DREAM  MELODY. 
BY  M.  E.  FRANCIS  (MRS.  FRANCIS  BLUNDELL). 

When  Berthe  Stranyovics  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  she  was 
accustomed  to  fall  asleep  instantaneously,  though  some  people 
might  think  the  couch  which  she  sought  so  eagerly  not  particularly 
conducive  to  slumber.  The  aforementioned  pillow  reached  to  the 
middle  of  the  bed ;  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  the  uninitiated 
to  steer  clear  of  the  centre  monogram  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  coronets  which  adorned  the  comers — and  embroidery, 
however  ornamental,  is  somewhat  irritating  to  the  cheek ;  then  the 
lace-edged  sheet  was  buttoned  neatly  on  to  the  down  quilt,  and 
could  by  no  possibility  be  induced  to  '  tuck  in.'  Nevertheless,  it 
was,  as  has  been  said,  Berthe's  practice  to  fall  into  a  sweet  and 
dreamless  sleep  the  very  moment  she  laid  herself  do¥m ;  and, 
indeed,  when  one  comes  to  consider  what  a  long  and  busy  day  that 
was  which  had  just  ended  for  her,  the  fact  need  not  be  wondered  at. 
Countess  Berthe  was  afoot  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light  in  summer, 
long  before  it  was  light  in  winter,  and  most  of  her  household  duties 
were  accomplished  by  the  hour  at  which  an  Englishwoman  of  the 
same  rank  would  have  stretched  out  a  lazy  hand  to  reach  her 
morning  cup  of  tea.  To  Berthe,  as  to  most  Hungarian  ladies, 
household  duties  played  an  important  part  in  Ufe.  Winter  and 
summer  alike  she  was  in  her  store-room  soon  after  five  o'clock, 
dispensing  the  various  conmiodities  required  for  the  day's  use — 
flour,  butter,  eggs,  lard,  home-made  soap,  and  candles — every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  each  member  of  the  establishment  could  reason- 
ably prove  necessity  for  possessing.  Then  to  Mass  in  the  Schloss 
chapel,  where  the  old  countess  was  already  installed;  then  to 
breakfast — ^in  the  garden,  sometimes,  when  it  was  fine  enough. 
Breakfast  did  not  take  long  to  consume,  consisting,  as  it  did,  for 
the  most  part  of  fruit  and  rye  bread,  with  a  cup  of  sour  milk,  or, 
in  cold  weather,  strong  cofiee  and  boiled  cream.  Then  to  the 
linen-room — ^the  eyes  of  Countess  Berthe,  like  those  of  many  of  her 
countrywomen,  loved  better  to  dwell  on  the  contents  of  these  neat 
shelves  than  on  the  treasures  of  her  jewel-case.    From  the  exquisite 
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embioideied  napeiy  from  Vienna  to  the  coarse  cloths  grown  and 
spun  and  woven  by  her  own  peasants,  ever/thing  had  its  value. 
The  stables  came  next,  and  the  farm  premises,  and  the  village, 
and  the  chapel  again — ^why,  it  was  dinner-time  before  Comitess 
Berthe  had  finished  her  rounds. 

By  this  hour  the  old  countess,  her  mothet,  had  got  through  her 
share  of  the  morning's  labours — ^interviewing  the  inspector,  writing 
to  the  family  lawyer,  conversing  with  the  chaplain,  darning,  with- 
out spectacles  and  with  the  finest  thread,  some  scarcely  perceptible 
damage  in  tablecloth  or  pillow-case.  She  would  be  abeady  seated 
at  the  round  table  in  the  sunny  dining-room  when  Berthe's  small 
figure  would  be  descried  hurrying  up  the  path  that  led  to  the 
house,  with  dark  eyes  glancing  and  pretty  face  blushing  and 
dimpling — ^a  thousand  apologies  ready  to  fall  from  her  Ups  if  the 
dear  mamma  should  be  angry.  After  dinner  and  a  little  con- 
versation the  dear  mamma  took  a  nap,  and  Berthe  sat  quiet  for 
perhaps  the  only  time  in  the  day.  On  such  occasions  as  these  a 
look  of  gravity,  almost  of  sadness,  overspread  her  usually  gay 
face ;  and  the  old  chaplain,  coming  upon  her  sometimes,  would 
sigh  and  shake  his  head,  and  wonder  to  himself  if  the  dear  child 
would  ever  forget.  She  was  now  thirty  years  old,  and  the  affair 
of  which  she  was  doubtless  thinking  had  taken  place  eleven  years 
ago. 

But  Berthe's  pensive  looks  were  soon  cast  aside  when  the  dear 

nunmnriA  awoke  and  had  to  be  escorted  round  the  farm,  or  driven 

to  the  forest,  or  sometimes  merely  talked  to  as  she  sat  on  a  bench 

in  the  orchard.    And  then  it  would  be  tea-time,  and  after  tea 

Berthe  and  the  inspector  would  make  another  round  of  the  estate, 

and  the  great  oxen  would  come  lumbering  home,  seventy  or  eighty 

yoke  of  them,  each  making  his  way  to  his  own  stall  and  faUing  to 

work  straightway  on  his  supper  of  maize-leaves.    Then  Berthe  and 

her  mother  would  sit  in  the  garden  and  watch  the  sunset  over  the 

plain,  and  the  mountains  turn  from  sapphire  to  amethyst  and 

topaz,  and  back  again  to  sapphire,  and  finally  stand  out  black 

--linflt  a  sky  wherein  a  magnificent  moon  rode  forth  triumphantly. 

e  two  would  sit  hand  in  hand  sometimes,  so  much  absorbed  in 

)  beauty  of  this  nightly  pageant  that  the  major  domo  had  to 

m  them  reproachfully  that  the  supper-hour  was  past;    and 

m — why,  then  it  was  bedtime. 

These  ladies  led  a  very  uneventful  life,  as  may  be  seen.    The 
»nfony  of  it  was  broken  only  by  an  occasional  visit  to  or  from 
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neighbonis  and  relations,  or  by  a  day's  shopping  at  Presboig  or 
Tymau.  They  never  went  to  Vienna  or  Buda  Pest ;  they  seldom 
drove  as  far  as  Postyeny,  though  that  fashionable  watering-plaoe 
was  within  easy  reach ;  they  devoted  themselves  to  their  plaoe, 
and  to  their  people,  and  to  each  other — above  all,  to  each  other. 
Never  was  a  more  devoted  love  than  that  which  existed  between 
the  mother  and  daughter ;  and  each  was  happy  in  her  own  way. 

On  one  particular  night  Countess  Berthe  feU  quickly  asleep,  as 
usual,  but  instead  of  not  dreaming  at  all,  or  being  merely  visited 
by  vague  and  chaotic  visions  not  worth  recaUing,  a  very  distinct 
ftmcy  took  possession  of  her  slumbers.  She  imagined  herself  to  be 
seated  at  her  own  piano— that  beautiful  Erard  which  she  had  not 
touched  for  eleven  years — ^and  as  her  fingers  strayed  over  the  keys 
they  produced  a  melody  of  so  poignant  a  sweetness  that  in  her 
dream  she  wept. 

She  woke  with  tears  upon  her  face  and  with  the  melody  ringing 
in  her  head.  She  sat  up,  going  over  and  over  it  in  her  mind  to 
fix  it  there.  Had  she  been  a  more  accomplished  musician  she 
would  have  taken  down  the  notes ;  but  she  had  eschewed  music 
for  so  long  she  had  almost  forgotten  the  rudiments  of  the  art. 
Nevertheless,  the  strain  remained — ^persistent,  haunting,  of  extreme 
beauty,  as  it  seemed  to  her.  She  was  wide  awake  no^,  and  realised 
that  her  appreciation  was  not  merely  a  half -conscious  impulse  such 
as  might  have  come  to  her  while  stiU  under  the  influence  of  slumber, 
but  definite  and  deliberate.  Had  she  ever  heard  that  air  before  ? 
Had  it  come  back  to  her  from  those  far-away  days  of  which  she 
never  spoke,  or  was  it  an  inspiration  granted  to  her  suddenly  for 
some  imknown  purpose  ? 

Many  hours  did  Berthe  Ue  awake  that  night,  almost  fearing  to 
close  her  eyes  again  lest  she  might  lose  this  precious  thread  of 
melody ;  but  at  last  slumber  overcame  her,  and  she  awoke  only 
when  Anna,  her  maid,  kissed  her  hand  in  her  morning  salutation. 
Berthe  rubbed  sleepy  eyes  and  remembered.   Was  the  music  gone  ? 

No  ;  it  was  there  still,  pulsing  in  heart  and  brain. 

Never  had  she  dressed  so  quickly,  never  had  she  despatched 
the  waiting  throng  of  domestics  with  so  little  heed  to  their  ex- 
planations and  petitions.  It  wanted  still  half  an  hour  of  Mass- 
time  when  she  found  herself  in  the  big  drawing-room,  imlocking, 
with  trembling  fingers,  the  piano  that  had  been  mute  so  long. 

She  opened  the  instrument,  drew  out  the  wadded  cover  which 
had  served  to  preserve  its  sweetness  through  all  these  silent  years, 
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and  took  possession  of  the  music  stool.  Her  hands  strayed  over 
the  keys  as  in  her  dream ;  but  where  was  her  dream  melody  ?  As 
her  fingers,  stiffened  with  long  idleness,  slowly  and  painfully  picked 
out  the  notes,  the  magic  strain  eluded  her ;  the  sounds  that  she 
herself  produced  seemed  to  drive  it  out  of  her  mind. 

She  was  weeping,  not  as  in  her  dream,  from  exquisite  emotion, 
but  with  disappointed  longing,  when  the  door  leading  to  her 
motiier's  morning-room  opened,  and  the  old  lady  came  hastening 
towards  her,  a  loose  wrapper  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  the  little 
slim  feet,  which  had  once  been  the  toast  of  Hungarian  dandies, 
thrust  into  sUppers. 

*  My  little  angel,  do  I  hear  thee  play  again  ?  '  asked  the  countess. 
'  It  was  a  dream,  dear  mamma,'  said  Berthe  ;  '  a  dream,  and  it 

has  gone  from  me.' 

*  Ah,  if  thou  didst  know  what  it  is  to  me  to  hear  music  again,' 
said  the  old  lady,  laying  a  slender,  trembling  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

*  I  have  been  starved — starved  for  want  of  music  all  these  years !  ' 

*I  have  forgotten,'  said  Berthe  sorrowfully.  'Dear  little 
mother,  see  how  stiff  my  fingers  have  become !  And  I  am  so 
stupid.    It  is  there  in  my  head,  and  I  cannot  find  it  on  the  keys.' 

'  Dear  heart,  if  thou  wouldst  but  play  again ! '  sighed  the  mother. 
'  Thou  wouldst  soon  remember.  Ach,  if  thou  wouldst  only  play 
to  me  sometimes  it  would  make  me  so  happy.' 

She  spoke  with  such  yearning  accents  that  Berthe,  forgetting 
her  own  intangible  trouble,  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

*  My  above  all  beloved  mother,'  she  cried,  '  I  did  not  know 
thou  didst  long  for  music  like  that.' 

*  Just  to  play,  my  Uttle  angel,'  urged  the  countess  tremulously. 

*  I  only  ask  thee  to  play.  Think,  in  the  winter  when  it  is  too 
dark  to  read  or  sew,  how  it  would  make  the  time  pass  both  for 
thee  and  for  me.' 

'  But  I  am  so  stupid,  mamma,'  cried  Berthe,  with  a  little  laugh. 
'  I  have  an  air  in  my  head  now  ;  it  is  there  quite  clear,  and  I  cannot 
even  find  the  notes.    Thou  knowest  I  never  played  much.' 

*  No ;  but  that  was  because — thou  couldst  soon  learn,  Berthe. 
Let  me  ask  our  cousins  Bohonitz  to  send  thee  a  master  from  Vienna 
for  a  month  or  two.  A  few  lessons  would  recall  to  thee  what  thou 
hast  already  learnt.    It  would  be  such  an  interest  to  thee,  Berthe.' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Berthe  slowly,  '  he  could  help  me  to  find  my 
dream  melody.' 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  shortly  afterwards  the  cousins  Bohonitz 
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despatched  a  young  artist  from  Vienna.  He  was  stodTing  at  the 
gieat  school  of  music  there ;  but  this  was  vacation  time,  and  the 
classes  had  ceased  till  the  autumn.  He  was  a  young  man  of  eztra- 
oidinary  promise,  it  was  said.  The  professor  himself,  usually  so 
chary  of  praise,  h^  remarked,  on  first  hearing  him :  ^  Here  is 
something  for  the  platform.'  And  now  it  was  declared  that  Gr&spir 
Tyurek  was  the  pupil  whom  he  expected  to  make  most  stir  in  the 
world. 

He  arrived  just  about  dinner-time  on  one  brilliant  summer's 
day.  The  ladies  watched  Jdnos  pilot  the  tall,  broad-shouldered 
figure  through  the  long  suite  of  rooms  to  the  boudoir  where  they 
awaited  him.  Even  if  his  name  had  not  already  announced  him 
to  be  of  their  own  nationality,  one  glance  at  his  strongly  marked 
face  would  have  assured  them  of  the  fact.  The  dark,  rich  colouring, 
the  aquiline  features,  the  lustrous  eyes,  the  abundant  hair,  black 
as  night — each  characteristic  of  the  full-blooded  Magyar  was  there. 
But  Berthe  saw  other  than  mere  racial  pecuharities  in  his  face ; 
there  was  more  than  ordinary  vigour,  more  than  youthful  vivacity 
in  line  and  expression ;  there  was  power,  genius. 

With  a  charming,  gracious  smile  Countess  Stranyovics  rose  and 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  he  bowed  over  her  hand,  and  bestowed 
the  customary  kiss  upon  the  wrinkled,  taper  fingers,  if  not  with 
courtly  grace,  at  least  with  a  kind  of  gentle  reverence  very  pretty 
to  see. 

In  truth,  the  old  countess  was  a  beautiful  venerable  figure. 
She  was  much  taller  than  her  daughter,  and  erect  and  slender. 
Her  grey  hair,  which  still  retained  a  tint  of  the  gold  of  its  youth, 
was  smoothed  away  under  a  wonderful  fan-shaped  cap,  and  the 
face  beneath  was  pink  and  white  as  the  face  of  a  girl,  and  scarcely 
wrinkled ;  her  lavender  dress  f eU  about  her  in  trailing  folds ;  a 
soft  white  shawl  covered  her  shoulders.  These  garments  exhaled 
a  faint  perfume  of  violets.  There  seemed  to  be  about  her  whole 
person  an  exquisite  old-world  sweetness — ^a  freshness  unmarred  by 
her  seventy-five  years,  some  of  which  had  been  stirring  enough. 

Like  many  artists,  G4sp4r  was  extremely  susceptible  to  beauty 
in  whatever  form  it  presented  itself;  and  he  was  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  old  countess  that  he 
bestowed  at  first  but  slight  attention  on  her  daughter.  Berthei 
indeed,  with  her  small,  plump  figure,  her  simple  morning  dress, 
the  big,  shady  hat  tilted  over  her  dark  eyes,  looked  almost  insignifi- 
cant beside  her. 
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By  the  time,  however,  that  he  had  finished  his  second  slice  of 
the  juicy  sun-wanned  melon,  which  was  handed  round  immediately 
after  the  soup,  he  began  to  take  note  of  the  charm  of  his  future 
pupil's  face,  of  the  wit  and  piquancy  which  enlivened  her  speech, 
of  her  pretty  tenderness  to  her  mother,  her  gay,  gracious  atten- 
tions to  himself.  At  first  the  conversation  was  aU  of  musical 
matters,  of  Vienna,  of  the  great  professor,  of  concerts  and  operas  ; 
but  presently  it  became  more  personal.  Countess  Stranyovics 
chanced  to  inquire  from  what  part  of  Hungary  he  came,  and  he 
named  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesth,  well  known  to  her 
by  repute. 

*  Relations  of  mine  have  a  property  there,'  she  said.  ^  I  wonder 
if  you  have  ever  heard  of  them — Baron  and  Baroness  Szt6.nek  ?  ' 

*  To  be  sure,'  returned  he  very  composedly ;  '  my  uncle  is  one 
of  their  coachmen.' 

The  countess  was  a  little  shocked.  She  hoped  Jtoos  had  not 
heard ;  she  would  not  like  J&nos  to  think  less  highly  of  her  guest ; 
and  T&miSL8y  who  was  a  coachman  himself,  was  also  assisting  to 
wait.  It  was  scarcely  discreet  of  the  young  man  to  make  such  an 
avowal  in  the  presence  of  T4m4s. 

^  Tes,'  pursued  Herr  Tyurek,  helping  himself  to  the  gvlyds,  and 
quite  heedless  of  J&nos's  scandalised  expression ;  '  yes,  I  am  the 
Bon  of  a  peasant.  I  was  bom  upon  the  plains.  I  think  it  was  the 
winds  sweeping  over  them  that  first  taught  me  music.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  variety  of  sounds  produced  by  the  winds  in  those 
great  spaces.  I  used  to  lie,  as  a  little  fellow,  snug  beneath  my 
mother's  meniyik  and  listen  to  them.' 

The  countess  heard  him,  with  a  gentle  if  somewhat  strained 
smile.  The  mentySk,  or  great  sheepskin  cloak,  was  worn,  in  truth, 
only  by  the  peasant  folk.  But  Berthe  turned  to  him  with  bright, 
inquiring  eyes. 

*  A  west  wind,  for  instance,'  continued  G^sp^r,  '  sighing  over 
the  bare  plain  is  music  in  itself ;  and  when  a  fierce  blast  comes 
shrieking  down  from  the  mountains  it  produces  Wagnerian  effects, 
sets  forests  groaning,  swollen  rivers  leaping  and  thundering,  with 
curious  discords  and  harmonies ;  and  when  it  hurls  itself  through 
a  field  of  maize  and  makes  every  blade  sing  to  itself,  and  the  plumes 
whistle,  and  the  cobs  rattle — ^why,  we  have  a  symphony  ! ' 

Bie  enlarged  on  the  fancy,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  for 
some  time ;  and  Berthe  Ustened,  fascinated^  Was  it,  in  truth,  she 
wondered,  some  influence  from  without  which  had  prompted  her 
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dream  inspiration — ^the  creaking  of  Hhe  trees  outside  her  window, 
the  swinging  of  a  vane,  some  half-heard  ditty  sent  waveringly 
forth  by  a  peasant  roysterer  returning  late  from  a  carouse  ? 

'  I  can  believe  that  there  might  be  music  in  the  voices  of  the 
winds/  she  said ;  ^  but  do  you  think  that  a  sound,  trivial  and 
unbeautiful  in  itself,  can  suggest  a  really  fine  theme  ?  ' 

^  Certainly,'  responded  G&sp^,  wi^  a  sudden,  flashing  smile 
that  Ut  up  his  whole  face.  '  I  have  known  our  master  improvise 
so  exquisitely  that  the  listeners  wept,  from  a  theme  suggested  by 
the  grating  of  a  chair  on  a  stone  floor.' 

J4nos  was  now  handing  round  the  grapes,  and  G^p^,  drawing 
a  cigarette-case  from  his  pocket,  asked  and  received  permission  to 
smoke.  The  countess  presently  began  to  nod  in  her  chair,  and 
Berthe,  rising,  conducted  her  to  her  room.  On  looking  out  pre- 
sently she  descried  the  young  man  standing  by  the  margin  of  the 
Uttle  lake,  which  lay  embowered  in  greenery  beneath  the  sunlit 
rose-garden.  He  turned  as  she  approached,  and  watched  her  at 
ease  through  half-closed  eyes.  He  had  never  met  anyone  at  all 
like  her  or  her  mother.  While  Berthe  was  threading  her  way 
towards  him  over  the  lush  grass  between  the  rose-trees,  he  shot  a 
mental  glance  backwards  over  his  life,  recalling  the  women  he  had 
hitherto  known — the  peasants  of  early  boyhood  ;  his  fellow  pupils 
of  all  nationalities ;  the  fashionable  folk  to  whom  his  growing 
fame  had  of  late  introduced  him — ^no,  none  of  them  in  the  least 
resembled  these  delicate,  high-bred  women,  with  their  gentle  ways, 
their  little  condescensions  wounding  to  no  one  because  so  kindly 
and  so  unconscious ;  their  antiquated  notions.  They  belonged  to 
the  great  world,  both  of  them ;  yet  here,  in  their  retired  comer, 
the  rush  of  modem  life  passed  them  by. 

Berthe,  approaching  with  a  smile,  suddenly  detected  a  certain 
keenness  in  the  young  man's  scmtiny,  and  became  embarrassed. 
He  was  her  junior  by  several  years,  of  peasant  origin,  while  the 
bluest  blood  in  Hungary  flowed  in  her  own  veins.  She  was  mistress 
of  the  beautiful  Schloss,  to  which  he  had  just  arrived  as  a  stranger 
and  a  subordinate ;  yet  he  impressed  her  with  a  curious  sense  of 
timidity.  There  was  a  strength  about  his  personality  that  was 
almost  masterful ;  then  he  was  so  clever — quick  to  apprehend, 
ready  in  argument.  Even  during  their  brief  acquaintance  she 
had  noticed  that  he  appeared  to  see  aU  round  a  subject  and  to 
form  a  final  opinion  upon  it  in  less  time  than  it  took  herself  to 
approach  it. 
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*  When  my  mother  has  finished  resting,  we  hope  to  hear  you 
play,  Herr  Tyiiiek,*  she  said.  *  Till  then,  would  it  amuse  you  to 
take  a  little  turn  round  the  grounds  ?  ' 

Gklsp&r  dropped  the  end  of  his  cigarette  into  the  lake  and 
declared  himself  delighted. 

He  had  taken  note  of  Berthe's  new-found  embarrassment,  and 
she  became  even  more  interesting  to  him  in  consequence ;  but 
by-and-by,  when  they  were  walking  under  the  trees,  her  shjniess 
disappeared,  and  she  prattled  gaily,  while  he,  for  his  part,  was 
more  silent  than  usual,  watching  her  expressive  face  and  listening 
to  her  voice,  which  was  so  sweet  and  clear  as  to  be  in  itself 
music. 

Like  many  Hungarian  landowners,  Berthe's  ancestors  had  paid 
special  attention  to  the  grouping  of  their  trees ;  the  foliage  of 
these  was  most  harmoniously  blended.  The  vivid  gold  of  the 
acacias  was  enhanced  by  the  group  of  pines  behind,  and  the  mas- 
sive trunks  and  widespreading  leaves  of  the  majestic  plane-trees 
contrasted  with  the  delicate  growth  of  birch  and  poplar ;  maple 
stood  side  by  side  with  beech,  elm  overtopped  arbele.  On  the 
sloping  bank,  which  climbed  upwards  from  the  rose-garden  to  the 
terrace,  baby  acacias  made  points  of  light  among  the  evergreens, 
while  here  and  there  a  beautiful  hibiscus  stood  out  gay  with  its 
clusters  of  lilac  or  white.  Berthe  and  G^pdr  sat  for  a  short  time 
imder  a  great  plane-tree,  the  branches  of  which  nearly  swept  the 
ground,  looking  up  through  the  golden  green  at  the  cloudless  sky, 
and  idly  watching  the  little  winged  seeds  that  came  floating  forth 
from  the  clustering  pods. 

The  sound  of  a  shrill,  sweet  child's  voice  made  them  both 
start.  From  amid  the  tangle  of  greenery  by  the  lake  a  little  girl 
emerged,  waving  a  long  wand,  and  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
as  she  drove  a  flock  of  white  ducks  towards  the  water. 

*  I  have  done  such  work  often,'  said  Gdsp^r,  speaking  for  the 
first  time  for  several  minutes.  '  I  might  be  working  now  at  the 
plough  or  on  the  threshing-floor ;  yet  here  I  stand,  side  by  side 
with  you.  Countess  Berthe.' 

On  equal  terms,'  his  tone  seemed  to  suggest,  though  he  did 
ni  jpeak  the  words.  Berthe  raised  her  little  head  with  an  impulse 
ol     ^*^ghtiness,  but  in  a  moment  she  smiled  : 

or  music  will  lift  you  to  greater  heights  than  that,  Herr 

T         BK.' 

n  have  not  heard  my  music  yet,'  said  he  quickly. 

:• — ^NO.  110,  N.s.  13 
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^  I  know  that  it  has  made  you  what  you  are,'  letumed  she, 
with  a  touch  of  the  condescension  which  at  once  amused  and 
charmed  him. 

'  And  that  is ?  ' 

*  Something  very  different  from  yonder  little  girl.' 

They  went  on  again  after  this,  through  the  gardens,  and  past 
the  major  or  labourers'  quarters,  and  back  by  the  entrance  to  the 
village,  at  which  point  their  progress  was  barred  by  a  score  of 
brown-faced,  bare-legged,  Slovak  children,  who  rushed  headlong 
to  kiss  the  gracious  lady's  hand.  G^spir  watched  her  as  she 
stood  patting  the  dusty  flaxen  heads,  and  patiently  extending  her 
pretty  plump  hand,  to  be  first  tapped  upon  the  palm  by  small 
eager  fingers,  and  then  kissed  upon  the  back  by  little  mouths  that 
were  always  fervent,  and  sometimes  sticky  into  the  bargain.  She 
spoke  to  them  in  Slavonian^  laughed  occ€k8ionally,  reproved  gently 
when  a  too  impetuous  baby  courtier  rolled  a  brother  in  the  dnst. 
She  might  have  been  called  a  little  queen  if  she  had  not  looked 
even  more  Uke  a  little  mother.  When  the  last  imp  had  paid  his 
devoirs,  Berthe  and  Gdsp^  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Schloss  9 
and  by  that  time  the  countess  was  awake  and  awaiting  them  in 
the  big  cool  drawing-room,  with  its  parquet  floor  and  brocade 
hangings — the  pot-pourri,  made  yearly  according  to  the  old  lady's 
directions  from  a  famous  recipe  which  had  been  in  her  family  for 
generations,  permeating  every  comer  with  its  faint,  suggestive 
sweetness. 

Gdsp&r  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  which  had  been  tuned  in 
honour  of  his  advent,  shook  back  his  dark  locks,  and  played  a  few 
chords  by  way  of  prelude.  The  old  lady,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion, folded  her  hands  upon  her  lap.  Berthe  sank  into  a  chair 
a  little  behind  the  musician.    Then  he  began  to  play  in  earnest. 

In  after  years  Gdspar  Tyurek  came  to  be  recognised  as  one  of 
the  musical  forces  of  the  world ;  and  even  at  that  early  stage  of 
his  career  his  extraordinary  power  made  itself  instantaneously 
felt.  The  heart-strings  of  the  listeners  seemed  to  vibrate  in  unison 
with  the  sounds  which  his  strong  supple  fingers  drew  from  the 
keys. 

'  How  can  we  thank  you  enough  ?  '  cried  Countess  Stranyovics 
when  she  had  exhausted  herself  in  praise.  '  Berthe,  here  is  one 
who  will  indeed  be  a  help  to  thee.' 

But  Berthe  made  no  answer ;  she  was  standing  with  her  back 
to  them,  and  with  one  hand  raised  to  her  face. 
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'  She  is  ganz  gervhrty  said  her  mother ;  ^  the  old  have  fewer 
tears.  Ah,  hearts  grow  hard  with  age,  but  for  all  that  you  have 
stined  mine  to-day,  Herr  Tyurek.  Here  is  one,  I  say,  my  child, 
who  will  help  thee  with  ease  to  discover  that  of  which  thou  art  in 
aeaich.  My  daughter  had  a  special  motive,'  she  added,  turning 
agam  to  G^p&r,  *  for  wishing  to  enlist  your  help — ^hadst  thou  not, 
Berthe  ? ' 

Berthe  looked  round  with  suspiciously  bright  eyes. 

'  Dear  mamma,  let  us  not  speak  of  that  now.  Will  not  Herr 
Tyurek  play  again  ?  ' 

Next  morning,  while  Countess  Stranyovics  was  darning  her 
house-linen  in  the  big  airy  chamber  adjoining  the  linen-room, 
Berthe  took  her  first  music  lesson. 

*  I  must  tell  you,  to  begin  with,'  she  said,  '  that  I  have  not 
touched  the  piano  for  eleven  years.' 

Gf4sp^  had  been  sorting  a  pile  of  music  that  lay  on  the  instru- 
ment, and  now  turned  round  with  an  astonished  face. 
'  In  the  name  of  heaven,  why.  Countess  Berthe  ?  ' 
She  flushed  and  drew  herself  up  involuntarily. 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  why,'  she  returned ;  and  then,  immediately 
altering  her  tone :  *  WeU,  to  continue ;  in  the  second  place,  my 
fingers  are  as  stifE  as  matches.' 

*  Naturally ! '  said  he. 

'  In  the  third  place,  I  have  never  played  much ;  at  the  best  of 
times  I  was  an  indifEerent  pianist.' 

'  So  ?  '  returned  he.     '  Well,  now  /  will  tell  you  a  few  things.' 

And  thereupon  he  began,  with  infinite  pains  and  patience,  to 
explain  to  her  how  to  hold  her  hands  upon  the  piano  ;  how  to  play 
certain  scales  and  exercises ;  how,  in  fact,  to  apply  herself  to  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  which  she  sought  to  acquire.  She  forgot  her 
nervousness  as  the  lesson  proceeded;  he  was  so  interesting,  so 
clear,  so  much  in  earnest. 

Suddenly  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  remarking :  '  I 
have  given  you  a  certain  amount  of  information  ;  it  is  my  turn  to 
ask  for  some.  May  I  inquire.  Countess  Berthe,  why,  since  you 
hf^'i  neglected  your  musical  studies  for  so  long  a  time,  since, 
w  rding  to  your  own  account,  you  were  never  very  proficient, 
7<    should  all  at  once  desire  to  resume  them  ? ' 

Fhere  are  several  reasons,'  said  Berthe,  laughing.  *I  fear 
I  list  again  quote  one,  two,  and  three.  Number  one — ^I  have 
a     ~-  been  passionately  fond  of  music' 

13—2 
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*  That  goes  without  sajing,^  letumed  he.  '  Are  you  not  a 
Magyar  ?    Nevertheless,  it  explains  nothing.' 

^  Number  two/  went  on  Berthe,  colouring  and  speaking  quickly ; 

*  number  two — ^my  mother  wishes  it.' 

G&sp^  bowed,  but  appeared  unconvinced. 

*  Number  three/  began  Berthe,  and  then  she  stopped. 

*  Now  we  come  to  the  real  reason,'  said  he. 

But  Berthe  remained  silent.  It  seemed  to  her  very  difficult  to 
talk  about  her  dream  to  this  clever  young  man,  who  had  seen  so 
much  and  heard  so  much,  and  whose  keen  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  face  with  an  almost  quizzical  expression. 

'  I  don't  think  you  would  understand,'  she  faltered  slowly« 

*  Try  me,'  he  pleaded  in  a  low  voice ;  then,  as  once  more  she 
shook  her  head,  his  whole  face  changed ;  his  gaze  became  earnest, 
compelling. 

*  I  think  you  must  tell  me,'  he  said. 

Berthe  yielded  to  the  stronger  will.  Half-falteringly  at  first, 
then  with  growing  enthusiasm  she  related  her  dream. 

He  plied  her  with  questions,  and  soon  became  as  eager  as 
she. 

*  Can  you  not  give  me  some  idea  of  it  ? '  he  asked  excitedly. 

*  Since  you  hear  it  inwardly  so  distinctly  even  now,  surely  you 
can  at  least  indicate  it.' 

Berthe  laid  her  fingers  on  the  keys,  struck  one  note  and  then 
another,  and  snatched  her  hands  away. 

*  I  cannot — I  cannot ! ' 

'  Do  not  be  childish,'  he  cried  impatiently.  *  Think  a  moment 
— now  try.' 

*  Oh,  no  1 '  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up,  almost  in  tears ;  *  the 
first  note  I  strike  drives  it  away.' 

G^spdr  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder ;  his  eyes  were  ablaze, 
his  face  pale. 

*  Sit  down,'  he  commanded  ;  '  sit  down  and  try  again.' 
Berthe,  dominated  in  spite  of  herself,  and  so  much  agitated 

that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  did,  sat  down  once  more  and 
touched  the  keys ;  then  her  hands  dropped,  and  she  suddenly 
began  to  sing.  Her  voice,  a  soprano  of  rare  quality,  sweet  and 
clear  and  strong,  without  the  faintest  hint  of  harshness,  rang  out 
with  startling  effect ;  it  took  Gasper  completely  by  surprise ;  but 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  bewilderment  the  strain 
ceased  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun. 
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*  Who  could  have  believed,*  he  cried,  *  that  you  could  sing  like 
that  ?    What  a  voice  !    Dear  heaven,  what  a  voice  !  * 

She  started  up,  raising  her  hands  to  her  head. 

*  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  sung  ?  '  she  stammered.  '  My  God  ! 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.' 

*You  have  mistaken  your  vocation,  Countess  Berthe,'  ex- 
claimed G&spir,  beside  himself  with  artistic  delight ;  '  you  must 
not  waste  time  at  the  piano.  Your  voice  would  make  the  fortune 
of  a  prima  donna ;  and  surely  it  is  already  well-trained.  You  must 
sing — ^you  must  only  sing.' 

*  Oh,  no,  no ! '  returned  she,  in  deep  agitation ;  '  I  did  not 
mean  to  sing.  I  will  never  sing  again,  never — never.  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  ask  me  why ;  I  beg  of  you  not  to  tell  my  mother  that 
you  have  heard  me — ^not  to  allude  to  this  again.' 

She  hurried  towards  the  door,  but,  when  half-way  across  the 
room,  turned  and  came  back.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  her 
lips  still  quivered,  but  her  eyes  were  eager. 

*  What  I  sang  to  you — ^by  mistake,'  she  said  tremulously,  '  was 
the  music  I  hei^  in  my  dream.  Could  you  remember  it — could 
you  reproduce  it  ?  ' 

The  intensity  of  her  desire  seemed  to  compel  response  ;  he  was, 
for  the  moment,  dominated,  as  she  had  been  a  little  time  before. 
He  went  to  the  piano,  and  presently  the  melody  came  forth,  if  not 
with  the  magic  of  her  dream,  at  least  with  something  of  its  wild 
beauty,  its  penetrating  sweetness. 

*  You  have  succeeded ! '  she  cried,  and  clapped  her  hands 
together,  her  face  aU  rosy  with  sudden  joy.  *  It  is  there — ^it  is 
there  !    Oh,  how  shall  I  thank  you  ?  ' 

Like  one  in  a  trance  he  played  on,  his  face  rapt,  his  dilated 
eyes  fixed  on  hers.  New  wondrous  harmonies  were  heard,  subtle 
changes ;  the  music  seemed  to  become  every  moment  more  majestic, 
more  suggestive ;  yet  the  dream  mo^if  made  itself  felt  through  all. 

Coimtess  Stranyovics,  having  finished  her  task,  came  hurrying 
in  presently  from  the  adjoining  boudoir,  and  found  the  two  absorbed, 
ecstatic,  oblivious,  it  would  seem,  of  aU  sublunary  things.  Her 
d  ghter  started  at  her  touch  like  a  sleep-walker  suddenly  awakened. 
I  a  moment,  however,  she  recollected  herself,  and  fell  upon  the 
0     lady's  neck,  weeping  for  pure  gladness. 

Listen,  listen !     He  has  found  it !     He  has  found  my  dream 

"utess  Stranyovics  listened,  and  weptjtoo.     These' Magyar 
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women  have  emotional  natures,  and,  in  spite  of  her  previous 
declaration  that  tears  were  rare  with  her,  in  moments  of  agitation 
the7  came  readily  enough. 

Presently  she  approached  the  piano  where  the  young  man  still 
sat  caressing  the  keys  in  gentlest  pianissimo. 

^  Is  it  not  strange,*  she  said,  '  that  my  daughter  should  have 
had  so  beautiful  a  dream  ?  Had  you  ever  heard  anything  like 
this  air  before  ? ' 

'  Never ! '  said  he ;  and  he  looked  at  Countess  Berthe. 

^  But  is  it  not  surprising,'  she  continued,  turning  to  her  daughter, 
*  that  Herr  Tyurek  should  have  been  able  to  put  it  into  shape  ? 
How  clever  he  must  be,  nickt ! ' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  answered  Berthe  with  a  troubled  look ;  '  it  is 
more  his  than  mine  now.' 

*  No,  no  ;  it  is  yours — all  yours,'  he  cried  eagerly ;  and  then  he 
rose  from  the  piano,  and  said  in  a  voice  too  low  to  be  heard  by 
the  old  lady : 

'  I,  for  one,  am  not  surprised  that  this  inspiration  should  have 
come  to  you ;  you  are  in  touch  with  everything  that  is  sweet  and 
harmonious  and  beautiful.' 

The  inevitable  was  rapidly  coming  to  pass.  Given  a  young 
man  at  the  most  impressionable  age,  possessed  of  an  artistic 
temperament  and  a  vivid  imagination;  throw  him  into  daily,  almost 
hourly,  contact  with  a  particularly  charming  and  lovable  woman, 
amid  surroundings  romantic  and  almost  unique ;  add  a  mystery 
intimately  connected  with  a  past  of  which  she  never  speaks,  and 
the  conclusion  is  foregone. 

G^p^r  did  not  attempt  to  struggle  against  his  destiny,  though 
at  first  he  was  prudent  enough  to  drop  no  hint  of  his  ever-growing 
ardour.  He  would  not  allow  his  case  to  be  desperate.  Not  only 
was  he  hopeful,  but  convinced  of  ultimate  success.  Never  in  all 
his  vigorous  life  had  he  been  baulked  in  anything  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart.  Already  he  had  been  transformed  from  an  ignorant 
peasant  into  an  educated  gentleman ;  from  a  strolling  player  in  a 
gipsy  band  to  a  finished  artist.  Fame  awaited  him  in  the  near 
future ;  the  consciousness  of  his  own  powers  seemed  to  promise 
the  attainment  of  any  goal  he  chose  to  reach ;  Countess  Berthe 
herself  had,  during  their  brief  intercourse,  ever  yielded  to  his 
wishes  on  all  points  save  one.  One  day  he  would  solve  the  mystery 
and  do  away  with  the  ill-judged  resolution  which  forbade  her  to 
sing.    She  should  sing  for  him  if  for  no  one  else.    Already  the 
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memoiy  of  her  voice,  though  only  once  heaid,  inspired  him  to 
achievements  such  as  he  had  not  hitherto  accompHshed.  He 
played  with  ever-increasing  mastery  of  his  instrument;  he  im- 
provised after  a  fashion  that  would  have  astonished  those  who 
knew  him  best ;  he  worked  out  a  finished  composition  from  Countess 
Berthe's  dream  which  filled  her  with  gratitude  and  delight. 

Meanwhile  her  education  proceeded  apace.  She  was  docile, 
intelligent,  and  possessed  of  an  essentially  musical  temperament. 
Under  GkLsp^r's  energetic  tuition  her  progress  was  such  as  to 
astonish  both  herself  and  her  mother. 

At  length,  however,  the  eve  of  his  departure  came.  The  pro- 
fessor had  returned  to  Vienna ;  the  classes  were  to  be  resumed. 
This  was  to  be  Tyurek's  last  term,  and  he  must  not  waste  a  day 
of  it. 

When  Berthe  had  finished  her  lesson,  she  turned  round  upon 
her  chair  and  began,  in  rather  quavering  tones,  to  thank  her  master 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  with  her ;  but  all  at  once  something 
in  his  face  made  the  words  die  upon  her  lips. 

*  Yes,'  said  Tyurek ;  and  leaning  forward  he  suddenly  took 
possession  of  both  her  hands.  *  Yes,  I  love  you,  Berthe.  I  will 
say  it — ^I  must  say  it  before  I  go.' 

She  drew  away  her  hands,  looking  startled  but  not  angry,  and 
gently  shook  her  head. 

*I  know  there  are  a  thousand  obstacles,'  said  Gdsp^r  vehe- 
mently, '  but  I  will  break  them  down — I  will  sweep  them  away. 
My  love  is  too  great  to  be  withstood — ^you  will  marry  me,  Countess 
Berthe.' 

Again  she  shook  her  head  : 

*  There  is  one  barrier  that  can  never  be  swept  away.' 

And  then  suddenly  she  began  to  laugh,  a  laugh  with  a  hint  of 
tears  in  it : 

*  Why,  you  foolish  boy,  I  am  five  or  six  years  older  than  you.' 

*  Five  or  six  years  ! '  he  echoed,  *  K  it  were  twenty  years  what 
would  it  matter  ?    One  does  not  count  hfe  by  years.' 

*  And  do  you  think,'  she  continued,  still  playfully,  '  that  my 
mother  would  consent  to  part  from  me  ?  ' 

*  I  would  wait,'  he  said.  '  The  time  will  come,  Berthe,  when 
you  will  be  alone  in  the  world,  and  then  you  may  be  glad  to  turn 
to  one  who  loves  you.' 

Her  face  clouded  over,  and  she  was  silent. 

'Does  this  insurmountable  difficulty,'  he  cried,  with  bitter 
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emphasis,  ^  come  from  the  difference  in  our  rank?    I  am  a  son  of 

the  people — of  the  lowest  among  the  people — and  you ^ 

^  There  is  no  question  of  these  things/  she  interrupted  hastily. 
*  Genius  is  a  leveller  of  all  such  distinctions ' 

*  Yes,*  he  broke  out,  interrupting  her  in  his  turn ;  *  you  think 
perhaps  you  would  stoop  to  me,  but  I  tell  you  I  should  raise  you. 
With  you  at  my  side  there  is  no  greatness  I  could  not  achieve.' 

^  Alas,'  said  she,  ^  it  can  never  be  !  My  dear  master,  you  must 
become  great  without  me.' 

She  was  trying  to  speak  lightly  again,  but  he  would  have  none 
of  it.    His  face  was  pale  and  drawn,  his  voice  harsh. 

*  What  lies  between  us,  then  ? '  he  asked  brokenly.  *  What  is 
it  that  keeps  us  apart  ?  You  shall  tell  me ;  I  have  a  right  to 
know.* 

Berthe  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  seeing  his  deadly 
earnest,  yielded  to  a  generous  impulse.  She  unfastened  the  little 
jewelled  watch  that  was  pinned  to  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and, 
touching  the  spring,  sent  the  lid  flying  open.  Within,  crisply 
curled  upon  its  shining  surface,  lay  a  short  lock  of  dark  hair. 
^  I  understand,'  said  G^p^r  in  a  low  voice ;  ^  I  have  done.' 
Leaving  her  side  he  took  a  turn  about  the  room,  and  then 
paused  opposite  to  her. 

*  Is  it  on  account  of — of  him  that  you  will  never  sing  ?  ' 

^  It  was  because  of  my  singing  that  he  died,'  she  said.  '  The 
man  who  killed  him  made  a  wager  with  another  that  I  would  sing 
a  certain  revolutionary  song  if  he  asked  me.  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  bet,  and,  being  but  a  girl,  young  and  foolish,  compUed,  thinking 
no  harm ;  but  he  ' — ^glancing  downwards  at  the  closed  watch — *  he 
imagined  I  had  been  insulted,  and  he  challenged  the  other  and 
fell.  And  then  I  vowed  that  never  while  I  lived  would  I  sing 
another  note.' 

'  You  did  wrong,'  cried  G^sp^r ;  *  you,  who  loved  him,  should 
have  dedicated  the  best  you  have  to  the  thought  of  him.  His 
memory  should  have  inspired  you ;  you  should  have  sent  your 
voice  ringing  through  the  world  in  his  honour.  This  is  what  my 
love  shall  do  for  you,  Berthe — do  not  think  I  shall  cease  to  love 
you  because  we  are  to  spend  our  lives  apart.  Wherever  I  go  I  take 
the  thought  of  you  with  me ;  to  whatever  heights  I  may  climb, 
there  shall  you  be  enthroned  beside  me ;  through  all  my  music 
I  shall  listen  to  the  inspiration  of  your  dream.' 

And  so  Q^p&r  Tyurek  went  out  into  the  world  with  a  strong 
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heart  if  a  sad  one.  As  the  valour  of  a  knight  of  old  was  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  bore  his  lady's  colouis,  so  was  Gdspdr 
spurred  on  to  do  great  deeds  in  honour  of  her  whose  sweet  memory 
he  carried  deep  in  his  inmost  soul.  All  through  the  years  he 
seemed  to  hear  her  singing,  and  he  never  failed  to  draw  fresh 
inspiration  from  that  voice  which  she  had  vowed  should  be  for  ever 
mute.  Thus  the  two  sorrowful  loves  were  linked  together  by  the 
golden  notes  of  Countess  Berthe's  dream  melody ;  and  her  very 
silence  gave  music  to  the  world. 
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I  THINK  I  can  scarcely  contrive  a  more  fitting  preface  to  an  article 
on  'the  ether'  than  the  two  quotations  which  follow.  They 
indicate  in  the  fewest  possible  words  how  far  we  have  travelled 
since  the  days  when  '  the  ether '  was  invented  by  Haygens,  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  propagation  of  light. 

The  first  of  these  quotations  is  taken  from  the  late  Professor 
Preston's  book  on  Light,  and  it  runs  as  follows :  *  The  present 
tendency  indeed  of  physical  science  is  to  regard  all  the  phenomena 
of  Nature,  and  even  matter  itself,  as  manifestations  of  energy 
stored  in  the  "  ether." '  The  second  comes  from  a  '  Silliman 
Lecture,'  delivered  at  Yale  University,  by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson, 
about  three  years  ago.  On  one  view  of  the  constitution 
of  matter,  said  Professor  Thomson,  'All  mass  is  mass  of  the 
ether,  all  momentum,  momentum  of  the  ether,  and  all  kinetic 
energy,  kinetic  energy  of  the  ether.'  These  two  extracts  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  appearance  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
The  Cornhill  Magazine.  For  if  they  truly  represent,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  present  trend  of  physical  speculation, 
could  any  scientific  topic  be  more  important  or  more  interesting  ? 

Only  as  recently  as  the  year  1894,  when  he  was  President  of  the 
British  Association  at  its  last  meeting  at  Oxford,  the  late  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  told  the  assembled  parliament  of  science  that  at  pre- 
sent we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  this  all-pervading  entity, 
the  ether,  except  this  one  fact — that  it  can  be  made  to  undulate, 
and  that  it  performs  even  this  soUtary  function  in  an  abnormal 
fashion  which  has  caused  infinite  perplexity.  It  is  my  object  to 
tell  something  about  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
elusive  entity,  and  to  indicate,  as  far  as  I  may,  the  lines  followed 
by  some  recent  speculations  concerning  its  nature  and  its  relations 
to  those  other  manifestations  named  by  us  matter  and  electricity. 

First,  let  us  consider  how  it  has  come  about  that  this  hypo- 
thetical medium  called,  or  I  should  say  recalled,  into  existence 
a  century  ago  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young  for  the  single  purpose  of 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  Ught,  now  plays  so  dominating  a  part 
as  that  assigned  it  in  the  two  passages  quoted  above. 
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I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers  that  the  notion  that  there  exists 
an  invisible  intangible  material,  filling  all  that  part  of  space  not 
occapied  by  ordinary  matter,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  science.  But 
many  of  them  may  not  know  that,  at  one  time,  ethers  were  created 
by  men  of  science  almost  as  plentifully  as  blackberries  by  a  black- 
berry bush,  that  they  were  called  into  existence  in  every  diflBculty 
with  almost  reckless  profusion.  Ethers  have  been  invented,  as  Clerk 
Maxwell  has  said,  ^  for  the  planets  to  swim  in,  to  constitute  electric 
atmospheres  and  magnetic  effluvia,  to  convey  sensations  from  one 
part  of  our  body  to  another,  till  all  space  was  filled  several  times 
over  with  ethers,'  with  the  result  that  science  in  the  end  turned 
restive  under  this  '  multiplication  of  entities,'  this  constant  piling 
up,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ethereal  population  of  space  and,  after  a 
period  of  reaction  during  which  it  became  almost  a  point  of  honour 
to  discard  the  assistance  of  ethers,  now  contents  itself  with  a  single 
ether — ^viz.,  that  invented  by  Huygens  in  1690 — ^to  explain  the 
propagation  of  light.  But  this  single  ether,  as  we  shall  see,  has 
to  carry  a  heavy  burden  and  to  perform  many  and  sometimes 
incongruous  functions.  It  is,  as  Miss  Agnes  Qerke  has  wittily 
remarked,  at  once  the  universal  provider  and  the  universal 
messenger.    It  is  Atlas  and  Mercury  rolled  into  one. 

It  may  be  said,  I  think,  in  a  general  way,  that  our  single  ether 
owes  its  survival  to  the  imwillingness  of  science  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  'action  at  a  distance,'  its  unwillingness  to  admit, 
for  example,  that  gravity  is  a  primary  property  of  masses  incapable 
of  explanation,  and  acting  at  all  distances  across  empty  space ; 
for  it  followed  from  this  that  when  the  imdulatory  theory  of  Ught 
was  established  by  Young  and  Fresnel  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  the  conception  of  a  luminiferous  ether  was  accepted  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  theory.  How  could  waves  of  light  and  heat 
emitted,  for  example,  by  the  s\m  reach  the  earth  unless  some 
medium  capable  of  undulating  occupied  the  interstellar  space 
between  them  ?  For  if  waves  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  then 
is  it  not  evident  that  these  waves  must  be  waves  of  something  or 
waves  in  something  ?  Or,  to  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point 
of  view,  if  light  be  a  manifestation  of  energy,  which  is  ex  hypothesi 
indestructible^  and  if  it  be  not  carried  to  us  by  minute  particles, 
as  Newton  supposed,  then  what  becomes  of  it  during  the  eight 
minutes  which  elapse  between  the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  sun, 
and  that  at  which  it  reaches  the  earth's  atmosphere  ?  Where  is 
it  stored  during  those  eight  minutes  when  it  is  neither  on  the  sun 
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nor  on  the  earth  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  this :  The 
missing  energy  is  in  the  ether,  and  the  propagation  of  light  across 
the  interstellar  space,  and  anywhere  and  everywhere,  depends  upon 
waves  in  this  ether  which  fills  all  space  and  permeates  all  matter. 
Most  of  us  will  agree  that,  if  we  accept  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  we  are  bound  to  admit  the  existence  of  some  medium  sudi 
as  the  ether.  But  when  we  attempt  to  form  a  mental  picture  of 
this  ether,  even  if  we  neglect  for  the  moment  all  its  properties 
except  its  optical  properties,  we  find  ourselves  in  difficulties, 
for  none  of  us  have  ever  met  with  anything  like  it  before.  It 
cannot  be  a  gas,  for  light  passes  through  an  exhausted  vessel, 
and  through  the  interstellar  void,  which  we  believe  contains 
no  gas ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  still  less  can  it  be  regarded  as  a 
Uquid  or  a  solid,  though  it  must  be  incompressible  and  resist 
cutting  even  more  strongly  than  steel  itself.  One  thing,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  said,  we  do  know  about  the  ether.  If  it  exists  at 
all  it  can  undulate.  We  feel  we  tread  solid  ground  here,  for  if 
the  ether  could  not  undulate,  then  it  could  not  transmit  the 
vibrations  which  we  call  light.  The  ethereal  undulations  which 
constitute  light  must  differ  widely  from  the  motions  which  originate 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  aerial  disturbances  known  as  sound, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  must  be  of  a  different  order  from 
that  of  the  familiar  gases,  liquids,  and  soUds.  Air  yields  to  pressure, 
and  sound  depends  upon  oscillations  of  its  particles  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  line  of  propagation  of  the  audible  disturbances. 
The  ether,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  regarded  as  incompressible ; 
for  the  properties  of  Ught  require  us  to  assume  that  Ught-waves  are 
not  produced  by  the  compression  and  rarefaction  of  a  medium 
like  the  air,  that  they  are  not  waves  such  as  might  be  produced,  for 
example,  if  the  separate  type  on  this  page  should  presently  begin 
to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards,  from  left  to  right,  and  right 
to  left,  along  the  lines  of  print,  but  transverse  waves  such  as  we 
should  have  before  us  if  the  type  were  to  swing  upwards  and  down- 
wards across  the  lines  so  as  to  produce  more  or  less  the  effect 
suggested  by  the  following  diagram. 


Now,  it  is  difficult  to  picture  a  substance  which  we  cannot 
weigh,  which  is  as  rigid  as  steel  to  pressure,  and  yet  yields,  to  some 
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extent,  to  the  distortional  stresses  that  will  account  for  the  propa- 
gation in  it  of  luminous  undulations.  Nor  are  our  difficulties 
diminished  when  we  remember  that  we  must  conceive  this  be- 
wildering substance  as  filling  all  space,  permeating  the  inmost 
recesses  of  all  matter,  soUd,  liquid,  and  gaseous  (for  in  its  absence 
how  could  these  transmit  light  and  other  electromagnetic  disturb- 
ances ?),  rigid,  as  I  have  said,  as  steel,  and  jet  permitting  material 
particles  like  grains  of  sand  or  the  earth  to  move  freely  through 
it.  Clearly  the  most  learned  of  us  has  no  experience  to  appeal 
to  here.  How  can  we  draw  a  mental  picture  of  such  stuff  as  this  ? 
Think  of  men  blind  from  their  birth  groping  their  way  through  a 
world  they  have  never  seen,  and  you  will  have  some  conception  of 
the  difficulties  which  stand  in  our  way.  But  on  fuller  thought 
you  will  see  also  that  the  problem  may  not  be  altogether  beyond 
our  powers.  The  blind  man  with  his  stick  learns  much  that  is 
true  about  the  world  he  lives  in — sufficient,  in  fact,  to  enable 
him  to  construct  in  his  mind  a  useful,  if  imperfect,  hypothesis  or 
working  model  of  his  invisible  environment;  and  so,  similarly, 
with  the  resources  at  our  command,  limited  though  they  may  be, 
why  should  we  not  discover  a  great  deal  about  this  etiier  which 
we  can  neither  see  nor  feel,  but  which  exists,  as  we  are  convinced, 
in  us  and  around  us?  The  picture  we  may  form,  like  a  blind 
man's  model  of  his  unseen  world,  may  be,  at  first,  but  an  imper- 
fect and  colourless  reproduction  of  the  reality.  But  what  of  that  ? 
It  will  grow  more  true  and  more  perfect,  and  in  time  may  even 
gain  something  corresponding  to  colour,  if  we  press  on. 

But  whilst  the  task  of  forming  a  clear  idea  or  mental  picture 
of  the  ether  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  labours  allotted  to 
science,  even  when  we  consider  only  its  function  of  propagating  the 
transverse  vibrations  which  constitute  Ught,  the  difficulty  of  that 
problem  is  increased  a  himdredf  old  when  we  burden  our  medium 
also  with  the  duty  of  transmitting  the  pull  of  gravity  from  particle  to 
particle,  and  from  world  to  world,  and  seek  to  evolve  from  it  matter 
in  its  myriad  phases,  and  electrons,  that  is  electricity — ^if ,  indeed, 
matter  and  electricity  really  be  distinct,  and  not  merely  two  different 
X)ha8es  of  a  single  primary  material,  viz.  '  the  ether '  itself. 

Needless  to  say,  recent  speculations  on  the  subject  before  us 
o  not  all  start  from  a  common  point.  Two  of  the  chief  of  these 
empts  to  sound  the  depths  deal  with  the  matter  from  the  point 
view  of  the  engineer  or  physicist,  while  in  a  third  case  the  picture 
^TAiirn  for  us  by  the  eminent  Russian  chemist,   Professor 
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Mendeleeff.  The  authors  of  the  f onner,  starting  with  the  functioDS 
of  the  ether,  endeavour  to  give  us  pictures  or  models  more  or  less 
precise  of  a  medium  which  might  conceivably  execute  those  functions. 
Professor  Mendel6eS,  on  the  other  hand,  starting  with  the  eighty 
elements  known  to  the  chemist,  attempts  to  work  backwards  from 
these  to  a  mind-picture  of  the  ether.  Let  us  first  go  over  the  ground 
in  company  with  the  chemist,  and  learn  what  he  has  to  tell  us. 

MendeleeS  takes  for  his  starting-point  the  great  periodic  law 
of  chemistry,  which  he  did  so  much  to  establish,  and  the  modem 
discovery  of  the  inactive  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  argon,  helium, 
neon,  xenon,  and  loypton.  He  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  ether 
is  an  extremely  inactive  and  extremely  attenuated  gas,  and  then 
attempts  to  apply  the  periodic  law  to  the  discovery  of  this  gas,  or 
rather  to  the  purpose  of  proving  that  such  a  gas  exists,  or  may 
exist,  throughout  the  universe. 

According  to  the  periodic  law  of  Newlands  and  Mendel6efi,  the 
properties  of  the  chemical  atoms  vary  periodically  with  their  weights 
in  such  a  manner  that  if  we  arrange  the  elements  in  the  order  of 
these  weights,  we  shall  find  that  similar  variations  in  their  properties 
recur  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  Thus,  if  we  write  down 
in  this  order  Uthium  and  the  thirteen  elements  which  follow  it,  viz. : 


Lithium 

BeryUiom 

Boron 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Fluorine 

70 

9-0 

110 

120 

140 

16-0 

190 

Sodium    Magnesium     Aluminium     Silicon     Phosphorus     Sulphur    Chlorine 
23-0  240  270  280  310  320  360 

we  find  they  form  seven  successive  pairs,  each  pair  so  much  alike 
that  if  we  know  the  properties  of  one  member  of  any  pair  and 
the  properties  of  its  compounds,  we  can  state  with  considerable 
certainty  the  character  of  the  second  member,  and  forecast  the 
characters  of  its  compoimds  with  other  elements.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  know  that  sodium,  the  second  element  in  the  first 
pair,  is  a  metal  which  decomposes  water,  and  that  its  oxide  is 
strongly  alkaline,  caustic,  and  able  to  form  a  soap  when  heated 
with  oil,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  Uthium  also  is  a  metal 
which  will  act  more  or  less  strongly  on  water,  and  that  its  oxide, 
Uke  that  of  sodium,  is  alkaline,  caustic,  and  able  to  saponify  oils 
and  fats.  Now,  the  whole  of  the  elements  can  be  arranged  in  a 
number  of  series  like  those  given  above  with  more  or  less  satis- 
factory results,  but  though  the  two  series  I  have  selected  to  illustrate 
the  law  are,  as  it  happens,  complete,  this  is  not  true  of  every  series, 
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and  when  Mendelfefi  oiiginally  drew  up  liis  table  of  the  elements 
he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  many  blank  spaces  in  it.  In  fact, 
these  blank  spaces  were  so  nuiperous  that  he  might  very  well  have 
oonduded  that  the  whole  system  was  wrong.  Fortunately,  he 
did  not  do  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pointed  out  that  the  occur- 
rence of  such  spaces  was  to  be  expected,  that  it  was  not  Ukely  that 
chemists  had  as  yet  become  aware  of  all  the  elements  in  the  universe 
or  even  on  the  earth,  and  that  these  vacant  places  might  well 
be  supposed  to  correspond  to  elements  which  exist  somewhere 
and  might  yet  be  discovered.  Indeed,  he  went  much  further 
than  this.  On  the  strength  of  his  opinion  he  deduced  the 
properties  and  atomic  weights  of  some  of  the  missing  elements. 
And  with  most  triumphant  results.  In  a  few  years,  when  the  three 
new  elements  gaUium,  scandium,  and  germanium  were  discovered, 
each  was  found  to  fill  a  vacant  place  in  Mendeleeffs  table, 
each  had  an  atomic  weight  corresponding  to  that  of  one  of 
the  missing  elements,  and  each  had  the  properties  which  Mende- 
\6e&  had  foreseen  and  foretold  as  likely  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
element  having  that  particular  atomic  weight.  Thus  the  periodic 
law  became  firmly  estabUshed.  It  not  only  co-ordinated  the 
known  elements,  it  afforded  in  addition  a  simple  and  trustworthy 
means  of  foretelling  the  existence  of  others  still  unknown. 

But  though  the  periodic  law  could  be  employed  in  predicting 
the  existence  of  many  unknown  elements,  it  did  not,  and  in  fact 
could  not,  enable  MendeleefE  to  foretell  the  existence  of  argon, 
helium,  and  their  companions,  for  no  inactive  element  Uke  these 
was  known  when  the  law  was  first  enunciated.  Therefore,  when 
these  were  discovered  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  table 
drawn  up  by  the  great  Russian  chemist  by  adding  to  it  a  new 
group.  This  addition  at  once  placed  him  in  a  position  to  predict 
the  existence  of  elements  of  the  inactive  or  argon  type,  and  enabled 
him  to  form  his  chemical  conception  of  the  ether. 

The  element  which  ha3  the  Ughtest  atom  known  to  us,  if  for 
the  present  we  exclude  the  coronium  of  the  sun's  corona,  is  hydrogen. 
That  which  has  the  heaviest  atom  is  uranium,  and  the  respective 
atomic  weights  of  these  elements  are  approximately  as  1  to  240.^ 
When  Mendel6eff  first  used  the  periodic  law  as  a  means  of  predicting 
the  existence  of  certain  unknown  elements,  he  followed  what 
mathematicians  call  the  method  of   interpolation;    that  is,  he 

This  means  that  an  atom  of  uranium  weighs  as  much  as  240  atoms  of 
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inserted  the  predicted  new  elements  among  the  rest,  at  points 
where  obvious  gaps  occurred,  deducing  their  properties  from  those 
of  the  elements  around  them.  Accordingly  all  the  elements  thus 
predicted  fell  within  the  limits  mentioned  above :  none  of  them 
had  atoms  lighter  than  hydrogen  atoms,  and  none  had  atoms 
heavier  than  those  of  uranium.  In  the  case  of  the  ether,  how- 
ever, the  method  of  prediction  was  of  necessity  difierent.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  admit  that  the  hypothesis  is  in  any  degree 
valid,  that  the  ether  of  Mendel6eS  must  consist  of  particles  vastly 
smaller  than  those  of  the  lightest  gas,  and  far  smaller,  again,  than 
even  the  electrons  of  the  Crookes  vacuum  tube,  which  are  a  thou- 
sand times  smaller  than  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  for  the  ether  must  not 
only  be  able  to  penetrate  soHds  slightly  as  hydrogen  does,  or  some- 
what freely  like  the  electrons,  but  to  an  extent  far  transcending 
anything  we  can  imagine  from  our  experience  with  these.  There- 
fore it  was  impossible  to  adopt  the  method  of  interpolation  in 
the  case  of  the  ether,  for  no  place  could  be  found  in  Mendel^efPs 
table  for  an  element  having  atoms  thousands  and  thousands  of 
times  lighter  than  hydrogen  atoms.  In  fact,  it  was  necessary  to 
extrapolate  the  ether ;  to  venture,  that  is,  outside  the  limits  of  the 
periodic  law  into  regions  beyond  the  range  of  actual  experience. 
The  results  of  MendeleefiPs  excursion  into  these  regions  are  as 
follows :  First,  he  predicts  the  existence  of  a  new  inactive  element 
whose  atoms  are  not  more  than  four-tenths  as  heavy  as  those  of 
hydrogen.  This,  as  he  foresees,  may  very  possibly  be  the  coronium 
whose  spectrum  is  clearly  visible  in  the  solar  corona,  which  is  already 
suspected  to  occur  on  this  earth  among  the  gases  belched  out  by 
volcanoes.  And  secondly,  after  inventing  a  new  series  which,  how- 
ever, includes  at  present  no  known  element,  he  infers  the  existence 
of  yet  another  new  element,  x,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  lightest 
of  the  elements,  the  most  mobile  gas,  the  element  least  apt  of  all 
to  combine  with  others,  and  in  addition  an  all-permeating  and 
penetrating  substance.  Here  then  is  Mendelfeeffs  theory  of  the 
ether.  In  a  sentence,  the  ether  is  an  inactive  element  having 
excessively  light  atoms.  That  such  an  element  may  exist  does 
not  seem  altogether  inconceivable,  and  chemists  will  admire  the 
ingenious  process  by  which  the  great  master  has  secured  this  after- 
math of  the  periodic  law.  But  whether  this  mobile  element  can 
be  shown  to  constitute  the  ether  is  another  question. 

Though  the  data  afforded  by  the- table  of  known  atomic  weights 
enables  Mendel6eff  to  calculate  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  the 
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heavier  of  'the  two  new  elements  thus  predicted,  since  its  value 
caziiee  us  but  little  beyond  the  range  of  actual  experience^  they 
are  not  equally  helpful  in  the  case  of  x.  In  fact,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  tiiere  is  not  yet  much  real  evidence  of  the  existence  of  x,  and 
tiie  hypothesis,  so  pleasing  to  the  chemist,  must  be  declared  to  be 
not  proven ;  nor,  indeed,  does  its  distinguished  author  do  much 
more  than  put  it  forward  as  a  suggestion  which  deserves  to  be 
considered.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  denied  that  the  phenomena  of 
Ug^t  could,  pven  certain  conditions,  be  accounted  for  upon  an 
hypothesiB  of  this  order.  But  before  such  an  ether  as  that  of 
MendelfafE  can  be  accepted,  it  must  be  established  that  the  par- 
ticles which  compose  it  move,  broadly  speaking,  with  the  velocity 
of  light  in  every  direction,  that  their  free  paths  are  of  such  vast 
length  that  collisions  among  them  can  never  occur,  that  it  is  possible 
fat  vibrating  bodies  to  impress  upon  them  some  property,  such  as 
rotation  about  an  axis,  which  shall  not  interfere  with  their  motion 
of  translation ;  and,  lastly,  that  light  shall  be  shown  to  consist  in 
the  alternation  of  the  average  value  of  the  property  in  question. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  pictures  drawn  by  the  physicists. 

Of  all  the  theories  of  the  ether,  that  lately  propounded- by 
Professor  Osborne  Bejmolds  is  perhaps  the  most  startling.  It 
inverts  all  our  previous  ideas  on  the  subject.  According  to  this, 
the  youngest  theory  of  the  ether,  we  must  look  upon  the  ether  as 
the  one  really  substantial  thing  in  the  universe,  its  density  being 
ten  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  water ;  while  matter,  which 
seems  so  substantial,  consists,  so  to  speak,  in  an  absence  of  mass, 
and  has  the  character  of  a  mere  wave  in  the  ether.  On  this  newest 
view  '  we  are  all  waves,'  as  the  author  of  the  theory,  bursting  into 
poetry,  exclaimed  at  the  dose  of  the  eighth  section  of  his  Rede 
lecture.  This  astonishing  proposition,  which  has  cost  its  author 
no  less  than  twenty  years  of  labour,  asks  us  to  imagine  that 
the  universe,  except  those  minor  portions  which  constitute  matter, 
is  boilt  up,  like  a  bag  of  sand,  of  grains  of  definite  shape  and  in  size 
so  inconceivably  small  that  their  diameters  are  no  greater  than 
the  seven  hundred  thousand  millionth  part  of  the  wave-length  of 
violet  lig^t,  which  in  its  turn  amounts  to  only  sixteen  millionths  of 
an  inch,  and  so  closely  packed  that,  though  not  absolutely  immovable, 
the  four  hundred  thousand  millionth  of  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
millionth  of  one  sixty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch — i.e.  the  four 
hundred  thousand  millionth  part  of  their  own  diameter— would 
represent  approximately  the  mean  free  path  through  which  these 
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particles  are  free  to  move.  Professor  Reynolds  tells  us  that  tiie 
density  of  this  medium,  tar  from  being  almost  indefinitely  small,  is 
nearly  five  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  densest  matter 
known  to  us  on  earth,  and  its  pressure  more  than  three  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  which  any  material  yet  tried  has  b^ 
known  to  sustain. 

To  get  some  idea  of  this  oonception  of  the  ether,  picture  to 
yourself  a  billiard  table  carefully  packed  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  line  after  line  of  billiard  baUs,  each  line  so  nicely 
fitted  or  geared  into  the  next  that  the  balls  are  packed  almost  as 
dose  to  each  other  as  is  possible,  yet  not  so  very  tightly  as  to 
prevent,  absolutely,  all  motion  among  them.  Imagine,  again, 
that  you  have  not  one  layer  of  balls,  as  on  a  billiard  table,  con- 
fined by  the  sides  of  the  table,  but  layer  upon  layer  piled  one 
above  the  other  and  extending  absolutely  without  limit  in  every 
direction.  Remember  that  these  balls  or  grains  are  so  minute 
that,  say,  11,200,000,000,000,000,000  of  them  laid  side  by  side  along 
a  line  would  only  occupy  a  single  inch,  and  you  will  have  a  picture, 
so  far  as  may  be,  of  Professor  Reynolds'  conception  of  the  univenal 
medium,  the  ether. 

Now,  it  is  a  peculiar  fact,  which  can  be  illustrated  practically 
by  means  of  some  small  shot  in  an  indiarubber  bag,  that  such  a 
system  of  particles  as  that  which  I  have  just  described  does  not 
oontract  when  submitted  to  pressure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  under- 
goes expansion,  and  for  the  following  reason.  When  a  system  of 
hard  grains  arranged  in  ^  normal  piling,'  as  Professor  Reynolds  calb 
the  state  of  afEairs  described  above,  is  disturbed  by  pressure,  the 
particles  must  of  necessity  move  not  towards  one  another,  if  they 
move  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  away  from  one  another,  anoe  to 
begin  with  they  are  packed  as  close  together,  practically  speaking, 
as  they  can  be.  When  such  a  system  is  submitted  to  a  strain  the 
gearing  of  the  particles  is  affected,  layers  of  particles  being  thrown 
out  of  gearing  here  and  there,  whereby  certain  *  ringular  surfaces' 
or  lines  of  misfit  are  formed  in  the  system.^  These  lines  of  misfit 
can  be  propagated  indefinitely  in  any  direction,  and  when  being 
so  propagated  they  constitute,  on  this  hypothesis,  matter  in 
motion.     Thus,  as  I  said  before,  according  to  this  astonishing 

*  To  see  what  is  meant  by  a  line  of  misfit  jon  may  make  an  eKperiment 
with  some  marbles  in  a  plate,  flnt  gearing  them  together  all  Ummgh  the  mass 
and  then  throwing  two  lines  out  of  gearing  by  pressing  a  htrip  of  oardboard  or 
thin  sheet-metal  between  them. 
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conception^  the  ether  alone  has  any  concrete  ezistenoe  in  the 
miiverse,  and  matter  consists  of  mere  waves  or  eddies  passing 
through  it.  We  have  all  watched  the  golden  ears  of  com  waving 
in  the  wind  on  summer  days.  With  this  remembrance  to  help, 
you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  picture  broadly  such  a  state  of 
things  as  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  depict.  Imagine 
undulations,  due  to  the  translation  of  ^  lines  of  misfit/  moving 
eternally  in  every  direction  through  a  universe  full  of  closely 
packed  particles.  Then  these  waves,  due  to  the  propagation  of  sin- 
gular surfaces,  constitute  matter  on  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds' 
hypothesis.  In  them  he  sees  the  molecules  of  the  chemist,  and  by 
means  of  his  theory  he  claims  to  account  for  such  phenomena  as 
electridty,  gravitation,  and  the  propagation  of  Ught.  In  thinking 
of  matter  from  this  point  of  view  we  must  not  forget  that  motion 
is  as  real  as  matter ;  that  the  waves  which  play  over  the  com  are 
not  less  real  than  the  com  itself,  otherwise  we  may  do  the  theory 
and  its  distinguished  author  less  than  justice. 

We  owe  the  last  new  theory  of  the  ether,  which  space  permits 
us  to  dwell  upon,  to  Dr.  Larmor,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
This  has  but  littie  in  common  with  the  hypothesis  we  have  just 
considered,  except  that  Dr.  Larmor,  like  his  colleague,  seems  to 
regard  the  ether  as  the  concrete  reality,  and  asks  us  to  look  upon 
matter  as  so  comparatively  intangible  and  unsubstantial  in  character 
that  a  friendly  critic,  after  perusing  his  recent  book  on  '  Mther 
and  Matter,'  remarked  that  he  presumed  its  titie  was  the  result 
of  a  typographical  error,  and  must  have  been  written  originally 
'  ^ther  and  no  Matter.'  Dr.  Larmor  is  a  leader  in  that  distin- 
guished school  of  physicists  which  is  disposed  to  consider  it  likely 
that  the  chemical  atoms  are  built  up  'of  positive  and  negative 
electrons  interleaved  or  interlocked  in  a  state  of  violent  motion  so 
as  to  produce  a  stable  configuration  under  the  influence  of  their 
centrifugal  inertia  and  their  electric  forces.'  Hence  the  electric 
theory  of  matter,  as  might  have  been  expected,  plays  a  leading 
part  in  this  attempt  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  stmotuie  of  the 
ether. 

A  few  years  ago  Lord  Kelvin  charmed  and  delighted  the  world 
ith  a  conception  of  matter  which  pictured  it  as  consisting  of 
vortex  lings '  formed  in  a  perfectiy  frictionless  fluid — the  ether. 

It  is  rather  difficult  at  first  to  imagine  conditions  under  which 
sxible  chains  or  indiambber  tubes  filled  with  water  could  become 
zid,  without  the  Unks  of  the  chains  being  bolted  together  or  the 
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water  frozen ;  and  yet  there  are  circumstanoes  under  whioh  tiiis 
occurs.  For  example,  if  70a  join  the  two  ends  of  a  common  watch* 
chain,  and  then  by  means  of  pidleys  set  the  chun  rotating  rapdly, 
it  will  become  stiff,  and  presently,  if  the  rate  of  rotation  be  raised 
sufiGlciently,  will  be  found  to  retain  its  rigidity  so  completely  when 
the  pidleys  are  withdrawn  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
ring  of  solid  metal.  And,  again,  although  a  circular  indiambbei 
tube  filled  with  water  is  limp  and  flexible,  the  same  tube  becomes 
so  stiff  when  its  liquid  contents  are  made  to  rotate  vigorously 
that  it  will  stand  upright.  The  following  experiment  illustrates  the 
point  still  better. 

Get  a  wooden  box  having  sides  about  24  inches  square-* 
a  common  sugar-box  will  do — ^replace  its  lid  loosely  by  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  fixed  securely  round  the  edges.  Cut  a  sharp-edged 
circular  hole  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter  in  the  centre  of  that 
aide  of  the  box  which  faces  the  doth.  Place  inside  the  box  a  small 
dish  containing  some  very  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  together 
with  a  second  dish  oontaining  either  some  very  strong  spirit  of 
salts,  gently  warmed,  or  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  common 
salt,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  box  is  filled  with  a  fine  white  smoke 
of  ammonium  chloride.  Then  place  this  apparatus  at  one  end  of  a 
large  room,  and  convey  a  series  of  sharp  impulses  to  the  air  within 
the  box  by  withdrawing  the  cloth  covering  and  suddenly  pushing  it 
back  into  the  box.  When  you  do  this,  a  magnificent  smoke-nng 
will  sail  across  the  room  after  eacli  operation.  These  rings  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  air,  but  are  made  visible  by  the  opaque  par- 
ticles of  ammonium  chloride  mingled  with  the  latter.  They  wiQ  blow 
out  a  candle  placed  several  feet  away  from  their  point  of  origin,  and 
probably  will  retain  their  form  till  they  impinge  on  some  solid 
object,  such  as  the  wall  of  the  room.  In  short,  these  rings  of 
rotating  air  possess  some  considerable  degree  of  rigidity.  They 
will  even  bear  blows,  in  moderation,  as  you  may  prove  by  sending 
one  such  ring  quickly  after  another  which  is  travelling  at  a 
slower  rate,  when  you  will  see  that  as  they  approach,  and  still 
more  when  they  come  into  contact,  each  visibly  affects  the  other 
much  as  two  soUd  objects  might  do.  Look  at  some  of  these  smoke- 
rings  closely,  and  you  will  soon  be  satisfied  that  the  air  composing 
them  is  in  circular  motion — that  the  rings  are  built  up,  as  it  were, 
of  a  number  of  '  vortex  stream  lines '  more  or  less  resembling  the 
rotating  chain  described  above. 

The  rigidity  of  a  rotating  chain  rapidly  diminishes  and  soon 
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disappears  if  we  stop  the  machine  which  drives  it,  and,  similarly, 
though  a  smoke-ling  may  travel  a  good  many  feet  in  still  air,  yet 
after  a  while  it  gradually  falls  to  pieces  before  our  eyes.  ThiB  is 
due  to  friction  among  the  rotating  parts  of  the  system.  The 
energy  of  the  system  is  gradually  frittered  away  as  heat,  the  motion 
diminishes,  the  rings  gradually  lose  their  rigidity,  and  presently 
their  component  particles  are  once  more  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  the  surrounding  air.  But  imagine  vortex  rings  set  up  in 
a  perfectly  frictionless  fluid.  Would  not  these  be  eternal  ?  Or 
suppose  the  fluid  to  be  only  a  very  near  approximation  to  a  fric- 
tionless fluid.  Then  would  they  not,  at  any  rate,  seem  eternal  ? 
In  short,  does  it  not  appear  conceivable  that  the  atoms  of  the  chemist 
may  be  vortex  rings  formed  in  the  ether  1  This  was  Lord  Kelvin's 
theory,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  so  beautiful  that  whether 
it  be  true  or  whether  it  be  untrue,  at  least  it  deserves  to  be  true. 
On  this  view,  the  atoms  of  the  chemist,  atoms  of  radium,  atoms  of 
oxygen,  atoms  of  argon,  helium,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the  elements, 
are  not  detached  particles  of  alien  matter  bedded  in  the  ether, 
like  plums  in  a  pudding,  but  differentiated  portions  of  the  ether 
itself. 

Lord  Kelvin's  theory  accounts  for  much.  With  its  aid  we 
begin  to  understand,  or  to  feel  as  if  we  understand,  the  indestructi- 
bility of  atoms  and  their  capacity  for  definite  vibrations  which  is 
revealed  to  us  by  the  spectroscope.  Further,  this  theory  gratifies 
in  a  striking  manner  the  strong  sentiment  in  favour  of  a  simple 
universe  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  attempts  to  unify 
our  conceptions  of  the  physical  basis  of  the  latter.  But  it  fails  to 
include  an  electric  charge  as  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
sub-atoms  of  matter,  and  thus  on  this  ground,  apart  from  other 
difficulties,^  fails  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  at  least  one  great 
school  of  phyucists. 

A  satisfactory  theory  of  the  ether,  as  Dr.  Lannor  has  pointed 
out,  must  account  for  the  conveyance  of  electric  attraction  across 
the  ether  by  elastic  action,  and  an  electric  field  must  be  a  field  of 
strain.  Hence  each  sub-atom,  with  its  permanent  electric  charge, 
— fit  be  surrounded  by  a  field  of  permanent  strain  in  the  ether. 
'     is  condition  requires  us  to  reject  hypotheses  based  upon  the 

^ception  of  a  perfectly  fluid  ether,  and  forces  us  to  regard  the 

er  as  endowed  with  some  quality  of  the  nature  of  elasticity. 

E,g.^  vortex  lings  at  a  moderate  distance  from  each  other  will  not  exhibit  in 
'-  behayionr  to  one  another  anything  of  the  nature  of  gravitation. 
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*  A  protdon/  or  Bub-atom  of  matter,  therefore,  Dr.  Larmor  tells  as, 

*  must  be  in  whole  or  in  part  a  nnclens  of  intrinsic  strain  in  the 
ether,  a  place  at  which  the  continuity  of  the  medium  has  been 
broken  and  cemented  together  again  (to  use  a  crude  but  effective 
im^ge)  without  accurately  fitting  the  parts,  so  that  there  is  a 
residual  strain  all  round  the  place.'  The  ultimate  element  of 
material  constitution  becomes,  on  this  view,  an  electric  charge  or 
nucleus  of  permanent  strain  in  the  ether  instead  of  a  vortex  ring 
generated  out  of  a  perfect  fluid,  as  in  the  hypothesis  last  discussed, 
and  we  may  venture  to  look  upon  molecules  as  composed  of  systems 
of  electrically  positive  and  negative  protions  in  a  state  of  steady 
orbital  motion  round  about  each  other.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Larmor 
BBjs  in  *  ^ther  and  Matter,'  it  seems  as  if  the  master  key  to 
a  complete  unravelling  of  the  general  djmamical  and  physical 
relations  of  matter  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  constituted  of  dis- 
crete molecules  *  involving  in  their  constitutions  orbital  systems 
of  electrons,  and  moving  through  the  practically  stagnant  ether.' 
I  am  afraid  this  will  hardly  make  the  matter  dear  to  all ;  stiU, 
perhaps  most  of  us  will  gather  in  a  general  way  that  according 
to  this  view  the  ether  is  not  a  perfectly  frictionless  fluid,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  endowed  with  an  elastic  quality ;  that,  some- 
how, electrons,  which  are  minute  charged  particles  of  matter 
carrying  electricity  or  perhaps  particles  of  electricity  alone,  aie 
generated  in  this  ether,  and  that  systems  consisting  of  electrons 
revolving  round  about  one  another — ^may  we  say  more  or  less  like 
the  systems  of  the  heavens  t — ^form  the  atoms  and  molecules  of 
which  the  familiar  forms  of  matter  are  built  up.  And  this  must 
suffice,  as  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  article  to  develop 
Dr.  Larmor's  argument  fully,  or  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the 
specification  of  an  ideal  medium  by  which  he  illustrates  hiB 
conception  of  the  ether  as  *a  perfect  fluid  endowed  with  the 
rotational  elasticity  demanded  by  its  more  obvious  properties.' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  outlines  of  three  pictures  of  the  eternal 
ether,  each  presenting  it  as  it  shapes  itself  in  the  mind  of  a  great 
contemporary  thinker.  To  Mendel6eff ,  the  chemist,  it  appears  to 
be  the  lightest  of  gases,  the  most  inactive  of  all  the  elements.  Pro- 
fessor Osborne  Bejmolds,  the  engineer,  pictures  it  as  a  mass  ci 
dense,  closely  packed  grains ;  Dr.  Larmor  as  a  rotationally  elastic 
fluid.  In  Professor  Mendel6eff's  eyes  the  ether  seems  but  a  finer 
kind  of  matter.  In  those  of  his  colleagues  it  is  the  one  oonotete 
reality ;  while  matter,  aocoiding  to  Professor  Reynolds,  ooDsists 
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merely  of  waves,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Larmor,  of  STstems  of 
efeotrone,  or  nuclei  of  permanent  etherial  strains,  in  rapid  motion. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  these  three  diverse  presentments  of 
the  ether  1  Perhaps  the  best  answer  T  can  offer  is  to  remind  70a 
that  throughout  the  history  of  science  truth  has  ever  been  the  pS- 
spring  of  diversity  rather  than  of  uniformity.  Three  men  describing 
a  neighbour's  house  might  very  well  give  discordant  and  yet  not 
untrue  accounts  of  it,  accordingly  as  their  own  windows  looked 
upcm  its  front,  its  back,  or  one  of  its  sides.  It  may  be — ^I  do  not 
Toature  to  say  it  is — ^that  each  of  these  seemingly  diverse  theories 
ot  the  ether  expresses  something  that  is  true  about  that  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  chiefly  has  presented  itself  to  its  author. 

W.  A.  Shsnstons. 
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THE   WILLOW  GROUSE  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
BY  HIS  HONOUB  JUDGE  PROWSE,  LL.D. 

As  truly  as  the  salmon  b  king  of  the  river,  dear  alike  to  the  angler 
and  the  epicure,  so  in  a  similar  way  the  grouse  is  lord  of  the  mow, 
the  finest  of  all  game  birds,  beloved  of  both  the  gourmand  and 
the  gunner. 

From  every  point  of  view  Tettdo  lagopus  is  an  interesting 
study.  Its  national  importance  is  shown  by  the  way  the  subject 
of  grouse  disease  is  discussed  by  all  the  leading  journals  and 
scientific  authorities  in  Great  Britain.  Parliament  is  prorogued 
in  honour  of  the  Uttle  brown  bird.  The  House  of  Commons 
rises  on  the  Twelfth,  and  coveys  rise  on  the  wing  for  sporting 
M.P.S. 

From  a  natural  history  point  of  view  the  grouse  affords  the 
ornithologist  a  most  attractive  subject  for  discussion.  Tetrao 
scotious,  the  so-called  red  grouse  (amongst  the  older  writers  the 
*  moor  fowl '),  is  a  unique  species  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles, 
and  does  not  naturally  occur  beyond  these  limits. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  North-East  America,  we 
find  another  bird,  Tetrao  salicensis  (the  willow  grouse),  so  abso- 
lutely similar  to  the  red  grouse  that  in  their  summer  plumage 
hardly  the  slightest  difference  can  be  found  between  them.  No 
distinction  can  be  discovered  in  their  voice,  their  eggs,  their  build, 
their  habitat,  their  food,  or  in  their  anatomical  details. 

The  young  willow  grouse  are  very  active  and  vigorous ;  they 
are  not  hatched  quite  so  early  as  in  Scotland,  but  the  parent  birds 
mate  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  Old  Country.  The  young  Tetrao 
salicensis  at  first  has  no  signs  of  white.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
in  colour  and  form  as  the  Scotch  bird,  perhaps  a  shade  lighter. 
Only  in  August  does  it  begin  to  show  white  feathers  on  the  tips 
of  the  wings.  By  the  end  of  September  the  brood  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  old  birds.  Both  species  are  very  susceptible 
to  weather  changes.  In  fogs  the  willow  grouse  frequent  high 
bare  hills.  On  the  first  coming  up  of  a  north-easter  every  bird 
leaves  the  moor  and  hides  in  the  thick  spruce  woods.    They  wander 
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about  a  gieat  deal  Whilst  their  main  habitat  is  the  moor,  and  their 
food  seeds,  bezzies,  and  iosects,  they  often  frequent  wet,  boggy 
lands.  The  sportsman  easily  recognises  their  whereabouts  by 
their  tracks  around  the  bogs  and  the  round  holes  made  in  the 
sand  wheie  the  Inrds  have  been  rooting  and  dusting  their  feathers. 
Scotch  birds  on  moors  near  the  sea-coast  have  almost  the  same 
habits. 

I  should  add  that  our  ptarmigan  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  Teira^  rwpMris  of  the  Old  World,  and  has  the  same  pecu- 
liarities and  habitat. 

With  all  these  striking  resemblances  between  the  willow  grouse 
and  Tetrao  soUicus  a  very  interesting  question  presents  itself. 
Why  does  the  Scotch  grouse  remain  always  red,  whilst  its  exact 
counterpart,  the  willow  grouse,  turns  white  in  winter!  This 
ornithological  problem  puzzles  the  naturalist.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, generally  conceded  that  the  more  widely  distributed  willow 
grouse  is  the  parent  stock,  and  Tetrao  scoticus  simply  a  variety, 
a  sport. 

The  effect  of  environment  on  the  bird  is  very  distinct  and 
very  remarkable.  This  can  be  accurately  observed  on  islands.  For 
instance,  the  Newfoundland  willow  grouse  from  its  habitat  and 
.  superior  food  is  larger  than,  and  in  every  way  superior  to  the  same 
species  on  Labrador  and  the  North  American  continent.  Again, 
this  grouse  on  a  small  insular  locality,  like  Bell  Island  (the  great 
iron-producing  locality  near  St.  John^s),  where  the  food  is  inferior 
and  the  range  restricted,  is  little  more  than  half  the  size,  and  in 
every  way  a  poorer  specimen  than  the  grand  birds  of  the  large 
Southern  moors.^ 

Amongst  the  Newfoundland  birds  there  has  never  been  the 
anoaUest  sign  of  grouse  disease.  They  are  always  hardy,  strong, 
and  vigorous.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  their  environment,  and  to 
their  being  never  crowded.  The  coveys  are  always  far  apart. 
Each  brood  has  a  large  and  varied  range.  They,  '  the  survivals 
of  the  fittest,'  have  to  fight  with  climate,  a  long,  cold  spring,  hard 
miters,  numerous  enemies,  predatory  birds,  foxes,  and  latterly 
the  American  lynx,  which  has  become  numerous  through  the  im- 
1  ise  increase  of  the  varying  hare  (the  blue  hare  of  Scotland), 
i  reduced  into  the  island  about  thirty  years  ago  from  Nova  Scotia, 
sport  there  is  no  finer  game  bird  in  the  world  than  the  New- 
1  LcQand  willow  grouse,  especially  the  birds  on  the  south  and 
y     '  coast.    They  are  fine  and  strong  on  the  wing,  remarkably 
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80  on  moois  that  are  most  shot  over.  In  ike  interior,  where  the 
hirdfi  never  see  the  face  of  man,  they  are  as  tame  as  chick^is. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  they  would  readily  mate  with  thdr 
congeners  in  Scotland.  The  introduction  of  such  a  new  and 
vigorous  strain,  of  strong  constitutions  powerful  to  resist  disease, 
diould  have  an  inmiense  influence  in  checking  this  terrible  plague. 
To  be  successful  the  experiment  must  be  carried  on  with  plenty 
of  the  new  birds — mature,  vigorous  specimens.  It  should  also 
extend  over  a  large  area  with  a  wide  and  varied  range. 

Let  me  give  my  readers  some  information  about  grouse-shooting 
in  this  ancient  colony.  In  the  Old  Country  this  deli^tfol  amuse- 
ment is  the  pastime  of  princes,  the  sport  for  miUionaires  ;  in  tiiii 
colony  the  recreation  alike  of  fishermen  and  farmers,  open  to 
everyone  who  can  beg,  borrow,  or  buy  a  gun  and  steal  a  dog. 

Anyone  who  has  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  about  August  11 
will  not  readily  forget  the  scenes  at  the  Scotch  stations,  especiallj 
such  a  one  as  Perth.  The  endless  gun-cases,  the  splendid  setten 
and  pointers  straining  at  the  leash,  the  eager,  gaitered,  and  well- 
got-up  sportsman,  the  giUies  in  the  garb  of  Old  Gael,  all  bound  for 
the  land  of  the  bonnie  heather.  Punch  describes  a  worried  Scotch 
railway  porter,  wrestling  with  a  lot  of  pointers  and  setters : 

*  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  these  tam  dogs  1  They  have 
all  aiten  their  tuckets.' 

The  sporting  demonstration  in  this  old  colony  on  the  opening 
day  does  not  quite  come  up  to  this  fine  show.  At  the  railway 
staticm  on  September  14  you  will  find  a  small  band  of  keen  sports- 
m^  in  very  shabby  old  coats,  some  good  dogs,  and  some  young 
gentlemen  very  proud  of  their  new  gaiters  and  general  get-up. 

The  journey  down  to  the  barrens,  as  the  moors  are  called  locally, 
is  always  pleasant.  Tou  are  out  for  a  holiday.  There  is  a  freedom 
from  all  restraint ;  all  earthly  anxiety,  worries,  cares,  and  trouUes 
are  for  the  moment  utterly  banished  away.  The  fresh,  sparkling 
water,  the  sweet  breath  of  the  pine-woods,  the  fresh,  breezy  airt 
all  combine  to  make  the  jaunt  delightful. 

Over  and  above  all  there  is  tiie  joyous  anticipation  of  good 
sport  on  the  morrow. 

-  Every  now  and  then  there  are  kindly  greetings  on  the  road. 
Tou  meet  your  old  friends  of  former  trips.  'What  about  the 
birds,  Tramore  ? '  His  real  name  is  Tom  Foley,  the  nickname 
is  ffYea  him  because  he  comes  from  Waterford,  and  rather  brags 
about  its  beauties.    It  is  an  awful  joke  on  your  humble  servant 
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a8  judge  and  magistrate,  and  his  oompanion,  Admiral  Sir  William 
Kennedy,  that  for  two  days  we  employed  and  lived  with  two  of  the 
most  notorious  shebeen-keepers  in  the  whole  district.  It  only  came 
to  my  knowledge  about  Tramore  and  my  other  friend's  illicit 
business  years  after  the  event — after  their  deaths,  too.  Tramore 
is  not  going  wilii  you,  so  he  says,  with  arch  simplicity  and  trans* 
parent  honesty.  'You  see,  Fm  tuk  up  with  the  v'yage  (the 
cod  fishery),  and  so  I  don't  be  foUjrin'  the  country.  But  the 
byes  that  bes  after  the  cows  seed  a  few  scattered  coveys  about 
the  Burnt  Hills  and  the  look-out  I  don't  be  thinking  they're 
powerful  plenty  at  all.'  Tou  have  not  hired  Tom  and  you  are 
passing  his  place,  so  *in  course '  you  get  a  very  pessimistic  report. 

By  and  by  as  you  get  near  your  destination  you  meet  another 
of  the  ^liviers,'  or  resident  fishermen.  With  an  air  of  simple 
candour  and  veracity  he  says,  *  How  be  the  birds  ?  Well,  I  never 
heard  tell  of  the  like.  Bat  Malone  came  acrass  the  country  from 
beyant,  tudder  day,  may  be  week  agone  last  Sunday.  He  had 
nara  dog,  he  niver  went  off  the  pat,  and  begob  he  put  tin  fine 
coveys  to  wing.' 

I  knew  one  gifted  artist  of  this  kind  who  promised  an  exalted 
personage  fine  sport.  *  Come  out  to  me.  Sir  William,  and  I  shall 
show  you  thirteen  full  coveys.'  After  a  hard  day's  tramp  the  gallant 
knight  saw  and  shot  one  old  cock. 

However,  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and  before  night&U  you 
arrive  at  your  destination^  either  a  camp  in  the  woods  or  a  fisher- 
man's house. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  the  journey  for  such  a  kindly  welcome. 
The  old  man  and  the  boys  are  soon  pu£5ng  away  at  your  tobacco. 
The  guns  are  always  a  special  object  of  attraction,  and  the  dogs 
are  as  well  known  as  their  master.  Bang's  and  Shot's  exploits 
are  told  over  again.  The  camp  and  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  your 
outfit  are  turned  out  and  critically  examined.  In  the  meantime 
the  missus  and  girls  are  busy  getting  your  supper.  A  wise  man* 
you  go  to  bed  early,  and  don't  take  too  much  of  the  *  crajrtur.' 

There  is  no  need  to  rouse  you  next  morning.    Tou  are  away 

«fore  dawn.    The  dread  of  some  keener  sportsman  cutting  you 

ff  lends  wings  to  your  movements,  so  before  sunrise  you  are 

"mbing  the  steep  hillsides  that  lead  up  from  the  settiement  to 

e  grouse  moors.    You  breast  the  long  ascent.    It  takes  it  out  of 

1  a  bit.    At  the  top  you  pause  for  a  moment  to  draw  breath 

1  recover  your  wind.    The  sun  b  just  gilding  the  Eastern  hills 
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with  a  soft  roeeate  light.  Below  lie  the  waters  of  the  bay,  with  its. 
farown-sailed  fishing  boats,  and  its  purple  islands.  Through  the 
pure  dear  atmosphere  miles  away  you  catch  the  gleam  of  white 
houses,  with  their  background  of  fir-clad  hills. 

Beyond,  again,  are  the  broad  open  moors  interspersed  with 
verdant  marshes.  In  the  long  distance  the  latter  appear  as  bright 
and  green  as  new-mown  meadows.  The  wild  moorland  that  lies 
stretched  out  before  you  has  a  weird  beauty  all  its  own.  Every- 
where there  are  wild  flowers  and  low  berry-bearing  shrubs,  dear 
purling  streams,  and  endless  lakes.  Much  of  the  open  country 
is  stem,  wild,  and  bare,  but  it  has  its  own  attractions  for  the  true 
sportsman,  who  is  always  more  or  less  a  nature  lover.  The  clear 
exhilarating  atmosphere  braces  one  up  as  a  subtle  tonic.  Probably 
you  have  another  hill  to  mount  before  you  get  on  the  *  rale  partridge  * 
ground  (in  the  vernacular  the  grouse  is  always  partridge),  and 
Mick,  your  attendant,  says  you  must  turn  to  the  right  and  go 
through  a  ^few  scattered  trees.'  Think  yourself  lucky  if  yon 
get  through  this  tangled  forest  in  twenty  minutes,  the  hardest 
part  of  your  tramp.  AU  the  rest  of  your  day  will  be  in  the  open» 
with  fairly  good  walking. 

Before  we  commence  our  day's  sport  let  me  say  one  word 
about  your  Newfoundland  guide.  In  his  old  canvas  jacket  and 
patched  moleskin  trousers  your  Terranovian  fisherman  is  not 
quite  so  picturesque  a  figure  as  the  Scotch  gillie  in  the  garb  of 
Old  Gael,  but  for  keenness  of  sight,  for  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  birds,  for  accuracy  in  marking  where  the  coveys  pitch,  for 
endurance  and  walking  powers,  and,  above  all,  for  courtesy  and 
kindly  manners,  I  will  back  him  against  the  best  of  the  braw  high- 
hmders  that  ever  drank  the  mountain  dew  or  scratched  himself 
in  the  early  dawn. 

When  you  make  a  bad  miss  he  will  always  find  an  excuse  for 
you :  '  Sure  they're  as  wild  as  hawks,  the  devil  wouldn't  kill  the 
likes  of  'em.'  I  remember  one  day  five  birds  rose ;  two  crossed 
as  I  fired,  and  both  fell.  My  companion  killed  right  and  left, 
and  I  finished  off  the  fifth  bird  with  my  second  barrel. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  pure  fluke,  but  our  guide  turned  to  two 
old  fishermen  who  were  cruising  the  hills :  *  Dat's  the  way,  Paddy,' 
said  he,  ^  they're  doing  it  aU  day.' 

All  English  and  American  sportsmen  who  have  visited  New- 
foundland —  Sdous,  Gmlle  Millais,  Hesketh  Ptichard  the  novelist^ 
and  Vanderbilt  the  millionaire— speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
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neyer-fiufing  cheerfnlnessy  the  patient  endtuance  of  fatigue,  the 
remarikable  knowledge  of  all  woodcraft  and  the  habits  of  the 
caribou  shown  by  their  Newfoundland  guides.  AU  unanimously 
declare  that  no  better  companion  for  the  woods  and  wild  sport 
can  be  found  anywhere. 

And  now,  together,  let  ns  beat  this  ample  field. 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  ooverts  yield. 

Out  range  the  dogs,  away  they  go  with  a  rushing  gaUop,  right 
and  left  across  the  wind. 

By  and  by  you  notice  that  Grouse  is  on  a  hot  scent.  Don  and 
Ranger  take  it  up,  and  you  get  excited  and  nervously  finger  your 
gun ;  you  work  the  ground  carefully  all  over,  but  it  ends  in  a  fiasco. 

The  birds  have  lain  there  all  night,  and  at  early  dawn  they 
have  flown  to  the  feeding-ground. 

On  go  the  dogs  again ;  you  notice  Qrouse  begins  to  draw ; 
he  has  the  birds  this  time.  As  you  mount  the  next  low  hill  you 
see  him  just  below,  his  lashing  tail  has  become  stiff,  and  with 
head  outstretched  and  rigid  body  he  slowly  moves  along  until 
at  last  he  stands  as  motionless  as  if  carved  in  stone.  Don  and 
Banger  as  they  mount  the  ridge  suddenly  catch  sight  of  Qrouse, 
and  at  once  you  see  them  also  transformed  into  statuesque  figures, 
baclring  their  companion.  Slowly  you  saunter  up  to  Orouse. 
IGdc,  your  man,  with  his  Celtic  temperament,  may  be  exdted, 
but  if  you  are  a  genuine  sportsman  you  will  keep  cool.  You 
have  broken  in  your  dogs,  you  know  them  weU,  and  you  know, 
too,  that  if  you  get  flurried  they  will  soon  copy  your  example. 

As  you  approach  Grouse  slowly  and  cautiously  he  moves  ahead. 
Whilst  you  have  been  walking  up  to  him  the  birds  have  also  moved 
cm,  not  fer,  but  still  further  than  the  old  dog  considers  the  correct 
thfaig.  You  look  about  you,  wondering  where  on  earth  are  the 
birds,  when  whirr  I  there  is  a  startling  sound,  and  a  dozen  brown 
birds  are  in  the  air,  shirring  away,  ^th  your  right  barrel  you 
pidc  off  the  old  cock,  and  with  your  left  down  goes  another.  Shot 
through  the  back,  he  lies  with  wings  outstretched. 

Mck  declares,  *  Begob,  it  was  a  great  shot,'  but  you  know  it 
was  plain  and  easy,  and  tibat  you  would  be  the  veriest  duffer  if 
you  had  missed  them.  All  the  same,  your  sportsman's  vanity 
admits  the  soft  impeachment,  ^  Not  bad,  Mick.* 

The  remaining  birds  have  taken  refuge  in  a  big  *  tuck,'  or  lot 
of  stunted  spruces,  on  the  hillside  leading  down  to  the  brook. 
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They  are  scattered,  and  lie  dose.  This  is  the  prettiest  shootiiig 
of  aU,  aiul  one  by  one  you  work  them  all  out,  getting  every  variety 
of  chance,  and  if  you  are  in  good  form  you  will  bag  nearly  ^ 
whole  covey. 

On  you  go  over  the  barrens,  meeting  birds  by  ones  or  twos 
or  in  coveys,  and  by  the  brook  an  odd  snipe. 

Presently,  about  eleven  o'clock,  you  look  around  for  a  good 
place  to  boil  the  kettle.  This  is  the  most  delightful  time  of  all  Ux 
Mick.  The  amount  of  '  tay '  a  good  hearty  Newfoundlander  will 
swallow  is  something  incredible.  He  won't  eat  so  much  meat 
unless  you  press  it  on  him,  but  after  you  are  d<me  he  loves  to  refill 
the  pot,  and  go  at  it  again. 

The  knowing  shooter  takes  a  good  long  time  over  his  Imudi. 
The  middle  of  the  day  b'  the  worst  time  for  the  birds,  whilst 
the  late  afternoon  and  the  evening  are  the  best. 

On  the  return  tramp  all  the  scattered  coveys  will  be  foond 
back  in  their  old  haunts. 

By  this  time  you  will  be  a  bit  stiff  and  tiied,  and  probabty, 
good  shot  as  you  undoubtedly  may  be,  you  will  miss  an  oooasionsl 
chance;  but  you  have  had  a  good  day's  sport,  a  good  tramp, 
and  you  will  enjoy  your  supper  as  if  you  had  earned  it. 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  shooting  over  well-stocked  moon 
in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland.  Emphatically  wild  sport,  you  need 
good  walking,  and  straight  powder,  and,  above  all,  not  <mly  good, 
well-trained  dogs,  but  wide  rangers  and  keen  hunters  after  game. 

Admiral  Sir  W.  R.  Kennedy,  E.C.B.,  the  best  all-round  sports- 
man in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  has  shot  all  over  the  world,  dedans 
that  he  never  enjoyed  anytiiing  better  in  his  life  than  this  wild 
sport  over  our  great  Southern  moors.  The  bag  is  never  veiy 
large.  Ten  to  fifteen  brace  of  grouse,  mih  four  or  five  ooapk 
of  snipe,  and  an  odd  duck  or  so,  is  a  good  day's  work. 

To  the  really  keen  sportsman  the  pleasiue  lies  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  shooting,  the  wild  scenery,  and  the  bracing 
atmosphere. 
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A   BLURRED  MEMORY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1873  I  was  admitted  a  patient  under  Lister 
to  the  old  infirmary,  Edinburgh.  I  was  seven  years  old,  and  shared 
my  bed  with  WlUie  Morrison,  a  collier's  child  from  Shotts.  On 
the  other  bed  in  the  Uttle  private  ward  lay  W.  E.  Henley. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Stevenson  describes  his  introduction  to 
Henley  in  this  same  room : 

Yesterday  Leslie  Stephen,  who  was  down  here  to  lecture,  called  on  me,  and 
took  me  up  to  see  a  poor  fellow,  a  poet,  who  writes  for  him,  and  who  has  been 
eighteen  months  in  oar  infirmaiy.  It  was  veiy  sad  to  see  him  there  in  a  little 
zoom  with  two  beds,  and  a  conple  of  siok  children  in  the  other  bed.  Stephen  and 
I  sat  on  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  the  poor  fellow  sat  up  in  his  bed,  with  his  head 
and  beard  all  tangled,  and  talked  as  cheerfully  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  king's 
palaoe  or  the  great  King's  palace  of  the  blue  air. 

The  old  infirmary  was  in  every  respect  very  different  from  the 
modem  institution.  The  buildings  were  old,  the  architecture 
severe ;  the  interior,  as  Henley  aptly  describes  it, 

Half  workhouse  and  half  jail. 

Lister  had  Wards  2  and  3  on  the  ground  floor.  Ward  5  upstairs, 
with  two  or  three  Uttle  private  rooms  for  special  cases.  The  male 
ward.  No.  6,  was  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mrs.  Porter,  a  rare 
old  nurse  of  the  old  school,  whose  rugged  kindliness  and  the  skill 
of  thirty  years'  experience  inspired  love,  reverence,  and  awe  in 
doctors  and  patients  alike.  The  walls  of  her  sitting-room  were 
literally  covered  with  photographs  of  former  house  surgeons, 
dressers,  and  students  who  had  been  contemporary  with  her 
during  her  thirty  years'  ministry.  Massive,  rubicund,  jovial, 
capable,  despotic,  a  Scottish  amazon,  fighting  disease,  baffling 
death  with  ike  sangfroid  and  good-humour  begotten  of  perfect 
fiuniliarity,  Henley  thus  describes  her : 

staff  Aur$e—Old  Style. 

The  greater  maAtera  of  the  oommonplaoe, 
Rembrandt  and  good  Sir  Walter— only  these 
Gould  paint  her  aU  to  jo« :  experience,  ease. 
And  antiqne  UTelineee  and  ponderous  grace ; 
The  sweet  old  roses  of  her  sunken  face. 
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The  depth  and  malice  of  her  si j  grey  e7e8 ; 
The  broad  Soots  tongue  that  flatten,  soolds,  defies ; 
The  thick  Scots  wit  that  fells  you  like  a  mace. 
These  thirty  years  has  she  been  nursing  here, 
Some  of  them  under  Syme,  her  hero  stilL 
Much  is  she  worth,  and  even  more  is  made  of  her. 
Patients  and  stndents  hold  her  veiy  dear ; 
The  doctors  love  her,  tease  her,  use  her  skilL 
They  say  '  The  Chief '  himself  is  half  afraid  of  her. 

When  I  entered  the  infirmary  first  I  was  put  in  a  crib  in  the 
centre  of  No.  3,  a  female  ward.  But  Lister's  fame  was  spreading 
abroad,  and  sufferers  from  all  parts  were  flocking  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  skill,  until  the  accommodation  in  his  wards  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost ;  so  I  was  speedily  relegated  to  the  little  room  where  Henley 
lay,  to  share  the  remaining  bed  with  '  Shotts,'  the  collier's  little 
boy  of  *  that  ilk.'  Henley  depicts  the  routine  of  our  daily  lives 
in  his  poem,  *  Children :  Private  Ward '  2 

Here  in  this  dim,  dull,  donble-bedded  room, 
I  play  the  father  to  a  braoe  of  boys, 
Ailing,  but  apt  for  eveiy  sort  of  noise. 
Bed-fast,  bat  brilliant  yet  with  health  and  bloom. 
Roden  the  Irishman  is  *  sieven  past,' 
Blue-eyed,  snub-nosed,  chubby  and  &ir  of  face. 
Willie's  but  six,  and  seems  to  like  the  place, 
A  cheerful  little  collier  to  the  last. 
They  eat,  and  laugh,  and  sing»  and  fight  aU  day ; 
All  night  they  sleep  like  dormice.    See  them  play 
At  operations :  Roden,  the  professor, 
Saws,  lectures,  takes  the  artery  up  and  ties ; 
Willie,  self-chloroformed,  with  half -shut  eyes. 
Holding  the  limb  and  moaning — case  and  dresser. 

The  staff-nurse  over  Wards  2  and  3  and  the  private  wards  on 
the  ground  floor  was  Miss  Logan.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Auld  Licht  minister,  who  had  reared  her  piously,  educated  her 
liberally,  and,  dying,  left  her  unprovided  for  materially,  but  other- 
wise thoroughly  equipped  for  her  chosen  profession.  A  broad- 
minded,  cultured  Scottish  gentlewoman,  Henley  thus  describes 
her: 

Staff  Nwne—Nm  St^le. 

Blue-eyed  and  bright  of  face,  but  waning  fast 

Into  the  sere  of  vii^inal  decay, 

I  view  her  as  she  enters  day  by  day. 

As  a  sweet  sunset  almost  overpast ; 
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Kindly  and  calm,  patrician  to  the  last. 

Superbly  falls  her  gown  of  sober  grey, 

And  on  her  chignon's  elegant  array 

The  plainest  cap  is  somehow  toached  with  caste. 

She  talks  Beethoven ;  frowns  disapprobation 

At  Balzac's  name,  sighs  it  at  *  poor  C^eorge  Sands ' ; 

Knows  that  she  has  exceeding  pretty  hands ; 

Speaks  Latin  with  a  right  accentuation. 

And  gives  at  need  (as  one  who  understands) 

Draught,  counsel,  diagnosis,  exhortation. 

But  he  does  her  scant  justice ;  he  could  not  know  her  as  I  did. 
Per  over  two  years  she  was  my  foster-mother  rather  than  a  pro- 
fessional nurse.  Although  outside  her  proper  duties,  she  used  to 
bath  me  regularly,  personally  see  to  my  food  and  medicine,  and 
frequently  carry  me  to  her  sitting-room  for  a  change  and  to  play 
with  her  collie.  Again,  on  a  rare  occasion  she  would  hire  a  carriage 
and  take  me  for  a  two  hours'  drive,  my  garb  on  such  emergencies 
being  a  half-blanket,  a  shepherd's  tartan  plaid,  and  a  Glengarry 
bonnet.  I  remember  the  hysterical  dry  sob  that  would  rise  in  my 
throat  as  we  bowled  along  Princes  Street,  Miss  Logan  in  a  hackney 
oarriage,  but  I  in  a  chariot  of  fire  rushing  through  Wonderland, 
wheels  whirling  in  my  brain,  fresh  air  and  bright  sunshine  bewilder- 
ing me ;  feeling  as  a  child  only  could  feel  who  had  been  long  immured 
inhospitaL 

On  other  occasions  she  would  carry  me  off  to  tea  with  Mrs. 
Porter  or  some  other  of  the  staS-nurses  or  under-matrons. 

I  often  think  I  should  have  died  had  Miss  Logan  confined  her 
attentions  to  me  within  the  limits  of  her  professional  duties ;  but 
her  love  and  sympathy  continued  when  duty  left  off.  She  has 
spent  her  life  doing  what  she  could  (which  was  a  great  deal)  for  the 
stricken  ones  among  whom  her  lot  was  cast. 

Florence  Nightingale  had  a  wider  sphere  of  duty  and  enormbus 
difficulties  peculiar  to  that  sphere,  but  even  she  brought  no  rarer 
devotion,  self-saorifice,  or  sympathy  to  bear  on  her  lifework  than 
Miss  Lo^^uu  So  I  venture  to  bracket  those  two  heroines,  Florence 
Nightin^de  and  Mary  Logan« 

Our  little  room  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  and  perhaps 
once  a  week  our  hearts  would  palpitate  as  hurried  feet  would 
tzamp,  tramp,  down  the  stone-flagged  passage.  We  would  tidy 
our  quilts  and  exdaim,  *  Here's  the  professor ! '  Lister  would 
enter,  turn  down  the  bedclothes,  and  examine— gentle,  tender  as 
a  mother.    If  Henley  failed  to  depict  Miss  Logan,  he  certainly 
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Bucoeeded  with  Lister.    It  is  a  wonderful  portrait,  and  to  my  mind 
absolutely  true  to  life  : 

The  Chief, 

His  brow  spreads  large  and  massive,  and  his  eye 

Is  deep  and  bright,  with  steady  looks  that  stilL 

Soft  lines  of  tranquil  thought  his  face  fulfil. 

His  face  at  onoe  benign  and  proud  and  shy. 

If  enyy  scout,  if  ignorance  deny. 

His  faultless  patience,  his  unyielding  will. 

Beautiful  gentleness  and  splendid  skill, 

Innumerable  gratitudes  reply. 

His  wise  rare  smile  is  sweet  with  certainties. 

And  seems  in  all  his  patients  to  compel 

Such  love  and  faith  as  failure  cannot  qnelL 

We  hold  him  for  another  Herakle«, 

Battling  with  custom,  prejudice,  disease. 

At  once  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Death  and  Hell. 

'  Let  me  give  two  instances  I  oan  vouch  for  to  show  the  stuff  my 
hero  is  made  of.  My  mother,  who  had  travelled  from  Glasgow  to 
visit  me,  was  battling  along  Princes  Street  one  day  against  wind 
and  rain  on  her  way  to  the  infirmary.  Lister  happened  to  be 
passing  in  his  carriage,  and  recognised  her.  He  instantly  stopped, 
picked  up  the  poor,  bedraggled  woman  in  the  most  fashionable 
thoroughfare  in  Scotland,  and  conveyed  her  to  their  oommon 
destination. 

Again,  in  another  Uttle  room  close  to  ours  lay  a  poor  woman 
suffering  from  a  tumour  or  abscess  deemed  incurable.  Lister 
maintained  her  there  at  his  own  charges  for  over  three  years,  and 
restored  her  to  her  husband  and  family  in  Montrose,  healed.  Well 
might  Henley  say 

Faultless  patience  and  unyielding  will. 

Long  before  her  late  Majesty  made  him  a  peer  Lister  secured  his 
lasting  fame  in  the  hearts  of  poor,  grateful  sufferers  as  much  for  the 
noble  quaUties  of  his  character  as  for  his  rare  skill.  Many  eminent 
surgeons,  however  clever  and  successful,  fail  in  gentleness  in  their 
manner  and  touch.  If  Lister's  theories  and  methods  are  obsolete, 
could  his  'beautiful  gentleness'  not  be  studied?  Or  is  it 
obsolete  too  ? 

And  now  what  shall  I  say  of  Henley  ?  I  will  not  attempt  the 
faintest  sketch  of  the  stricken  poet.  I  will  leave  that  task  to  those 
who  are  able  to  do  him  justice.  I  will  only  try  to  give  a  glimpse 
of  my  childhood's  association  in  hospital  with  the  tortured  Trojan 
of  Letters. 
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I  caimot  remember  meeting  him  for  the  fiist  time ;  all  I  remem- 
ber 18  that  he  lay  in  one  bed  and  I,  with  Willie  Morrison,  lay  in  the 
other.  He  had  a  plenitude  of  sandy  hair,  which,  with  his  rather 
lazge  front  teeth,  gave  him  a  fierce  aspect.  But  I  had  no  fear  of 
Henley ;  we  were  comrades — ^he  twenty-seven,  we  six  and  seven. 

I  used  to  be  very  curious  as  to  his  writing  so  much,  and  asked 
him  whom  he  wrote  to.  He  told  me  his  grandmother.  Which 
ie[dy  I  thought  satisfactory,  and  considered  him  an  exemplary 
grandson. 

Henley  was  very  kind  to  us,  telling  us  stories  and  singing  droU 
ditties,  many  of  them,  I  believe,  original.  The  following,  to  a 
loDicking  air  and  in  a  strong  Irish  accent,  still  haunts  me : 

Ah,  hurrah,  brave  boys  I  we're  all  for  maxohing ; 

Some  far  Spain  and  some  for  Belgim. 

Dmtns  are  bating,  coHrs  are  flying. 

Which  among  ub  thinks  of  dying  1 
Love,  farewell  I  darlint,  farewell  I 
We*re  all  fnr  marching.    Love,  farewell  I 

The  major  cries,  *  Boys,  are  ye  ready  t 
Front  and  dress  np,  firm  and  steady ; 
Give  every  man  his  flask  of  powder. 
And  his  firelock  on  his  shoulder/ 
Love,  farewell,  ftc. 

The  old  woman  cries,  *  John,  don*t  yon  tatmt  me. 
Don't  you  take  my  daughter  from  me. 
For  if  ye  do  I  will  torment  ye. 
After  death  my  ghoet  shall  haunt  ye.' 
Love,  farewell,  kc. 


Or  else  he  sang  to  us : 


She  roee  early  in  the  momii^. 

Early  at  the  break  of  day. 
And  she  spied  poor  Billy  Taylor, 

Walking  with  his  lady  gay. 
Sword  and  pistol  she  did  call  for. 

Sword  and  pistol  at  her  command^ 
And  she  shot  poor  Billy  Taylor, 
Shot  him  dead  upon  the  sand. 
Too>ra,  loo-ra,  loo-m,  11  di, 
Too-ra,  loo-ra,  loo-ra,  lay, 
Too-ra,  loo-ra,  loo-ia,  li  df, 
Walking  with  his  lady  gay. 


I  remember  once  discoursing  in  all  seriousness  with  Henley  on 
babies.    I  stoutly  maintained,  in  face  of  all  his  scepticism,  that 
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doctoiB  Iiad  a  monopoly  of  the  baby  trade,  and  motheis  had  nothing 
to  do  but  oidei  them,  stating  whether  they  were  to  be  black  or 
white,  boys  or  girls,  one  or  two.  In  proof  I  told  him  the  name  of 
the  doctor  who  enjoyed  the  sole  agency  of  providing  brothers  and 
sisters  for  me.  Henley  langhed  heai^tily,  but  desisted  from  upsetting 
my  tiieory  of  ^  the  baby  as  a  commodity.' 

I  used  to  watch  him  looking  hard  at  the  roof,  thinking,  smiling^ 
and  frowning  as  if  he  saw  nice  things  and  talked  to  people.  I  never 
dared  question  him  in  these  moods,  but  I  resolved  when  I  was  a 
man  I  would  get  pillows  at  my  back  and  a  desk  fitted  to  my  bed, 
and  read  and  smile  and  frown  like  Henley.  And  although  I 
have  not  thus  literally  emulated  him,  I  believe,  thanks  to  his  kindli- 
ness  and  early  influence,  my  life  has  been  a  little  deeper,  wider, 
and  happier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

I  was  too  young  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  his  religious  views. 
He  was  a  good  comrade,  a  kind  friend ;  and  I  wept  bitterly  when 
we  parted,  and  I  think  he  felt  it  a  Uttle  too. 

The  last  I  saw  of  Henley  was  some  time  after  we  had  left  hospital ; 
he  unearthed  me  in  Glasgow,  and  had  me  to  tea  in  a  room  in  Car- 
narvon Street.  We  talked  over  old  times,  and  he  dismissed  me 
with  half -a-crown,  which  to  me,  as  I  was  still  a  boy,  was  prodigious 
generosity.    (And  who  knows  but  what  it  might  have  been  ?) 

I  cannot  bring  to  mind  any  of  the  personalities  who  visited 
Henley,  except  Stevenson.  His  visitors  found  Henley  so  inter- 
esting that  they  for  the  most  part  took  no  notice  of  us  children. 
Tet  I  vaguely  remember  a  tall,  thin,  dark  man  in  a  velvet  jacket, 
whom  I  used  to  refer  to  as  '  yon  funny  man.* 

A  litUe  child  shaU  lead  them. 

*  Gome,  dadsie,  oome,  mamma,  how  Icmg,  bow  long  t ' 

*  Dadsie  has  come,  little  one.* 

BODEN  ShIBLDS. 
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On  December  26,  1779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Commander-in-Chief  ot 
His  Majesty's  forces  in  North  Ainerica^  sailed  from  New  York  to 
the  OaroHnas  to  make  or  mar.  Since  the  surrender  at  Saratoga 
and  the  armed  intervention  of  France,  things  had  gone  badly  for 
tlie  British,  and  in  the  Southern  States  alone,  where  the  loyalists 
were  beEeved  to  be  in  the  majority,  lay  the  last  hope  of  stemming 
the  tide.  )^th  Charleston  and  Wilmington  for  bases,  it  might  yet 
be  possible  to  drive  a  wedge  into  the  heart  of  the  revolted  provinces. 

A  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  previous  year  when  Camp- 
bell and  Prevost  invaded  Georgia  and  captured  Savannah,  which 
they  held  stubbornly  against  a  furious  assault  from  the  combined 
French  and  American  forces.  It  was  there  that  D'Estaing  was 
badly  wounded,  and  that  the  gallant  Pulaski  fell,  while,  among 
the  bumbler  combatants  upon  the  British  side,  young  Joe  M^ett, 
known  to  the  readers  of  *  Bamaby  Rudge,'  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  arm.  In  after  years  *  the  defence  of  the  Salwanners '  formed 
the  nightly  delectation  of  his  father's  guests  in  the  bar  of  the 
*  Maypole.' 

Clinton  brought  with  him  7,600  men,  a  total  which  was 
raised  to  nearly  10,000  on  his  junction  with  Prevost.  Though 
weak  in  cavalry,  and  ill  supplied  with  field  artillery,  it  was  a 
fine  fighting  force,  and,  besides  two  battalions  of  the  Ouards, 
included  some  incomparable  regiments  of  the  Line,  the  7th,  23rd, 
42nd,  63rd,  and  64th.  On  April  19,  1780,  he  was  still  further 
reinforced  by  3,000  fresh  troops  from  New  York  under  Lord  Rawdon, 
the  future  Marquess  of  Hastings.  On  May  12  the  Charleston 
garrison  capitulated,  and  the  only  American  army  south  of  Virginia 
became  extinct.  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  invader.  But  if  the  territory  thus  recovered  was  to  be  pre- 
served, the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  local  ^  Tories,'  as  the  loyalists 
were  called,  together  with  a  vigorous  and  effective  patrolling  by 
flying  columns  was  indispensable.  While  Major  Ferguson  set  to 
work  to  drill  and  organise  the  former,  the  task  of  harrying  such 
bands  of  ^  rebels '  as  still  kept  the  field  was  entrusted  to  Banastre 
Tarleton,  the  commander  of  the  British  Legion. 
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Though  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  Tarleton  had  aheady 
-won  high  distmction  as  a  oavahy  officer,  and  as  a  leader  of  pardsanB. 
The  third  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  sprung  on  both  sides 
of  good  Lancastrian  stock,  he  had  spent  a  turbulent  boyhood 
before  exchanging  the  Lins  of  Court  for  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards. 
He  was  not  yet  twenty-one  when,  on  April  20,  1776,  the  day  after 
Lexington,  he  received  his  comet's  commission,  and  vdlunteezing 
for  the  war,  he  reached  America  in  May  of  the  following  year. 
From  that  date  to  the  surrender  of  York  Town  he  was  in  the  heat 
of  the  fray  wherever  hard  riding  and  desperate  fighting  weze 
required.  When  Harcourt's  patrol  of  the  16th  Dragoons  captured 
Qeiieral  Lee  at  his  breakfast,  Tarleton  was  in  command  of  the 
advanced  guard.  He  distinguished  himself  in  a  long  series  of 
engagements  under  Howe  and  Clintcm  and  CJomwaUis,  he  was 
made  brigade-major  of  cavalry,  and  when,  in  June  1778,  it  became 
necessary  to  fall  back  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  he  was 
placed,  though  only  a  newly  gazetted  captain,  in  command  of  the 
rearguard,  during  the  toilsome  and  hazardous  retreat  through 
the  Jerseys.  He  had  displayed  enterprise,  extreme  rapidity  in 
marching,  and  a  genius  in  seizing  the  precise  moment  for  attaok 
before  the  enemy  has  time  to  form. 

There  was  little  regular  cavalry  available — only,  in  fact^  the 
16th  and  17th  Dragoons — and  Tarleton's  services  had  been  rendered 
for  the  most  part  at  the  head  of  local  levies.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  it  had  become  apparent  that  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  in  tactics  and  training  could  save  the  British  army 
from  gradual  extermination.  Bunker's  Hill  is,  next  after  Fontenoy, 
the  most  marvellous  example  of  the  amount  of  punishment  which 
our  infantry  could  stand  in  the  old  days.  After  two  murderous 
repulses,  the  52nd,  'the  Fighting  Fifth,'  and  their  indomitable 
comrades  came  on  for  the  third  time  and  carried  the  position; 
but  out  of  2,700  men  engaged,  the  official  returns  acknowledged 
1,064  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  157  were  officers.  '  Never  had 
the  British  troops  behaved  with  more  stubborn  bravery:  never 
had  they  been  more  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  and  never,  up  to  that 
time,  had  British  soldiers  faced  such  a  fire.'  ^ 

Picked  marksmen,  loose  formations,  intelligent  handling  were 
essential  if  the  barrack-trained  infantry  from  the  old  country  were 

*  Lodge,  Story  of  the  HevohUion,  And  the  butchery  was  all  for  nothing :  the 
hiU  conld  have  been  easily  turned  from  the  water,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
oocasion  for  rushing  the  earthworks. 
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to  hold  their  ovm.  It  is  to  'the  credit  of  our  generals  that  the 
transformation  was  effected;  tke  British  foot  soldier  is  a  more 
teachable  personage  than  his  decriers  will  allow.  Bifle  companies 
were  formed  in  every  raiment,  two  ranks  were  substituted  for 
three  in  the  firing  line,  the  men  were  practised  in  skirmishing,  and, 
without  sacrificing  the  old  qualities  of  steadiness  and  discipline, 
the  infantry  had  soon  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of 
warfare.  But  for  the  duties  falling  upon  Hght  troops,  the  British 
commanders  were  dependent  upon  the  American  loyalists,  children 
of  the  soil,  and  brought  up  in  the  same  rough  school  as  the  armies 
of  Washington  and  Gates.  And  then,  as  now,  there  was  abundance 
of  British  officers  with  a  heaven-bom  gift  for  guerilla  warfare, 
and  for  the  management  of  irregulars. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777  a  printed  placard  informed  '  all  aspibing 
HBBOBs'  that  they  'had  now  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves  by  joining  the  Queen's  Ranger  Huzzars,  commanded 
by  lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe,'  and  it  was  added  that  *  any  spirited 
young  man  would  receive  every  encouragement,  be  immediately 
mounted  on  an  elegant  horse,  and  furnished  with  clothing,  accoutre* 
ments,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  forty  guineas.'  Simcoe  was  a  soldier 
of  the  highest  abiUty,  and  possessing  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
his  profession.  But  more  famous  in  story  and  legend  than  the 
Queen's  Rangers  was  the  British  Legion  to  which  Tarleton,  now  a 
brevet-major,  was  appointed  heutenant-colonel  conmiandant  in 
August  1779.  Originally  composed  of  hght  infantry  and  raised  by 
Captain  Sutherland  under  the  name  of  the  Caledonian  volunteers, 
it  was  converted  by  Lord  Cathcart  into  a  mixed  force  of  foot 
and  dragoons.  With  the  latter  were  associated  a  troop  of  the  17th, 
who  were  to  do  good  service  on  the  fatal  field  of  Cowpens,  and 
who  insisted  on  retaining  their  patched  and  faded  scarlet  jackets, 
while  the  cavalry  of  the  Legion  were  given  green  facings  to  their 
regimentals,  and  were  known  in  consequence  as  .  arleton's  Qreen 
Horse« 

Both  Kmcoe  and  Tarleton  adopted  the  same  methods.    The 

dragoons  were  trained  to  disperse  and  rally  with  rapidity.     The 

fantry  were  disciplined,  not  for  parade,  but  for  active  service ; 

I  movements  were  executed  at  the  double,  they  were  taught  a 

w  motions  of  the  manual,  they  learnt  to  fire  with  precision  and 

adiness,  bayonets  were  never  unfixed,  and  they  were  instructed 

V  to  wield  them  with  force  and  effect.    There  was  no  cere- 

nial  sizing  of  the  men,  and  care  was  taken  that  the  flank  and 
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oentie  files  shotdd  always  be  reliable  soldiezs.  A  certain  nombOT 
of  them  weie  provided  with  serviceable  horses,  so  as  to  keep  upwitii 
the  dragoons  on  forced  marches,  but  they  fought  on  foot,  and  were 
the  lineal  ancestors  of  our  momited  infantry.^ 

The  officers  were  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  men.  Some 
of  them  were  drawn  from  the  more  enterprising  subalterns  of  the 
lane,  the  same  class  that  in  our  own  day  flocked  round  Rimington 
and  Thomeycroft  and  De  Montmorency.  Among  them  was  the 
eccentric  Major  Hanger,  Baron  Cioleraine,  then  serving  in  the 
Hessian  Jagers.  Others  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  Colonial 
gentry,  young  men,  active  and  eager,  accustomed  to  an  outdoor 
life  on  horseback,  full  of  zeal  for  their  profession,  and  hoping  in 
many  cases  to  win  a  commission  in  the  Regulars.  Such  was  the 
material  that  followed  Tarleton  in  the  Jerseys  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
Unhappily,  the  wastage  of  war  and  the  Ucence  of  a  partisan  life 
were  to  have  a  maleficent  effect  both  on  discipline  and  efficiency. 
Gradually  the  Legion  became  the  refuge  of  deserters  and  of  broken 
men,  and  its  uniform  was  disgraced  by  some  of  the  worst  ruffians 
in  the  Carolinas,  whose  evil  deeds  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  final  ruin  of  the  Royal  cause. 

Tarleton's  beginning  was  inauspicious.  The  voyage  from  New 
York  had  been  tempestuous,  and  nearly  aU  his  horses  had  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  but  an  opportunity  for  replacing  them  was  not 
long  in  offering  itself.  The  conmiunications  between  General 
Lincoln,  who  conmianded  in  Charleston,  and  the  interior  were 
kept  open  by  three  mounted  regiments,  Pulaski's,  Warstegen's, 
and  Bland's.  By  a  rapid  and  secret  march  Tarleton  came  up 
with  them  on  April  12,  near  Biggin's  Bridge,  at  nightfall,  and 
scattered  them  by  a  sudden  attack,  taking  many  prisoners  and 
400  horses.  Three  weeks  later,  on  the  day  that  the  capture  of 
Fort  Moultrie  rendered  the  fall  of  Charleston  inevitable,  he  com- 
pleted the  work  by  utterly  routing  the  survivors ;  a  hundred  men 
were  killed,  and  every  horse  was  seized.  The  Legion  was  now 
mounted  again,  and  the  quality  of  the  new  chargers  was  soon  put 
to  the  test.  Clinton  learnt  that  a  regiment  of  the  Virginian  Line 
under  Colonel  Burford,  which  had  come  south  to  reinforce  Lincob's 

*  The  innorations  were  not  confined  to  the  irregpolars.  As  Mr.  Fortescne  has 
pointed  oat,  Sir  John  Hoore,  who  himself  sezred  through  the  American  campaign, 
trained  the  Light  Division  on  the  lessons  acquired  therein.  And  the  same  writer 
yery  pertinently  remarks  that  had  these  lessons  been  thoroughly  taken  to  heart 
by  the  rulers  of  the  British  army  we  should  not  only  have  shortened  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  enormously,  but  should  have  had  little  to  learn  in  South  Africa. 
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gairiflon,  was  falling  haBtUy  back  on  its  native  State.  Buifoid  had 
a  long  start,  but  was  bampeied  by  transport,  and  Tarleton  was 
sent  after  them  with  230  mounted  infantry  cmd  dragoons  of  the 
Legion,  his  troop  of  the  17th,  and  a  light  gun.  South  Carolina, 
as  we  used  to  sing,  is  a  sultry  dime :  men  sank  with  exhaustion 
and  fatigue,  horses  foundered  and  dropped  out  to  die,  but  Tadeton 
replaced  them  from  the  plantations  and  homesteads  on  his  route, 
and  pushed  remorselessly  on.  A  hundred  and  five  miles  were 
covered  in  fifty-four  hours,  and  at  last,  faint  yet  pursuing,  he  came 
up  with  his  adversary  in  the  afternoon  of  May  29,  in  the  Wazhaw 
country,  on  the  borders  of  North  and  South  Carolina.^ 

More  than  a  third  of  his  followers,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep,  had  abandoned  the  chase.  Tarleton  drew  up  the 
residue  so  as  to  threaten  both  flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  taking 
post  on  the  left,  gave  the  order  to  charge.  The  Virginians,  who 
had  received  ample  warning  of  his  approach,  were  drawn  up  in 
Mne,  and  in  obedience  to  orders  held  their  fire  till  the  cavalry  were 
within  ten  paces.  The  volley  came  too  late  to  check  the  onsets 
Saddles  were  emptied,  and  horses  stumbled,  but  the  dragoons 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  shattered  ranks,  plying  their  sabres  furi« 
ously.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the  Americans  had  fallen  before 
quarter  was  granted.  Two  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
few  survivors  made  their  way  out  of  the  miUe,  some,  Uke  Burford 
liimaAlf^  escaping  on  the  horses  of  the  baggage  train. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  among  American  writers  to  speak  of 
the  *'  Massacre  of  the  Wazhaws,'  and  the  Tennessee  frontiersmen 
chose  *'  Burford '  as  their  watchword  at  the  battle  of  King's  MouU'^ 
tain  in  vengeful  memory.  For  the  charge  brought  by  Bancroft 
and  others  of  massacring  the  prisoners  after  surrender  there  is  no 
foundation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  lay  down  a  strict  rule  as  to  the 
precise  moment  when  a  charge  ends  and  ^  quarter '  begins.  When 
a  poation  is  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  it  requires  all  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  to  check  the  wild  passions  that  have  been  let 
loose ;'  still  more  so  in  a  cavalry  charge  launched  against  a  beaten 

foe, 

When  swords  are  out,  and  shriek  and  shout 
Leaye  little  room  for  prayer. 

*  The  Wazhaw  settlement  owes  its  name  to  a  long  departed  tribe  of  Indians, 
anch  of  the  Catawba  river  being  known  as  the  Waxhaw  creek,  which  fertilises 
dl  of  stiff,  red  day—-'  the  sUffest  of  the  stiff  and  the  reddest  of  the  red.'  As 
K)graphical  ezpression  *  The  Wazhaws  *  have  long  since  vaaished  from  atlas 
•'••etteer. 
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But  it  is  only  too  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  Tarieton's  d&et 
combats,  the  quality  of  mercy  found  scant  display.  The  majotity 
of  tiie  piisoneiB  weie  badly  mangled ;  few  of  them  had  less  than 
three  swoid  cuts,  some  as  many  as  thirteen.  Tarleton,  whose 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  declares  that  the  fury  of  the  troopers 
was  inspired  by  the  belief  that  he  had  been  killed.  But  at  Biggin's 
Bridge,  where  there  was  no  such  excuse,  the  slau^ter  among 
Huger^s  horsemen  had  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  loss  on  the 
British  side,  and  Major  Ferguson  had  been  so  enraged  at  the 
Imitality  of  some  of  the  legionaries  that  he  threatened  to  shoot 
them  with  his  own  hand. 

And  Tarleton  himself,  when  his  blood  was  up,  was  no  Bayard, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  following  vivid  description  of  the  man 
who,  in  the  picturesque  language  of  Andrew  Jackson's  biographer, 
*  thundered  along  the  red  roads  of  the  Waxhaws,  and  dyed  them 
a  deeper  red  with  the  blood  of  the  surprised  militia.'  ^ 

A  *  Tory '  messenger  had  been  sent  to  his  camp  with  a  despatdi 
from  Comwallis,  and  while  awaiting  the  Colonel's  pleasure,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  violent  plungings  of  a  horse  which 
two  stout  grooms,  one  on  each  side,  were  endeavouring  to  lead 
towards  the  spot  where  he  was  standing. 

He  was  a  large  and  powerful  bmte,  beaatifully  formed,  and  black  as  a 
CTOWp  with  an  eye  that  actually  seemed  to  blaze  with  rage  at  the  restraint  pot 
upon  him.  His  progress  was  one  oontinned  bound,  at  times  swinging  the  grooma 
dear  from  the  earth  as  lightly  as  though  they  were  but  taasels  hung  on  his 
huge  Spanish  bit,  so  that  with  difficulty  they  escaped  being  trampled  under  foot 
I  asked  the  meaning  of  the  scene,  and  was  informed  that  the  horse  was  one  that 
Tarleton  had  heard  of  as  being  a  magnificent  animal,  but  one  altogether  un- 
manageable ;  and  so  delighted  was  he  with  the  description  that  he  sent  all  the 
way  down  into  Hoore  county,  where  his  owner  resided,  and  purchased  him  at  tha 
eztravagant  price  of  one  hundred  gpiineas ;  and  that  moreover  he  was  about  to 
ride  him  that  morning.  *  Ride  him  1  *  said  I,  *  why,  one  had  as  well  try  to  back  a 
streak  of  lightning.  The  mad  brute  will  certainly  be  the  death  of  him.*  *  Nerer 
fear  for  him,'  said  my  companion,  *  nerer  fear  for  him.  His  time  has  not  oome 
yet.'  By  this  time  the  horse  had  been  brought  up  to  where  we  were ;  the  curtain 
of  the  marquee  was  pushed  aside,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  from  the  savage 
steed  to  rivet  itself  upon  his  dauntless  rider.  And  a  picture  of  a  man  he  was  I 
Bather  below  the  middle  height,  and  with  a  face  almost  femininely  beautiful* 
Tarleton  possessed  a  form  that  was  a  perfect  model  of  manly  strength  and 
vigour.  Without  a  particle  of  superfluous  flesh,  his  rounded  limbs  and  full, 
broad  chest  seemed  moulded  from  iron,  yet  at  the  same  time  displaying  aU  the 

'  As  we  have  seen,  Burford's  men  were  neither  surprised  nor  militia.  The 
naixative  in  the  text  originally  appeared  in  the  P§tersbwrg  IiUeUifencer.  I  htwn 
qvoted  it  from  Parton's  Lifs  of  Ja4ik$tm,  i.  SS. 
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elMUoity  which  nsoally  accompAniw  elegance  of  proportion.'  Hia  dress,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  was  a  jacket  and  breeches  of  white  linen  fitted  to  his  form  with 
the  utmost  exactness.  Boots  of  russet  leather  were  half-way  up  the  leg,  the 
broad  tops  of  which  were  turned  down,  the  heels  garnished  with  spurs  of  an 
immense  siie  and  leog&x  of  nyweL  On  his  head  was  a  low  crowned  hat,  onriously 
fonned  from  the  snow  white  feathers  of  the  swan,  and  in  his  hand  he  oatried  a 
heary  scourge  with  shot  well  twisted  into  its  knotted  lash.  After  looking  round 
for  a  moment  or  two,  as  though  to  command  the  attention  of  all,  he  advanced  to 
the  aide  of  the  horse,  and  disdaining  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  with  one  bound  threw 
himself  into  the  saddle,  at  the  same  time  calling  on  the  grooms  to  let  go.  For 
an  instant  the  aninial  seemed  paralysed ;  then  with  a  perfect  yell  of  rage  bounded 
into  the  air  like  a  stricken  deer. 

The  struggle  for  masteiy  had  commenced — bound  succeeded  bound  with  the 
lai^dity  of  thought ;  eveiy  deyice  which  its  animal  instinct  could  teach  was 
resorted  to  by  the  maddened  brute  to  shake  off  its  unwelcome  burden — but  in 
vain.  Its  ruthless  rider  proved  irresistible,  and,  clinging  like  fate  itself,  plied 
the  scourge  and  rowel  like  a  fiend.  The  punishment  was  too  severe  to  be  long 
withstood,  and  at  length,  after  a  succession  of  frantic  efforts,  the  tortured 
animal,  with  a  scream  of  agony,  leaped  forth  upon  the  plain,  and  fiew  across  it 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  The  ground  upon  which  Tarleton  had  pitched  his 
camp  was  an  almost  perfectly  level  plain,  something  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
circumf erenoe.  Around  this,  after  getting  him  under  way,  he  continued  to  urge 
his  furious  steed,  amid  the  mptures  and  shouts  of  the  admiring  soldiery,  plying 
his  whip  and  spur  at  every  leap,  until,  wearied  and  worn  down  with  its  prodigioua 
efforts,  the  tired  creature  discontinued  all  exertion,  save  that  to  which  it  was  urged 
by  its  merciless  rider. 

At  length,  exhausted  from  the  conflict,  Tarleton  drew  up  before  his  tent,  and 
threw  himself  from  the  saddle.  The  horse  was  completely  subdued,  and  at  the 
word  of  ooDunand  followed  him  round  like  a  dog.  The  victory  was  complete. 
His  eye  of  fire  was  dim  and  lustreless,  drops  of  agony  fell  from  his  drooping 
front,  while  from  his  labouring  and  mangled  sides  the  blood  and  foam  poured  in 
a  thick  and  clotted  stream.  Tarleton  himself  was  pale  as  death,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  satisfied  of  his  success,  retired  and  threw  himself  on  his  couch.  In  a  short 
time  I  was  called  into  his  presence  and  delivered  my  despatches.  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  stirring  scenes,  both  during  the  Revolution  and  since,  but  I  never 
eaw  one  half  so  exciting  as  the  strife  between  that  savage  man  and  savage  horse. 

To  Tarleton,  if  to  anyone,  may  be  applied  the  lines  of  Macauiay: 

Where8o*er  that  fieiy  star 
Blaseth  in  the  ranks  of  war, 

Back  reooil  before  its  ray 
Shield  and  banner,  bow  and  spear. 

Maddened  horses  break  away 
From  the  trembling  charioteer. 

'  Thexe  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who  are  not  our  prisoners, 
or  in  arms  with  us/  wrote  CUnton,  after  the  affair  of  the  Wazhaws. 

*  But  compare  the  description  of  an  observer  who  saw  him  ride  into 
iladelphia  in  1777  with  Clinton's  army :  *  Rather  below  middle  sise,  stout, 
mg,  and  heavily  made,  large  muscular  legs,  and  an  uncommonly  active 
mn.    His  complexion  dark,  and  his  eye  small,  dark  and  piercing.' 
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The  statement  was  exaggerated ;  but  had  the  writer  been  able  to 
leave  a  suffident  force  with  Comwallis  on  his  own  departure  for 
New  York,  the  object  of  the  expedition  might  have  been  achieved; 
This,  however,  the  meagreness  of  his  resources  rendered  impossible, 
and  before  sailing  he  had  sown  the  seeds  of  future  trouble  by  the 
issue  of  those  confused  and  confusing  proclamations  which  seem  the 
bane  of  British  commanders.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  in 
South  Carolina  would  have  been  perfectly  content  to  remain  neutral, 
under  parole  not  to  engage  against  tli^  king ;  they  found  them- 
selves called  upon  either  to  enroll  actively  and  openly  in  the  Boyal 
cause,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  being 
hanged  as  traitors.  Many  of  the  most  notorious  *  rebels'  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  without  the  smallest  intention  of  keeping  it, 
and  joined  the  militia  in  the  hopes  of  finding  an  opportunity  of 
deserting.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Charleston  refused  the  oath  and  were  treated  in  a 
manner  which  aroused  indignation  and  sympathy.  And  in  the 
back  country  districts  bands  of  guerillas  seemed  to  spring  out  of 
the  ground. 

For  nearly  five  years  the  Whigs  had  had  it  all  their  own  way« 
South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  send  delegates  to 
Congress,  to  drive  out  the  Royal  governor,  and  elect  its  own  1^- 
lature.    An  attempt  to  reoccupy  Charleston  early  in  the  war  had 
been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss — Sir  George  Warrington,  Bari, 
being  one  of  those  who  fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton — and  had  not  been  repeated.    Now  at  last  the  partisans 
of  the  old  regime,  so  long  humiliated  and  persecuted,  were  free  to 
emerge  from  their  obscurity,  and  they  would  have  been  more  thm 
human  had  they  borne  the  triumph  meekly.    The  Southern  States 
contained  more  than  their  share  of  lawless,  vindictive,  and  half* 
civilised  men,  and  there  were  discordant  elements  among  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  keep  the  peace  even  in  time  of  tranquillity i 
There  were  squires  of  the  patriarchal  type,  who,  amid  their  cotton 
fields  and  negroes,  clung  to  the  tradition  of  Church  and  Eing^ 
There  were  the  *  mean  whites,'  the  *  bywoners,'  whose  turbulent 
and  dissipated  habits  had  little  in  common  with  Republican  ideab ; 
stolid  Dutchmen  who  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone ;  and  Soots,  itt 
whom  '  the  blood  was  strong,  the  heart  was  highland,'  and  who 
were  as  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  George  HI.  as  their  fathers 
had  been  to  testify  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden  against  George  H* 
The  Catholic  Irish  had  little  reason  to  bless  the  House  of  Hanover, 
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bat  for  the  most  part  they  espoused  the  Royalist  cause,  and  Lord 
Kawdon  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  locally  raised  Irish  legiment, 
while  among  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Expand  were  the  Piesby- 
teriaos  from  Ulster.  To  the  latter  mnst  be  added  the  descendants 
of  the  Hngoenots,  and  the  native-born  American  emigrants  from  the 
northern  and  middle  States,  who  brought  New  England  grit  and 
tosterity  into  the  enervating  climate  of  the  South.  Amid  these 
anonMering  embers,  amid  border  feuds  and  family  vendettas,  it 
leqnired  little  to  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war. 

Here  was  a  congenial  field  for  Tarleton.  He  had  already 
ahown  his  capacity  for  leadership  in  battle — ^the  prompt  eye,  the 
magnetic  personaUty,  the  iron  resolution.  He  was  now  to  display 
the  same  qualities  in  the  field  of  partisan  warfare  against  daring, 
molute  men,  ill-equipped  and  unversed  in  military  lore,  but  fighters 
from  their  youth  up,  and  knowing  every  inch  of  the  tangled  woods 
ind  treacherous  swamps  which  formed  their  refuge  in  time  of  need. 
It  was  a  campaign  of  midnight  surprises,  hand-to-hand  encounters, 
and  daring  raids.  Foremost  among  the  outlaws  was  Marion,  a 
planter  who  had  graduated  against  the  Indians  in  the  Cherokee 
wan,  nicknamed  the  *  Swamp  Fox,'  from  his  constant  disappearance 
into  the  pathless  morasses,  and  whom,  on  one  occasion,  Tarieton 
swore  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  catch.  His  followers 
were  few,  but  thero  wero  often  moro  men  than  muskets,  and  the 
deficiency  was  made  good  with  rude  swords  beaten  out  of  saw- 
Uades.  Sumter,  a  Virginian  of  powerful  frame  and  stem  demean- 
onr,  was  less  adroit  than  Marion  in  the  j)etiie  guerre,  but  he  and  his 
Bough  Riders  wero  entrusted  with  more  important  undertakingsj 
like  Washington,  he  had  fought  under  Braddock,  and  seen  much 
frontier  warfare.  He  held  a  commission  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  had  personal  wrongs  to  avenge,  for  his  house  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Tories,  and  his  wife  driven  homeless  into  the 
wilderness. 

In  daring  and  in  stratagem,  Tarieton  was  Marion's  equaL  His 
raids  were  as  unsuspected ;  and  through  all  the  borderland  between 
the  Carolinas  there  was  no  village,  however  remote,  no  farmhouse, 
however  lonely,  which  was  securo  from  the  clatter  of  Tarleton's 
dragoons  and  the  dreaded  presence  of  thdr  leader.  His  informa- 
tion, largely  derived  from  the  negroes,  was  extensive  and  peculiar. 
It  was  his  delight  to  hunt  down,  in  person,  the  more  obnoxious 
Whigs,  and  to  carry  them  ofE  single-handed  from  the  most  distant 
fostnesses  or  from  the  midst  of  a  sympathising  neighbourhood. 
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On  these  wild  rides  he  would  oovot  almost  inciediUe  distances^ 
acoompanied  by  half-a-dozen  troopers  and  a  trosty  guide.    Had  a 

*  rebel '  distinguished  himself  by  some  especial  enterprise,  Tarieton 
would  vanish  for  two  days  and  a  night,  and  reappear  in  oamp  with 
the  captive  bound  on  horseback  like  Perkin  Warbeok.  No  Bow 
Street  thief-taker  could  spring  more  swiftly  or  more  surely  upcm 
his  quarry.  The  breed  is  not  eztinot  in  the  British  army,  as  the 
reivers  of  the  North- West  Frontier  and  the  dacoits  of  Upper  Burmah 
know  to  their  cost. 

But  it  was  a  demoralising  warfare ;  the  track  of  the  Legicm  was 
only  too  often  marked  by  blazing  homesteads  and  trees  bearing 
a  ghastly  burden ;  and  there  are  darker  legends  of  women  insulted 
and  outraged  by  the  troopers,  and  seeking  redress  in  vain  from  the 
man  who  above  all  others  was  bound  in  honour  to  protect  them. 
For  long  years  after  Tarieton  had  been  lapped  in  dull,  cold  marble 
in  Leintwardine  Church,  his  name  was  held,  throughout  the  Caio* 
linas,  in  the  same  execration  as  the  Covenanters  bestowed  upon 
Claverhouse  and  Qrierson,  or  the  Somersetshire  peasants  upon 
Kirke  and  Jeffreys.    Since  Sherman  marched  through  Georgia, 

*  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea/  Tarieton  has  been  somewhat  deposed 
from  his  bad  eminence. 

But,  if  OomwaUis  was  unable  to  advance  from  want  of  men, 
it  was  equally  apparent  that  he  could  never  be  dislodged  from 
South  Carolina  merely  by  roving  bands.  After  great  effort,  and 
with  much  searching  of  heart,  Washington  was  able  to  spare  2,000 
seasoned  *  Continentals '  from  Delaware  and  Maryland,  who,  at 
fiSIlsborough,  in  North  Carolina,  w^e  joined  by  the  militia  of 
that  State.  Much  to  his  chagrin  Congress  insbted  on  giving  the 
command  to  the  incapable  and  vainglorious  (Jatea,  over  whom  the 
Saratoga  surrender  had  cast  a  spurious  halo.  'Take  care  that 
your  northern  laurek  do  not  change  to  southern  willows,'  was  the 
cynical  message  from  a  friend  who  knew  him  only  too  well. 

Gates  reached  Hillsborough  on  July  19,  and  marched  at  once 
upon  Camden,  where  centred  all  the  important  roads  connecting 
North  with  South  Carolina,  and  where  Lord  Rawdon  lay  with  a 
scanty  force.  On  August  10  he  was  within  striking  distance ;  but 
he  allowed  tiie  opportunity  to  slip  by  until  Comwallis,  with  every 
man  whom  he  could  raise,  had  come  to  the  succour  of  his  lieutenant. 
On  the  16th  the  battle  of  Camden  was  fought.  Comwallis  had 
only  2,000  men  under  him,  of  whom  600  were  provincial  militia. 
The  Americans  were  more  numerous  by  a  thousand,  but  only  a 
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Ibiid  of  them  were  aoldien  of  the  LiDe»  and  the  militia  weie  of  the 
rawest.  In  fifteen  minutes  tfae  latter  were  in  full  flight,  carrying 
Gkttes  entangled  with  them  in  the  rout.  The  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware brigades  fought  gallantly,  unconsoious,  indeed,  for  a  time,  of 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  auxiliaries.  The  dead  calm 
of  the  hazy  summer  morning  prevented  the  smoke  from  rising, 
and  rendered  it  difficult  to  know  what  was  passing  on  the  further 
wing.  Then  Tarleton,  who  had  been  placed  with  the  Legion 
cavalry  in  the  rear,  under  strict  injunctions  to  reserve  his  charge, 
broke  in  upon  their  flank  and  drove  them  from  the  field. 

The  victory  was  not  yet  complete,  for  Sumter,  with  800  followers, 
had  captured  the  Britiiah  supply  train  the  day  before  the  battle, 
and  by  this  time  was  far  away.  Tarleton  was  immediately  sent 
after  him  with  350  men — all,  in  fact,  who  were  in  trim  to  march. 
It  was  another  of  his  desperate  and  stealthy  rides  from  which 
none  but  the  toughest  emerged ;  only  one  hundred  dragoons  and 
aizty  of  the  infancy  were  in  with  him  at  the  death.  But,  aided 
by  the  information  whick  his  gifts  as  a  scout-master  never  failed 
to  obtain,  he  completely  surprised  the  '  Qame  Cock.'  The  unsus- 
pecting f oemen  were  resting  in  the  heat  of  the  August  afternoon 
as  he  pushed  across  Fishing  &eek,  catching  Sumter  half -dressed,  and 
bis  men  at  their  dinners,  with  the  hominy  spoons  in  their  mouths* 
There  was  Uttie  resbtance,  for  the  American  rifles  had  been  secured 
at  the  moment  of  the  onset.  Nevertheless,  150  of  them  were 
killed  and  wounded,  the  worst  piece  of  evidence  against  Tarleton 
tiiat  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  convoy,  of  course,  was 
taken  and  its  escort  released.  The  American  prisoners  numbered 
a  couple  of  hundred,  but  the  full  fruits  of  the  day  were  lost  by  the 
escape  of  Sumter. 

Oomwallis  received  the  victor  with  open  arms,  and  declared 
in  his  despatch  that  the  action  was  too  brilliant  for  comment. 
Once  again  South  Carolina  was  at  his  feet,  and  at  last  there  seemed 
a  prospect  of  doing  sometiiing  for  the  ^  poor  distressed  loyalists ' 
of  the  north^n  State.  Their  spirits,  however,  had  been  broken  by 
the  severity  with  which  an  ill-timed  rising  had  been  previously 
crashed,  and,  goaded  though  they  were  by  persecution  and  ill- 
treatment,  they  would  not  rise  without  more  aid  than  Comwallis 
could  lend  them.  The  war  resumed  its  old  character,  but  with 
embittered  temper  and  added  ferocity.  His  lordship  had  been 
enraged  to  find  among  the  prisoners  both  British  deserters  and 
militia  who  had  brok^  their  parole.     He  proclaimed  that  all 
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militia  who  should  join  the  enemy  were  to  be  hanged  when  oauj^t, 
and  that  rigorous  punishment  should  be  meted  out  upon  all  who 
violated  their  allegiance. 

In  prescribing  these  severities  he  was  only  following  the  ezam]^ 
of  the  Georgian  Legislature,  which  in  the  previous  year  had  hanged 
a  batch  of  loyalists  for  ^  treason.'  But  reprisals  were  followed  by 
counter-reprisals,  until  a  very  inferno  reigned  in  many  parts  of 
the  Carolinas.  It  was  civil  war  in  its  most  odious  shape,  repro- 
ducing many  of  the  savage  features  of  that  Indian  waxtsxe  with 
which  the  rude  combatants  of  either  faction  were  well  acquainted. 
Over  and  over  again  in  his  despatches  ComwaUis  complains  of 

*  blood  most  wantonly  and  inhumanly  shed  under  the  mock  forms 
of  justice,'  and  of  '  the  shocking  tortures  and  inhnTnAn  murdeis 
which  are  every  day  committed  by  the  enemy,  not  only  on  those 
who  have  taken  part  with  us,  but  on  many  who  refuse  to  join  them.' 

*  I  must  observe,'  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  to  an  American  geneial, 
'that  the  cruelty  exercised  on  the  prisoners  taken  under  Major 
Ferguson  is  shocking  to  humanity,  and  the  hanging  poor  dd 
Colonel  Mills,  who  was  always  a  fair  and  open  enemy  to  your  cause, 
was  an  act  of  most  savage  barbarity.' 

But  there  was  brutality  enough  and  to  spare  among  those  who 
wore  the  king's  uniform.  Andrew  Jackson,  a  lanky  stripling  of 
fourteen,  was  cruelly  slashed  over  wrist  and  head  by  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  whose  boots  he  had  declined  to  dean  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  scars  he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave, 
and  we  may  well  fancy  that  they  burned  a  deeper  red  that  January 
morning  when  Pakeidiam's  veterans  were  mown  down  like  grass 
before  the  batteries  of  New  Orleans.^ 

The  defeat  of  Major  Ferguson,  to  which  Comwallis  refers,  was 
the  turning-point  in  the  struggle.  Ferguson,  a  son  of  Lord  Pitfour, 
and  inventor  of  the  breedi-loading  rifle,  is  a  figure  scaroely  less 
remarkable  than  Tarleton,  and  the  first  recorded  *  sniper '  in  our 
military  annals.  His  influence  over  the  provincials  was  unbounded, 
and  he  raised  and  disdpUned  one  corps  after  another.  Yentuziiig 
too  far  into  the  north-west,  he  was  caught  and  overwhelmed  at 

'  Jackson's  hatred  of  all  things  British  was  deepened  by  the  horrors  of  his 
imprisonment  in  Camden  gaol,  which  for  inhumanity  and  callousness  may  fairly 
rank  with  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  Northem  prisoners  at  Andersonville  and 
elsewhere  during  the  War  of  Secession.  Bat  the  American  loyalists  had  no 
better  nsage  from  their  countrymen.  Colonel  Simcoe  has  recorded  how  his  fellow 
prisoner,  Colonel  Billop,  of  the  Staten  militia,  was  ironed  hand  and  foot,  chained 
to  the  floor  in  a  close  room  in  the  gad  and  fed  on  bread  and  water. 
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tke  King's  Mountain  by  a  force  of  backwoodsmen  who  swooped 
down  from  Tennessee.  His  militia  levies  stubbornly  contested  every 
inch  of  gromid,  but  they  were  no  match  for  the  hunters  and  Indian 
fighters.  Recognised  by  his  white  horse  and  the  silver  whistk 
with  which  he  rallied  his  men,  Ferguson  was  picked  off,  and  hii 
followers  surrendered;  then,  having  freed  their  homes  from  aH 
dang»  of  a  Tory  raid,  the  conquerors  rode  back  as  swiftly  as  they 
came,  troubling  not  their  hearts  over  Congress  or  national  inde- 
pendence. Before  they  went,  however,  they  handed  over  thdr 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  Lowland  militia.  ^  A  few  days  afterwards,^ 
wrote  one  who  had  fought  in  the  battle,  '  the  principal  officers  held 
a  court-martial  over  some  of  the  most  audacious  and  murderous 
Tories,  and  selected  thirty-two  as  victims  for  destruction,  and 
commenced  han^mg  three  at  a  time,  until  they  hung  nine  and 
respited  the  rest.' 

The  blow  was  severely  felt  by  Comwallis.  Ferguson  himself 
was  an  irreparable  loss,  and  the  main  force  available  for  the  sup- 
pression of  local  risings  and  the  guarding  of  communications  was 
swept  off  in  a  single  day,  never  to  be  replaced.  Years  afterwards 
he  accused  Tarleton  of  having  refused  to  march  to  Ferguscxi's 
assistance,  on  the  plea  of  weakness  from  the  remains  of  a  fever — 
a  cha^e  singularly  at  variance  with  all  we  know  of  the  former's 
character,  whose  services  were  now  more  than  ever  in  requisition. 
And  a  fittie  later  we  find  Comwallis  directing  him  *to  strike 
some  blow  if  an  opening  should  offer,'  the  upshot  of  which  was 
a  fierce  encounter  between  Sumter  and  Tarleton  at  the  Black- 
stock  Hill  (November  20).  The  latter  was  forced  to  attack  at  a 
disadvantage,  with  only  a  portion  of  his  men,  a  fifth  of  whom 
were  HQed  and  wounded.  He  managed,  however,  to  ding  to  his 
groimd  till  nightfall,  and  when  morning  dawned  the  enemy  had 
diBpersed,  carrying  Sumter  with  them,  severely,  but  not  mortaUy, 
wounded,  as  the  British  fondly  supposed.  The  Americans  claimed 
the  victory,  though  Comwallis,  in  his  despatch  to  Clinton,  took  a 
very  different  view  of  the  action  : 

It  is  not  easy  for  Colonel  Tarleton  to  add  to  the  repatation  he  has  acquired  in 
this  prorince,  bat  the  defeating  1,000  men  posted  on  veiy  strong  gronnd,  and 
oocnpying  log  honsea,  with  190  cavalry  and  eighty  infantry  is  a  proof  of  that  spirit 
and  those  talents  which  most  render  the  most  essential  services  to  his  coontrf. 

But  Tarleton's  appointed  hour  had  come.  Once  more  the 
American  armies  were  gathering  to  a  head,  and  it  was  necessary  at 
all  hazards  to  break  the  chain  which  was  encircling  the  Royal  forces. 
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Taking  a  oouple  of  thousand  men,  Comwallis  advanced  towards 
North  Carolina,  hoping  to  draw  Greene  after  him,  who  now  com- 
manded in  place  of  Gates;  and  he  gave  the  light  troops  and 
cavahy,  with  a  couple  of  galloper  gmis  and  a  weak  Line  regiment, 
to  Tarleton,  who  set  off  in  the  hope  of  surprising  Morgan,  Greene's 
ablest  lieutenant.  On  January  17, 1781,  they  met  at  the  Cowpens, 
a  spot  not  far  from  King's  Mountain,  where  cattle  used  to  be 
rounded  up  and  branded. 

Starting  Ufe  as  a  carter  in  New  Jersey,  Morgan  had  served  under 
Braddock,  had  been  flogged  at  the  triangles,  had  gained  a  com- 
mission, and  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  great  ambush 
of  Fort  Duquesne.  Subsequently  he  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Saratoga,  and,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  Congress,  had  won  the 
epaulettes  of  a  major-general.  His  force  was  just  under  1,000 
strong,  Carolinian  and  Georgian  miUtia  of  good  quality,  with  a 
fine  brigade  of  Maryland  r^ulars,  and  some  picked  Virginia  rifle- 
men. His  mounted  troops  were  led  by  William  Washington,  second 
only  as  a  cavalry  leader  to  '  Light  Horse  Harry '  Lee,  and  who, 
on  an  earlier  field,  had  been  forced  by  the  Legion  to  swim  the 
Santee  for  dear  life.  The  Broad  River  was  immediately  behind 
him,  but  the  ground  was  well  chosen,  and  Greene  had  confidence  in 
his  taroops.  *  The  old  waggoner,'  he  said,  '  will  crack  his  whip  over 
Tarleton.' 

The  latter  brought  up  his  men  exhausted  by  a  long  march 
through  dripping  woods  and  over  stiff  clay,  but  his  former  suc- 
cesses had  impressed  him  with  the  virtues  of  a  prompt  attack 
before  the  enemy  had  time  to  form.  Allowing  only  a  brief  halt, 
he  deployed,  and  the  battle  began.  The  light  infantry  regiment 
took  the  right,  the  Legion  in&ntry  the  centre,  and  the  7th  Foot 
were  on  the  left.  The  two  light  guns  were  with  them,  and  fifty 
dragoons  on  either  flank,  while  the  Legion  cavaby,  200  in  number, 
and  Fraser's  Colonial  Highlanders  were  held  in  reserve.  The 
British  infantry  advanced  against  the  militia  under  Pickens,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  dragoons  on  the  right,  consisting  of  the 
troop  of  the  17th  attached  to  the  Legion,  made  a  charge  against 
Washington.^  The  infantry  was  greeted  with  a  series  of  volleys, 
which  took  deadly  effect,  especially  among  the  o£Gicers,  and  then 

1  Mr.  Buell,  in  his  recently  published  lAfe  QftTa^Afon,  represents  the  whole  of 
the  17th  as  being  present,  and  puts  them  at  350  men.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
f  onndation  for  this.  Tarleton  never  had  more  than  the  one  troop  of  them,  which, 
however,  seems  to  have  constantly  kept  up  to  fall  strength. 
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the  militia  fell  back  behind  their  second  line.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, Washington  had  beaten  back  the  dragoons,  and  Tarleton, 
bidding  the  infantry  to  continue  their  advance,  swung  round  his 
reserve  to  threaten  Morgan's  right.  To  meet  this  the  American 
general  ordered  his  front  line  to  wheel  and  face  them.  Misunder- 
standing the  order,  the  whole  Maryland  brigade  drew  back,  as  if 
in  retreat,  and  the  British  infantry  dashed  forward  in  oonfosed 
array  to  secure  their  victory.  Washington,  returning  from  the 
chase  of  the  17th,  saw  this  disorder,  and  sent  a  hasty  messenger 
to  Morgan  :  '  They  are  coming  on  Uke  a  mob.  Give  a  volley,  and 
I  will  charge  them.'  The  Marylanders  fronted,  fired,  and  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  while  Washington  rode  through  the  broken 
British  line.  Spent  with  much  marching,  and  breathless  from 
their  too  rapid  advance,  the  infantry  threw  down  their  arms  or 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

Tarleton  had  still  the  Legion  cavalry,  and  called  on  them  for 
a  supreme  effort ;  but  they  had  no  stomach  for  the  venture ;  they 
turned  rein  and  galloped  off.  .Gathering  roimd  him  the  staundi 
remnants  of  the  17th  and  a  handful  of  mounted  officers,  less  than 
fifty  sabres  in  all,  he  went  straight  at  the  victorious  troopers  of 
Washington,  cutting  his  way  through  after  a  desperate  combat,  in 
which  he  engaged  and  wounded  the  American  colonel  in  Homeric 
combat.  But  all  was  over;  the  handful  of  British  gunners  lay 
round  their  pieces,  worthy  ancestors  of  the  artillerymen  who  fell 
at  Colenso.  There  were  no  troops  capable  of  being  rallied,  and 
Tarleton  rode  from  the  field  a  beaten  man. 

He  has  been  much  blamed  for  impetuosity  and  rashness,  but 
that  was  not  the  judgment  of  Comwallis.  *  January  17,'  he  wrote 
to  Lord  George  Germaine,  '  must  be  classed  among  the  extra- 
ordinary events  of  war.  Colonel  Tarleton's  dispositions  and  con- 
duct of  the  action  were  as  unexceptionable  as  his  previous 
manoeuvres  in  forcing  General  Morgan  to  fight  were  able.'  To 
Tarleton  himself  he  added  :  *  The  total  misbehaviour  of  the  troops 
could  alone  have  deprived  you  of  the  glory  which  was  so  justly 
your  due.'  There  was  no  rushing  blindfold  at  the  enemy,  as  old 
lugh  did  at  ChUianwallah.    Tarleton  lost  the  day  because,  for 

first  time,  he  had  met  a  soldier  as  skilful  as  himself  and  troops 

re  reliable  than  his  own. 

But  the  defeat  was  a  disaster  which  brought  about  the  evacua- 

i  of  the  South.    ComwaUis  had  lost  a  third  of  his  army,  and 
^o  longer  in  a  position  to  retain  the  offensive.    One  more 
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battle  he  fought,  at  Guildford  Court  House,  where  his  tiny  force 
of  veterans  was  victorious  over  Greene.  Here  Tarleton  finally 
decided  the  day  by  a  furious  cavalry  cha^,  and  here  he  reoeived 
a  sabre  cut  which  severed  his  right  hand  in  half.  He  had  had 
hairbreadth  escapes  by  the  score.  Once  in  New  Jersey,  in  attack- 
ing a  block-house,  his  horse  was  hit  in  three  places,  his  helmet 
was  shot  off  his  head,  and  a  bullet  went  through  his  light  dragoon 
jacket.  But  this  was  the  first  and  only  wound  he  received  in  the 
service  of  his  king. 

Comwallis  made  his  way  to  Wilmington,  and  eventually  to 
York  Town,  Tarleton  covering  all  his  movements,  and  acting  as 
rearguard  through  a  country  swarming  with  enemies.  The  game 
was  up  in  the  Carolinas,  though  Rawdon,  and  after  him  Stewart, 
kept  the  flag  flying  at  CSiarleston  till  December  1782.  At  last  the 
end  came ;  the  loyalists  were  left  to*  their  doom,  and  as  the  British 
transports  weighed  out  of  the  harbour,  their  last  sight  was  of  a 
clump  of  gibbets  erected  for  the  too  uncompromising  champions  of 
George  III. 

One  exploit  of  Tarleton's,  the  last,  lightened  the  gloom  of  the 
Virginian  campaign.  Dashing  into  Charlotteville,  where  the 
general  assembly  of  the  State  was  sitting,  he  captured  half-a-dosen 
of  the  representatives,  and  only  just  missed  Thomas  Jeffer8<Mi, 
the  future  President,  who,  on  two  minutes'  warning,  got  to  horse 
and  galloped  away  through  the  woods.  At  the  Hall  in  Gartez^s 
Grove,  an  old  Colonial  mansion  on  the  James  River,  they  stOI 
show  the  deep  cuts  made  by  Tarleton's  .troopers  in  wanton  destmc- 
tion.  They  forget  to  add  that  these  troopers  were  Americans. 
In  the  whole  dismal  catalogue  of  outrage  and  reprisal  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  main  offenders  were  the  Colonists  themselves, 
that  it  was  a  fratricidal  contest  between  two  factions  in  which 
the  honours  or  dishonours  were  evenly  divided.  Let  Tarleton  bear 
the  burden  of  such  stem  and  ruthless  deeds  as  can  fairly  be  brought 
home  to  him,  but  it  is  the  grossest  injustice  to  brand  the  long- 
enduring,  patient,  and  heroic  British  soldiery  as  vandals  and  cat* 
throats. 

At  York  Town,  Tarleton  was  cooped  up  in  works  on  the  banl» 
of  the  York  River.  He  was  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  dispodi- 
tions  made  by  Comwallis,  and  to  this  dissatisfaction  he  afterwards 
gave  effect  in  no  very  becoming  manner.  The  place  capitulated 
on  October  18,  1781,  and  a  letter  of  Tarleton's  is  preserved,  dated 
three  days  later,  in  which  he  invokes  the  good  offices  of  his  friend^ 
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Mr.  Laurens,  with  General  Washington.  ^  My  affairs  are  greatly  de- 
ranged by  a  stay  of  upwards  of  five  years  in  this  country,  therefore 
I  wish  as  early  as  possible  to  visit  my  native  land,  and  that, 
whether  exchanged  or  on  parole,  I  may  not  be  prevented  from 
the  execution  of  my  design.'  The  parole  was  obtained  early  in  the 
following  year. 

Arrived  in  England,  he  found  himself  a  popular  hero,  but  there 
was  one  person  in  whose  sight  he  could  win  no  favour,  and  that 
was  his  sovereign.  It  is  said  that  the  wild  doings  of  the  Legion 
had  excited  the  indignation  of  Eang  Qeorge,  and,  firom  whatever 
cause,  he  had  firmly  declined  to  accede  to  Comwallis's  requests 
that  some  mark  of  distinction  might  be  bestowed  upon  its  colonel. 
And  Tarleton  was  not  long  returned  before  he  had  given  further 
ground  for  displeasure  by  attaching  himself  to  the  gay  and  dissolute 
drcle  which  was  forming  round  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carlton  House. 
Here  his  handsome  face,  his  vivacious  disposition,  and  his  tales 
'of  most  disastrous  chances,  of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,  of  hairbreadth  'scapes,'  made  him  a  highly  acceptable  com- 
panion. For  his  own  part,  he  expressed  long  afterwards  in  ParUa- 
ment  *  the  highest  veneration  for  the  person  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
his  principles  and  conduct,  and,  above  all,  for  his  constitutional 
knowledge  and  opinions.' 

In  this  society  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  Mary 
Robinson.  Perdita  was  soon  forsaken  by  her  royal  Florizel,  and 
an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  her  and  Tarleton  which  endured 
until  his  marriage.  He  labours,  indeed,  under  the  imputation  of 
liaving  squandered  her  money  on  his  own  pleasures,  and  it  may 
well  have  been  this  which  procured  his  blackballing  at  Brooks's, 
where  he  was  proposed  by  the  Prince  himself. 

Mrs.  Robinson  had  no  small  skill  with  the  pen,  and  she  is 
befieved  to  have  materially  assisted  Tarleton  in  his  'History  of 
the  CSampaigns  of  1780, 1781.'  The  book  ranks  high  among  con- 
temporary authorities  for  the  war  in  the  Carolinas,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  trusted  too  implicitly.  The  strictures  on  Comwallis  are 
ung^iCTOus,  and  leave  a  very  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  when 
we  remember  the  chivalrous  treatment  which  Tarleton  never  failed 
to  receive  from  his  superior  officer  in  the  hour  of  defeat  as  on  the 
day  of  victory.  'A  most  maUcious  and  false  attack,'  wrote  the 
latter  from  India. 

Shortly  after  his  return  home  Tarleton  was  painted  by  Rey- 
nolds in  a  whole  length,  which  a  capable  critic  has  described  as 
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one  of  the  painter's  happiest  conceptions.  So  unbecoming  was 
the  scant7  postbo7-Iike  dress  of  the  colonel  that  Sir  Joshua  *  could 
not  make  him  stand  upright  or  sit  on  his  horse  without  looking 
supremety  ridiculous,  and  he  has  therefore  chosen  for  him  a  half- 
stooping  attitude,  in  which  he  appears  to  be  adjusting  his  sword.' 
Peter  Hndar  was  less  complimentary : 

Oh  Muse  1  Sir  Joehoa's  master  hand 

Shall  first  our  lyric  land  oommand — 
Lo  1  Tarleton  dragging  on  his  boot  so  tight  1 

His  horses  feel  a  godlike  rage 

And  yeam  with  Tankees  to  engage — 
I  think  I  hear  them  snorting  for  the  fight  1 

In  1784  he  stood  as  a  Wbig  for  Liverpool,  but  it  was  the  year 
of  Pox's  martyrs,  and  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  By  1790 
the  Tarleton  legend  had  grown  in  volume,  and  his  fellow-townsmen 
returned  him,  free  of  expense,  to  Parliament,  where  he  sat  for  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  though  his  somewhat  erratic  politics  brought 
on  him  a  series  of  contests.  He  was  an  electioneerer  of  the  first 
water.  His  colours  were  the  evergreen  of  the  Legion,  and  amid 
the  riot  and  uproar  which  surged  round  the  hustings,  he  had  only 
to  lift  the  stump  of  his  hand,  so  grievously  mutilated  at  Guildford 
Court  House,  and  silence  fell  upon  the  multitude.  He  was  the  hero 
of  the  mob,  especially,  as  his  enemies  did  not  fail  to  remark,  of 
the  butchers ;  but  the  first  visit  of  his  canvass  was  always  to  lea 
dames  dee  haUeSy  the  fish-girls  and  the  market-women,  when,  in 
the  language  of  the  poet,  '  busses  did  abound.'  In  1806,  during  a 
temporary  wave  of  Whig  reaction,  he  was  defeated  by  William 
Roscoe ;  but  the  disappointment  was  wiped  out  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  following  year,  when  the  biographer  of  the  Medici  was 
ousted  in  his  turn  by  the  two  generals,  Gascoyne  and  Tarleton. 
The  latter  was  now  a  Tory  and  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  the  freemen  of  Liverpool  were  exhorted  to  vote  for 
*  the  man  who  bled  in  his  country's  cause,  who  has  shown  himself 
your  true  friend  by  making  your  prosperity  his  unremitting  aim, 
and  who  will  strictly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  our  established 
religion.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  satirical  leaflet  drew  attention  to 
'  the  well-built  black  stallion,  Ban.  This  horse  has  long  kept  the 
whip  hand  on  the  Liverpool  course,  and,  on  account  of  his  spirit, 
has  been  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  blacklegs  in  town.' 

At  St.  Stephen's  he  was  a  constant  and  successful  speaker ;  the 
Service  members  were^less  voluble  in  those  days.    One  or  two  of 
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hifl  dicta  may  still  be  quoted.  'Let  the  Britiflh  go  where  they 
mighty  they  would  always  get  waggons  enough,'  is  a  reminiscence 
of  the  old  marches  in  the  Carolioas;  and  the  maxim  that  'Wherever 
gentlemen  co\ild  hunt,  there  cavahy.  could  act,'  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  those  responsible  for  our  home 
defence. 

But  Tarleton  was  a  soured  man.  Promotion,  indeed,  had 
come  to  him:  he  was  a  general  in  the  army;  he  held  coumxaod, 
in  suGceasiony  of  the  Cork  and  Severn  mihtary  districts,  and  in 
1808  he  had  been  made  Qovemor  of  Berwick  and  Holy  Island — 
a  recall  to  Siberia,  as  he  termed  it.  Yet  active  service  was  denied 
him,  though  his  old  companion,  Simcoe,  of  the  Bangers,  was  given 
one  important  post  after  another ;  and  the  cup  of  his  wrath  was 
filled  by  the  good  luck  of  a  certain  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whom, 
like  Sir  Geoqp  Qorgon,  he  *  recollected  as  Captain  Wesley,'  and 
who  had  had  some  small  success  against  the  Mahrattas.  Tarleton  has 
been  credited,  but  on  dubious  authority,  with  the  apphcation  of  the 
term '  Sepoy  General '  to  the  future  victor  of  Waterloo,  and  from  his 
place  in  Padiament  he  was  wont  to  pour  scorn  and  indignation  upon 
the  early  stages  of  the  Peninsular  war.  He  declared  that  the  famous 
Wellington  despatches  were  Wainglorious,  partial,  and  incorcect.' 
After  BoU9a  and  Yimiero  he  '  severely  condemned  the  great  noise 
made  about  the  three  skirmishes  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which 
would  give  occasion  to  the  people  of  the  Continent  to  say  that  we 
were  the  animal  in  the  lion's  skin,  and  that  Lord  Oastlereagh,' 
who  happened  to  be  present  in  the  regimentals  of  a  militia  colonel, 
'  was  the  daw  in  borrowed  feathers.'  When  the  vote  of  thanks 
for  Talavera  was  proposed,  *  he  found  the  merit  of  Lord  Wellington 
still  equivocal — ^he  had  blamed  him  for  Yimiero,  for  to  him  it  was 
mainly  attributable ;  he  now  blamed  him  for  his  rash  advance  into 
Spain.'  His  praises  were  reserved  for  the  valour  of  the  British 
soldiery  and  for  the  prudence  of  General  Cuesta ! 

No  wonder  that  when  Brougham  went  down  with  Creevey  to 
Liverpool  in  1812  he  should  have  lamented  the  necessity  of  turning 
out '  poor  Tarleton,  who  was  as  useful  an  opponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  if  he  had  been  a  Radical.'     '  Poor  Tarleton,'  by  his  captious 
iticisms,.had  indeed  lost  the  confidence  of  Liverpool,  and  when 
>  polling  came  only  five  ^  votes  were  recorded  in  his  favour.   But 
^  dected  colleague  of  General  Gascoyne  was  George  Canning ;  and 

This  is  alladed  to  in  the  prefatory  note  on  Lord  Byron's  poem  ITie  Waltz. 
final  returns  credit  him  with  eleven  votes. 
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Brougham  and  Creevey  left  the  town  thoroughly  *  diddled,'  as  the 
ktter  expressed  it. 

In  1814  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  enlarged,  but  it  was  limited 
to  o£Eloers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  since  1803.  Tarleton 
indignantly  protested  against  the  restriction,  and  forwarded  to 
Lord  Bathurst  a  statement  of  services  which  the  glories  of  the 
Peninsula  had  obliterated  from  official  recollection.  Red  tape 
triumphed,  but  in  1815  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  reign  he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
eoveted  order,  an  honour  which  he  had  merited  on  so  many 
stricken  fields. 

In  1798  he  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Ancaster,  who  brought  him  a  substantial  fortune.  The  dosing 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Leintwardine,  near  Ludlow,  a  spot 
beloved  of  all  who  fish  for  grayling.  There  he  died,  without  issue, 
on  January  25,  1833,  and  a  noble  monument  in  the  church  pre- 
serves his  memory.  Our  military  annals  are  not  so  rich  in  cavalry 
officers  of  the  first  rank  that  we  can  afford  to  forget  Sir  Banasfcre 
Tarleton.  Nor  in  our  anxiety  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
General  Washington  and  his  lieutenants  ought  we  to  be  unmind- 
ful of  these  brave  soldiers  who  for  long  years  were  the  props  of  a 
falling  house,  who  on  many  a  stricken  field  maintained  the  repu- 
tation of  the  British  soldier  for  stubborn  valour,  and  whose  very 
names  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  page  of  history. 

J.  B.  Atlay. 
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II. 

Albert  was  in  trouble — ^trouble  of  the  most  serious  kind;  and 
tliis  is  liow  it  came  about. 

After  the  awkward  age — ^the  age  when  a  lad  is  no  longer  a 
bojy  in  his  own  eyes,  but  a  man  with  a  man's  rights  to  a  man's 
wages,  while,  in  the  eyes  of  foremen  and  paymasters,  he  is  an 
overgrown  boy  with  more  than  a  boy's  powers  of  annoyance  and 
leas  than  a  boy's  commercial  value  per  cubic  inch — ^he  had,  when 
on  the  verge  of  misanthropy  due  to  chronic  exasperation  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  wage-paying  classes,  been  promoted  to  drive  a 
van  for  the  pickle  firm.  ^Hawkins  has  been  with  us  for  some 
time,'  said  the  junior  partner  to  the  senior  partner,  ^  and  knows 
our  customers  on  his  round.  Besides,  he's  a  steady  lad.  We 
might  do  worse  than  give  him  Jenkins'  job.  Shall  I  speak  to  the 
yard  foreman  about  it  ?  '    And  Jenkins'  job  it  was  acordingly. 

The  first  time  Albert  flicked  his  whip  round  his  own  van-boy's 
legs  his  heart  was  as  near  to  bursting  with  sheer  joy  as  it  was 
ever  likely  to  be  in  an  imperfect  and  imimaginative  world.  He 
began  to  realise,  when  the  lash^went  curling  round,  and  he  said 
gruffly,  *  Now,  then,  'urry  up,  you ! '  what  the  man  at  the  street- 
comer  had  meant  that  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  dignity  and 
soUdarity  of  labour. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  Albert  knew  his  round  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  customers ;  the  customers  knew  and  hked  him ; 
the  policemen  on  the  route,  and  every  'bus-driver  who  railed  at 
him  for  blocking  the  way,  were  all  of  them  old  acquaintances ; 
his  wages  were  good ;  his  job  was  a  safe  one ;  walks  with  Jessie 
:  made  the  evenings  bright ;  the  prospects  were  serene.  Then 
>e  the  trouble. 

t  was  nearly  Christmas,  and  Albert  was  looking  forward  to 
sharing  out  of  a  loan  club  to  which  he  belonged,  a  club  which 
in  common  with  many  others,  had  found  exceedingly  convenient 
k  *^»  tiie  purposes  of  thrift  and  for  the  purposes  of  waste.    Its 
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methods  were  simple.  Every  Monday  evening  the  secretary  of 
the  society  took  his  place  from  eight  till  ten  in  the  parlour  of  a 
small  cofiEee-shop,  and  received  the  contributions  of  the  members, 
who  paid  weekly  in  multiples  of  sixpence.  Every  member  was 
expected  to  borrow,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  as  many  pounds 
as  he  paid  sixpences  week  by  week.  Each  pound  borrowed,  with 
an  additional  shilling  for  interest,  was  repayable  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  weekly  till  the  debt  was  cleared.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  trifling  deductions  had  been  made  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses, the  balance  was  shared  out  to  the  members  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  sixpences  which  they  had  respectively  paid  in 
week  by  week. 

Thus  the  club  formed  an  automatic  savings  bank  for  Christmas- 
time ;  while  for  those  who,  like  many  of  the  members,  were  engaged 
in  businesses  requiring  a  little  capital  from  time  to  time,  it  was  a 
most  convenient  money-market.  Those  who  had  neither  need  nor 
desire  to  borrow,  borrowed,  nevertheless,  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
rule  which  compelled  members  to  pay  interest  upon  the  loans  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  whether  taken  up  or  not.  It  was  a 
little  hard  to  understand  the  equity  of  this  provision,  but  the 
secietary  and  trustees  took  their  stand  upon  the  universal  custom 
of  such  societies,  so  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  and  if 
anything  more  was  said  it  was  said  frankly  and  freely  by  ihe 
habitual  borrowers,  who  didn't  see  why  Albert  shouldn't  pay 
interest  like  anybody  else.  And,  after  all,  a  loan  of  two  or  three 
pounds  was  convenient  enough  when  the  summer  holiday  fell  due. 

It  was,  then,  nearly  Christmas-time ;  and  Albert  was,  for  pressing 
reasons,  glad  to  get  home  on  the  sharing-out  night.  He  was  a 
little  late,  for  business  was  brisk,  but  not  too  late  to  get  to  his 
loan  club  considerably  before  its  closing  time. 

He  found  the  coSee-shop  full  of  men  and  humming  like  a  well- 
disturbed  wasps'  nest.  '  'Ere's  another  of  the  stoney-broke 
brigade,'  said  one,  as  Albert  entered.  '  Come  for  yer  'idden  trea- 
sure ?  '  said  another.  But  the  majority,  taking  no  notice  of  him, 
continued  their  angry  conversation.  'Where's  the  secretary  1' 
asked  Albert.  *  Ah,  where  is  'e  ?  That's  what  we  all  want  to 
know,'  was  the  only  reply  he  got.  *  Working  overtime,  per'aps,' 
interjected  a  nervous-looking  man  in  a  comer.  *  Working  over- 
time ? '  echoed  a  man  near  him.  '  'E'U  work  overtime  for  six 
months  if  'e  don't  turn  up  with  the  rhino  uncommon  quick,'  and 
the  buzz  of  voices  broke  out  afresh.    '  You  don't  mean '  began 
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Albert,  anddenly  tummg  white  and  feeling  sick.  ^Yus,  I  do/ 
said  the  man  who  had  spoken  last.  ^  'E's  done  a  ga7,  shot  the 
moon,  ^ooked  it,  that's  about  it,  an'  the  tieasurer's  about  sixty 
pound  short.'  While  he  was  speaking  a  glass  door,  which  led  to  a 
small  private  room,  opened,  and  two  or  three  men,  who  had  been 
ooBsulting  together,  came  out.  One  of  them  carried  some  large 
account  books  and  a  heavy  bag.  As  he  placed  the  latter  on  the 
table  somebody  cried  :  '  'Ere's  the  ready !  'Ooray  I '  but  was  told 
by  the  rest  to  ^  shut  his  head,'  and  a  silence  fell. 

The  num  who  carried  the  bag  stood  up,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
began  to  speak : '  Grentlemen,  I've  gone  into  the  books  as  carefully 
as  I  can  with  the  trustees,  and  compared  them  with  those  of  the 
cards  which  were  handed  in,  and  I  much  regret  to  say — ^well,  it's 
no  good  mincing  matters,  the  secretary  has  gone  off  witii  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  your  money.' 

Uproar  broke  out,  and  only  occasional  sentences  could  be  heard 
from  the  comer  where  the  speaker  was  vainly  trying  to  continue  : 
* .  .  .  .  False  entries  in  the  books  ....  while  I  was  in  hospital 
....  abused  the  confidence  ....  of  course,  as  treasurer  .  .  .  • 
responsible  only  for  amounts  ....  gave  receipts  ....  must  look 
to  your  trustees  ....  share  out  what  we  have  in  hand  in  propor- 
tion. .  .  .'  *  Look  to  our  trustees ! '  someone  else  was  speaking 
now.  *  They  don't  earn  three  'arf-crowns  a  week  between  'em,' 
and  silence  fell  again.  AU  the  life  had  gone  out  of  the  meeting. 
There  was  no  more  wild  talk,  no  further  grumbling.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  truth  had  suddenly  hit  each  man  hard  for  the  first  time, 
and  be  knew  that  talk  was  vain.  In  silence  each  took  his  turn  at 
the  table  and  received  such  of  his  savings  as  were  saved  indeed, 
and  in  silence  he  turned  to  go. 

Albert  found  himself  slouching  imsteadily  homeward  in  com- 
pany with  an  acquaintance.  '  Comes  of  'aving  a  secretary  as 
backs  'orses,'  was  the  only  remark  which  his  companion  made ; 
and  presently  Albert  was  alone.  'Cbmes  of  backing  'orses,'  he 
muttered.    '  Ah,  and  a  good  deal  more  comes  of  that ! ' 

It  did,  as  he  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing.    He  backed 

Yinraes  himself,  habitually ;  and  recently,  when  he  lost,  which  he 

frequently  enough,  he  had  slipped  into  the  habit  of  paying 

h  his  employers'  money. 

The  cashier,  to  whom  the  van-drivers  accounted  for  their  daily 

aipts,  was  elderly  and  easy-going,  and  was  accustomed  not 

f  to  allow  short  credit  to  customers,  but  actually  to  take  the 
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i^annen's  woid  for  the  amount  of  credit  allowed.  '  I  can  tell  quick 
'enough  at  the  weekly  tally  whether  it's  all  right/  he  used  to  say ; 
;and  the  inevitable  result  followed.  Albert  found  by  experience 
that  when  he  came  home  late  from  his  rounds  the  cashier,  in  a 
hurry  to  be  gone,  would  glance  in  a  cursory  way  at  his  sheet,  take 
liis  word  for  alterations  and  erasures,  hastily  verify  the  total 
-against  the  cash  handed  in,  and  file  the  paper  without  more  ado. 
Then  one  day  Albert  had  bad  luck.  He  had  a  bet  with  a  friend, 
and  lost.  On  the  way  home  he  found,  too  late,  that  he  had  ail- 
unconsciously  paid  with  the  firm's  money.  He  dared  not  explain, 
but  crossed  out  an  entry  on  his  goods  sheet,  substituting  a  lower 
•sum,  came  home  as  late  as  he  dared  with  a  tale  about  credit  allowed 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  found  that  the  excuse  passed  muster. 
As  soon  as  he  had  a  httle  money  of  bis  own  (borrowed  from  the 
loan  club)  he  again  made  an  alteration  on  the  sheet,  this  time 
adding  to  it  the  amount  which  he  had  previously  abstracted, 
handed  in  the  full  amount,  with  the  explanation  that  the  customer 
had  made  good  what  was  due,  and  found  himself  clear  of  debt. 
When  the  cashier  balanced  his  books  he  found  that  the  total  receipts 
were  correct,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser. 

The  rest  came  gradually  but  certainly,  and  on  this  fatal  evening 
Albert  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  deficit  of  five  pounds, 
which  he  had  meant  to  meet  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Christmas 
sharing  out,  and  only  two  pounds  with  which  to  make  it  good. 

His  way  home  led  past  Mr.  Cox's  shop,  and  Mr.  Cox,  in  spite  of 
the  cold,  was  sitting  outside  it  among  piles  of  second-hand  fumi- 
ture.  Christmas  was  the  great  marrying  time  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  furniture  business  was  brisk.  Qlad  to  escape  from 
his  own  miserable  thoughts,  Albert  paused.  '  Jessie  back  from  'er 
aunt's  yet  ? '  he  asked.  ^  No,  not  yet ;  comes  back  to-morrer,' 
responded  the  other ;  and  then,  looking  shrewdly  into  the  younger 
man's  face  by  the  light  of  the  shop  window,  added :  '  Been  'it  by 
the  loan  club  smash  1 '  '  'Ow  did  you  'ear  of  it  ? '  asked  Albert 
in  return.  *  There  ain't  much  as  'appens  'ereabouts  as  I  don't 
'ear  about,  and  pretty  quick,  too,'  was  the  reply ;  and  the  conversa- 
tion turned  first  on  the  present  disaster,  and  then,  under  Mr.  Cox's 
•skilful  guidance,  to  the  deeper  trouble. 

The  shopkeeper  was  silent  for  awhile.  It  did  not  seem  to 
strike  him  that  anything  had  occurred  to  make  him  put  an  end  to 
liis  daughter's  engagement  to  this  young  scapegrace.  *  Well,'  he 
-said  at  last,  slowly,  *  I'd  lend  you  the  money  myself,  if  I  'ad  it, 
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to  put  things  strcught,  but  I  'aveu't  got  it.  I  laid  out  all  my 
ready  money  at  a  sale  this  morning.  Tm  sorry,  lad,  for  I  know^ 
you'd  'ave  paid  me  back  honest,  nor  I  wouldn't  'ave  charged  you 
interest  neither.  But  about  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go< 
to  Mrs.  Evins.    She'll  lend  it  you  if  you  tell  'er  as  I  sent  you.* 

^  Mrs.  Evins  ?  '  sidd  Albert.  ^  Why,  she  ain't  got  no  money* 
She  lives  on  what  she  gets  from  the  Church,  and  that  ain't  much.' 

*  No  ? '  replied  Mr.  Cox.  *  Well,  per'aps  it  ain't ;  but  you  try, 
anyway.* 

He  buried  himself  in  the  evening  paper,  assuming  an  air  of 
obtrusive  abstraction  which  was  calculated  to  show  that  the  con* 
versaiion  was  ended,  and  also  to  attract  shy  purchasers  to  come 
and  inspect  his  wares.  As  Albert  turned  to  go,  the  other  looked 
up.  ^  It  ain't  all  beer  and  skittles  borrowing  from  Mrs.  Evins,*" 
he  said  significantly ;  *  but  there  ain't  no  'elp  for  it,  by  what  I 
can  see  of  it.    Don't  you  get  be'ind'and  with  'er,  that's  all.' 

lir.  Cox's  hints  were  not  to  be  despised,  as  Albert  well  knew ; 
and  so,  though  despairingly,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  back 
street  where  Mrs.  Evans  lived. 

Mrs.  Evans  was  a  widow  who  professed  poor  circumstances 
and  lent  money  at  an  ultimate  rate  of  interest  which  would  have 
surprised  some  of  those  gentlemen  of  independent  means  who 
offer  loans  without  security  and  occasionally  cut  quite  a  figure  in 
the  Courts.  She  had  reduced  the  virtue  of  thrift  to  a  fine  art,  and 
was  the  possessor,  though  few  but  her  agent  knew  it,  of  a  few 
bouses  in  the  worst  slum  in  the  neighbourhood — a  slum  which, 
though  the  vestry  had  changed  its  official  name  three  times  with  a 
view  to  its  reformation,  was  locally  known  as  the  Ashpit.  \^thaU 
she  had  succeeded  in  establishing  her  name  on  the  pension  lists  of 
the  Church  and  of  a  neighbouring  Baptist  chapel,  and  was  not  too 
proud  to  accept,  with  unobtrusive  gratitude,  occasional  shillings 
from  an  overworked  City  missionary. 

Albert  wasted  few  words  in  coming  to  the  point.  '  Mr.  Cox 
says  you  might  lend  me  three  pound,'  he  said.  The  lady  eyed 
him  up  and  down.  Mr.  Cox  occasionally  served  her,  when  her 
tenants'  rent  was  overdue,  in  his  capacity  of  broker's  man,  whereby 
he  snapped  up  cheap,  unconsidered  trifles  in  the  way  of  furniture 
at  compulsory  sales.  Clients  recommended  by  him  were  welcome, 
and  her  frown  relaxed.  '  'Ow  Mr.  Cox  come  to  know  of  it  passes 
me/  she  said ;  *  but  true  it  is  that  my  pore  'usband's  nephew  'as 
jest  sent  me  a  five  pun'  note  this  very  day ;  an'  though  I'd  meant 
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to  do  myself  a  little  bit  of  good  with  it  at  Christmas,  and  pay  the 
shops  what  I'd  got  be'ind  with,  I  won't  disappoint  you.  Three 
pomid,  you  say  ?  'Ere  you  are.  No,  I  don't  want  none  of  yer 
thanks.  You  pay  me  back  principal  and  int'rest  reg'lar,  and  then 
you  and  me  won't  fall  out.' 

Albert  held  out  his  hand  mechanically.  'Don't  you  want 
nothing  signed,  nor  no  security  nor  nothing  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Yes,  you  sign  'ere,'  replied  Mrs.  Evans ;  *  and  don't  forgit  as 
you  pays  me  back  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  a  penny  in  the 
shilling  int'rest,  every  week  till  you're  clear.  If  you  gets  be'ind 
you  pays  a  penny  extry  in  the  shilling  on  all  what's  overdue.' 

The  young  man  who  went  home  whistling  and  clinking  the 
money  in  his  pocket  was  a  very  different  being  to  the  young  man 
who  had  come  with  bowed  shoulders  to  Mrs.  Evans'  door ;  nor 
did  his  self-satisfaction  falter  till  he  lay  in  bed  trying  to  think  out 
the  number  of  shillings  in  three  pounds,  and  how  many  pennies 
there  would  be  to  pay  each  week. 

Christmas  was  over,  and  trade  had  fallen  upon  the  new  year's 
slackness.  Cookshops  and  general  dealers  seemed  to  have  no 
casual  twopences  to  give  away.  Then  the  foreman  told  Albert 
that  for  a  week  or  two  he  must  work  short  time.  The  partners 
had  views  as  to  the  duties  of  employers  in  slack  times  ;  and,  instead 
of  dismissing  those  of  the  employes  whose  services  were  no  longer 
required,  the  firm  used  to  divide  the  scantier  work  among  the 
permanent  staff  by  giving  each  less  to  do.  *  We  must  spread  the 
butter  thin,'  the  junior  partner  would  remark.  Whether  the  prac- 
tice was  economically  sound  or  not  is  irrelevant,  for  it  is  the  facts 
that  matter ;  and  the  facts  in  Albert's  case  took  the  form  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  usual  wages  when  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  came 
round. 

Albert  looked  somewhat  glum  as  he  went  home.  His  calcula- 
tions had  become  compUcated  by  the  factor  of  a  penny  in  the 
shilling  on  arrears.  By  a  singularly  ill-timed  misfortune  he  had 
a  fortnight  before  accepted  a  bad  half-sovereign  somewhere  in 
payment  for  goods  deUvered,  and,  as  he  could  not  trace  it  to  its 
origin,  had  himself  had  to  make  the  sum  good.  He  had  not  dared 
to  attempt  any  further  falsification  of  the  goods  sheet,  for  there 
was  no  excuse  for  returning  late  from  his  rounds  now  that  the 
Christmas  pressure  of  trade  was  over;  nor,  indeed,  had  he  any 
desire  for  more  of  this  underhand  business.    He  had  been  sickened 
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by  Ids  experience  of  what  it  led  to ;  and  Jessie's  critioiBms  of  the 
defaulting  loan-dub  secretary  had  opened  his  eyes  to  a  new  view 
of  his  own  past  conduct. 

Meanwhile  there  was  Mrs.  Evans  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
Albert's  jaw  dropped  a  little  lower.  '  I  must  tell  mother  she  can 
only  'ave  five  bob  this  week/  he  muttered,  '  and  there's  the  dinner 
money  for  next  week,  and  the  slate  club,  and — ^well,  me  and  Jess 
can't  go  nowhere  to-night,  and  even  then  I  can't  get  straight  with 
Mrs.  Evins.'  Suddenly  he  broke  out  vehemently,  'Blast  the 
woman ! '  But  cursing  did  no  good,  and  he  had  little  enough 
heart  even  for  blasphemy  by  the  time  the  interview  was  over. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Evans  said  much — ^it  was  too  early  in  the  day 
as  yet — ^but  her  manner,  the  manner  of  a  woman  of  experience^ 
was  paralysing. 

Jesffle  was  a  fittle  disappointed  at  not  being  taken  to  the  local 
pantomime  according  to  promise,  but,  being  a  sensible  girl,  made 
no  fuss  about  the  matter  when  she  heard  of  the  short  time  and 
the  short  wages.  'Never  mind,'  she  said  briskly,  'let's  'ave  a 
walk  along  the  parade.' 

He  took  her  arm,  and  to  the  Monkeys'  Parade,  by  which  name 
the  great  main  thoroughfare  was  popularly  known,  they  turned 
their  steps  accordingly.  The  wide  pavements  were  already  thronged 
with  two  vast,  unending  streams  of  people,  mostly  respectable 
working-class  folk,  who  spent  an  illuminating  evening  in  strolling 
between  that  end  of  the  parade  which  was  marked  by  the  resounding 
iron  railway  bridge  and  that  other  end  where  the  road  widened 
out,  two  miles  away,  into  a  square  well  filled  with  costermongers' 
barrows  and  thrifty  housewives. 

A  line  of  youths,  linked  arm-in-arm,  came  swinging  down  the 
pavement  clearing  aU  before  them,  and  hustled  Albert  and  Jessie 
into  the  gutter.  Their  only  reply  to  the  outspoken  remonstrances 
of  quieter  citizens  was  a  repetition  of  their  roaring  chorus  : 

For  the  brokers  are  'anging  on  the  back-yard  wall 

Waiting  for  the  two  pound  two ; 
And  the  dear  little  bantams,  in  the  rabbit-'utoh, 

Aint  got  the  strength  to  cock-a-doodle-oo-oo-oo ! 
The  cat  and  the  lodger  'aye  shot  the  moon.  .  .  . 

U  this  point  the  party  was  faced  by  a  similar  party  of  girls 

Jarly  filling  the  path  and  shouting  a  different  chorus  equally 

'^f  tune.    There  was  a  short  scuffle  for  the  right  of  way ;  then, 
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while  the  girls  tidied  hats  and  leadjosted  back  hair,  male  voices 
rose  triumphant : 

And  mother's  got  the  rolling-pin,  waiting  for  you  to  come  in— 
Father,  dear  father,  do  come  'ome  1 

'  'Ulloy  Albert,  got  the  'amp  ?  Good  evening,  miss.  Look  arter 
'im/  said  a  quiet-looking  youth  who  met  them.  ^  Good  evening 
Pigeon,'  replied  Albert  civilly,  for  the  Pigeon  was  not  only  an  old 
acquaintance  and  a  good  fellow  to  boot,  but  was  also  in  training 
for  the  eight-stone-siz  championship,  and  a  gentleman  of  local 
importance  whose  social  patronage  was  a  desirable  thing.  '  Good 
evening,'  added  Jessie.  'Where's  Amy  to-night  1  Ain't  she 
coming  out  ?  '  *  What  oh !  Where  can  Amy  be  ?  '  echoed  a  big 
fellow  wearing  an  extravagant  muffler  and  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  cunning  leer,  a  stranger  in  those  parts  who,  with  a  couple  of 
friends,  was  out  to  enjoy  himself.  'Wouldn't  she  come  out? 
Well,  I  don't  blame  'er.  Give  'er  a  nice  kiss,  with  my  love,  when 
you  see  'er.'  '  What  the  'ell ! '  retorted  the  Pigeon.  '  'Ere,  Bert, 
'old  my  coat  'alf-a-mo.    I'll  kiss  'im.' 

The  stranger  was  nothing  loth,  the  crowd  instantly  formed  a 
ring,  and  the  fight  began  without  further  preliminaries.  It  was 
excellent  while  it  lasted,  for,  as  Albert  expressed  it,  the  stranger 
'  knew  how  to  handle  his  dukes ' ;  but  it  came  to  a  sudden  termina* 
tion.  The  Pigeon  manoeuvred  till  the  glare  of  a  gas-lamp  shone 
into  his  opponent's  eyes,  and  then  hit  him  terribly  in  the  mouth. 
The  other  staggered  back  into  the  vice-like  grip  of  an  unexpected 
policeman,  who  promptly  took  him  in  charge.  The  Pigeon  as 
promptly  grabbed  for  his  coat  and  vanished,  while  Albert,  looking 
serenely  unconscious,  crooked  his  arm  into  Jessie's,  and  moved  on 
with  the  moving  crowd  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  police-station  lay. 

But  in  spite  of  these  diversions  the  evening  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  Albert's  spirits  were  dismiJly  low,  and,  as  he  steadily  evaded 
the  girl's  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  his  despondency,  relations 
became  strained,  and  they  came  home  and  parted  early. 

Once  at  home  Albert  sat  down  heavily  by  the  fire  and  pretended 
to  read  the  paper.  His  mother  looked  at  him,  at  first  curiously 
and  then  anxiously,  but  was  wise  enough  to  say  nothing.  Upstairs 
the  curate  was  visiting  a  dying  lodger,  to  whose  bedside  he  had 
been  hastily  summoned. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the   front  door — a  single  knock,  a 
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£Btincily  challenging  knock.  Mrs.  Hawkins  went  to  see  what  it 
meant.  *  Elbert,  you're  wanted,'  she  called  out.  '  Wanted  ? ' 
echoed  another  voice  stridently,  *  I  should  think  'e  was  wanted. 
'E'U  be  wanted  by  them  as  will  know  where  to  put  their  'ands  on 
'im  quick  enough  if  'e  goes  on  with  'is  tricks  much  longer.  Taking 
the  bread  out  of  the  teeth  of  a  widder  woman,  and  gettin'  roimd 
'er  with  'is  mealy  mouth.  Borrowed  my  'ard-eamed  money,  'e 
did,  as  I  'ad  to  toil  and  sweat  for,'  continued  Mrs.  Evans,  for  it 
was  she,  more  and  more  shrilly,  as  one  or  two  windows  in  the 
neighbouring  houses  were  opened,  and  interested  spectators  ap- 
peimd  in  the  background ;  ^  and  now  'e  comes  with  'is  yams  as  'e 
can't  pay.  Pay !  And  'ow  does  'e  suppose  I'm  going  to  pay  my 
landlord  ?  'Ow  2m  I  going  to  get  my  Uving  respectable  with  a 
Moated,  'ulking  yoimg  feller  Uke  'im  as  won't  keep  a  job  when 
'e's  got  it,  a-sucking  my  blood  and  a-robbing  the  widder  and  the 
orphing  ?  '  Here  she  burst  into  loud  tears,  which  served  to  give 
her  time  to  prepare  the  next  detachment  of  her  oration. 

Albert  stood  frozen  in  the  narrow  passage.  This,  then,  was 
the  explanation  of  the  dangerous  silence  of  the  afternoon.  He  was 
to  be  forced  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  enough  to  pay  his  instalments 
on  pain  of  being  put  to  open  shame  and  of  having  his  most  intimate 
seciets  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  only  pubUc  opinion  of  which 
he  knew  or  cared  anything.  He  had  just  recovered  his  power  of 
speech,  and  was  about  to  burst  out  furiously,  when  Mrs.  Evans, 
who  had  been  watching  him  narrowly,  started  afresh,  and,  by  her 
superior  volubiUty  and  the  pecuUarly  penetrating  quaUty  of  her 
voice,  reduced  him  once  more  to  dumbness. 

*  Gam  !  Strike  a  woman,  would  yer  ?  That's  aU  your  fit  for, 
ye  loafing,  good-for-nothing  rascal ' 

Silence  !  The  words  died  on  her  lips,  and  she  was  staring  over 
Albert's  shoulder.  There  were  few  emergencies  for  which  she  was 
not  prepared,  and  few  turns  of  the  screw  which  she  could  not  apply 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  unwilling  debtors ;  but  she  had  not  reckoned 
with  the  posubility  of  finding  the  clergy  visiting  on  a  Saturday 
night  in  a  house  where  she  was  collecting  her  dues. 

Albert  looked  round.  The  curate  had  descended  the  staircase 
a  minute  or  two  before,  and  had  heard  enough  to  get  a  glimmering 
of  the  situation. 

*  I  weren't  a-going  to  'it  'er,'  expostulated  Albert,  who  was 
still  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  at  the  unexpected  transformation 
of  the  woman  of  business  into  a  yelling  fury.    Mrs.  Hawkins  was 
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qnidcer,  and  seized  the  opport:uDit7  to  slam  the  front  door.  All 
of  them  forgot  the  dead  in  the  quiet  upper  room.  '  Gome  in  'eie, 
sir,'  she  said ;  and  led  the  way  into  her  kitohen,  followed  hy  the 
curate,  and,  a  minute  later,  by  Albert,  who  had  waited  anxiously 
for  a  fresh  outbreak  of  Mrs.  Evans*  recriminations.  He  need  not 
have  been  alarmed,  however.  That  good  lady's  nerye  had  for 
once  forsaken  her,  and  she  was  already  scurrying  homeward--«8  a 
disappointed  spider  scurries  to  its  lair— wondering  how  best  to  save 
her  reputation  as  a  devout  church-goer,  and  how  best  to  explain 
away  the  awkward  situation.  The  modest  cups  of  tea  with  which 
she  had  been  wont  to  regale  the  dergy  on  their  visiting  rounds, 
and  an  obtrusive  odour  of  sanctity,  had  been  worth  a  good  deal 
more  to  her  as  an  investment  and  as  an  advertisement  than  the 
shilling  a  week  which  the  deaconess  brought.  And  there  had  been 
incense  in  the  homage  ofibred  at  parochial  outings  by  those  who 
were  in  her  debt,  and  a  pleasant  sense  of  power  in  the  very  hostilit7 
of  those  who  hated  her  yet  would  not  betray  her.  She  felt  the 
need  of  quiet  thought. 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  asked  the  curate,  as 
he  sat  down.    ^  Is  Mrs.  Evans  mad,  or  what  ?  * 

'  Mad  ? '  echoed  Mrs.  Hawkins,  her  mouth  suddenly  unsealed- 
'  Mad  ?  No,  she  ain't  mad,  she's  bad,  that's  what  she  is ;  though 
what  she's  got  aginst  my  Elbert  I  don't  know.  I've  never  'ad  no 
dealings  with  the  woman  myself,  I  ain't,  and  what's  more  I  don't 
want  to.  I  'ad  dealings  with  one  of  'er  sort  once,  but  never  agin, 
not  me.' 

Mrs.  Hawkins  shut  her  hps  tightly  together  with  an  air  of 
determination,  and  rocked  backwards  and  forwards  on  her  chair. 

*  I  don't  imderstand  what  it's  all  about,'  said  the  curate. 
*  What's  the  trouble,  Albert  ?  What  was  she  doing  here,  and  what 
was  she  saying  about  borrowing  her  money  ?    She  can't  have  any 

to  lend ^    He  checked  himself  suddenly  as  he  realised  that  he 

had  all  but  blurted  out  parochial  confidences  and  so  committed 
the  unpardonable  clerical  sin. 

'  Not  got  any  to  lend  ? '  broke  in  Mrs.  Hawkins.  '  You  don't 
know,  sir.  Them  with  the  poorest  mouths  ain't  always  them  as 
'as  the  poorest  pockets,  though  they  may  'ave  the  poorest  'earts. 
'Earts  1  They  ain't  got  no  'earts,  some  of  'em,  but  just  money- 
bags beating  in  their  innards,  by  what  I  see  of  'em.  I'll  tell  you 
something,  sir,  as  I've  never  told  anyone,  me  being  respectable, 
and  I  'ope  it'll  be  a  warning  to  Elbert.' 
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Albert  was  atting  quite  still,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands^ 
and  did  not  look  np  at  the  significant  puise. 

^  It  was  some  time  after  I  was  mamed/  continued  Mrs.  Hawkins, 

*  and  mj  'osband  fell  out  of  work,  and  we  was  'aid  put  to  it ;  and 
one  daj  I  boneied  a  sovering  from  a  woman  as  Uved  near  hy. 
Just  such  another  as  Mrs.  Evins,  she  was;  you'd  think  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in  'er  mouth.  A  penny  in  the  shilling  every  week 
it  was,  and  I  s'pose  it's  the  same  now,  eh  ? '  (Albert  groaned) 

*  and  anotiier  penny  in  the  shilling  on  all  you  got  be'ind '  (Albert 
groaned  again),  *  and  afore  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  was  two  pound 
in  'er  debt.  And  then  my  'usband  got  work  agin,  Mid  I  trumped 
up  one  story  and  another  for  keeping  'is  tilings  in  pawn,  'cause  I 
didn't  dare  teU  'im  the  truth,  'im  being  'asty  tempered.  And 
then  when  I  didn't  dare  keep  the  things  in  pawn  no  longer,  I'd  get 
'is  best  suit  and  'is  watch  and  chain  out  for  Sunday,  and  put  'em 
away  on  Monday  every  week  reg'lar  till  I  was  fair  mad  with  fright 
lor  fear  'e'd  miss  'em  in  the  week.  And  then  one  day  'e  said 
'e'd  got  to  go  out  visiting  with  'is  Oddfetters'  Lodge,  and  where 
was  'is  dotiies  ?    And  I  'ad  to  tell  'im  everythink.' 

Mrs.  Hawkins  paused.  She  was  evidently  Uvii^  those  terrible 
days  over  again.  Both  of  the  men  were  loo^ng  at  her,  as  if  to  see 
wl^ther  she  bore  marks  of  violence ;  but  she  was  unconscious  of 
tbeiT  presence. 

^  I  will  say  for  my  'usband,'  she  went  on  presently,  *  that  'e 
be'aved  like  a  gentieman.  'E  swore  somethink  shocking,  but 
'e  never  offered  to  lift  'is  'and  to  me ;  and  'e  says,  '^  Old  girl,"  'e 
says,  ^*  this  mustn't  'appen  agin,  not  if  things  is  ever  so.  Vll  go 
to-morrer  night  to  the  settiement,"  'e  says,  ''and  see  the  pore 
man's  lawyer."    And  'e  went.'    Another  pause. 

'  Well,  what  happened  ?  '  asked  the  curate. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  started  as  she  realised  where  she  was.  'The 
lawyer  told  'im  as  the  best  thing  'e  could  do  was  to  do  nothink, 
but  just  to  let  the  woman  'ave  'im  up  in  the  County  Court.  "  The 
chances  are,"  'e  said  to  my  'usband,  "  as  she'U  leave  weU  alone, 
and  be  content  with  what  she's  got  already.  But  if  not,  you'll 
find  that  the  judge  ain't  'ard  on  your  wife."  And  sure  enough  'e 
was  right,  for  all  she  got  was  a  nasty  talking  to  and  an  order  for 
'arf-a-crown  a  week  till  the  debt  was  clear.  And  never,  never  no 
more  did  I  'ave  dealings  with  the  likes  of  'er,  thank  Gawd.' 

'But  used  she  to  come  round  outside  your  house  like  that 
woman  to-night  ? ' 

17—2 
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'  Oome  round  ?  She'd  come  round  just  before  my  'usband  was 
due  'ome,  and  I'd  be  frightened  into  doing  anythink  or  paying 
anythink  to  be  rid  of  'er.  Then  she'd  go  on  and  serve  someone 
else  the  same  way.  You'd  think  she'd  'ave  blushed  to  make 
'erself  conspicuous  like  that,  but  it's  my  belief  that  sort  'aye  for- 
gotten what  blushing  is.' 

*  Now  look  here,  Mrs.  Hawkins,'  said  the  curate,  '  don't  think 
me  rode.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  Albert,  and  I  think  Albert 
would  Uke  to  have  a  talk  with  me.  May  we  be  alone  for  a  little 
while?' 

Mrs.  Hawkins  had  shrunk  into  her  usual  unobtrusive  self,  and 
without  a  word,  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

*Now,  Albert,'  said  the  clergyman,  *  tell  me  all  about  it.' 
And  Albert  did. 

There  was  a  long  silence ;  then  the  curate  gave  his  decision. 
*  There  are  two  things  you  ought  to  do,  my  lad.  You  must  tell 
Jessie  all  about  this.'  Albert  stared.  ^  Yes,  you  must  tell  Jessie 
all  about  this,  because  you  expect  to  marry  some  day,  don't  yon  t  * 
Albert  nodded.  *  Well,  then,  you've  got  to  begin  your  life  with 
her  without  a  secret  of  this  kind  to  come  between  you.  I'm  not 
talking  about  Mrs.  Evans ;  Fm  talking  of  what  you  did  with  your 
employers'  money.  And  you've  got  to  pay  that  debt.  I'll  do 
what  I  can  for  you.  I'll  see  Mrs.  Evans  myself,  and  pay  her  what 
seems  to  be  honestly  owing.  But  you  must  pay  me  back  week 
by  week  tiU  it's  all  cleared  o£E.  Nothing  else  would  be  honest ; 
and  if  it  comes  hard  at  times,  you  must  just  remember  that  you 
brought  it  on  yourself.  And,'  he  added,  standing  up,  ^give  up 
this  miserable  betting.  It's  a  perfect  curse,  as  you  know  well 
enough.' 

*  Before  Gawd,  sir,'  said  Albert,  *  Fm  done  with  it.' 
And  so  the  shadow  passed  from  Albert's  life. 
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SOCIABILmES. 

I  HAVE  a  friend  here,  an  old  friend,  who,  in  refreshing  contrast  with 
the  majority  of  the  human  race,  possesses  strongly  marked  charac- 
teristics. He  knows  exactly  the  sort  of  life  that  suits  him,  and 
exactly  what  he  likes.  He  is  not,  as  Mr.  Enfield  said,  one  of  the 
fellows  who  go  about  doing  what  is  called  *  good.'  But  he  contrives 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  happiness  without  having  any  programme. 
He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  Bavwnl  with  a  great  reputation ;  but  he 
makes  no  parade  of  his  work,  and  sits  down  to  it  because  he  likes 
it,  as  a  hungry  man  may  sit  down  to  a  pleasant  meal.  He  is  thus 
the  most  leisurely  man  that  I  know,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
output  is  amazing.  His  table  is  covered  deep  with  books  and 
papers ;  but  he  will  work  at  a  comer,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
find  one ;  and,  if  not,  he  will  make  a  kind  of  cutting  in  the  mass, 
and  work  in  the  shade,  with  steep  banks  of  stratified  papers  on 
either  hand.  He  is  always  accessible,  always  ready  to  help  anyone. 
The  undergraduate,  that  shy  bird  in  whose  sight  the  net  is  so 
often  spread  in  vain,  even  though  it  be  baited  with  the  priceless  privi- 
ly of  tea,  tobacco,  and  the  talk  of  a  well-informed  man,  comes,  in 
troops  and  companies,  to  see  him.  He  is  a  man  too  with  a  rich  vein 
of  humour,  and,  what  is  far  more  rare,  a  rich  vein  of  appreciation  of 
the  humour  of  others.  He  laughs  as  if  he  were  amused,  not  like 
a  man  discharging  a  painful  duty.  It  is  true  that  he  will  not 
answer  letters ;  but  then  his  writing-paper  is  generally  drowned 
deeper  than  plummet  can  sound ;  his  pens  are  rusty,  and  his  ink 
is  of  the  consistency  of  tar ;  but  he  will  always  answer  questions, 
with  an  incredible  patience  and  sympathy,  correcting  one's  mis- 
takes in  a  genial  and  tentative  way,  as  if  a  matter  admitted  of 
many  opinions.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  maintains  that  the  Norman 
Conquest  took  place  in  1066  B.C.,  he  will  say  that  some  historians 
put  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  years  later,  but  that  of  course  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  exact  accuracy  in  these  matters.  Thus  one 
never  feels  snubbed  or  snuSed  out  by  him. 

Well,  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  I  will  call  my  friend 
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Perry,  though  it  is  not  his  name ;  and  having  finished  mj  intro- 
dnction  I  wiD  go  on  to  mj  main  story. 

I  took  into  dinner  the  other  night  a  beautiful  and  accompliBhed 
lady,  with  whom  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  talk.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Mr.  Perry.  She  said  with  a  graceful  air  of  judgment 
that  she  had  but  one  fault  to  find  with  him,  and  that  was  that  he 
hated  women.  I  hazarded  a  belief  that  he  was  shy,  to  which 
she  replied  with  a  dignified  assurance  that  he  was  not  shy ;  he  was 
lazy. 

Prudence  and  discretion  forbade  me  to  appeal  against  this 
decision ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the  principles  that  sup- 
ported such  a  verdict.  I  gathered  that  Egeria  considered  that 
everyone  owed  a  certain  duty  to  society;  that  people  had  no 
business  to  pick  and  choose,  to  cultivate  the  society  of  those  who 
happened  to  please  and  interest  them,  and  to  eschew  the  society 
of  those  who  bored  and  wearied  them ;  that  such  a  course  was 
not  fair  to  the  uninteresting  people,  and  so  forth.  But  the  point 
was  that  there  was  a  duty  involved,  and  that  some  sacrifice  was 
required  of  virtuous  people  in  the  matter. 

Egeria  herself  is  certainly  blameless  in  the  matter  :  she  diffuses 
sweetness  and  light  in  many  tedious  assemblies ;  she  is  true  to  her 
principles ;  but  for  all  that  I  cannot  agree  with  her  on  this  point. 

In  the  first  place  I  cannot  agree  that  sociability  is  a  duty  at 
all,  and  to  conceive  of  it  as  such  seems  to  me  to  misunderstand 
the  whole  situation.  I  think  that  a  man  loses  a  great  deal  by 
being  unsociable,  and  that  for  his  own  happbess  he  had  better 
make  an  effort  to  see  something  of  his  fellows.  All  kinds  of  grumpi- 
nesses  and  morbidities  arise  from  solitude ;  and  a  shy  man  ought 
to  take  occasional  dips  into  society  from  a  medicinal  point  of  view, 
as  a  man  should  take  a  cold  bath ;  even  if  he  ccmfers  no  pleasure 
on  others  by  so  doing,  the  mere  sense,  to  a  timid  man,  of  having 
steered  a  moderately  straight  course  through  a  social  entertain- 
ment is  in  itself  enlivening  and  invigorating,  and  gives  the  pleasing 
feeling  of  having  escaped  from  a  great  peril.  But  the  accusation 
of  unsociability  does  not  apply  to  Perry,  whose  doors  are  open  day 
and  night,  and  whose  welcome  is  always  perfectly  sinoere.  More- 
over, t^e  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  man  goes  to  a  party,  deter- 
mined to  confer  pleasure  and  exercise  influence,  is  a  dai^rously 
self-satisfied  one.  Society  is,  after  all,  a  recreation  and  a  deUght, 
and  ought  to  be  sought  for  with  pleasurable  motives,  not  witii  a 
consciousness  of  rectitude  and  justice. 
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My  own  belief  is  that  eveiyone  has  a  perfect  right  to  choose  his 
own  csiole,  and  to  make  it  large  or  small  as  he  desires.  It  is  a 
monstrous  thing  to  hold  that  if  an  agreeable  or  desirable  person 
comes  to  a  place,  one  has  bat  to  leave  a  piece  of  pasteboard  at  his 
door  to  entail  upon  him  the  duty  of  coming  romid  till  he  finds  one 
at  home,  and  of  disporting  hixnself  gingerly,  Uke  a  dancing  bear 
among  tiie  teacups.  A  card  ought  to  be  a  8pe<»es  of  charity,  left 
on  solitary  strangers,  to  giye  them  the  chance  of  coming,  if  they 
like,  to  see  the  leaver  of  it,  or  as  a  preliminary  to  a  real  invitation. 
It  ought  to  be  a  ticket  of  admission,  which  a  man  may  use  or  not 
as  he  Hkes,  not  a  legal  summons.  That  anyone  should  return  a 
oall  should  be  a  compliment  and  an  honour,  not  regarded  as  the 
mere  dischaiging  of  a  compulsory  duty. 

I  have  heard  fair  ladies  complain  of  the  boredom  they  endured 
at  tea-parties ;  they  speak  of  themselves  as  of  the  martyrs  and 
victims  of  a  sense  of  duty.  If  such  people  talked  of  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  sick  and  afiSicted  as  a  thing  which  their  conception  of 
Christian  love  entailed  upon  them,  which  they  performed,  reluctantly 
and  unwillingly,  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  I  should  respect  them 
deeply  and  profoundly.  But  I  have  not  often  found  that  the  people 
who  complain  most  of  their  social  duties,  and  who  discharge  them 
most  sedulously,  complain  because  such  duties  interrupt  a  course 
of  Christian  beneficence.  It  is  indeed  rather  the  other  way ;  it 
is  generally  true  that  those  who  see  a  good  deal  of  society  (from 
a  sense  of  duty)  and  find  it  dull,  are  the  people  who  have  no  par- 
ticular interests  or  pursuits  of  their  own. 

There  is  less  excuse  in  a  University  town  than  in  any  other  for 
adopting  this  pompous  and  formal  view  of  the  duties  of  society, 
beoanae  there  are  very  few  unoccupied  people  in  such  a  place.  My 
own  occupations,  such  as  they  are,  fill  the  hours  from  breakfast  to 
luncheon  and  from  tea  to  dinner ;  men  of  sedentary  lives  who  do 
a  good  deal  of  brain-work  find  an  hour  or  two  of  exercise  and  fresh 
air  a  necessity  in  the  afternoon.  Indeed,  a  man  who  cares  about 
his  work,  and  who  regards  it  as  a  primary  duty,  finds  no  occupa- 
tion more  dispiriting,  more  apt  to  unfit  him  for  serious  work,  than 
pacing  from  house  to  house  in  the  early  afternoon,  delivering  a 
paok  of  visiting-cards,  varied  by  a  perfunctory  conversation,  seated 
at  the  edge  of  an  easy-chair,  on  subjects  of  inconceivable  triviality. 
^  course  there  are  men  so  constituted  that  they  find  this  pastime 
<tlief  and  a  pleasure ;  but  their  felicity  of  temperament  ought 

i  to  be  made  into  a  rule  for  serious-minded  men.    The  only 
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social  institutioii  which  might  really  prove  beneficial  in  a  Univer- 
sity is  an  informal  evening  salon.  If  people  might  drop  in  uninvited, 
in  evening  dress  or  not,  as  was  convenient,  from  nine  to  ten  in  the 
evening,  at  a  pleasant  house,  it  would  be  a  rational  practice ;  but 
few  such  ezpeiiments  seem  ever  to  be  tried. 

Moieover,  the  one  thing  that  is  fatal  to  aU  spontaneous  social 
enjoyment  is  that  the  guests  should,  like  the  maimed  and  blind  in 
the  parable,  be  compelled  to  come  in.  The  frame  of  mind  of  an 
eminent  Cabinet  Minister  whom  I  once  accompanied  to  an  evening 
party  rises  before  my  mind.  He  was  in  deep  depression  at  having  . 
to  go ;  and  when  I  ventured  to  ask  his  motive  in  going,  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  unutterable  self-sacrifice,  *  I  suppose  that  we  ought 
sometimes  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  tortures  we  inflict  on  others.' 
Imagine  a  circle  of  guests  assembled  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  and 
it  would  seem  that  one  had  all  the  materials  for  a  thoroughly 
pleasant  party. 

I  was  lately  taken  by  a  friend,  with  whom  I  was  staying  in  the 
country,  to  a  garden  party.  I  confess  that  I  think  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  circumstances  less  favourable  to  personal  enjoy- 
ment. The  day  was  hot,  and  I  was  uncomfortably  dressed.  I  found 
myself  first  m  a  hot  room,  where  the  host  and  hostess  were  engaged 
in  what  is  called  receiving.  A  stream  of  pale,  perspiring  people 
moved  slowly  through,  some  of  them  frankly  miserable,  some  with 
an  air  of  false  geniaUty,  which  deceived  no  one,  written  upon  their 
faces.  'So  pleasant  to  see  so  many  friends!'  'What  a  delightful  day 
you  have  got  for  your  party ! '  Such  ineptitudes  were  the  current 
coin  of  the  market.  I  passed  on  into  another  room  where  refresh- 
ment, of  a  nature  that  I  did  not  want,  was  sadly  accepted.  And 
I  then  passed  out  into  the  open  air ;  the  garden  was  disagreeably 
crowded ;  there  was  ^  a  din  of  doubtful  talk,'  as  Rossetti  says.  The 
sun  beat  down  dizzily  on  my  streaming  brow.  I  joined  group  after 
group,  where  the  conversation  was  all  of  the  same  easy  and  stimu- 
lating character,  until  I  felt  sick  and  faint  (though  of  robust  consti- 
tution) with  the  ^  mazes  of  heat  and  sound '  in  which  my  life  seined 
*  turning,  turning,'  like  the  life  of  the  heroine  of  ^  Bequiescat.'  I 
declare  that  such  a  performance  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  should 
expect  to  find  in  hell,  even  down  to  the  burning  marl,  as  IClton 
says.  I  got  away  dizzy,  unstrung,  unfit  for  life,  with  that  terrible 
sense  of  fatigue  unaccompanied  by  wholesome  tiredness,  that 
comes  of  standing  in  hot  buzzing  places.  I  had  heard  not  a  single 
word  that  amused  or  interested  me ;  and  yet  there  were  plenty 
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of  people  with  whom  I  should  have  enjoyed  a  leisurely  talk,, 
to  whom  I  felt  inclined  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Prince  Henry  to 
Poins,  *  Prithee,  Ned,  come  out  of  this  fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy 
hand  to  laugh  a  little ! '  But  as  I  went  away,  I  pondered  sadly 
upon  the  almost  inconceivable  nature  of  the  motive  which  could 
lead  people  to  behave  as  I  had  seen  them  behaving,  and  resolutely 
labelling  it  pleasure.  I  suppose  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
persons  find  stir,  and  movement,  and  the  presence  of  a  crowd  an 
agreeable  stimulus.  I  imagine  that  people  are  divided  into  those 
who,  if  they  see  a  crowd  of  human  beings  in  a  field,  have  a  desire* 
to  join  them,  and  those  who,  at  the  same  sight,  long  to  fiy  swiftly 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  I  am  of  the  latter  tempera- 
ment ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  duty  which  should 
lead  me  to  resist  the  impulse  as  a  temptation  to  evil.  But  the- 
truth  is  that  sociable  people,  like  liturgical  people,  require  for  the 
full  satisfaction  of  their  instincts  that  a  certain  number  of  other 
persons  should  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  which  they  affect, 
and  that  all  should  be  occupied  in  the  same  way.  It  is  of  little- 
moment  to  the  originators  of  the  ceremony  whether  those  present 
are  there  willingly  or  unwillingly ;  and  thus  the  only  resource  of 
their  victims  is  to  go  out  on  strike  ;  so  far  from  thinldng  it  a  duty 
to  be  present  at  social  or  religious  functions,  in  order  that  my 
sociable  or  Uturgical  friends  should  have  a  suitable  background  for 
their  pleasures,  I  think  it  a  solemn  duty  to  resist  to  the  utter- 
most this  false  and  vexatious  theory  of  society  and  religion ! 

I  suppose,  too,  that  inveterate  talkers  and  discoursers  require^ 
an  audience  who  should  listen  meekly  and  admiringly,  and  not 
interrupt.  I  have  friends  who  are  afficted  with  this  taste  to  such, 
an  extent,  who  are  so  determined  to  hold  the  talk  in  their  own 
hands,  that  I  declare  they  might  as  well  have  a  company  of  stuffed 
seab  to  ait  down  to  dinner  with  as  a  circle  of  living  and  breathing; 
men.  But  I  do  not  think  it  right,  or  at  all  events  necessary, 
in  the  interests  of  human  kindliness,  that  I  should  victimise  myself 
80  for  a  man's  pleasure.  Neither  do  I^  think  it  necessary  th&t 
I  should  attend  a  ceremony  where  I  neither  get  nor  give  anythiog. 
of  the  nature  of  pleasure,  simply  in  order  to  conform  to  a  social 
rule,  invented  and  propagated  by  those  who  happen  to  enjoy  sucb 
gatherings. 

I  remember  being  much  struck  by  an  artless  reminiscence  of  an> 
undergraduate,  quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  a  certain  distinguished 
academical  personage,  who  was  fond  of  inviting  young  men  to» 
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flhare  Wb  hoopitdity  for  e^qperimental  reasons.  I  cannot  reooUeot 
the  ezaet  words,  but  the  iindeigraduate  wrote  of  his  ceMbsated 
entertainet  somewhat  to  the  following  elEeet :  '  He  asked  me  tosit 
down,  so  I  sate  down ;  he  asked  me  to  eat  an  apple,  so  I  ate  it. 
He  asked  me  to  take  aglassof  wine,  so  I  ponved  one  o«t,  aod  drank 
it.  I  am  told  that  he  tries  to  get  joutotalk  so  that  he  may  see  the 
kind  of  fellow  70a  are ;  but  I  didn't  want  him  to  know  the  kind  of 
fellow  I  was,  so  I  didn't  talk ;  and  presently  I  went  away.*  I  think 
that  this  species  of  retaliation  is  perfectly  tail  in  the  case  of  eiqMri- 
mental  entertainments.  Social  gatherings  must  be  conducted  on 
a  basis  of  perfect  eqaaEty,  and  the  idea  d[  duty  in  connection  with 
them  is  a  bugbear  invented  in  the  interests  of  those  who  acre  gveedy 
of  society,  and  not  in  a  position  to  contribute  any  pleasure  to  a 
social  gathering. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  aboye  considerations  that  I  am 
an  inveterately  unsociable  person ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  am 
extremely  gregarious  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Ilore  to  spoid 
a  large  part  of  the  day  alone ;  I  think  that  a  perfect  day  consiBts 
in  a  solitary  breakfast  and  a  solitary  monung ;  a  sinj^  companion 
for  luncheon  and  exercise ;  again  some  sditary  hours ;  but  then 
I  love  to  dine  in  company  and,  if  possible,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
eveiang  with  two  or  three  congenial  persons.  But  mofe  and  nu»e, 
as  life  goes  on,  do  I  find  the  mixed  company  tiresome,  and  the 
tite-^44te  delightful.  The  only  amusement  of  society  is  the  getting 
to  know  what  other  people  really  think  and  feel :  what  amuaea 
tiiem,  what  pleases  tiiem,  what  shocks  them ;  what  they  like  and 
what  they  loathe ;  what  tiiey  tolerate  and  what  tiiey  condemn. 
A  dinner-party  is  agreeable,  principally  because  one  is  abeofaitelj 
tied  down  to  make  the  best  of  two  people.  Yexy  few  Bngliah 
people  have  the  art  of  conversing  unaffectedly  and  sincerely  before 
a  cirde ;  when  one  does  come  across  it,  it  is  a  rare  and  beautiiiil 
art,  like  singing,  or  oratory.  But  the  presence  of  such  an  tmproi^i- 
eatore  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  a  oirde  tcderaUe.  On  the 
ot^er  hand,  a  great  many  BngUsh  people  have  the  art  of  ttte-driiie 
talking;  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  very  seldom  been 
brought  into  dose  relations  witii  an  individual  without  finding  an 
unsu)q>ected  deipik  and  width  of  interest  in  the  companionship. 

But  in  any  case  the  whole  thing  is  a  mere  question  of  pleasure ; 
and  I  return  to  my  thesis,  which  is  that  the  only  possible  theory  is 
for  everyone  to  find  and  create  the  kind  of  sociefy  that  he  or  sha 
may  like.    Depend  upon  it,  congenial  society  is  the  only  kind  of 
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society  to^  and  in  which,  anyone  will  give  his  best.  If  people 
like  the  eocietj  of  the  zestanrant,  the  olub,  the  drawing-room,  the 
dining-room,  the  open  air,  the  cricket-field,  the  moor,  the  golf- 
oourae,  in  the  name  of  pleasure  and  common-sense  let  them  have  it ; 
but  to  condemn  people,  hj  brandishing  the  fiery  sword  of  duty 
over  their  heads,  to  attend  nnoongenial  gatherings  seems  to  me 
to  be  both  absurd  and  xuijust. 

The  case  of  my  friend  Ferry  is,  I  must  admit,  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  does  add  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  any  circle  of 
which  he  is  a  member ;  he  is  an  admirable  listener  and  a  sympt^- 
thetic  talker.  But  if  Egeria  desires  to  make  a  Numa  of  hixn,  and 
to  inspire  him  with  her  own  gentle  wisdom,  let  her  convince  him 
quietly  that  he  does  owe  a  duty  tb  society,  and  not  censure  him 
before  his  friends.  If  Egeria,  in  her  own  inimitable  way,  would  say 
to  him  that  the  lives  of  academical  ladies  were  apt  to  be  dull,  and 
tiiat  it  was  a  matter  of  graceful  chivalry  for  him  to  brighten  the 
horizon,  why,  Perry  could  not  resist  her.  But  chivaby  is  a  thing 
which  must  be  courteously  and  generously  conceded,  and  must 
never  be  pettishly  claimed;  and  indeed  I  do  not  want  Perry 
interfered  with  in  this  matter  :  he  fills  a  very  pecuUar  niche,  he  is 
a  lodestar  to  enthusiastic  undergraduates ;  he  i3  the  }oy  of  sober 
common-rooms.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the  caiwenances 
of  life  permitted  Egeria  herself  to  stray  into  those  book-lined 
rooms,  dim  with  tobacco-smoke,  to  warble  and  sing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Perry's  cracked  piano,  to  take  her  place  among  the 
casual  company.  But  as  Egeria  cannot  go  to  Perry,  and  as  Ferry 
will  not  go  to  Egeiia,  they  must  respect  each  other  from  a  distance, 
and  do  their  best  alone. 

And,  after  all,  simple,  sincere,  and  kiadly  persons  are  apt  to 
find,  as  Stevenson  wisely  said,  their  circle  ready-made.  The  only 
people  who  cannot  get  the  friends  and  companions  they  want  are 
those  who  petulantly  claim  attention ;  and  the  worst  error  of  all 
consists  in  mistaking  the  gentle  pleasures  of  life,  such  as  society 
and  intercourse,  for  the  duties  of  life,  of  codifying  and  formalising 
them.  For  myself,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  Perry's 
power ;  I  wish  that  those  throngs  of  yoimg  men  would  feel  impelled 
to  come  in  and  talk  to  me,  easily  and  simply.  I  have,  it  is  true, 
several  faithful  friends,  but  very  few  of  them  will  come  except 
in  response  to  a  definite  invitation ;  and  really,  if  they  do  not  want 
to  come,  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  force  them  to  do  so.  It  might 
amuse  me ;  but  if  it  amused  them,  they  would  come  :  as  they  do  not 
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come,  I  am  quite  ready  to  conclude  that  it  does  not  amuse  them. 
I  am  as  conscious  as  everyone  else  of  the  exquisitely  stimulating 
and  entertaining  character  of  my  own  talk ;  it  constantly  pains  me 
that  so  few  people  take  advanta^  of  their  opportunities  of  visiting 
the  healing  fount.  But  the  fact  is  incontestable  that  my  talents  are 
not  appreciated  at  their  right  value ;  and  I  must  be  content  with 
such  slender  encouragement  as  I  receive.  In  vain  do  I  purchase 
choice  brands  of  cigars  and  dgarettes,  and  load  my  side-table  with 
the  best  Scotch  whisky.  Not  even  with  that  solace  will  the 
vagrant  undergraduate  consent  to  be  douched  under  the  stream  of 
my  suggestive  conversation. 

A  humorous  friend  of  mine,  Tipton  by  name,  an  oiOB^cial  of 
a  neighbouring  college,  told  me  that  he  held  receptions  of  under- 
graduates on  Sunday  evenings.  I  believe  that  he  is  in  reality  a 
model  host,  full  of  resource  and  sprightliness,  and  that  admisaion 
to  his  entertainments  is  eagerly  coveted.  But  it  pleases  him  to 
depreciate  his  own  success,  ^  Oh,  yes,'  he  said,  in  answer  to  my 
questions  as  to  the  art  he  practised,  '  a  few  of  them  come ;  one  or 
two  because  they  like  me ;  some  because  they  think  there  is  going 
to  be  a  row  about  attendance  at  chapel,  and  hope  to  mend  matters ; 
one  or  two  because  they  like  to  stand  well  with  the  dons,  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  fellowship ;  but  the  lowest  motive  of  all,' 
he  went  on,  *  was  the  motive  which  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  one 
on  a  summer  evening,  when  my  windows  were  all  open,  and  I  was 
just  prepared  to  receive  boarders ;  an  ingenuous  friend  of  mine 
beneath  said  to  another  unoccupied  youth,  "  What  do  you  think 
about  doing  a  Tipper  to-night  ?  "  To  which  the  other  replied, 
**  Well,  yes,  one  ought  to  do  one  a  term ;  let's  go  in  at  once  and  get 
it  over."' 
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THE  KING'S  REVOKE> 
BY  MRS.  MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  ^•• 

To  Gharlesworth  half  the  secret  of  Caroline's  attraction  was  that 
she  joined  to  the  tact,  the  wit,  the  clear  good  sense  of  her  own 
race,  the  temperate  mind,  the  sweet-bloodedness  characteristic 
of  his  own.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  she  hurried  away  from  the 
qnarry,  the  elemental  fury  of  the  Latin  woman  shook  her  like  a 
fever,  burned  in  her  brain  like  literal  fire.  She  seemed  to  herself 
like  a  complete  stranger,  a  person  for  whose  doings  shd  would  not 
be  responsible.  First  she  was  rude  to  Blanche,  who,  after  walking 
at  her  side  in  offended  silence  for  a  short  distance,  on  repetition 
of  the  rudeness  beat  a  dignified  retreat.  Then  Caroline  went  on 
by  herself,  although  well  aware  that  her  mother,  to  say  nothing 
of  M.  Gerard,  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  her  walking  in 
the  park,  several  hundred  yards  away  from  the  castle,  quite  un- 
attended. In  spite  of  her  guarded  existence,  she  somehow  knew, 
as  other  girls  even  more  severely  guarded  contrived  to  know, 
that  there  were  different  standards  of  conduct  and  propriety  for 
men,  especially  young  men,  and  women.  It  would  not  have  caused 
her  much  emotion  to  discover  that  Anatole,  or  M.  Lef^bre,  or 
even  M.  de  NeuviUe  had  familiar  acquaintances  among  strange 
young  persons  of  another  class.  But  Charlesworth  ?  No !  from 
him  she  expected  something  different ;  and  she  had  been  so  sure 
that  he  loved  her.  Was  not  her  mother  even  now  consulting 
Talleyrand  with  respect  to  the  feasibiUty  of  the  marriage  ?  And 
Madame  Gerard  would  regard  a  little  incident  such  as  that 
which  had  revolted  CaroUne  as  a  trifle  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

Thus  wandering  alone,  she  came  to  a  lime-tree  alley  not  far  from 

be  castle,  but  screened  by  its  walls  of  clipped  greenery.    She  walked 

T>  to  the  top  of  the  alley,  and,  as  unwilling  to  leave  the  company  of 

r  own  thoughts  as  those  usually  are  who  have  unpleasant  ones, 

"A  and  went  down  it  again.    A  gap  in  the  greenery  allowed  a 
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jotmg  man  on  the  stretch  of  grass  in  front  of  the  castle  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her,  and  as  she  neared  the  lower  end  Charlesworth 
appealed  there,  under  the  arch  of  green.  She  turned  her  back 
on  him  abruptly  and  began  walking  in  the  other  direction,  her  chin 
in  the  air. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  70U,  Carrie,'  said  Charlesworth 
from  behind,  with  a  humility  in  his  voice  which  made  it  hardly 
recognisable.     *  I  wanted  to  speak  particularly  to  you.' 

*  Then  you  cannot  do  so,'  returned  Caroline  icily,  still  without 
offering  more  to  his  eyes  than  the  back  of  her  bonnet.  *You 
know  quite  well  I  cannot  stop  here  tHe^-tete  with  you.  I  suppose 
you  forget — '  here  the  bonnet  tossed  slightly — *  how  well-brought- 
up  girls  conduct  themselves.' 

He  walked  on,  stiU  keeping  a  few  yards  behind  her. 

*0h  these  absurd  French  oonoenanoesl  Come,  Carrie,  be  a 
sensible  girl'!  No  one  can  see  us  here.  Mayn't  I  walk  by  your 
side  for  a  few  minutes  ?  ' 

^  No,  sir ;  once  for  all,  you  may  not.' 

'  Please,  Caroline,'  he  pleaded,  and  the  new  humility  in  his 
tone  was  grateful  to  her  ear ;  '  I  want  to  explain,  at  least  I  cannot 
exactly  explain,  but  to  say  something  to  you  about  Madame  Gaspard 
and—' 

*I  don't  wish  to  hear  Madame  Gaspard  mentioned,'  replied 
Caroline. 

*  I  know  she  and  your  mother  are  not  friends — ' 

^  Friends  !  No,  assuredly  mamma  would  not  be  friends  with  such 
a  person.  A  woman  low-bom,  effrontSe,  a  woman  of  whom  one 
should  not  even  speak.  A  person  who  says  horrors  of  mamma,  yes, 
and  of  me  too,  things  for  which,  if  she  were  a  man,  you  would  kill 
her  in  duel,  and  because  she  is  a  woman  and  handsome  you 
admire,  you  make  love  to  her.' 

*I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  returned  Charlesworth;  *it  so 
happens  that  Madame  Gaspard — ' 

'  Will  you  be  silent  ?    I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  her.' 

^  You  have  contrived  to  say  a  good  deal  about  her  yourself,' 
replied  Charlesworth,  in  a  tone  which  was  now  dry  rather  than 
humble.  ^  But  if  I  mayn't  mention  Madame  Gaspard,  I  suppose 
you'll  allow  me  to  say  something  about  the  Bemsteins.' 

^  Bernstein  ?  You  dare,  after  what  I  have  seen,  sir,  you  dare 
to  mention  that  girl  to  me  ?  Oh,  but  it  is  that  you  are  not  ocm- 
vendblel ' 
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Qhadjdsworth  did  not  swear,  for  in  his  daj  sweating  was  so 
nniyeiBal  it  was  tedious ;  the  oath  had  lost  its  explosive  quality. 
Bnt  he  ntteied  an  ezclamatton  denoting  contenq^taons.impatience ; 
and  in  a  stride  or  two  he  was  at  OaroUne's  side. 

*  Upon  mj  soul/  he  sud»  *  70a  seem  to  have  a  pretfy  opinion 
of  me.* 

His  air  and  tone  showed  him  to  be  in  full  revolt  against  feminine 
tTzannieSy  and  Caroline  was  suddenly  ashamed. 

*  This  is  not  fair  to  me,  CaroUne.' 

Another  stop  took  him  in  front  of  her,  and,  turning  to  face  her, 
he  brought  her  to  a  standstill  by  a  touch. 

^  So,  after  all  these  years,  you  have  no  more  confidence  in  me 
than  that  ?  I  feel  it  deeply ;  yes,  I  cannot  help  feeling  deeply 
wounded  by  your  conduct,  your  unworthy  suspicions.' 

Caroline  hung  her  head  and,  puUing  out  her  Utile  pocket-hand* 
kerchief,  drew  it  hastily  across  her  eyes,  because  the  tears  she  could 
not  restrain  hurt  her  pride. 

*  I  can  only  tell  you  you  are  mistaken,  Carrie.  If  you  choose 
to  consider  me  a  Uar,  of  course  I  cannot  help  it.' 

*  I  know  you  always  speak  the  truth,'  she  whispered,  and  her 
tears  flowed  faster ;  '  but  you  never  came  to  our  nouse  since — 
since — and  then  I  see  you  amiable  to  other  people.' 

Charlesworth  threw  his  honour  and  his  debt  to  Madame  Qerard 
to  the  winds. 

*  Ought  I  to  come  to  your  mother's  house  when,  if  she  guessed 
how  muoh  I  care  for  you,  she  would  be  the  first  to  forbid  me  ?  ' 

*  You  think  mamma  would  ?    Try  then.' 
This  with  a  httle  air  of  triumph. . 

*  You  don't  mean  ?  Oh,  no,  Carrie !  Why  delude  ourselves 
with  false  hopes  ?    The  thing's  impossible.' 

The  tears  were  gone  Uke  a  summer  shower  and  Caroline's  smile 
was  bright  as  rain-bathed  sunshine. 

*  I  have  said  to  you  before,  Charles,  that  "  impossible  "  is  a 
quite  stupid  word.' 

*  Your  mother  knows  and  she  is  not — ^not  furious  ? ' 

*  At  first ;  but  now  no  longer.' 
Charlesworth  ran  his  hand  over  his  hair. 

*  CaroUne !  Good  Heavens  !  This  can't  be.  It's  too  good  to 
be  true.' 

He  took  her  hands  and  they  stood  opposite  each  other,  smiling 
as  broadly  as  though  this  happy  discovery  were  an  excellent  joke. 
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Suddenly  Caroline  cried^  '  Someone  is  coining !  *  and  would  have 
started  back,  pulling  away  her  hands, 

'  Gently,  my  child/  he  said,  detaining  them ;  *  take  away  your 
hands  quietly  and  let  me  look  who  it  is.'  He  glanced  round  and 
then  laughed.    '  Why,  it's  your  mother.* 

But  Caroline  did  not  laugh.  She  took  away  her  hands 
^quietly. 

*  Blanche  told  me  you  were  here,  Caroline,'  said  Madame  Gerard, 
eyeing  the  pair  severely.  ^  What  does  this  mean  !  Is  it  from 
Miss  Chester  you  leam  these  English  manners,  this  complete  for- 
^tfulness  of  the  proprieties  ?    No,  I  do  not  think  so.' 

Charlesworth  stepped  forward  eagerly  and  kissed  Madame 
04rard's  hand. 

^  You  are  right,  desx  Madame ;  it  is  not  Miss  Chester,  it  is  I  who 
4im  in  fault.  Caroline  was  angry  with  me,  mistakenly  angry,  and 
I  followed  her  to  make  her  hear  reason.  But  I  have  explained 
more  than  I  meant  to  do.  I  have  explained,  for  example,  why  I 
feeep  away  from  your  house.' 

*  And  why  is  it,  my  friend  ? ' 

*  Because  I  love  your  daughter  too  much  and  can  no  longer 
hide  it.' 

Madame  Gerard  drew  her  daughter  towards  her,  and  the  girl's 
hand  through  her  warm  substantial  arm,  holding  it  tenderly. 

'  My  children,'  she  said  in  a  grave  and  feeling  voice,  '  my  dear 
<^hildren,  let  us  obey  the  laws  of  reason  and  of  nature.  Why 
«hould  I  oppose  the  union  of  two  virtuous  persons  who  love  each 
other  and  will  assuredly  make  each  other  happy  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

A  STRAIGHT  white  road  runs  through  the  forest  of  Valenpay  to  the 
castle.  The  forest  is  no  place  of  primeval  shade,  of  gnarled  wide- 
spreading  oaks  or  silver  colonnades  of  beech.  Rather  it  is  an 
extended  coppice  of  brushwood  and  small  trees,  very  green  at 
the  moment  of  May  and  sheltering  lilies-of-the- valley  in  its  trans- 
parent shadow.  Something  else,  too,  it  sheltered  in  tiioee  days : 
mounted  gendarmes  stationed  at  certain  points  and  patrolling 
its  green  rides.  When  the  Bemsteins'  heavy  travelling-carriage, 
its  polished  black  surfaces  shining  in  the  high  sun,  its  occupants 
silent  and  rigid  with  the  sense  of  approaching  crisis,  had  rolled 
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in  a  cloud  of  white  dust  towards  the  castle,  thej  had  continually 
been  stopped,  questioned,  their  special  permit  and  ordinary  papers 
examined.  Now  the  shadows  lay  long  across  the  road  and  it  flashed 
gaily  in  and  out  of  them  unmolested,  while  the  gendarmes  stood 
afar  off  and  the  conspirators  within  laughed  and  chatted  at  their 
ease.  All  had  passed  off  well,  and  if  Ferdinand  the  Desired  loomed 
not  so  nobly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Count,  the  shrewd  eyes  of  a  mercenary, 
as  in  the  blue  young  vision  of  Patrick  Dillon,  from  a  business  point 
of  view  he  found  the  Spanish  King  well  disposed. 

Before  they  were  out  of  tiie  forest  a  courier  for  the  castie  passed 
by  them,  cantering  a  reeking  horse  on  the  roadside  grass.  And  if 
the  gendarmes  under  the  trees,  counting  the  minutes  to  supper- 
time,  did  not  guess  what  plot  against  their  peace  that  gentiy- 
rolKng  carriage  contained,  neither  did  the  conspirators  within  it 
feel  a  minatory  pang  as  the  courier  with  his  despatch-bag  swept  by 
them.  Yet  it  contained  matter  of  interest  to  them.  They  were 
important  despatches  for  Talleyrand  and  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  Emperor  to  Ferdinand,  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  Spanish 
Prince's  letters  and  conduct,  in  terms  which  to  some  might  have 
appeared  offensive  in  their  cold  condescension ;  but  to  Ferdinand 
it  was  welcome  as  the  chill  smile  of  some  haughty  beauty  to  her 
humble  suitor.  Its  reception  made  Ferdinand  apparently  forgive 
the  unpleasant  episode  of  the  afternoon,  and  appear  at  dinner  in 
a  good  temper  which  was  not  altogether  assumed.  After  dinner 
play  followed  as  usual.  The  two  other  Infantes,  the  Gaspards, 
Pascual  Villarta  and  others  were  at  a  loto  table,  while  Ferdinand 
sat  at  whist  with  Talleyrand,  the  Governor  and  the  Abb6.  But 
he  could  not  keep  his  mind  to  it.  M.  de  Bartelemy's  near  neigh- 
bourhood stirred  afresh  the  anger  which  had  urged  him  to  accept 
the  offered  adventure  of  flight  from  Valen^ay;  the  Emperor's 
letter,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  him  back  to  his  usual  attitude  of 
dog-Uke  submission  and  hope  in  the  ultimate  benevolence  of  a 
severe  master.  Besides  these  mental  distractions  there  was  one 
more  immediate  in  the  near  presence  of  the  Marquesa  de  Santa 
Coloma,  who  was  too  much  engrossed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  wish 
^^  ^lay  loto.  The  Princess  was  the  only  other  lady  not  at  the 
.-table.  She  was  pretending  to  play  soUtaire,  but,  with  her 
od  pink  chin  on  her  hand,  had  achieved  the  almost  impossible 
;  of  falling  asleep  in  her  chair  in  a  graceful  attitude ;  which  did 
prevent  her  lord  from  levelling  at  her  from  time  to  time,  over 
^-*ds,  the  reptile  gaze.  But  his  gaze  was  neither  glassy  nor 
.  XIX. — NO.  no,  N.8.  18 
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contumeUous  when  it  passed  over  her  to  zest  on  the  fair  head  and 
neok,  the  coral  lips  and  broad  white  eTelids  of  the  young  Marquess, 
who  sat  in  a  comer  on  a  settee,  close  behind  the  Princess,  occupied 
with  a  piece  of  deUcate  embroidery,  of  the  kind  that  is  made  in 
convents. 

At  length  the  hnah  of  the  whist-table  was  broken  by  a 
remark  from  Prince  Talleyrand,  spoken  curtly  and  with  a  alight 
shrug. 

'  So,  then,  your  Highness  revokes.' 

Ferdinand  pushed  back  his  gilded  chair  violently  and  flung  his 
cards  on  the  table. 

'  That's  clear.  Bah !  this  viale  1  It  has  as  many  laws  as  the 
English  Constitution.  I  hate  it.  Let  Pascual  Yillarta  take  my 
place.' 

He  rose  and  turned  away  abruptly.  It  was  rarely  indeed 
that  he  let  slip  the  silken  mask  of  his  manners ;  and  in  a  minute, 
turning  his  head,  he  said  to  Talleyrand  with  a  smile : 

'  Pardon  me,  Prince.  You  see  I  am  more  French  than  you  aie. 
I  cannot  even  play  an  English  game.' 

Stepping  lightly  over  the  sleeping  Princess's  gown,  he  seated 
himself  at  Luzita's  side  and  leaned  close  to  her,  one  ann  on  the 
back  of  the  settee.  With  the  other  he  took  her  fan  from  her  knees 
— a  fan  larger  than  French  fashion  enjoined — and  threw  it  open 
with  a  dexterous  jerk,  saying  in  his  own  tongue  : 

^  Marquesita,  why  do  you  do  embroidery  like  a  nun  or  a  Fiench- 
woman  ?  A  pretty  Spaniard  of  your  age  should  be  practising  the 
language  of  the  fan.' 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  for  it,  but  Ferdinand  caught  the 
hand  and  replaced  it  on  her  knee,  with  a  momentary  pressure. 

'  No,  no,  Marquesita !  You  are  a  novice  at  present  and  had 
better  take  a  few  lessons  from  me.  This  fan  will  flutter  gaily 
between  us  and  all  these  tiresome  people,  showing  glimpses  of  cor 
smiling  faces,  to  convince  them  that  I  am  engaged  only  in  paying 
you  a  few  idle  compliments,  all  the  homage  that  a  poor  fellow 
like  myself  can  afford  to  render  to  the  most  divine  beauty.  Bat 
no !  I  must  not  sigh.  That  is  a  luxury  too  great  for  a  captive. 
I  will  laugh  instead.' 

And  he  laughed  with  so  natural  a  gaiety  that  Lujs  almost  caught 
the  infection.  At  any  rate  she  showed  a  glimpse  of  the  prettiest 
teeth  in  the  world,  and  the  two  dimples  in  the  transparent  pallor 
of  her  cheeks. 
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^Yonr  Highness  does  well  to  be  gay,'  she  said  significantly, 

*  for  by  the  help  of  Jesns  and  Maria  you  will  not  be  a  captive  for 
many  weeks  longer.' 

*  But  I  am  not  gay,  enchanting  Lnz.  I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
most  sad.  I  feel  I  accepted  with  too  mnch  eagerness,  with  too 
little  thought,  the  chance  of  liberty  ottered  me  to-day  by  your 
friends.  I  am  a  long,  and  the  first  thing  I  have  to  consider  is  the 
wel&re  of  my  country.' 

He  said  this  gravely  and  nobly.  But  while  Lu2  admired,  she 
also  wondered. 

'  Your  country  ?  Spain  asks  Gkxl  every  day  for  the  return  of 
her  Ferdinand  VU.' 

*  Ah,  not  so  serious !  Just  one  of  those  enchanting  smiles  ! ' 
And  he  smiled  himself  flashingly,  between  the  wavings  of  the  fan. 

*  If  I  return  to  Spain,  whatever  I  may  wish  myself,  my  country 
will  feel  encouraged  to  continue  this  desperate,  this  impossible 
resistance  to  the  supreme  genius  of  Napoleon.  He  alone  is  enough 
to  make  the  odds  too  heavy  against  us.' 

*  The  Spaniards  have  a  greater  general  than  Napoleon,'  repUed 
Luz,  her  colour  heightening  and  her  patriotic  zeal  overcoming  her 
timidity.    Ferdinand  laughed  a  bitter  little  laugh. 

'  The  Spaniards  !    What  is  his  name,  Marquesita.' 

*  His  name,  your  Majesty,  is  the  Greneral  No  Importa,  which 
being  interpreted  is  "  Never  mind  the  odds,"  and  he  wins  victories 
for  your  Majesty  every  day  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  Andalusia.' 

The  King  was  silent,  wondering  how  much  truth  there  was  in 
the  account  of  afiairs  in  Spain  given  by  Patrick  Dillon  and  this 
fair  enthusiast.    At  length  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  : 

^  Ayde  mi,  enchanting  Luzita,  these  are  the  dreams  of  ignorant 
people.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  king  to  be  a  statesman.  All  these 
disturbances  in  Spain,  these  English  bringing  their  atheistic  and 
revolutionary  ideas  into  the  country,  not  only  cause  famine  and 
loss  of  life,  but  worse :  they  undermine  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith 
and  make  Jacobins  of  loyal  Spaniards.' 

'  What  can  I  say  to  your  Majesty  ?  '  relied  Luz,  overcome 

h  confusion  at  &iding  herself  in  controversy  with  the  Eling. 

'm  but  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  understand  poUtics.    But 

ji  to  ask  Patricio  Dillon.    He  is  a  man  and  can  speak  better 

-L' 
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*  Neveriheless  yoa  could  better  peisnade  me,'  mnimuied 
Ferdinand. 

In  the  shelter  of  the  large  fan  he  leaned  his  head  until  his  high 
crest  of  dark  hair  ahnost  brushed  the  golden  tendrils  on  the  white 
nape  of  Liudta.  The  perfome  of  that  exquisite  flower  intoxicated 
him,  and  there  was  a  tremor  of  emotion  in  his  voice  as  he  said  in 
her  ear : 

'  Yon  are  to  me  the  incarnation  of  my  country — ^that  noblest, 
most  beautiful,  most  loving  and  devout  of  aU  the  daughters  of  Holy 
Church.  Our  Lady  of  light!  You  are  well-named,  you  that 
bring  Ught  into  the  darkness  of  your  King's  prison-house.' 

^  Princess ! '  said  TaUeyrand.  The  voice,  though  sharp,  was 
hardly  raised,  yet  the  Princess  started  from  her  slumber,  sending 
the  little  glass  balls  of  the  solitaire  board  rolling  noisily  over  the 
polished  floor.  There  was  immediately  a  hurrying  of  young  gentle- 
men, the  King  among  them,  to  recover  the  truant  balls,  and  when 
all  had  been  recovered  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  chapel.  Talleyrand, 
who,  in  deference  to  the  Spanish  Infantes,  was  always  present 
at  Vespers,  while  preserving  a  decent  air  of  devotion,  observed 
Ferdinand  with  cynical  curiosity.  He  was  paler  than  usual, 
with  the  fine  pallor  of  the  South,  and  prayed  with  extraordinary 
fervour.  For  what  was  he  importuning  his  saints  ?  For  the 
welfare  of  his  unhappy  country,  for  her  success  in  arms  against  the 
invader  ?  Or  for  his  own  success  in  a  very  immediate  and  personal 
enterprise  ?  Probably  the  latter,  thought  the  Prince  de  Benevente. 
And  if  that  were  so,  he  on  his  part  determined  to  cross  the  Prince's 
prayers,  with  whatever  vows  commended  to  Heaven.  For  if  he 
something  pitied  he  more  despised  the  man  ;  and  the  elderly  states- 
man and  gallant  was  not  himself  impervious  to  the  charms  of  the 
Marquesa  of  Santa  Goloma,  whose  beauty  and  innocence  at  once 
recalled  to  him  certain  passages  of  his  youth  and  reminded  him 
a  little  poignantiy  of  his  age. 

The  following  morning  he  sent  Charlesworth  with  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Madame  Gerard,  at  the  littie  chateau  on  the  opposite 
slope  where  M.  G6rard  grew  his  vines.  In  this  letter  the  Prince  said 
that  he  would  consider  the  question  of  her  daughter's  maniage 
to  the  young  Englishman,  of  whom  he  personally  thought  highly ; 
regarding  him  as  a  man  whose  character  and  abilities  would  make 
him  very  useful  to  Caroline  in  the  management  of  her  fortune. 
He  also  mentioned  that  he  had  received  despatches  which  necee- 
sitated  his  return  to  Paris,  and  he  begged  that  during  his  absence 
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Madame  G^iaid  would  take  chaige  of  the  Marquesa  de  Santa 
Coloma  at  Toms,  as  he  thought  her  too  beaatiful  and  too  inex- 
perienced to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Princess  de  Benevente. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

When  Talleyrand  de  P^rigord,  Prince  de  Benevente,  returned  from 
Paris,  he  turned  aside  to  pass  through  Tours  onhis  way  toValen^ay, 
alighting  late  one  evening  at  the  hotel  which  plied  its  trade  within 
the  precincts  of  the  old  Chiux)h  of  St.  Julien.  Next  morning  he 
had  sent  for  Charlesworth  and  interviewed  the  young  Englishman 
at  some  length.  Later  he  drove  to  Hon  Repoa  in  company  with 
him.  Caroline,  gathering  roses  on  the  terrace,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  carriage  with  the  Talleyrand  Uveries  rolling  in  a  doud  of  dust 
along  the  white  road  below.  She  hurried  to  the  cool  aaJony  where 
her  mother  sat  rapidly  covering  a  large  sheet  of  letter-paper  with 
indecipherable  pattes  de  numche. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?  '  asked  the  mother,  looking  at 
her  agitated  face. 

*  The  Prince  de  Benevente  is  coming.    I  have  seen  his  carriage.' 
Madame  Gerard  laid  down  her  pen,  and  she  also  changed  colour. 

She  would  not  for  worlds  have  confessed  it,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  she  hardly  knew  what  she  wished  to  hear.  The  woman 
of  feeling,  also  the  woman  of  theories,  desired  this  marriage  between 
Caroline  and  Charlesworth.  The  common-sense  business  woman, 
who  also  found  a  lodging  in  that  handsome  bosom,  was  conscious 
that  she  was  engaged  in  making  a  terribly  bad  marriage  for  her 
daughter,  and  that  even  with  Talleyrand's  approval,  she  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  her  brother-in-law  to  consent  to  it 
and  also  her  son,  though  he  was  personally  attached  to  Charles- 
worth.   She  kissed  her  daughter  passionately. 

*  Qo  back  to  your  roses,  my  darling.' 

Caroline  obeyed.  She  walked  iJong  the  terrace,  but  she 
gathered  no  more  roses.  Sometimes  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  though 
that  would  shut  out  suspense.  She  came  back  again,  stopping 
short  of  the  drawing-room  window,  and,  planting  her  elbows  on  the 
top  of  the  terrace  wall,  held  her  dark  head  tight  between  her  two 
hands.  She  trembled  and  wondered,  for  she  heard  her  mother 
beginning  to  shout,  as  she  did  when  she  was  excited.  She  could 
just  hear  the  clear,  deliberate  utterance  of  Talleyrand,  and  then  a 
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voice  she  would  have  lecogniaed  among  a  thouBand.  She  had  not 
known  that  Charlesworth  was  there.  She  began  to  fancy  how  in 
a  few  minntes  he  might  step  out  of  the  window  and  come  towaids 
her  with  that  light  in  his  eyes  which  she  had  seen  often  since  the 
visit  to  Yalenfay ;  how  he  might  take  her  hands  as  he  had  taken 
them  there,  and  look  into  her  eyes,  saying,  ^  Caroline,  all  is  arranged. 
I  am  allowed  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.'  But  her  mother's  voice 
called  her  sharply.  Madame  G6rard  stood  in  the  window  of  the 
salon  beckoning;  and  her  &ce  was  neither  sad  nor  glad,  only 
angry. 

OftroUne,  snatched  back  from  flattering  dreams,  hastened  to  the 
saJon.  Her  mother  stood  on  one  side,  pale  and  magnificent  in 
wrath ;  on  the  other  the  Prince  de  Benevente,  elegantly  reclining 
in  a  gilded  chair,  wore  his  expressionless  mask,  and,  snuff-box  in 
hand,  looked  at  nothingness  through  glassy  eyes.  Opposite 
Carohne,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  the 
other  nervously  fingering  a  rosewood  table,  stood  Charlesworth ; 
but  not  the  happy  lover  of  her  dreams,  not  the  masterful  man 
who  time  and  again  had  faced  and  weathered  the  storm  of  Madame 
Gerard's  wrath.  Rather  he  seemed  a  prisoner  in  the  dock.  His 
head  was  bowed,  his  thick  hair  was  rumpled  with  the  frequent 
agitated  passing  of  his  fingers  through  it,  his  face  was  pale,  and  his 
eyelids  heavy  as  though  they  had  been  acquainted  not  only  witii 
vigil,  but  with  tears. 

Madame  Gerard  drew  her  daughter  to  her  side,  and,  throwing 
an  arm  round  Caroline's  waist  as  though  in  protection,  pointed  to 
Charlesworth. 

'  My  daughter,  you  see  there  an  ingrate.' 

Charlesworth  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground  and  looked  miser- 
ably at  Caroline.  His  Ups  rather  formed  than  articulated  the  words, 
*  No,  Carohne.' 

Madame  Gerard  cried  out  again : 

'  Yes,  an  ingrate ;  a  man  who  has  neither  love  for  you  nor 
respect  for  me;  a  man  who  rejects  with  scorn  the  enormous 
sac^ce  we  are  ready  to  make  for  him ;  who  prefers  to  tread  us 
both  underfoot  rather  than  give  up  the  most  miserable  of  his  pre- 
judices— a  superstition  which,  with  English  hypocrisy,  he  pretended 
to  despise  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves.' 

Charlesworth  spoke  not  a  word,  but  turned  another  anguished 
look  on  Caroline.  The  torrent  of  Madame  Gerard's  indignant 
eloquence  continued  to  roll,  but,  accustomed  though  Caroline  was 
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to  it,  it  seemed  for  the  moment  only  a  confused  and  mentally 
deafening  noise.  When  at  length  her  mother  paused  to  take  breath 
she  loosed  herself  from  the  encircling  arm  and  made  a  step  towards 
her  lover. 

*  I  think,  mamma/  she  said  quietly  but  tremulously,  ^  I  should 
understand  better  what  has  happened  if  you  would  leave  me  alone 
with  Charles  a  few  minutes.' 

Talleyrand,  who  had  remained  perfectly  silent,  now  spoke, 
rising  slowly  to  his  feet  with  the  help  of  his  silver-headed  cane. 

'Caroline  is  right,  Madame.  In  this  matter  neither  you  nor 
I  can  be  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  prindpals  will  arrange  a  treaty 
more  readily  in  our  absence.' 

*  But,  Talleyrand,'  returned  Madame  G(&ard  in  a  tone  already 
moderated  and  wifong  a  few  tears  from  her  eyes,  *  you  forget  the 
proprieties.  I  have  already  terribly  compromised  my  daughter's 
reputation  with  this  young  man.    I  cannot  continue  to  do  so.' 

*  Ah,  ta,  ta  ! '  Talleyrand  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  put  his 
china  snufi-boz — a  gift  from  the  King  of  Saxony — ^back  into  his 
pocket.  '  We  are  all  sensible  people  here,  and  if  you  and  I,  dear 
lady,  walk  alone  on  the  terrace  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  for  my 
part  give  you  my  word  not  to  boast  of  it.' 

Madame  Gerard  still  hesitated.    He  offered  her  his  arm. 

*  We  also  have  been  young,  H^loise.  Since  Caroline  must  hear 
some  bad  news,  allow  her  the  sad  consolation  of  hearing  it  from  the 
lipB  of  one  who  nevertheless  adores  her.' 

^  But  always  less  than  he  loves  his  King  George,  than  he  adores 
the  execrable  tyrant  of  Great  Britain,'  snorted  Madame  G^ard. 
Yet  she  had  hardly  said  it  before  she  was  smitten  with  a  sudden 
consciousness  of  her  own  injustice,  if  not  her  own  absurdity. 
Talleyrand  was  regarding  her  with  a  look  something  akin  to  that 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  petrify  the  Princess.  Madame  Gerard 
was  not  petrified ;  but  she  took  his  arm  and  went  out. 

Charlesworth  and  Caroline  were  alone;  and  she  waited.  He 
did  not  look  at  her  now ;  he  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  room 
once  or  twice,  as  was  his  habit,  and  ran  his  hand  over  his  hair. 

*  Carrie,'  he  groaned  at  length,  '  you  will  beUeve  I  love   you 
atever  I  do  ?    Promise  me  you  will.' 

*  I  promise  you,  Charles.' 

le  spoke  in  his  own  language  and  she  in  hers. 
It  goes  to  my  heart  to  say  no,  it  does  indeed  ;  but  I  shouldn't 
■'^TTthy  of  you  if  I  decided  the  other  way.' 
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Caroline  perched  herself  on  the  long  high  stool  in  front  of  the 
piano,  with  h^r  back  to  the  open  keyboard.  A  comfortable  seat 
would  have  seemed  inoongruoos  with  her  mental  mieasiness. 

Mechanically  she  dutohed  the  edge  of  the  stool  as  though  she 
feared  to  fall  oS  it. 

'  I  do  not  miderstand.    Explain  to  me  what  70U  mean.' 

He  also  sat  down  on  the  music-stool  and  took  her  passive  hand, 
caressing  it  while  he  talked  and  looking  at  it  but  not  at  her. 

*Have  70U  ever  thought,  Carrie,  that  if — ^if  matters  were 
arranged  as  we  wished,  the  first  thing  I  should  have  to  do  would  be 
to  become  a  Frenchman  ?  Well,  I  didn't  at  first,  I  was  too— too 
happy.    But,  of  course,  with  your  fortune * 

*  Always  my  fortune  !    How  I  should  like  not  to  be  so  rich.' 

*  I  widi  to  Qod  you  hadn't  a  penny !  A  man  doesn't  care  to 
be  dependent  on  his  wife.' 

*  What  does  it  matter  if  they  love  each  other  f  If  your  love  is 
not  stronger  than  your  pride,  well,  then— certainly  do  not  maxij 
me.' 

'  My  love  had  to  be  pretty  strong,  Carrie,  to  be  stronger  than 
my  pride — ^but  it  was.  Upon  my  word  I  would  have  sacrificed 
my  pride ' 

'  What  is  it,  then,  you  cannot  sacrifice  f  ' 

*  My  honour,  dear.  Talleyrand,  out  of  kindness  I  know— even 
he  doesn't  seem  to  understand  that  an  Englishman's  country  is  as 
dear  to  him  as  a  Frenchman's — ^well,  Talleyrand  mentioned  this 
matter  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  Bonaparte — confound  him— was 
pleased  at  the  notion  of  an  Englishman,  one  the  Prince  seems  to 
have  called  a  leader  of  the  English  colony  here,  turning  himself 
into  a  Frenchman.' 

'  And  for  that  reason  you  are  not  willing  to  do  it  ?  That  is 
nothing  but  pride.  Mamma  is  right  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  is  a 
sort  of  superstition  to  think  it  matters  whether  you  are  called 
French  or  English.' 

'  But  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  our  two  countries  are  at  war — -' 

'  That  is  the  affair  of  kings  and  emperors.  You  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  so  long  as  this  horrible  war  lasts,  like 
it  or  not,  my  poor  friend,  you  have  to  inhabit  France.' 

Up  to  this  point  Carolhie  had  contrived  to  keep  the  calm  argu- 
mentative tone  which  she  conceived  most  likely  to  carry  weight 
with  Charlesworth.  But  after  all  it  was  her  own  case  she  was 
pleading,  a  case  of  hfe  or  death,  and  now  she  turned  to  him,  corn- 
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peUing  his  eyes,  and  there  was  another  note  in  her  voice,  a  note  of 
passionate  appeal 

*  The  question  is,  Charles,  whether  jou  will  live  here  as  a  sofitary 
exile,  shut  out  from  this  house,  or  as  the  husband  of  a  woman  you 

love,  who Ah,  Charles !  if  you  never  become  her  husband 

you  wQl  never  know  how  this  poor  little  Caroline  adores  you  1 ' 

Her  eyes  held  his,  and  for  a  few  silent  moments  she  felt  herself 
triumph.  But  if  a  traitor,  a  thousand  traitors  in  the  city  of  his 
soul  had  opened  its  gates  to  his  dear  enemy,  the  inmost  citadel 
had  not  yet  capitulated.  He  loosened  her  hand  and  bowed  himself, 
hiding  his  face  with  a  famitiar  gesture. 

*  Charles,  my  poor  Charles ' — she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  mere  fed  of  his  coat  was  sweet  to  her — *  why  will  you  be 
so  Gruel,  so  unreasonable  ?  Is  it  worth  making  us  both  suffer  so 
mortally  ? ' 

He  left  her  side  and  paced  the  room  again. 

*  You  don't  know  everything  yet.  I  think  even  you  wQl  see. 
He,  Bonaparte,  made  it  a  condition  I  should  serve  in  the  army. 
He  said  I  should  be  let  off  with  a  year's  service  and  should  only 
be  on  garrison  duty  in  France.  And  your  mother,  who  is  much 
more  violent  against  the  Emperor  than  I  am  mjrself ,  actually  says 
that  is  nothing.' 

*  Well,  it  is  not  very  much.' 

*  Carrie!  Think  of  it!  Even  if  Bonaparte  kept  his  word — 
most  likely  he  would  not  keep  it — even  if  I  never  had  to  fight  for 
him,  I  should  still  be  a  traitor.  I  couldn't  take  service  under  him 
while  he  is  at  war  with  my  country.' 

He  walked  hastily  up  and  down,  and  did  not  look  at  Carohne, 
who  answered  nothing. 

'  What  would  you  and  your  mother  think  of  Achille,'  he  resumed, 
*  if  he  had  been  token  prisoner  in  Austria,  and  had  enlisted  in  the 
Austrian  army  in  order  to  marry  a  Viennese  lady  ?  You  would 
blush  for  his  disgrace.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then  Caroline  burst  into 
Utter  weeping,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  rocking  her- 
self on  the  music-stool.  It  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  that  Charles- 
worth  prevented  himself  from  clasping  her  in  his  arms.  He  kneeled 
down  beside  the  stool,  and  taking  hold  of  her  scarf,  kissed  it 
repeatedly  while  he  poured  forth  incoherent  endearments  and  futile 
foolish  consolations. 

*  I  love  you.    I  do  indeed,  Caroline.' 
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^  Yon  don't  love  me  as  I  love  jon,  Charles.' 

'  I'd  give  my  life  to  make  70U  happy,  but  I  can't  j^ve  my 
hononr.    You  wouldn't  be  happy  if  I  did.' 

^  You  don't  know  what  yon  are  talking  about  when  you  say 
that.  €k>yemments — ^people  fighting  a  long  way  off.  Who  is 
light  ?  Who  is  wrong  ?  Nobody  really  knows.  What  difference 
can  it  make  to  them  anyhow  that  we  two  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  happy  ?  Your  family  in  England,  the  English  here,  would  look 
coldly  on  you.  If  these  things  matter  more  to  you  than  your 
love,  then,  CSiarles,  you  have  not  a  heart  like  mine.' 

Charlesworth  suffered  a  mental  agony  which  became  ahnost 
physical.  Nothing  he  had  said  seemed  to  have  been  of  any 
effect.  The  whole  contention  remained  at  the  initial  point.  He 
had  not  supposed  it  possible  that  Caroline,  whose  youthful 
wisdom  he  had  so  often  admired,  coidd  show  herself  so  obdurate 
to  reason. 

'  My  adored  child,'  he  said, '  I  see  I  shall  never  make  you  under- 
stand ;  perhaps  it  is  because  you  are  a  woman  and  I  am  a  man. 
I  wish  to  Gk>d  I  could  show  you  my  heart.  You  would  see  then 
that  it's  not  for  lack  of  love  that  I'm  giving  up  my  chance  of  winning 
you.  Remember  I've  loved  you  for  years,  and  never  dared  to 
dream  of  happiness  till  lately.  You  don't  know  what  it  was  like 
to  me.  But  whether  you  understand  it  or  not,  dear,  I  must  do 
my  duty  as  a  man,  and  hope  you'll  understand  me  better  some 
day.' 

His  voice  was  very  gentle,  but  Caroline  had  checked  her  violent 
weeping.    Her  tears  flowed  quietly. 

^There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  wouldn't  sacrifice  for  you, 
Charles.' 

^  I  suppose  that's  a  woman's  nature,'  he  thought. 

He  rose  from  his  knees  and  took  another  turn  in  the  room. 

*'  Carrie,'  he  said,  stopping  opposite  her — and  the  note  of  despair 
had  ceased  to  sound  in  his  voice — '  would  you  really  be  ready  to 
make  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  my  wife  ? ' 

'  How  can  you  ask  me  ?    I  should  be  more  than  ready.' 

'  Then  listen  to  me.  I  mean  to  escape  to  England  before  long ; 
I  believe  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  for  doing  so.  If  I  succeed— 
and  I  will  never  be  brought  back  alive — I  will  work  as  never  man 
worked  before.  In  five  or  six  years,  perhaps  in  even  three  or  four, 
I  will  have  made  a  home  for  you.  There  may  be  peace  by  then  or 
there  may  not.    Anyhow,  I  would  contrive  to  get  you  over.    You 
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are  only  nineteen,  Oanie;  won*t  you  wait  for  me  till  you  are 
twenty-five  ? ' 

*  I— I  go  and  Kve  in  England  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  But 
noy  CSiarles.' 

'  I  know  it  is  a  great  deal  to  ask,  dear.  You  would  have  to 
sacrifice  your  country,  your  fortune,  perhaps;  very  likely  you 
would  not  be  happy  in  England.' 

*  Happy  ?    I  should  be  happy  anywhere  with  you ' 

*  I  thought  you  would  say  that ;  though  Heaven  knows  why.' 

*  But  you  Imow,  Charles,  it's  useless  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 
You  forget  my  motiier ;  mamma  could  never  live  in  England.' 

*  But  she  woidd  not  have  to  Kve  there ;  you  would,  you  poOT 
darling.  In  a  strange  country,  alone  except  for  me.  Ah,  Oaroline, 
I  see  it's  a  great  deal  too  much  to  ask  of  you.' 

*  No,  dear  Mend,  not  too  much.  But  how  can  you  suppose  I 
could  leave  mamma,  go  far  away  from  her  like  that  ? ' 

'  It  does  seem  hard,  Oarrie ;  but  after  all  it's  nature  for  a  woman 
to  leave  her  parents  for  the  man  she  loves.  And  a  good  mother 
only  wants  to  see  her  children  happy.' 

*  Charles  I  We  should  not  deserve  to  be  happy  if  we  robbed 
my  dear  mother  of  all  the  hapjoness  of  her  life.' 

^  Then  you  reaQy  love  your  mother  better  than  you  love  me  ! 
Well,  that's  for  the  best.  I  hope  you'll  be  happy  with  a  husband 
of  your  mother's  choosing ;  but,  by  Qod,  he  won't  love  you  as  I 
do!' 

*No,  no!  Charles — ^You  make  me  suffer  too  much.  But 
I  must  do  my  duty,  even  though  you  blame  me,  misunder- 
stand me — ' 

Again  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  again 
Oiarlesworth  could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  catching  her  to 
his  heart  and  tenderly  drying  her  tears.  But  he  knew  Madame 
Gerard  would  find  no  excuse  for  such  conduct.  He  could  only 
beg  incoherently  for  Caroline's  forgiveness,  on  his  knees  beside  her. 
And  when  Madame  Gerard  appeared  at  the  window  they  were 
sitting  quietly  side  by  side  on  the  music-stool.  She  too  came  in 
quietly.  She,  too,  showed  signs  of  having  shed  tears.  The  storm 
was  over.    Charlesworth  stood  up  as  she  came  in. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  him,  mamma,'  Caroline  said. 
'I  did  not  expect  it,  my  daughter.     I  know  him.    He  is 

obstinacy  itself.    But  I  confess  I  was  in  the  wrong,  Charles ' — and 
it  almost  shocked  him  that  Madame  Q^rard  should  speak  such 
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words  and  with  so  chastened  an  air — *  I  was  too  hasty,  I  was  nnjiufc 
to  70U.  TalleTiand  has  given  me  a  lesson.  Ah,  if  that  man  had 
as  much  sensibility,  as  good  principles  in  politics  as  in  private  life, 
he  would  be  the  l^berius  Gracchus,  the  Aristides  of  his  age.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  troubling  tide  of  intrigue  had  ebbed  from  the  Gasde  of 
yalen9a7,  and  its  life  lay  once  more,  stripped  of  mystery  and  moye- 
ment,  bare  to  peaceful  skies  like  some  tongue  of  sand  deserted  by 
the  sea.  The  Princess  de  Benevente  was  there  indeed,  with  her 
lady-in-waiting,  but  the  Spanish  princes  avoided  her  society. 
Don  Antonio,  amiable  as  a  man,  could  not  forget  her  disrespect  to 
the  Infante ;  Don  Carlos,  timid  and  suspicious,  would  not  go  into 
society  without  Ferdinand,  and  Ferdinand  wanted  no  company 
except  that  of  the  brothers  of  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Goloma. 
The  secretiveness  of  his  character  prevented  him  from  revealing  to 
either  of  them  the  conspiracy  to  set  him  at  liberty.  Indeed,  he 
himself  thought  little  of  it  in  comparison  with  his  passion  for  Lns, 
which  gnawed  upon  him,  fierce  and  concealed  as  the  fox  of  tiie 
Spartan  boy,  causing  him  to  spend  hours  pacing  the  alleys  of 
the  park,  moody  and  alone,  forgetful  sometimes  of  the  offices  of  lAe 
Church,  and  sometimes  of  dinner. 

But  while  the  King  lived  thus  isolated  in  body  and  soul,  far  oS 
millions  of  lives  were  turning  about  his  in  remote  and  tragic  orbits, 
and  much  nearer  some  few  others,  each  not  unimportant  to  its 
owner,  were  being  moved  and  guided  towards  various  issues  by  the 
mere  blind  force  of  his  existence.  A  young  woman  still  brilliantly 
blonde,  though  a  little  assbted  by  art,  sat  on  a  bench  in  the 
Tuileries  garden  with  Count  d'Haguerty,  in  the  guise  of  Bernstein, 
beside  her.  The  trees  still  wore  the  green  of  the  young  summer, 
the  promenading  crowd  was  still  fashionable ;  and  whatever  the 
&shion  of  the  moment,  the  Parisienne  knows  how  to  turn  it  towards 
elegance.  It  was,  as  ever,  a  bright-winged  seductive  swarm  that 
flitted  up  and  down  the  broad  avenue  in  the  evening  sunlight; 
but  somehow,  with  the  grey  wig  and  sober  air  of  Bernstein,  a  new 
touch  of  age  had  fallen  upon  the  Count.  Instead  of  eyeing  and 
appraising  the  strutting  women,  each  so  sure  of  her  own  charms, 
he  saw  another  throng  strangely  like  it,  yet  very  different.  He 
saw  the  ladies  who  bad  enchanted  the  eyes  of  a  young  soldier  of 
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the  Swiss  Guard,  walking  just  here  and  so,  in  the  days  when  the 
beautiful  high-spirited  Austrian  Queen  had  reigned  in  yonder 
palace.  Surely  to-day  was  a  dream,  and  presently  he  would  wake 
up  in  the  uniform  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  a  sword  in  a  strong  young 
hand,  and  the  world  before  him.  Alas !  the  dream  had  no  such 
end.  There  he  sat,  having  chosen  the  wrong  road  and  doomed  to 
pursue  it  now  with  the  weight  of  nearly  half  a  century  on  his 
shoulders.  Not  that  the  dishonour  of  his  calling  affected  him; 
that  he  quite  concealed  from  himself.  But  he  had  made  no  great 
fortune  by  it,  and  had  dissipated  what  he  had  made.  He  was 
weary  of  dissipation,  and  also  of  earning  his  living.  He  wanted, 
or  thought  he  wanted,  domestic  life  and  a  certain  income.  Now, 
if  this  business  of  the  King  of  Spain  were  brought  off  successfully, 
it  would  be  worth  a  really  large  sum  to  him,  and  a  reputation 
which  would  also  have  a  money  value.  If  not,  it  meant  a  prison, 
perhaps  death.  But  how  if  the  King,  after  all,  refused  to  escape  ? 
Then  he  would  get  nothing  for  his  time  and  trouble  but  a  small  sum 
of  money,  and  perhaps  a  damaged  reputation  in  his  profession. 
The  diamonds  and  notes  in  his  breast  pocket  began  to  whisper 
strange  counsels  to  him.  But,  whatever  his  other  perfidies,  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  true  man  to  his  employers,  and  La  Su^doise,  his 
companion,  knew  nothing  of  the  truth  of  the  adventure  in  which 
she  was  to  play  a  part.  She  believed  it  to  concern  some  English 
lord. 

La  Su^doise  was  a  Parisian,  but  of  Swedish  parentage.  CocoUe 
and  secret  agent,  she  had  had  no  luck  in  either  of  her  professions 
of  late,  so  resigned  herself  to  earning  a  round  sum  by  spending  a 
week  or  two  shut  up  in  a  country-house,  ready  to  take  any  rdle 
assigned  to  her.  The  Count  had  known  her  several  years  before, 
and  had  found  the  air  of  Northern  mildness  and  youthful  innocence, 
which  she  contrived  to  keep,  attractive  then ;  found  it  yet  more 
attractive  now,  being  himself  fuller  of  years  and  sin.  And  both 
were  in  a  sighing  disposition,  weary  of  unprofitable  days.  The 
evening  sun  shed  a  golden  dimness  over  the  greenery,  the  flowers, 
the  slender  fountain,  the  bright  shifting  hues  of  the  crowd,  amid 
*  ;ch  they  sat  alone.    It  was  a  moment  for  sentiment,  for  con- 

oioes. 

*  Ah,  my  dear  child,'  he  sighed,  '  these  gardens  bring  back  too 

ly  recoUections.  Had  you  but  seen  me  here  in  old  days,  in 
uniform  of  the  Swiss  Guards  1    But  if  I  had  not  been  too 

'^fnl  to  my  king  I  should  be  a  marshal  by  this  time.' 
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^  Life  is  like  that,  my  friend,'  returned  La  Su^oise.  *  Young  as 
I  am,  I  ako  have  my  regrets  for  lost  opportunities.' 

'  Let  us  console  each  other,  dear  Anna,'  cried  the  Count ;  and 
as  he  pressed  Anna's  arm  against  his  side  and  held  her  hand  in  lus, 
he  saw  visions  of  a  quiet  fireside,  where  the  weary  traveller  might 
rest  his  ageing  body  and  mind  ;  while  Anna  saw  visions  of  plenty 
of  money,  and  afterwards  plenty  of  pleasure.  And  the  corner- 
stone of  these  castles  in  Spain  was  the  King. 

But  this  hour  of  pensive  pleasure  was  but  an  interfaide  in  the 
business  that  d'Haguerty  had  to  transact.  He  had  to  secure 
trustworthy  secret  agents  to  act  as  servants,  and  two  large  travelling- 
carriages  as  nearly  as  possible  alike.  One  of  these  would  be 
secreted  in  a  disused  mediseval  portion  of  the  Maison  Prudhomme 
which  looked  on  the  garden.  The  other  would  be  kept  at  the 
villa  in  the  suburbs,  where  La  Su^doise  was  to  hve  in  strict  seclusion, 
except  when  she  drove  about  the  country  with  blinds  partially 
down,  made  up  to  be  undistinguishable  from  the  original  Made- 
moiselle Bernstein ;  for  d'Haguerty  wished  Mademoiselle  Bern- 
stein's equipage  to  be  too  familiar  to  excite  remark.  When  Sam 
Venning  had  constructed  the  hiding-place  in  the  other  carriage,  it 
must,  with  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma's  help,  be  brought  to 
Valenfay,  and  the  King,  and  possibly  Don  Carlos,  be  carried  ofi 
in  it.  Hidden  in  this  they  must  get  across  the  Loire  at  Tours,  and 
while  horsemen  galloping  into  La  Vendee  on  one  side  should  dis- 
tract pursuit,  on  the  other  a  travelling-carriage  apparently  the 
same,  rolling  towards  Paris,  should  disarm  suspicion.  Horses  were 
to  be  held  in  readiness  by  the  smugglers,  who  had  confederates 
and  places  of  concealment  on  the  route.  The  King,  Don  Carlos,  and 
their  rescuers  were  to  ride  by  paths  known  to  the  smugglers  to 
Loheac,  off  which  a  squadron  of  the  British  fleet  would  be  lying. 
At  a  given  signal  a  body  of  sailors  and  marines  would  be  thrown 
on  shore,  and  the  Spanish  princes  carried  away  in  triumph  to  the 
shores  of  Spain. 

While  the  Count  was  working  in  Paris  at  the  preliminar7 
details  of  this  scheme,  Patrick  Dillon,  in  Tours,  was  also  not  inactive, 
There  were  days  and  nights  when,  slipping  off  the  slough  of  his 
femininity  at  the  villa  engaged  for  La  Su^doise,  he  would  be  ofi 
and  away  to  parley  with  smugglers  in  wine-shops,  or  to  track  with 
them  the  first  stages  of  the  way  which  must  be  ridden.  He  never 
visited  Man  Repos,  fearing  to  face  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Gerard 
ladies ;  but  the  Marquesa  visited  him,  and  these  private  visits, 
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ostensibly  oonceming  the  setting  of  diamonds,  caused  no  uneasi- 
ness to  her  hostess,  since  they  appeared  to  be  paid  to  a  young 
woman.  But  Madame  de  Fernet  viewed  them  witii  disquiet.  Her 
inquiries  conoedning  Mademoiselle  Bernstein's  brother  had  been  so 
ptffticular  that  d'Haguerty  had  decided  that  the  wisest  course 
would  be  one  of  confidence  and  conquest.  The  latter  item  of  the 
programme  he  did  not  confide  to  Patrick,  perceiving  that  it  would 
work  itself  out  mechanically.  And  the  confidence  was  limited, 
the  adventures  of  the  SautereUe  and  the  well-known  money  troubles 
of  certain  English  prisoners  being  combined  into  a  story  at  least  as 
probable  as  the  true  one.  And  but  for  these  visits  of  Luzita's,  the 
Count's  plan  would  have  worked  without  a  hitch.  When  Henriette 
de  Fernet  sat  as  usual  in  the  grey  solitary  salon^  the  old  Baronne 
safe  in  bed,  and  the  English  servants  busy  in  their  distant  comer 
of  the  house,  it  was  with  a  new  and  thrilling  expectation.  For  at 
any  moment  there  might  enter,  like  an  enchanted  prince  regaining 
his  own  shape  with  the  darkness,  a  young  man,  gay,  handsome 
and  well  dressed ;  a  young  man  existing  temporarily  for  her  and 
for  her  alone.  When  the  little  square  of  light  faded  from  the  tall 
windows  in  their  heavy  wooden  frames,  and  the  pastels  of  the 
Baronne  and  the  late  Baron  in  powder  and  brocade  seemed  fading 
into  the  panelled  walls,  she  would  light  a  lamp  with  a  green  shade 
which  threw  a  bright  light  just  on  one  comer  of  the  sofa,  and  candles 
in  heavy  silver  candlesticks  on  the  table,  where  stood  the  Sdvres 
coSee-tray  and  the  bowl  of  flowers.  Then  she  would  turn  the  key 
in  the  lock  and  sit  waiting.  Sometimes  Prince  Charming  came, 
and  sometimes  he  did  not.  When  he  came  he  never  forgot  to  try 
the  door,  but,  having  made  sure  that  all  was  safe  and  kissed  the 
lady's  hand,  would  fling  himself  down  in  the  lighted  comer  of  the 
80&  with  a  sigh  of  relief  at  his  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  the 
petticoat  or  with  a  gay  conmient  on  some  little  event  of  the  day. 
To  the  events  of  the  day  when  he  vanished  from  her  ken  he  never 
aUuded,  nor  did  she  ever  question  him ;  feeling  a  strange  triumph 
m  the  knowledge  that  she  touched  his  secret,  and  would  not  move 
a  finger  to  grasp  it,  not  though  the  fortunes  of  all  the  de  Ferriets 
depended  on  her  doing  so.  She  played  to  him  on  the  piano,  he 
read  to  her  and  she  improved  his  French.  And  although  loyalty 
to  the  de  Ferriets  kept  her  from  complaint,  he  saw  and  under- 
stood enough  of  her  slavery  to  feel  for  her  a  pity  akin  to  tenderness, 
but  not  to  love.    For   Patrick  DiUon  was  not  of  an  amorous 
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disposition,  and  his  heart,  like  that  of  Loz  Santa  Coloma,  was  laid 
as  a  whole  bumt-offering  on  the  altar  of  his  King. 

He  certainly  wondered  he  had  not  admired  Madame  de  Feiriet 
more  at  first  sight.  And,  for  her  part,  the  old  Baronne,  blind 
only  where  she  chose  to  be,  observed  the  unwonted  deamess  of 
Henriette's  complexion,  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  the  becoming  wreaths 
of  her  silky  and  abundant  hair.  Oh,  insolence  intolerable  !  Hen- 
riette  was  daring  to  be  happy. 

And  when  Count  d'Haguerty  returned  from  Paris,  he  was  wdl 
satisfied  with  everything  that  Patrick  had  done. 


{To  be  eontinued.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  SILENT  MEN. 

Seamen,  seamen,  whence  come  ye  7 
Pardonmez  vwy,je  vous  enprie. — Old  Song, 

A  MONK  he  was  too.  A  second  and  third  look  over  my  shoulder 
left  me  no  doubt  of  it.  He  gravely  handed  us  a  rope  as  we  over- 
took the  ketch  and  ran  alongside,  and  as  gravely  bowed  when 
I  leapt  upon  deck ;  but  he  gave  us  no  other  welcome. 

His  russet  gown  reached  almost  to  his  feet,  which  were  bare ; 
and  he  stood  amid  the  strangest  litter  of  a  deck-cargo,  consisting 
mainly^-oT  so  at  first  glance  it  seemed  to  me — of  pot-plants  and 
rude  agricultural  implements:  spades,  flails,  forks,  mattocks, 
picks,  hoes,  dibbles,  rakes,  lashed  in  bundles  ;  sieves,  buckets,  kegs. 
Inns,  milk-pails,  seed-hods,  troughs,  mimgers,  a  wired  dovecote, 
and  a  score  of  hen-coops  filled  with  poultry.  Forward  of  the 
mainmast  stood  a  cart  with  shafts,  upright  and  lashed  to  the  mast, 
that  the  headsails  might  work  clear.  The  space  between  the 
masts  was  occupied  by  enormous  open  hatchways  through  which 
came  the  lowing  of  oxen,  and  through  these,  peering  down  into 
the  hold,  I  saw  the  backs  of  cattle  and  horses  moving  in  its  gloom, 
and  the  bodies  of  men  stretched  in  the  straw  at  their  feet. 
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So  much  of  the  Oaufdlet^s  hugger-mu^er  I  managed  to  discern 
before  Captain  Fomery  left  the  hehn  and  hurried  forward  to  give 
US  welcome  on  board. 

*  Momin',  Squire  Prosper !  Momin',  Billy !  You  know  mty 
sir — Cap'n  Jo  Pomery— which  is  short  for  Job,  and  'tis  the  luckiest 
chance,  sir,  you  haUed  me,  for  you'm  nearabouts  the  first  man 
I  wanted  to  see.  Faith,  now,  and  I  wonder  how  your  father 
(God  bless  him)  will  take  it  ?  ' 

^  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? '  asked  I,  with  a  glance  at  the 
monk,  who  had  drawn  back  a  pace  and  stood,  still  silent,  fin^nng 
his  rosary. 

*  The  matter  %  Qood  Lord  !  isn't  this  matter  enough  ? ' 
Captain  Jo  waved  an  arm  to  include  all  the  deck-cargo.  *See 
them  pot-plants,  there,  and  what  they'm  teeled  Mn  ? ' 

*  Drinldng-troughs  ?  '  said  I.    '  Or  ...  is  it  coflBns  ?  ' 

'  CofiSns  it  is.  I'd  feel  easier  in  mind  if  you  could  tell  me  wkat 
your  father  (God  bless  him)  will  say  to  it.' 

*  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  my  father  ? '  I  demanded, 
and,  seeking  Billy's  eyes,  found  them  as  frankly  full  of  amaze  as 
my  own. 

*  Not  but  what,'  continued  Captain  Jo,  *  they've  behaved  well, 
though  dog-sick  to  a  man  from  the  time  we  left  port.  Look  at 
'em ! ' — he  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  drawing  me  to  the  hatchway 
pointed  down  to  the  hold.  '  A  round  score  and  eight,  and  all  wdl 
paid  for  as  passengers ;  but  for  the  return  journey  I  won't  answer. 
It  depends  on  your  father,  and  that ' — ^with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb 
towards  the  tall  monk — *  I  stippilated  when  I  shipped  'em. 
**  Never  you  mind,"  was  the  answer  I  got ;  "  take  'em  to  England 
to  Sir  John  Constantine."    And  here  they  be  ! ' 

*  But  who  on  earth  are  they  ?  '  I  cried,  staring  down  into  the 
gloom,  where  presently  I  made  out  that  the  men  stretched  in  the 
straw  at  the  horses'  feet  were  monks  all,  and  habited  Uke  the  monk 
on  the  deck  behind  me.  To  him  next  I  turned,  to  find  his  eyes, 
which  were  dark  and  quick,  searching  me  curiously ;  and  as  I  turned 
he  made  a  step  forward,  put  out  a  hand  as  if  to  touch  me  on  the 
shirt-sleeve,  and  anon  drew  it  back  timidly,  yet  still  continued  to 
regard  me. 

*  You  are  a  son,  signor,  of  Sir  John  Constantine  % '  he  asked, 
in  soft  Itahan. 

^  I  am  his  only  son,  sir,'  I  answered  him  in  the  same  language. 
«  Tilled. 
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*  All !  Yon  speak  my  tongue  ?  '  A  gleam  of  joy  passed  over 
his  grave  features.  *  And  you  are  his  son  ?  So — I  should  have 
guessed  it  at  once,  for  you  bear  great  likeness  to  him.' 

*  You  know  my  father,  sir  ?  * 

*  Years  ago.'  His  hands,  which  he  used  expressively,  seemed 
to  grope  in  a  far  past.  *  I  come  to  him  also  from  one  who  knew 
him  years  ago.' 

*  Upon  what  business,  sir  ?  if  I  am  allowed  to  ask.' 

*  I  bring  a  message.'    He  pointed  to  his  breast. 

*  You  bring  a  tolerably  full  one,  then,'  said  I,  glancing  first  at 
the  disorder  on  deck  and  from  that  down  to  the  recumbent  figures 
in  the  hold. 

'  I  speak  for  them,'  he  went  on,  having  followed  the  glance. 
*  It  is  most  necessary  that  they  keep  silence ;  but  I  speak  for 
aU.' 

*  Then,  sir,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  have  much  to  say.' 

*No,'  he  answered  slowly;  *very  little,  I  think;  very  little, 
as  you  will  see.' 

Here  Captain  Jo  interrupted  us.  He  had  stepped  back  to 
steady  the  wheel,  but  I  fancy  that  the  word  sUenzio  must  have 
reached  him,  and  that,  small  ItaUan  though  he  knew,  with  this 
particular  word  the  voyage  had  made  him  bitterly  acquainted. 

*  Dumb  ! '  he  shouted.    '  Dumb  as  gutted  haddocks  ! ' 

*  Dumb  ? '  I  echoed,  while  the  two  seamen  forward  heard 
and  laughed. 

*  It  is  their  vow,'  said  the  monk  gravely,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  to  say  more. 

But  at  this  moment  Captain  Pomery  sang  out  ^  Oybe-o ! ' 
At  the  warning  we  ducked  our  heads  together  as  the  boom  swung 
over  and  the  Oatmilety  heeling  gently  for  a  moment,  rounded  the 
river-bend  in  view  of  the  great  house  of  Constantine,  set  high  and 
gazing  over  the  folded  woods.  A  house  more  magnificently  placed, 
with  forest,  park  and  great  stone  terraces  rising  in  successive  tiers 
from  the  water's  edge,  I  do  not  befieve  our  England  in  those 
days  could  show ;  and  it  deserved  its  site,  being  amply  classical 
in  design,  with  a  fa9ade  that,  discarding  mere  ornament,  expressed 
its  proportion  and  symmetry  in  bold  straight  lines,  prolonged 
by  the  terraces  on  which  tall  rows  of  pointed  yews  stood  sentinel. 
Right  English  though  it  was,  it  bore  (as  my  father  used  to  say 
of  our  best  English  poetry)  the  stamp  of  great  ItaUan  descent,  and 
I  saw  the  monk  give  a  start  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  it. 

19—2 
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*  We  have  not  these  creeks  of  water  in  Italy/  said  he,  *  nor 
these  woods,  nor  these  green  lawns ;  and  yet,  if  those  trees,  aloft 

there,  were  but  cypresses '    He  broke  off.    *Chir  voynge 

has  a  good  ending,'  he  added,  half  to  himself. 

The  OautUlet  being  in  ballast  and  the  tide  high.  Captain  Pomeiy 
found  plenty  of  water  in  the  winding  channel,  every  curve  of 
which  he  knew  to  a  hair,  and  steered  for  at  its  due  moment,  wink- 
ing cheerfully  at  Billy  and  me,  who  stood  ready  to  correct  bis 
pilotage.  He  had  taken  in  his  mainsail,  and  carried  steerage  way 
with  mizzen  and  jib  only ;  and  thus,  for  close  upon  a  mile,  we 
rode  up  on  the  tide,  scaring  the  herons  and  curlews  before  us,  until 
drawing  within  sight  of  a  grass-grown  quay  he  let  run  down  his 
remaining  canvas  and  laid  the  ketch  alongside,  so  gently  that 
one  of  the  seamen,  who  had  cast  a  stout  fender  overside,  stepped 
ashore,  and  with  a  slow  pull  on  her  main  rigging  checked  and 
brought  her  to  a  standstilL 

*  Aut  Lacedaenumium  Tarentum^'*  said  the  monk  at  my 
shoulder  quietly ;  and,  as  I  stared  at  him,  *  Ah,  to  be  sure,  this  is 
your  Tarentum,  is  it  not  ?  Tet  the  words  came  to  me  for  the  sound's 
sake  only  and  their  falling  dose.  Our  voyage  has  even  such  a  gende 
ending.' 

*  I  had  best  run  on,'  I  suggested,  *  and  warn  my  &ther  of  your 
coming.' 

*  It  is  not  necessary.' 

*  But  still,'  I  urged,  *  they  can  be  preparing  breakfast  for  you,  up 
at  the  house,  while  you  and  your  friends  are  making  ready  to  come 
ashore.' 

^  We  have  broken  our  fast,'  he  answered ;  '  and  we  are  quite 
ready,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  guide  us.' 

He  stepped  to  the  hatchways  and  called  down,  announdng 
simply  that  the  voyage  was  ended :  and  in  the  dusk  there  I  saw 
monk  after  monk  upheave  himself  from  the  straw  and  come  clamber- 
ing up  the  ladder ;  tall  monks  and  short,  old  monks  and  young  and 
middle-aged,  lean  monks  and  thickset— 4)ut  the  most  of  them 
cadaverous,  and  all  of  them  yellow  with  sea-sickness ;  twenty-eight 
monks,  all  barefoot,  all  tolerably  dirty,  and  all  blinking  in  the  fresh 
sunshine.  When  they  were  gatiiered,  at  a  sign  from  one  of  them— 
by  dress  not  distinguishable  from  his  fellows — all  knelt  and  gave 
silent  thanks  for  the  voyage  accompUshed. 

I  could  see  that  BiUy  Priske  was  frightened :  for  arising  ihey 
rolled  their  eyes  about  them  hke  wild  animals  turned  loose  in  an  on- 
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fainiliaT  country,  and  the  whitesof  their  eyes  were  yellow  (bo  to  speak) 
with  seafaring,  and  their  pupils  glassy  with  fever  and  from  the  sea's 
g^are.  But  the  monk  their  spokesman  touched  my  arm  and 
motioned  me  to  lead ;  and,  when  I  obeyed,  one  by  one  the  whole 
tiroop  fell  into  line  and  followed  at  his  heels. 

Thus  we  went — I  leading,  with  him  and  the  rest  in  single  file  after 
me — up  by  the  footpath  through  the  woods,  and  forth  into  sunshine 
again  upon  the  green  dewy  bracken  of  the  deer-park.  Here  my 
ocHnpanion  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  disembarking. 

^  Tour  fether,  sir,'  said  he,  looking  about  him  and  seeming  to 
sniff  the  morning  air,  *  must  be  a  very  rich  signer.' 

^  On  the  contrary,'  I  answered,  *  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
him  a  poor  num.' 

He  stared  down  for  a  moment  at  his  bare  feet,  wet  with  the 
grasses.  *  Ah  ?  Well,  it  will  make  no  difference,'  he  said ;  and  we 
resumed  our  way. 

As  we  climbed  the  last  slope  under  the  terraces  of  the  house,  I 
caught  sight  of  my  fether  leaning  by  a  balustrade  high  above  us,  at 
the  head  of  a  double  flight  of  broad  stone  steps,  and  splicing  the  top 
jdnt  of  a  trout-rod  he  had  broken  the  day  before.  He  must  have 
caught  sight  of  us  abnost  at  the  moment  when  we  emerged  from  the 
woods. 

He  showed  no  surprise  at  aU.  Only  as  I  led  my  guests  up  the 
steps  he  set  down  his  work  and,  raising  a  hand,  bent  to  them  in 
a  very  courteous  welcome. 

*  Good  morning,  lad  1  And  good  morning  to  those  you  bring, 
whencesoever  they  come.' 

'  They  come,  sir,'  I  answered,  *  in  Jo  Fernery's  ketch  OaurUlet ; 
I  believe  from  Italy ;  and  I  beUeve  with  a  message  for  you.' 

My  fether  lifted  his  gaze  from  me  and  bent  it  on  the  spokesman 
at  my  elbow.  His  eyebrows  lifted  with  surprise  and  sudden  plea- 
sure. 

*  Hey  ? '  he  exclaimed.    *  Is  it  my  old  friend ' 

But  the  other,  before  his  name  could  be  uttered,  lifted  a  hand. 
^  My  name  is  the  Brother  Basilic  now.  Sir  John :  no  other  am  I  per- 
mitted to  remember.  The  peace  of  Qod  be  with  you  and  upon  your 
house!' 

'  And  with  you,  Brother  BasiUo,  since  you  will  have  it  so :  and 
with  all  your  company !  You  bear  a  message  for  me  ?  But  first 
you  must  break  your  fast.'  He  turned  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
house. 
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*  We  have  eaten  aliead7,  Sir  John.  As  soon  as  your  leisure 
serves,  we  would  deliver  our  message.' 

My  father  called  to  Billy  Priske — who  hung  in  the  rear  of  the 
monks — bidding  him  fetch  my  unde  Gervase  in  from  the  stables  to 
the  State  Room,  and  so,  without  another  word,  motioned  to  his 
visitors  to  follow.  To  this  day  I  can  hear  the  shuffle  of  their  bare 
feet  on  the  steps  and  slabs  of  the  terrace  as  they  hurried  after  him 
to  keep  up  with  his  long  strides. 

In  the  great  entrance-hall  he  paused  to  Uft  a  bunch  of  rusty  keys 
off  their  hook,  and,  choosing  the  largest,  unlocked  the  door  of  the 
State  Room.  The  lock  had  been  kept  well  oiled,  for  Billy  Priske 
entered  it  twice  daily ;  in  the  morning,  to  open  a  window  or  two,  and 
at  sunset,  to  close  them.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  I  had  not  crossed  its 
threshold  a  score  of  times  in  my  life,  though  I  ran  by  it,  maybe,  as 
many  times  a  day ;  nor  (as  I  beUeve)  had  my  father  entered  it  for 
years.  Yet  it  was  the  noblest  room  in  the  house,  in  length  seventy- 
five  feet,  panelled  high  in  dark  oak  and  cedar  and  adorned  around 
each  panel  with  carvings  of  Grinling  Oibbons — ^festoons  and  crowns 
and  cherub-faces  and  intricate  baskets  of  flowers.  Each  panel  held 
a  portrait,  and  over  every  panel,  in  faded  gilt  against  the  morning 
sun,  shone  an  imperial  crown.  The  windows  were  draped  with 
hangings  of  rotten  velvet.  At  the  far  end  on  a  dius  stood  a  porphyry 
table,  and  behind  it,  fadng  down  the  room,  a  single  chair,  or  throne, 
also  of  porphyry  and  rudely  carved.  For  the  rest  the  room  held 
nothing  but  dust — dust  so  thick  that  our  visitors'  naked  feet  left 
imprints  upon  it  as  they  huddled  after  their  leader  to  the  dais,  where 
my  father  took  his  seat,  after  beckoning  me  forward  to  stand  on  his 
right. 

But  of  all  bewildered  faces  there  was  never  a  blanker,  I  believe, 
since  the  world  began  than  my  uncle  Gervase's ;  who  now  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  a  bucket  in  his  hand,  straight  from  the  stables  where 
he  had  been  giving  my  father's  roan  horse  a  drench.  Billy's  sum- 
mons must  have  hurried  him,  for  he  had  not  even  waited  to  turn 
down  his  shirt-sleeves :  but  as  plainly  it  had  given  him  no  sort  of 
notion  why  he  was  wanted  and  in  the  State  Room.  I  guessed  indeed 
that  on  his  way  he  had  caught  up  the  bucket  supposing  that  the 
house  was  afire.  At  sight  of  the  monks  he  set  it  down  slowly,  gently, 
staring  at  them  the  while,  and  seemed  in  act  of  inverting  it  to  sit 
upon,  when  my  father  addressed  him  from  the  dais  over  the  shaven 
heads  of  the  audience. 

'  Brother,  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you :  but  here  is  a 
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busiiiess  in  which  I  may  need  your  counsel.  Will  it  please  you  to  step 
this  way  ?  These  guests  of  ours,  I  should  first  explain,  have  arrived 
from  over  seas.' 

My  unde  came  forward,  still  Uke  a  man  in  a  dream,  mounted  the 
dais  on  my  father's  left  and,  turning,  surveyed  the  visitors  in  front. 

*  Eh  ?    To  be  sure,  to  be  sure;'  he  murmured.    *  Broomsticks  ?  ' 

*  Their  spokesman  here,  who  gives  his  name  as  the  Brother 
Basiho,  bears  a  message  for  me ;  and  since  he  presents  it  in  form 
with  a  whole  legation  at  his  back,  I  think  it  due  to  treat  him  with 
equal  ceremony.    Do  you  agree  ?  ' 

*  If  you  ask  me,'  my  uncle  answered  after  a  pause  full  of  thought, 
*  they  would  prefer  to  start,  maybe,  with  a  wash  and  a  breakfast. 
By  good  luck,  Billy  tells  me,  the  trammel  has  made  a  good  haul.  As 
for  basLQS,  brother,  our  stock  will  not  serve  all  these  gentlemen  :  but 
if  the  rest  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed  and  use  the  pump  I'll  go 
round  meanwhile  and  see  how  the  hens  have  been  lajong.' 

*  You  are  the  most  practical  of  men,  brother :  but  my  offer  of 
breakfast  has  already  been  declined.  Shall  we  hear  what  Dom 
Basilio  has  to  say  ?  ' 

^  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Sir  John,'  put  in  Brother  Basilio,  ad- 
vancing, '  but  to  give  you  this  letter  and  await  your  answer.' 

He  drew  a  folded  paper  from  his  tunic  and  handed  it  to  my  father, 
wbo  rose  to  receive  it,  turned  it  over,  and  glanced  at  the  superscrip- 
tion. I  saw  a  red  flush  creep  slowly  up  to  his  temples  and  fade, 
leaving  his  face  extraordinarily  pale.  A  moment  later,  in  face  of  his 
audience,  he  lifted  the  paper  to  his  lips,  kissed  it  reverently,  and 
broke  the  seal. 

Again  I  saw  the  flush  mount  to  his  temples  as  he  read  the  letter 
through  slowly  and  in  silence.  Then  after  a  long  pause  he  handed  it 
to  me ;  and  I  took  it  wondering,  for  his  eyes  were  dim  and  yet  bright 
with  a  noble  joy. 

The  letter  (turned  into  EngUsh)  ran  thus  : 

To  Sir  John  Gonstantine,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Star, 
at  his  hoase  of  Constantine  in  Cornwall,  England. 

*fy  Friend, — The  bearer  of  this  and  his  company  have  been  driven  by  the 
^ese  from  their  monastery  of  San  Giorgio  on  my  estate  of  Casalabriva  above 
raiavo  valley,  the  same  where  you  will  remember  our  treading  the  vintage 
ther  to  the  freedom  of  Corsica.  But  the  Genoese  have  cut  down  my  vines 
since,  and  now  they  have  fired  the  roof  over  these  my  tenants  and  driven 
a  into  the  maoohia,  whence  they  send  message  to  me  to  deliver  them, 
jed,  friend,  I  have  much  ado  to  protect  myself  in  these  days :  but  by  good 
—  -  T  ^'WQ  heard  of  an  English  vessel  homeward  bound  which  will  serve 
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them  if  they  can  reach  the  coast,  when  numbers  of  the  faithful  will  send  them 
off  with  good  provision.  Afterwards,  what  wUl  happen  1  To  England  the  ship 
is  bound,  and  in  England  I  know  yon  only.  Remembering  your  great  heart 
I  call  on  it  for  what  help  yon  can  render  to  these  holy  men.  Addio,  friend.  Yon 
are  remembered  in  my  constant  prayers  to  Ohrist,  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  Saints. 

Emilia. 

At  a  sign  from  my  father — ^who  had  simk  back  in  his  chair  and 
sat  gripping  its  arms — I  passed  on  this  epistle  to  my  unde  Grervase, 
who  read  it  and  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair. 

*  Dear  me  ! '  said  he,  running  his  eye  over  the  attentive  monks, 
*  this  lady,  whoever  she  may  be ' 

'  She  is  a  crowned  queen,  brother  Qervase,'  my  father  inter- 
rupted ;  *  and  moreover  she  is  the  noblest  woman  in  tiie  world.' 

^  Ail  to  that,  brother,'  returned  my  uncle, '  I  am  saying  nothing. 
But  speaking  of  what  I  know,  I  say  she  can  be  but  poorly  conver- 
sant with  your  worldly  affairs.' 

My  father  half -Uf ted  himself  from  his  seat.  *  And  is  that  how 
you  take  it  ?  '  he  demanded  sharply.  *  Is  that  all  you  read  in  the 
letter  ?  Brother,  I  tell  you  again,  this  lady  is  a  queen.  What 
should  a  queen  know  of  my  degree  of  poverty  ? ' 

'  Nevertheless '  began  my  unde. 

But  my  father  cut  him  short  again.  '  I  had  hoped,'  said  he  re- 
proachfully, '  you  would  have  been  prompt  to  recognise  her  noble 
confidence.  Mark  you  how,  no  question  put,  she  honours  me.  ''  Do 
this,  for  my  sake  " — Who  but  the  greatest  in  this  world  can  appeal 
thus  simply  ? ' 

*  None,  maybe,'  my  uncle  repUed ;  *  as  none  but  the  well-to-do 
can  answer  with  a  Uke  ease.' 

'  Tou  come  near  to  anger  me,  brother ;  but  I  remember  that  you 
never  knew  her.  Is  not  this  house  large  ?  Are  not  four-fifths  of  my 
rooms  lying  at  this  moment  untenanted  ?  Very  well :  for  so  long 
as  it  pleases  them,  since  she  claims  it,  these  holy  men  shall  be  our 
guests.  No  more  of  this,'  my  father  commanded  peremptorily,  and 
added  with  all  the  gravity  in  the  world,  ^  Tou  should  thank  her  con- 
sideration rather,  that  she  sends  us  visitors  so  frugal,  since  poverty 
degrades  us  to  these  economies.  But  there  is  one  thing  puzzles  me,' 
he  went  on,  taking  the  letter  again  from  my  uncle  and  fastening  his 
gaze  on  the  Brother  Basilio.  '  She  says  she  has  much  ado  to  protect 
herself.' 

*  Indeed,  Sir  John,'  answered  Brother  Basiho, '  I  fear  the  queen, 
our  late  liege-lady,  writes  somewhat  less  than  the  truth.  She 
wrote  to  you  from  a  poor  lodging  hard  by  Bastia,  having  ventured 
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back  to  Corsica  out  of  Tuscany  on  business  of  her  own ;  and  on  the 
eve  of  sailing  we  heard  that  she  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Genoese.' 

'  What ! '  My  father  rose,  clutching  the  arms  of  his  chair.  Of 
stone  they  were,  like  the  chair  itself,  and  well  morticed :  but  his 
great  grip  wrenched  them  out  of  their  mortices  and  they  crashed  on 
the  dais.  *  What !  Tou  left  her  a  prisoner  of  the  Genoese  ! '  He 
gazed  around  them  in  a  wrath  that  slowly  grew  cold,  freezing  into 
contempt.  ^  Gk>,  sirs ;  since  she  commands  it,  room  shall  be  found 
for  you  all.    My  house  for  the  whUe  is  yours.    But  go  from  me  now.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  MY   FATHER  OUT  OF  NOTHINQ  BUILT  AN  ARMY,  AND  IN 
FIVE  MINUTES  PLANNED  AN  INVASION. 

Walled  Townes,  stored  Arcenalls  and  Armouries,  Goodly  Races  of  Horse, 
Ohariots  of  Warre,  Elephants,  Ordnance,  Artillery,  and  the  like :  All  this  is  bat 
a  Sheep  in  a  Lion's  Skin,  except  the  Breed  and  disposition  be  stout  and  warlike. 
Nay,  Number  It  selfe  in  Armies  importeth  not  much  where  the  People  is  of  weake 
courage :  For  (as  Virgil  saith)  It  never  troubles  a  Wolfe,  how  many  the  sheepe 
be.— Bacon. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  my  father  shut  himself  in  his  room,  while  my 
mide  spent  the  most  of  it  seated  on  the  brewhouse  steps  in  a  shaded 
oomer  of  the  back  court,  through  which  the  monks  brought  in  their 
furniture  and  returned  to  the  ship  for  more.  The  bundles  they 
carried  were  prodigious,  and/Jl  the  morning  they  worked  without  halt 
or  rest,  ascending  and  descending  the  hill  in  single  file  and  always  at 
equal  distances  one  behind  another.  Watching  from  the  terrace 
down  the  slope  of  the  park  as  they  came  and  went,  you  might  have 
taken  them  for  a  company  of  ants  moving  camp.  But  my  uncle 
never  wholly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  their  first  freight,  to  see 
man  by  man  cross  the  court  with  a  stout  coffin  on  his  back  and  above 
each  coffin  a  pack  of  straw  :  nor  was  he  content  with  Fra  Basilio's 
explanation  that  the  brethren  slept  in  these  coffins  by  rule  and  saved 
the  expense  of  beds. 

*  For  my  part,'  said  my  uncle,  '  considering  the  numbers  that 
manage  it,  I  should  have  thought  death  no  such  dexterity  as  to  need 
practice.' 

*  Yet  bethink  you,  sir,  of  St.  Paul's  words.  "  I  protest,"  said 
he,  "I  die  daily."' 
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*  Why  yes,  sir,  and  so  do  we  all,'  agreed  my  uncle,  and  fell  sdlent, 
on  the  very  point,  as  it  seemed,  of  continuing  the  argument.  *  I  did 
not  choose  to  be  discourteous,  lad,'  he  explained  to  me  later :  '  but 
I  had  a  mind  to  tell  him  that  we  do  daily  a  score  of  things  we  don't 
brag  about — of  which  I  might  have  added  that  washing  is  one  :  and 
I  believe  'twould  have  been  news  to  him.' 

I  had  never  known  my  uncle  in  so  rough  a  temper.  Poor  man ! 
I  believe  that  all  the  time  he  sat  there  on  the  brewhouse  steps,  he 
was  calculating  woefuUy  the  cost  of  these  visitors ;  and  it  hurt  him 
the  worse  because  he  had  a  native  disposition  to  be  hospitable. 

'  But  who  is  this  lady  that  signs  herself  EmiUa  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  A  crowned  queen,  lad,  and  the  noblest  lady  in  the  world — you 
heard  your  father  say  it.  This  evening  he  may  choose  to  tell  us 
some  further  pstrticulars.' 

*  Why  this  evening  ?  '  I  asked,  and  then  suddenly  remembered 
that  to-day  was  the  15th  of  July  and  St.  Swithin's  feast ;  that  my 
&ther  would  not  fail  to  drink  wine  after  dinner  in  the  little  temple 
below  the  deer-park ;  and  that  he  had  promised  to  admit  me  to-night 
to  make  the  fourth  in  St.  Swithin's  brotherhood. 

He  appeared  at  dinner  time,  punctual  and  dressed  with  more 
than  his  usual  care  (I  noted  that  he  wore  his  finest  lace  ruffles) ;  and 
before  going  in  to  dinner  we  were  joined  by  the  Vicar,  much  per- 
turbed— as  his  manner  showed — by  the  news  of  a  sudden  descent 
of  papists  upon  his  parish.  Indeed  the  good  man  so  bubbled  with 
it  that  we  had  scarcely  taken  our  seats  before  the  stream  of  questions 
overflowed.  *  Who  were  these  men  ?  *  '  How  many  ?  '  *  Whence 
had  they  come,  and  why  ?  '  &o. 

I  glanced  at  my  father  in  some  anxiety  for  his  temper.  But  he 
laughed  and  carved  the  salmon  composedly.  He  had  a  deep  and 
tolerant  affection  for  Mr.  Grylls.  ^  Where  shall  I  begin  ?  '  said  he. 
*  They  are,  I  beUeve,  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number,  though 
I  took  no  care  to  count ;  and  they  belong  to  the  Trappistine  Order, 
to  which  I  have  ever  been  attracted ;  first,  because  I  count  it  ad- 
mirable to  renounce  all  for  a  faith,  however  frantic,  and  secondly 
for  the  memory  of  Bouthillier  de  Banc6,  who  a  hundred  years  ago 
revived  the  order  after  five  hundred  years  of  desuetude.' 

*  And  who  was  he  ?  '  inquired  the  Vicar. 

'  He  was  a  young  rake  in  Paris,  tonsured  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  benefices,  who  had  for  mistress  no  less  a  lady  than  the  Duchess 
de  Rohan-Montbazon.  One  day,  returning  from  the  country  after 
a  week's  absence  and  letting  himself  into  the  house  by  a  private  key, 
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he  roshed  upstaiis  in  a  lover's  haste,  buist  open  the  door,  and  found 
himself  in  a  chamber  hong  with  black  and  lit  with  many  candles. 
His  mistress  had  died,  the  day  before,  of  a  putrid  fever.  But — 
woise  than  this  and  most  horrible — the  servants  had  ordered  the 
coffin  in  haste  ;  and,  when  delivered,  it  was  found  to  be  too  short. 
Upon  which,  to  have  done  with  her,  in  their  terror  of  infection,  they 
had  lopped  ofE  the  head,  which  lay  pitiably  dissevered  from  the 
tnmk.  For  three  years  after  the  young  man  travelled  as  one  mad, 
but  at  length  found  solace  in  his  neglected  abbacy  of  Soligny-la- 
Tiappe,  and  in  reviving  its  extreme  Cistercian  rigours.' 

^  I  had  supposed  the  Trappists  to  be  a  French  order  in  origin,  and 
confined  to  France,'  said  the  Vicar. 

'  They  have  ofEshoots :  of  which  I  knew  but  one  in  Italy,  that 
settled  some  fifty  years  back  in  a  monastery  they  call  Buon-Solazzo, 
outside  Florence,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
But  I  have  been  making  question  of  our  guests  through  Dom  Basilic, 
their  guest-master  and  abbot  de  facto  (since  their  late  abbot,  an  old 
man  whom  he  calls  Dom  Polifilo,  died  of  exposure  on  the  mountains 
some  three  days  before  they  embarked) ;  and  it  appears  that  they 
belong  to  a  second  colony,  which  has  made  its  home  for  these  ten 
years  at  Casalabriva  in  Corsica,  having  arrived  by  invitation  of  the 
Queen  Emilia  of  that  island,  and  there  abiding  until  the  Genoese 
burned  the  roof  over  their  heads.' 

The  Vicar  sipped  his  wine, 

*  You  have  considered,'  he  asked,  '  the  peril  of  introducing  so 
many  papists  into  our  quiet  parish  % ' 

'  I  have  not  considered  it  for  a  moment,'  answered  my  father 
cheerfully.  *  Nor  have  I  introduced  them.  But  if  you  fear  they'U 
convert — pervert — subvert — ^invert  your  parishioners  and  turn  'em 
into  papists,  I  can  reassure  you.  For  in  the  first  place  thirty  men, 
or  thir^  thousand,  of  whom  only  one  can  open  his  mouth,  are,  for 
proselytising,  equal  to  one  man  and  no  more.' 

'  They  can  teach  by  their  example  if  not  by  their  precept,'  urged 
the  Vicar. 

'  Their  example  is  to  sleep  in  their  coffins.  My  good  sir,  if  you 
not  trust  your  English  doctrine  to  its  own  truth,  you  might  at 

t  rely  on  the  persuasiveness  of  its  comfort.    Nay,  pardon  me, 

friend,'  he  went  on,  as  the  Vicar's  either  cheekbone  showed  a 

flush,  ^  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  offensively ;   but  Englishman 

am,  in  matters  of  religion  my  countrymen  are  ever  a  puzzle  to 

^^-  a  gieat  price  you  won  your  freedom  from  the  Bishop  of 
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Borne  and  his  dictation.  I  admiie  the  price  and  I  love  liberty ; 
yet  liberty  has  its  drawbacks,  as  you  have  for  a  long  while  been 
discovering ;  of  which  the  first  is  that  every  man  with  a  maggot  in 
his  head  can  claim  a  like  liberty  with  yourselves,  quoting  your 
own  words  in  support  of  it.  Let  me  Remind  you  of  that  passage 
in  which  Rabelaij»---borrowing,  I  believe,  from  Lucian — brings  the 
good  Pantagruel  and  his  fellow- voyagers  to  a  port  which  he  calls 
the  Port  of  Lanterns.  *'  Then  (says  he)  upon  a  tall  tower  Panta- 
gruel recognised  the  Lantern  of  La  Rochelle,  which  gave  us  an 
excellent  dear  light.  Also  we  saw  the  Lanterns  of  Pharos,  of 
Nauplia,  and  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  sacred  to  Pallas,"  and  so 
on ;  whence  I  draw  the  moral  that  coast-lights  are  good,  yet,  multi- 
pUed,  they  compUcate  navigation.' 

*  —  and  apply  your  moral  by  erecting  yet  another ! ' 

^Fairly  retorted.  Yet  how  can  you  object  without  turning 
the  sword  of  Liberty  against  herself  ?  Have  you  never  heard  tell, 
by  the  way,  of  Captain  Byng's  midshipman  ?  ' 

•Whowashe?' 

'  I  forget  his  name,  but  he  started  his  first  night  aboard  ship  by 
kneeling  down  and  saying  his  prayers,  as  his  mother  had  taught 
him.' 

'  I  commend  the  boy/  said  my  unde. 

*  I  also  conmiend  him :  but  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-midshipmen 
found  it  against  the  custom  of  the  service  and  gave  him  the  strap 
for  it.  This,  however,  raised  him  up  a  champion  in  one  of  the 
taller  lads,  who  protested  that  their  conduct  was  tyrannous :  ^^  and," 
said  he  very  generously,  "  to-morrow  night  I  too  propose  to  say  my 
prayers.  U  any  one  object,  he  may  fight  me.''  Thus,  being  a 
handy  lad  with  his  fists,  he  established  the  right  of  religious  hberty 
on  board.  By  and  by  one  or  two  of  the  better  disposed  midshipmen 
followed  his  example :  by  degrees  the  custom  spread  along  the 
lower  deck,  where  the  dispute  had  happened  in  full  view  of  the 
whole  ship's  company,  seamen  and  marines ;  and  by  the  time  she 
reached  her  port  of  HaUfax  she  hadn't  a  man  on  board  (outside 
the  ward-room)  but  said  his  prayers  regularly.' 

^  A  notable  Christian  triumph,'  was  the  Vicar's  conmient. 

'Quite  so.  At  Halifax,'  pursued  my  father,  'Captain  Byng 
took  aboard  out  of  hospital  another  small  midshipman,  who 
on  his  first  night  no  sooner  climbed  into  his  hanunock  than  the 
entire  mess  bundled  him  out  of  it.  **  We  would  have  you  to 
know,  young  man,"  said  they,  "  that  private  devotion  is  the  rule 
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on  boaid  our  ship.  It's  down  on  your  knees  this  minute  or  70a  get 
the  strap.' 

*  I  leave  you/  my  father  concluded,  *  to  draw  the  moral.  For 
my  part  the  tale  teaches  me  that  in  any  struggle  for  freedom  the 
real  danger  begins  with  the  moment  of  victory.' 

Said  my  uncle  Qervase  after  a  pause,  *  Then  these  Gondcans  of 
yours,  brother,  stand  as  yet  in  no  real  danger,  since  the  (Genoese 
are  yet  harrying  their  island  with  fire  and  sword.' 

*  In  no  danger  at  all  as  regards  their  Uberty,'  answered  my 
fatiier,  poising  his  knife  for  a  first  cut  into  the  saddle  of  mutton, 

*  though  in  some  danger,  I  fear  me,  as  regards  their  queen.  They 
have,  however,  taken  the  first  and  most  important  step  by  getting 
the  news  carried  to  me.  The  next  is  to  raise  an  army ;  and  the 
next  after  that,  to  suit  the  plan  of  invasion  to  our  forces.  Indeed,' 
wound  up  my  father  with  another  flourish  of  his  carving-knife, 

*  I  am  in  considerable  doubt  where  to  make  a  start.' 

*  1  hold,'  said  my  uncle,  eyeing  the  saddle  of  mutton,  *  that  you 
save  the  gravy  by  beginning  close  alongside  the  chine.' 

*  I  was  thinking  for  my  part  that  either  Porto  or  Sagone  would 
serve  us  best,'  said  my  father  meditatively. 

Dinner  over,  the  four  of  us  strolled  out  abreast  into  the  cool 
evening  and  down  through  the  deer-park  to  the  small  Ionic  temple, 
where  Billy  Priske  had  laid  out  fruit,  wine,  and  glasses ;  and  there, 
with  no  more  ceremony  than  standing  to  drink  my  health,  the  three 
initiated  me  into  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Swithin.  It  gave  me  a 
sudden  sense  of  being  grown  a  man,  and  this  sense  my  father  very 
promptly  proceeded  to  strengthen. 

^  I  had  hoped,'  said  he,  putting  down  his  glass  and  seating  him- 
self, *  to  delay  Prosper^s  novitiate.  I  had  designed,  indeed,  that 
after  staying  his  full  time  at  Oxford  he  should  make  the  Grand  Tour 
with  me  and  prepare  himself  for  his  destiny  by  a  leisured  study  of 
cities  and  men.  But  this  morning's  news  has  forced  me  to  reshape 
my  plans.    Listen : 

'  In  the  early  autumn  of  1735,  being  then  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany , 
I  received  sudden  and  secret  orders  to  repair  to  Gorte,  the  capital 
of  Coisica,  an  island  of  which  I  knew  nothing  beyond  what 
I  had  learnt  in  casual  talk  from  the  Count  Domenico  Bivarola, 
who  then  acted  as  its  plenipotentiary  at  Florence.  He  was  a  man 
with  whom  I  would  willingly  have  taken  counsel,  but  my  orders 
from  England  expressly  forbade  it.  Bivarola  in  fact  was  sus- 
pected— and  justiy  as  my  story  will  show — of  designs  of  his  own 
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for  the  future  of  the  island ;  and  although,  as  it  will  also  show, 
we  had  done  better  to  consult  him — ^Walpole's  injunctions  were 
precise  that  I  should  by  every  means  keep  him  in  the  dark. 

^  The  situation — ^to  put  it  as  briefly  as  I  can — ^wae  this.  For 
two  hundred  years  or  so  the  island  had  been  ruled  by  the  RepubEc 
of  Genoa ;  and,  by  common  consent,  atrociously.  For  generations 
the  islanders  had  lived  in  chronic  revolt,  under  chiefs  against  whom 
the  Genoese — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  Bank  of  Genoa — had 
not  scrupled  to  apply  every  device,  down  to  secret  assassination. 
Vno  avoUo  non  defUsU  alter :  the  Corsicans  never  lacked  a  leader 
to  replace  the  fallen :  and  in  1735  the  succession  was  shared  by 
two  noble  patriots,  Giafieri  and  Hyacinth  Paoli. 

*  Under  their  attacks  the  Genoese  were  slowly  but  none  the 
less  certainly  losing  their  hold  on  the  island.  Their  plight  was 
such  that,  although  no  one  knew  precisely  what  they  would  do, 
every  one  foresaw  that,  failing  some  heroic  remedy,  they  must  be 
driven  into  the  sea,  garrison  after  garrison,  and  lose  Corsica  alto- 
gether ;  and  of  all  speculations  the  most  probable  seemed  that  they 
would  sell  the  island,  with  all  its  troubles,  to  France.  Now  for 
France  to  acquire  so  capital  a  point  Sar^pai  in  the  Mediterranean 
wotdd  obviously  be  no  small  inconvenience  to  England  :  and  there- 
fore our  Ministers — ^who  had  hitherto  regarded  the  struggles  of 
the  islanders  with  indifference — ^woke  up  to  a  sudden  interest  in 
Gorsican  affairs. 

'  They  had  no  excuse  for  interfering  openly.  But  if  the  CorsicanB 
would  but  take  heart  and  choose  themselves  a  king,  that  king 
could  at  a  ripe  moment  be  diplomatically  acknowledged;  and 
any  interference  by  France  would  at  once  become  an  act  of  violent 
usurpation.  (For  let  me  tell  you,  my  friends — the  sufferings  of 
a  people  count  as  nothing  in  diplomacy  against  the  least  trivial 
act  against  a  crown.)  The  nuisance  was,  the  two  Paolis,  Giafieri 
and  Hyacinth,  had  no  notion  whatever  of  making  themselveB 
kings ;  nor  would  their  devoted  followers  have  tolerated  it.  Yet 
— as  sometimes  happens — ^there  was  a  third  man,  of  greater  descent 
than  they,  to  whom  at  a  pinch  the  crown  might  be  offered,  and 
with  a  faor  more  likely  chance  of  the  Corsicans'  acquiescence.  This 
was  a  Count  Ugo  Colonna,  a  middle-aged  man,  descended  from  the 
oldest  nobility  of  the  island,  and  head  of  his  family,  which  might 
more  properly  be  called  a  clan ;  a  patriot,  in  his  way,  too,  though 
lacking  the  Are  of  the  Paolis,  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  the 
leadership  while  remaining  something  of  a  figure-head.    In  short 
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my  business  was  to  confer  with  him  at  Corte,  persaade  the  Coisican 
cldefe  to  offer  him  the  crown,  and  persuade  him  to  accept  it. 

*I  arrived  then  at  the  capital  and  found  Count  Ugo  willing 
enough,  though  hj  no  means  eager,  for  the  honour.  He  was  in 
fact  a  mild-mannered  gentleman  of  no  great  force  of  character, 
and  frequently  interrupted  our  conference  to  talk  by  choice  of  a 
bowel-complaint  which  obviously  meant  more  to  him  than  all  the 
internal  comphcations  of  Europe  :  and  next  to  his  bowel-complaint 
— ^but  some  way  after — ^he  prized  his  popularity,  which  ever  seemed 
more  important  than  his  country's  wel&ire  :  or  belike  he  confused 
the  two.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  impress  me  with  the  sacrifices 
he  had  made  for  Corsica — ^which  in  the  past  had  been  real  enough  : 
but  he  had  come  to  regard  them  chiefly  as  matter  for  pubhc  speak- 
ing, or  excuse  for  public  bowing  and  lifting  of  the  hat.  Ton  know 
the  sort  of  man,  I  dare  say.  To  pass  that  view  of  Ufe,  at  his  age, 
is  the  last  test  of  greatness. 

'  Still,  the  notion  of  being  crowned  King  of  Corsica  tickled  his 
vanity,  and  would  have  tickled  it  more  had  he  begotten  a  son  to 
succeed  him.  It  opened  new  prospects  of  driving  through  crowds 
and  bowing  and  lifting  his  hat :  and  he  turned  pardonably  sulky 
wh^Ei  the  two  Paolis  treated  my  proposals  with  suspicion.  They 
had  an  immense  respect  for  England  as  the  leader  of  the  free  peoples  : 
but  they  wanted  to  know  why  in  Tuscany  I  had  not  taken  their 
Count  Rivarola  into  my  confidence.  In  fact  they  were  in  com- 
munication with  their  plenipotentiary  already,  and  half  way 
towards  another  plan,  of  which  very  excusably  they  allowed  me  to 
guess  nothing. 

*  The  upshot  was  that  my  interference  threw  Count  Ugo  into 
a  pet  with  them.  He  only  wanted  them  to  press  him ;  was  angry 
at  not  being  pressed;  yet  believed  that  they  would  repent  in 
time.  Meanwhile  he  persuaded  me  to  ride  back  with  him  to  one 
of  his  estates,  a  palace  above  the  valley  of  the  Taravo. 

*  I  know  not  why,  but  ever  the  vow  of  Jephthah  comes  to  my 
mind  as  I  remember  how  we  rode  up  the  valley  to  Count  Ugo's 
^'^use  in  the  hour  before  sunset.     "And  behold,  his  daughter 

ae  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  and  she  was 

only  child."   He  had  made  no  vow  and  was  incapable,  poor  man, 

keeping  any  so  heroic ;   and  she  came  out  with  no  timbrel  or 

r\ce,  but  soberly  enough  in  her  sad-coloured  dress  of  the  people. 

she  came  out  while  we  rode  a  good  mile  off,  and  waited  for  us 

"  3hmbed  the  last  slope,  and  she  was  his  only  child. 
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*  How  shall  I  tell  you  of  her  ?    She  helped  my  purpose  nothing, 

for  at  first  she  was  vehemently  opposed  to  her  fathei^s  conBenting 

to  be  king.    Her  politics  she  derived  in  part  from  the  reading  of 

Plutarch's  Lives  and  in  part  from  her  own  simplicity.    They  were 

childish,  utterly  :  yet  they  put  me  to  shame,  for  they  glowed  with 

the  purest  love  of  her  country.    She  has  walked  on  fiery  plough- 

shaies  since  then ;  she  has  trodden  the  furnace,  and  her  beaatifnl 

bare  feet  are  seared  since  they  trod  the  cool  vintage  with  me  on 

the  slopes  above  the  Taravo  .  .  .  Priske,  open  the  first  of  those 

bottles,  yonder,  with  the  purple  seal !    Here  is  that  very  wine, 

my  friends.    Pour  and  hold  it  up  to  the  sunset  before  you  taste. 

Had  ever  wine  such  a  royal  heart  ?    I  will  tell  you  how  to  grow  it. 

Choose  first  of  all  a  vineyard  facing  south,  between  mountains  and 

the  sea.    Let  it  lie  so  that  it  drinks  the  sun  the  day  through ;  bat 

let  the  protecting  mountains  carry  perpetual  snow  to  cool  the  land 

breeze  all  the  night.    Having  chosen  your  site,  drench  it  for  two 

hundred  years  with  the  blood  of  freemen ;  drench  it  so  deep  that 

no  tap-root  can  reach  down  below  its  fertihsing  virtue.    Plant 

it  in  defeat,  and  harvest  it  in  hope,  grape  by  grape,  fearfully, 

as  though  the  bloom  on  each   were  a  state's  ransom.    Next 

treat  it  after  the  recipe  of  the  wine  of  C!os ;   dropping  the  grapes 

singly  into  vats  of  sea  water,  drawn  in  stone  jars  horn  full  fifteen 

fathoms  in  a  spell  of  halcyon  weather  and  left  to  stand  for  the 

space  of  one  moon.    Drop  them  in,  one  by  one,  until  the  water 

scarcely  cover  the  mass.    Let  stand  again  for  two  days,  and  then 

call  for  your  maidens  to  tread  them,  with  hymns,  under  the  new 

moon.    Ah,  and  yet  you  may  miss!    For  your  maidens  must 

be  clean,  and  yet  fierce  as  though  they  trod  out  the  hearts  of  men, 

as  indeed  they  do.    A  king's  daughter  should  lead  them,  and  they 

must  trample  with  innocence,  and  yet  with  such  fury  as  the  prophet's 

who  said  '^  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and 

I  will  stain  all  my  raiment :   for  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my 

heart,  and  the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come  "  .  .  .' 

My  father  lifted  his  glass.    '  To  thee,  Emilia,  child  and  queen ! ' 
He  drank,  and,  setting  down  his  glass,  rested  silent  for  a  while, 
his  eyes  full  of  a  solemn  rapture. 

*  My  friends,'  he  went  on  at  length  with  lowered  voice,  *  know 
you  that  old  song  ? 

Methonght  I  walked  still  to  and  fro, 
And  from  her  company  could  not  go- 
But  when  I  waked  it  was  not  so : 

In  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is  pleasure 
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*A11  that  autumn  I  spent  under  her  father's  roof,  and — ^my 
leave  having  been  extended — ^all  the  winter  following.  The  old 
Count  had  convinced  himself  by  this  time  that  by  accepting  the 
crown  he  would  confer  a  signal  service  on  Corsica,  and  had  opened 
a  lengthy  correspondence  with  the  two  Paolis,  whose  hesitation 
to  accept  this  view  at  once  puzzled  and  annoyed  him.  For  me,  I 
wished  the  correspondence  might  be  prolonged  for  ever,  for  mean- 
while I  Uved  my  days  in  company  with  Emilia,  and  we  loved. 

^  I  was  a  fool.  Tet  I  cannot  tax  myself  that  I  played  false  to 
duty,  though  by  helping  to  crown  her  father  I  was  destroying  my 
own  hopes,  since  as  heiress  to  his  throne  Emilia  must  be  far  removed 
from  me.  We  scarcely  thought  of  this,  but  Uved  in  our  love, 
we  two.  So  the  winter  passed  and  the  spring  came  and  the  macchia 
burst  into  flower. 

*  Prosper,  you  have  never  set  eyes  on  the  macchia,  the  glory 
of  your  kingdom.  But  you  shall  behold  it  soon,  lad,  and  smell 
it — ^for  its  fragrance  spreads  around  the  island  and  far  out  to  sea. 
It  belts  Corsica  with  verdure  and  a  million  million  flowers — cistus 
and  myrtle  and  broom  and  juniper ;  clematis  and  vetch  and  wild 
roses  run  mad.  Deeper  than  the  tall  forests  behind  it  the  macchia 
will  hide  two  lovers,  and  under  the  open  sky  hedge  off  all  the  world 
but  their  passion  ...  In  the  macchia  we  roamed  together, 
day  after  day,  and  forgot  the  world ;  forgot  all  but  honour ;  for 
she,  my  lady,  was  a  child  of  sixteen,  and  as  her  knight  I  worshipped 
her.    Ah,  those  days !  those  scented  days  ! 

*  But  while  we  loved  and  Count  Ugo  wrote  letters,  the  two  Paolis 
were  doing ;  and  by  and  by  they  played  the  strangest  stroke  in 
all  Corsica's  history.  That  spring,  at  Aleria  on  the  east  coast, 
there  landed  a  man  of  whom  the  Corsicans  had  never  heard.  He 
came  out  of  nowhere  with  a  single  ship  and  less  than  a  score  of 
attendants — to  be  precise,  two  officers,  a  priest,  a  secretary,  a 
major-domo,  an  under-steward,  a  cook,  three  Tunisian  slaves, 
and  six  lackeys.  He  had  sailed  from  Algiers,  with  a  brief  rest  in 
the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  he  stepped  ashore  in  Turkish  dress,  with 
scarlet-lined  cloak,  turban,  and  scimetar.  He  called  himself 
'     eodore,  a  baron  of  WestphaUa,  and  he  brought  with  him  a  ship- 

d  of  arms  and  anmiunition,  a  thousand  zechins  of  Tunis,  and 

ters  from  half  a  dozen  of  the  Great  Powers  promising  assistance. 

Kether  these  were  genuine  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

'  Led  by  the  two  Paolis — this  is  no  fairy  tale,  my  friends — the 

'^''^ans  welcomed  and  proclaimed  him  king,  without  even  waiting 
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for  despatches  from  Count  Rivarola  (who  had  negotiated)  to 
inform  them  of  the  terms  agreed  upon.  They  led  him  in  triumph 
to  C!orte,  and  there,  in  their  ancient  capital,  crowned  and  anointed 
him.  He  gave  laws,  issued  edicts,  struck  money,  distributed 
rewards.  He  put  himself  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  miUtia,  and 
blocked  up  the  Genoese  in  their  fortified  towns.  For  a  few  montb 
he  swept  the  island  like  a  conqueror. 

*  All  this,  as  you  may  suppose,  utterly  disconcerted  the  Gount 
Ugo  Golonna,  who  saw  his  dreams  topple  at  one  stroke  into  the 
dust.  But  the  chiefe  found  a  way  to  reconcile  him.  Th&i  new 
King  Theodore  must  marry  and  found  a  dynasty.  Let  a  bride 
be  found  for  him  in  Colonna's  daughter,  and  let  children  be  bom 
to  him  of  the  best  blood  in  Corsica. 

^  The  Count  recovered  his  good  temper :  his  spirits  rose  at  a 
bound :  he  embraced  the  offer.  His  grandsons  should  be  kings 
of  Corsica.    And  she — ^my  Emilia 

*  We  met  once — once  only — ^af ter  her  father  had  broken  the 
news  to  her.  He  had  not  asked  her  consent :  he  had  told  her, 
in  a  flutter  of  pride,  that  this  thing  must  be,  and  for  her  country's 
sake.  She  came  to  me,  in  the  short  dusk,  upon  the  terrace  over- 
looking the  Taravo.  She  was  of  heart  too  heroic  to  linger  out  onr 
agony.  In  the  dusk  she  stretched  out  both  hands — ^ah,  Grod,  the 
child  she  looked  !  so  helpless,  so  brave  ! — and  I  caught  them  and 
kissed  them.    Then  she  was  gone. 

'  A  week  later  they  married  her  to  King  Theodore  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Corte,  and  crowned  her  beside  him.  Before  the  winter  he  left 
the  island  and  sailed  to  Holland  to  raise  moneys ;  for  the  promises  of 
the  Qreat  Powers  had  come  to  nothing,  even  if  they  were  genuinelj 
given.  For  myself,  I  had  bidden  good-bye  to  Corsica  and  sailed 
for  Tuscany  on  the  same  day  that  he  was  married. 

'  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  on  the  eve  of  sailing  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  queen — as  queen  she  would  be  by  the  time  it  reached  her— 
wishing  her  all  happiness  and  adding  that  if,  in  the  time  to  come, 
fate  should  bring  her  into  poverty  or  danger,  my  estate  and  my  life 
would  ever  be  at  her  service.  To  this  I  received,  as  I  had  expected, 
no  answer  :  nor  did  she,  if  ever  she  received  it,  impart  its  contents 
to  her  husband.  He — ^the  rascal — ^had  a  genius  for  borrowing, 
and  yet  'twas  I  that  had  to  begin  by  seeking  him  out  to  feed  him 
with  money. 

'  News  came  to  me  that  he  was  in  straits  in  Holland,  and  had 
for  a  year  been  drumming  the  banks  in  vain ;  ako  that  the  Genoese, 
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whom  his  inclusion  had  merely  conf omided,  weie  beginning  to  hft 
their  heads  and  take  the  offensive  again.  At  first  he  had  tesrified 
them  Uke  a  mad  dog ;  the  one  expedient  they  could  hit  on  was  to 
set  a  price  upon  his  head.  Certainly  he  had  ^fts.  He  contrived — 
and  by  sheer  audadty,  mark  you,  backed  by  a  fine  presence — ^to 
drive  them  into  such  a  panic  that,  months  after  he  had  sailed, 
they  were  petitioning  France  to  send  over  troops  to  help  them. 
The  Coisicans  sent  a  counter-embassy.  ''  If,''  said  they  to  King 
Louis,  '*  your  Majesty  force  us  to  yield  to  Genoa,  then  let  us  drink 
this  bitter  cup  to  the  health  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  and  die." 
King  Louis  admired  the  speech  but  nibbled  at  the  opportunity. 
Our  own  Grovemment  meanwhile  had  either  lost  heart  or  suffered 
itself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  Genoese  Minister  in  London.  In  the 
July  after  my  EmiUa's  marriage,  our  late  Queen  Caroline,  as  regent 
for  the  time  of  Great  Britain,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any 
subject  of  King  (jeorge  to  furnish  arms  or  provisions  to  the  Corsican 
malcontents. 

^  And  now  you  know,  my  dear  Prosper,  why  I  cast  away  the 
career  on  which  I  had  started  with  some  ambition.  My  lady  lacked 
help,  which  as  a  British  subject  I  was  prohibited  from  offering. 
My  conscience  allowed  me  to  disobey  :  but  not  to  disobey  and  eat 
His  Majesty's  bread.  I  flung  up  my  post,  and  as  a  private  man 
hunted  across  Europe  for  King  Theodore. 

'  I  ran  him  to  earth  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  in  handsome 
lodgings,  but  penniless.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  conversed 
with  him ;  and  he,  I  believe,  had  never  seen  my  face.  I  found 
him  affable,  specious,  sanguine,  but  hollow  as  a  drum.  For 
her  sake  I  took  up  and  renewed  the  campaign  among  the  Jew 
bankers. 

^  To  be  short,  he  sailed  back  for  Corsica  in  a  well-found  ship, 

with  cannon  and  ammunition  on  board,  and  some  specie — ^the 

whole  cargo  worth  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

He  made  a  landing  at  Tavagna  and  threw  in  almost  all  his  warlike 

stores.    His  wife  hurried  to  meet  him :  but  after  a  week,  finding 

that  the  French  were  pouring  troops  into  the  island,  and  becoming 

y  tell  me)  suddenly  nervous  of  the  price  on  his  head,  he  sailed 

.y  almost  without  warning.    They  say  also  that  on  the  passage 

nurdered  the  man  whom  his  creditors  had  forced  him  to  take 

upercargo,  sold  the  vessel  at  Leghorn,  and  made  off  with  the 

•le — ^no  penny  of  which  had  reached  his  queen  or  his  poor 

(w»ffl      She— -sad  childless  soul — driven  with  her  chiefs  and 
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counflellors  into  the  mountains  before  the  combined  French  and 
(jenoese,  escaped  a  year  later  to  Tuscany,  and  hid  herself  with 
her  sorrows  in  a  religious  house  ten  miles  irom  Florence. 

^  So  ended  this  brief  reign :  and  you,  Prosper,  have  met  the  chief 
actor  in  it.  A  very  few  words  will  tell  the  rest.  The  French  over- 
ran the  island  until  '41,  when  the  business  of  the  Austrian  succession 
forced  them  to  withdraw  their  troops  and  leave  the  Qenoese  once 
more  face  to  face  with  the  islanders.  Promptly  these  rose  again. 
Giafferi  and  Hyacinth  Paoli  had  fled  to  Naples ;  Hyacinth  with 
two  sons,  Pascal  and  Gement,  whom  he  trained  there  (as  I  am  told) 
in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  in  undying  hatred  of  the  Genoese.  These 
two  lads,  returning  to  the  island,  took  up  their  father's  fight,  and 
have  maintained  it,  with  fair  success  as  I  learn.  From  parts  of  the 
island  they  must  have  completely  extruded  the  enemy  for  a  while ; 
since  my  lady  made  bold,  four  years  ago,  to  settle  these  visitors  of 
ours  in  her  palace  above  the  Taravo.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  Genoese  have  gathered  head  again,  and  his  business  with 
them  may  explain  why  Pascal  Paoli  has  not  answered  the  letter  I 
addressed  to  him,  these  eight  months  since,  notifying  my  son's 
claim  upon  the  succession.  Or  he  may  have  reckoned  it  indecent 
of  me  to  address  him  in  Heu  of  his  Queen,  who  had  returned  to  the 
island.  I  had  not  heard  of  her  return.  I  heard  of  it  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  and  of  her  peril,  which  shall  hurry  us  ten  times  faster 
than  our  pretensions.  Prosper,'  my  father  concluded,  *  we  must 
invade  Corsica,  and  at  once.' 

'  Good  Lord  ! '  exclaimed  my  uncle.    '  How  ?  ' 

*  In  a  ship,'  my  father  answered  him  as  simply.  ♦  How  other- 
wise ? ' 

Said  my  uncle,  *  But  where  is  your  ship  ?  ' 

Answered  my  father,  '  If  you  will  but  step  outside  and  pick 
up  one  of  these  fir-cones  in  the  grass,  you  can  almost  toss  it  on  to 
her  deck.  She  is  called  the  Gauntlety  and  her  skipper  is  Oaptain 
Jo  Pomery.  I  might  have  racked  my  brain  for  a  month  to  find 
as  good  a  skipper  or  a  ship  so  well  found  and  happily  named  as 
these  which  Providence  has  brought  to  my  door.  I  attach  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  name  of  a  ship.' 

My  uncle  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair.  '  But  to  invade  a 
kingdom,'  he  protested,  *  you  will  need  also  an  army  ! ' 

*  Certainly.    I  must  find  one.' 

*  But  where  ? ' 

*It  must  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,   and  within 
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twenty-four   hours,'    replied   my   father   imperturbably.    'Time 


*  But  an  army  must  be  paid.  Tou  have  not  only  to  raise  one, 
but  to  find  the  money  to  support  it.' 

'  Tou  put  me  in  mind  of  an  old  German  tale/  said  my  father, 
helping  himself  to  wine.  'Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three 
brothers — ^but  since,  my  dear  Gervase,  you  show  signs  of  impatience, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  last  and  luckiest  one.  On  his  travels, 
which  I  will  not  pause  to  describe  in  detail,  he  acquired  three  gifts 
— ^a  knapsack  which,  when  opened,  discharged  a  regiment  of  grena- 
diers ;  a  cloth  which,  when  spread,  was  covered  with  a  meal ; 
and  a  purse  which,  when  shaken,  filled  itself  with  money.' 

*  Will  you  be  serious,  brother  ?  '  cried  my  uncle. 

*  I  am  entirely  serious ! '  answered  my  father.  *  The  problem 
of  an  army  and  its  pay  I  propose  to  solve  by  enlisting  volun- 
teers; and  the  difficulty  of  feeding  my  troops  (I  had  forgotten 
it  and  thank  you  for  reminding  me)  will  be  minimised  by 
enlisting  as  few  as  possible.  Myself  and  Prosper  make  two ; 
Priske,  here^  three  ;  I  would  fain  have  you  accompany  us,  Gervase, 

but  the  estate  cannot  spare  you.    Let  me  see ^    He  drummed 

for  a  moment  on  the  table  with  his  fingers.    '  We  ought  to  have 
four  more  at  least,  to  make  a  show  :  and  seven  is  a  lucky  number.' 

*You  seriously  design,'  my  uncle  demanded,  'to  invade  the 
island  of  Corsica  with  an  army  of  seven  persons  ?  ' 

'Most  seriously  I  do.  For  consider.  To  begin  with,  this  Theodore 
— a  vain  hollow  man — ^brought  but  sixteen,  including  many  non- 
combatants,  and  yet  succeeded  in  winning  a  crown.  You  will 
allow  that  to  win  a  crown  is  a  harder  feat  than  to  succeed  to  one. 
On  what  reckoning  then,  or  by  what  Rule-of-Three  sum,  should 
Prosper,  who  goes  to  claim  what  already  belongs  to  him,  need  more 
than  seven  ? 

'  Further,'  my  father  continued,  '  it  may  well  be  argued  that 
the  fewer  he  takes  the  better  ;  since  we  sail  not  against  the  Corsicans 
but  against  their  foes,  and  therefore  should  count  on  finding  in  every 
P^rgican  a  soldier  for  our  standard. 

'  Thirdly,  the  Corsicans  are  a  touchy  race,  whom  it  would  be 

K>litic  to  offend  with  a  show  of  foreign  strength. 
Fourthly,  we  must  look  a  little  beyond  the  immediate  enter- 

e,  and  not  (if  we  can  help  it)  saddle  Prosper's  kingdom  with 

itanding  army.     For,  as  Bacon  advises,  that  state  stands  in 

«*r  whose  warriors  remain  in  a  body  and  are  used  to  donatives ; 
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whereof  we  see  examples  in  the  Turk's  Janissaries  and  the  Pre- 
torian  Bands  of  Rome. 

*  And  fifthly,  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  collect 
a  stronger  force.  The  occasion  presses :  and  ff(fi^  capiUaia  ed, 
f08t  haec  Occasio  cdl/oa.  Time  turns  a  bald  head  to  us  if  we  miss  our 
moment  to  catch  him  by  the  forelock.' 

*  The  Abantes,'  put  in  Mr.  Qrylls,  ^  practised  the  direct  contrary : 
of  whom  Homer  tells  us  that  they  shaved  the  forepart  of  their  heads, 
the  reason  being  that  their  enemies  might  not  grip  them  by  the 
hair  in  close  fighting.  I  regret,  my  dear  Constantine,  you  never 
warned  me  that  you  designed  Prosper  for  a  mihtary  career.  We 
might  have  bestowed  more  attention  on  the  warlike  customs  and 
operations  of  the  ancients.' 

My  father  sipped  his  wine  and  regarded  the  Vicar  benevo- 
lently. For  closest  friends  he  had  two  of  the  most  irrelevant 
thinkers  on  earth  and  he  deUghted  to  distinguish  between  their 
irrelevancies. 

*  But  I  would  not,'  he  continued,  ^  have  you  doubt  that  the 
prime  cause  of  our  expedition  is  to  deUver  my  lady  from  the  Grenoese ; 
or  believe  that  Prosper  will  press  his  claims  unless  she  acknowledge 
them.' 

'  I  am  wondering,'  said  my  uncle,  ^  where  you  will  find  your 
other  four  men.' 

'  Prosper  and  I  will  provide  them  to-morrow,'  my  father  answered 
with  a  careless  glance  at  me.  'And  now,  my  friends,  we  have 
talked  over-long  of  Corsica  and  nothing  as  yet  of  that  companionship 
which  brings  us  here — ^it  may  be  for  the  last  time.  Priske,  you 
may  open  another  four  bottles  and  leave  us.  Gtervase,  take  down 
the  book  from  the  cupboard  and  let  the  Vicar  read  to  us  while  the 
Ught  allows.' 

'The  marker  tells  me,'  said  the  Vicar,  taking  the  book  and 
opening  it,  '  that  we  left  in  the  midst  of  Chapter  8 — On  the  Luce 
m  Pike: 

'  Ay,  and  so  I  remember,'  my  uncle  agreed. 

The  Vicar  began  to  read  : 

And  for  yonr  dead  bait  for  a  pike,  for  that  yon  may  be  tanght  by  one  day's 
going  a-fishing  with  me  or  any  other  body  that  fishes  for  him ;  for  the  baiting  of 
yonr  hook  with  a  dead  g^idgeon  or  a  roach  and  moving  it  np  and  down  the  water 
is  too  easy  a  thing  to  take  np  any  time  to  direct  yon  to  do  it.  And  yet,  becauae 
I  cnt  yon  short  in  that,  I  will  commute  for  it  by  telling  yon  that  that  was  told 
me  for  a  secret.  It  is  this :  Dissolve  gum  of  ivy  in  oil  of  spike,  and  therewith 
anoint  yonr  dead  bait  for  a  pike,  and  then  cast  it  into  a  likely  place,  and  when 
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it  has  lain  a  short  time  at  the  bottom,  draw  ife  towards  the  top  of  the  water  and 
so  up  the  stream,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  have  a  pike  follow  with 
more  than  common  eagerness.  And  some  affirm  that  any  bait  anointed  with  the 
marrow  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  heron  is  a  great  temptation  to  any  fish. 

These  have  not  been  tried  by  me,  but  told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  that 
pretended  to  do  me  a  courtesy.  But  if  this  direction  to  catch  a  pike  thus  do  you 
no  good,  yet  I  am  certain  this  direction  how  to  roast  him  when  he  is  caught  is 
choicely  good 

*  Upon  my  sotd,  brother,'  interrupted  my  uncle  Qervase,  remov- 
ing the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  ^  this  reads  hke  a  direction  for  the 
taking  of  Coisica,' 


{To  he  oontinued.) 
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NELSON:    THE  CENTENARY  OF  TRAFALGAR, 
BY  ADMIRAL  SIR  CYPRIAN  BRIDGE,  G.C.B. 

[The  following  article  was  read  as  an  address,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  its  Council,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Navy  Records  Society  in  Jnly  1905. 
It  was,  and  indeed  is  still,  my  opinion,  as  stated  to  the  meeting  in  some  pie&toiy 
remarks,  that  the  address  would  have  come  better  from  a  professed  historian, 
several  members  of  the  Society  being  well  known  as  entitled  to  that  designation. 
The  Council,  however,  considered  that,  as  Nelson's  tactical  principles  and  achieve- 
ments should  be  dealt  with,  it  would  be  better  for  the  address  to  be  delivered  by 
a  naval  officer— one,  moreover,  who  had  personal  experience  of  the  manoanvres 
of  fleets  under  sail.  Space  would  not  suffice  for  treating  of  Nelson's  ments  as  a 
strategist,  though  they  are  as  great  as  those  which  he  possessed  as  a  tactician.] 

Centenary  commemoratioDB  are  common  enough ;  but  the  oom- 
memoration  of  Nelson  has  a  characteristic  which  distinguishes  it 
from  most,  if  not  from  all,  others.  In  these  dajrs  we  forget  soon. 
What  place  is  still  kept  in  our  memories  by  even  the  most  illustrious 
of  those  who  have  but  recently  left  us  ?  It  is  not  only  that  we  do 
not  remember  their  wishes  and  injunctions;  their  existence  has 
almost  faded  from  our  recollection.  It  is  not  difficult  to  persuade 
people  to  commemorate  a  departed  worthy;  but  in  most  cases 
industry  has  to  take  the  place  of  enthusiasm,  and  moribund  or 
extinct  remembrances  have  to  be  galvanized  by  assiduity  into  s 
semblance  of  Ufe.  In  the  case  of  Nelson  the  conditions  are  very 
diflEerent.  He  may  have  been  misunderstood ;  even  by  his  pro- 
fessional descendants  his  acts  and  doctrines  may  have  been  mis- 
interpreted ;  but  he  has  never  been  forgotten. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  can  specially  do  honour  to 
Nelson's  memory  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  other  nations. 
There  is  no  need  to  exult  over  or  even  to  expatiate  on  the  defeats  of 
others.  In  recalling  the  past  it  is  more  dignified  as  regards  our- 
selves, and  more  considerate  of  the  honour  of  our  great  Admiral,  to 
think  of  the  valour  and  self-devotion  rather  than  the  misfortunes 
of  those  against  whom  he  fought.  We  can  do  full  justice  to  Nelson's 
memory  without  reopening  old  wounds. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  concerning  him  is  that  he  is  the 
only  man  who  has  ever  lived  who  by  universal  consent  is  without  a 
peer.    This  is  said  in  full  view  of  the  new  constellation  rising  above 
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the  Eastern  horizon ;  for  that  constellation,  brilliant  as  it  is,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  meridian.  In  every  walk  of  life,  except  that 
which  Nelson  chose  as  his  own,  you  wiQ  find  several  competitors 
for  the  first  place,  each  one  of  whom  will  have  many  supporters. 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  Hannibal,  GsBsar,  Marlborough,  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  Napoleon  have  been  severally  put  forward  for  the 
palm  of  generalship.  To  those  who  would  acclaim  Richelieu  as 
the  first  of  statesmen,  others  would  oppose  Chatham,  or  William 
Pitt,  or  Cavour,  or  Bismarck,  or  Marquis  Ito.  Who  was  the  first 
of  sculptors  ?  who  the  first  of  painters  ?  who  the  first  of  poets  ? 
In  every  case  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  Ask,  however, 
who  was  the  first  of  admirals,  and  the  unanimous  reply  will  stiU 
be — '  Nelson,'  tried  as  he  was  by  many  years  of  high  command  in 
war.  It  is  not  only  amongst  his  fellow-countrymen  that  his  pre- 
eminence is  acknowledged.  Foreigners  admit  it  as  readUy  as  we 
proclaim  it  ourselves. 

We  may  consider  what  it  was  that  gave  Nelson  this  unique 
position  among  men.    The  early  conditions  of  his  naval  career 
were  certainly  not  favourable  to  him.    It  is  true  that  he  was 
promoted  when  young ;  but  so  were  many  other  officers.    Nelson 
was  made  a  commander  only  a  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  was  made  a  post- 
captain  within  a  few  days  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  Spain.    An 
officer  holding  a  rank  qualifying  him  for  command  at  the  outset 
of  a  great  war  might  well  have  looked  confidently  forward  to 
exceptional  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.    Even  in  our 
own  days,  when  some  trifling  campaign  is  about  to  be  carried  on, 
the  officers  who  are  employed  where  they  can  take  no  part  in  it 
vehemently  lament  their  ill  fortune.    How  much  more  disheartening 
must  it  have  been  to  be  excluded  from  active  participation  in  a 
great  and  long-continued  conffict!    This  was  Nelson's  case.    As 
far  as  his  hopes  of  gaining  distinction  were  concerned,  fate  seemed 
to  persecute  him  pertinaciously.    He  was  a  captain  of  more  than 
four  years'  seniority  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  put  an  end  to 
the  war  of  American  independence.    Yet,  with  the  exception  of 
brief  Nicaragua  expedition — ^which  by  the  side  of  the  important 
orrences  of  grand  naval  campaigns  must  have  seemed  in- 
lificant — ^his  services  during  all  those  years  of  hostilities  were 
ventful,  and  even  humdrum.   He  seemed  to  miss  every  important 
ration ;  and  when  the  war  ended — ^we  may  almost  say — he  had 
''^  Reen  a  ship  fire  a  broadside  in  anger. 
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There  then  came  what  promised  to  be,  and  in  fact  turned  out 
to  be,  a  long  period  of  peace.  With  no  distinguished  war  service 
to  point  to,  and  with  the  prospect  before  him  of  only  uneventfol 
employment,  or  no  employment  afloat  at  all,  Nelson  might  well 
have  been  disheartened  to  the  verge  of  despondency.  That  he 
was  not  disheartened,  but,  instead  thereof,  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  such  unfavourable  circumstances  must  be  accepted  as  one 
of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  his  rare  force  of  character.  To 
have  attracted  the  notice,  and  to  have  secured  the  confidence,  of 
so  great  a  sea-officer  as  Lord  Hood  constituted  a  distinction  which 
codd  have  been  won  only  by  merit  so  considerable  that  it  could 
not  long  remain  unrecognised.  The  war  of  American  independ- 
ence had  still  seven  months  to  run  when  Lord  Hood  pointed  to 
Nelson  as  an  officer  to  be  consulted  on  ^  questions  relative  to  naval 
tactics.'  Professor  Laughton  tells  us  that  at  that  time  Nelson  had 
never  served  with  a  fleet.  Lord  Hood  was  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  pay  to  a  youthful  subordinate 
an  empty  compliment,  and  we  may  confidently  base  our  estimate 
of  an  officer's  merits  on  Lord  Hood's  belief  in  them. 

He,  no  doubt,  gave  a  wide  signification  to  the  term  *  tactics,' 
and  used  it  as  embracing  all  that  is  included  in  the  phrase  '  con- 
duct of  war.'  He  must  have  found  out,  from  conversations 
with,  and  from  the  remarks  of,  the  young  captain,  whom  he  treated 
as  intimately  as  if  he  was  his  son,  that  the  latter  was  already, 
what  he  continued  to  be  till  the  end,  viz.  a  student  of  naval  war- 
fare. This  point  deserves  particular  attention.  The  officers  of 
the  Navy  of  the  present  day,  period  of  peace  though  it  be,  can 
imitate  Nelson  at  least  in  this.  He  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
he  could  translate  into  brilliant  action  the  result  of  his  tactical 
studies.  Fourteen  years  after  Lord  Hood  spoke  of  him  as  above 
related,  by  a  '  spontaneous  and  sudden  act,  for  which  he  had  no 
authority  by  signal  or  otherwise,  except  his  own  judgment  and 
quick  perceptions,'  Nelson  entirely  defeated  the  movement  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  contributed  to  the  winning  of  a  great  victory,  and, 
as  Captain  Mahan  tells  us, '  emerged  from  merely  personal  distinc- 
tion to  national  renown.'  The  justification  of  dwelling  on  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  necessity,  even  at  this  day,  of  preventing  the 
repetition  of  mistakes  concerning  Nelson's  qualities  and  disposition. 
His  recent  biographers.  Captain  Mahan  and  Professor  Laughton, 
feel  constrained  to  tell  us  over  and  over  again  that  Nehson's  pre- 
dominant characteristic  was    not  mere   'headlong  valour  and 
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instinct  for  fighting ' ;  that  he  was  not  the  man  *  to  run  needless 
and  useless  risks'  in  battle.  'The  breadth  and  acuteness  of 
Nelson's  intellect,'  says  Mahan,  '  have  been  too  much  overlooked 
in  the  admiration  excited  hy  his  unusually  grand  moral  endow- 
ments of  resolution,  dash,  and  fearlessness  of  responsibility  1 ' 

In  forming  a  true  conception  of  what  Nelson  was,  the  publica- 
tions of  the  '  Navy  Records  Society '  will  help  us  greatly.  There 
is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gutteridge's 
volume  ^  not  only  confirms  Captain  Mahan's  refutation  of  the  as- 
persions on  Nelson's  honour  and  humanity,  but  also  establishes 
Professor  Laughton's  conclusions,  reached  ten  years  ago,  that  it 
was  the  orders  given  to  him,  and  not  his  amour,  which  detained 
him  at  Naples  at  a  well-known  epoch.  The  last  volume  issued  by 
the  Society,  that  of  Mr.  Julian  Gorbett,'  is,  I  venture  to  affirm, 
the  most  useful  to  naval  officers  that  has  yet  appeared  among  the 
Society's  publications.  It  will  provide  them  with  an  admirable 
historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  tactics,  and  greatly  help 
them  in  ascertaining  the  importance  of  Nelson's  achievements  as 
a  tactician.  For  my  own  part,  I  may  say  with  gratitude  that  but  for 
Mr.  Corbett's  valuable  work  I  could  not  have  completed  this  article. 

The  most  renowned  of  Nelson's  achievements  was  that  performed 
in  his  final  battle  and  victory.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  cele- 
brated performance  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and, 
brilliant  as  it  was,  the  tactics  adopted  in  it  have  been  freely,  and 
indeed  unfavourably,  criticised.  There  is  still  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  preliminary  movements,  and  as  to  the  exact 
method  by  which  Nelson's  attack  was  made.  It  has  been  often 
asserted  that  the  method  really  followed  was  not  that  which  Nelson 
had  expressly  declared  his  intention  of  adopting.  The  question 
raised  concerning  this  is  a  difficult  one,  and,  until  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Julian  Corbett's  recent  work  and  the  interesting  volume  on 
Trafalgar  lately  pubUshed  by  Mr.  H.  Newbolt,  had  not  been 
fully  discussed.  The  late  Vice- Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb  contributed 
to  the  '  United  Service  Magazine '  of  September  1899  a  very 
striking  article  on  the  subject  of  Nelson's  tactics  in  his  last  battle, 
and  those  who  propose  to  study  the  case  should  certainly  peruse 
what  he  wrote. 

The  criticism  of  Nelson's  procedure  at  Trafalgar  in  its  strongest 
form  may  be  summarised  as  follows.    It  is  affirmed  that  he  drew 

*  Nelson  aiuL  the  NeapoUtim  Jaoobim. 
'  Fighting  Inttruetunu,  1630, 1816. 
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up  and  communicated  to  the  ofiBicers  under  his  orders  a  certain  plan 
of  attack ;  that  just  before  the  battle  he  changed  his  plan  without 
warning;  that  he  hurried  on  his  attack  unnecessarily;  that  he 
esqposed  his  fleet  to  excessive  peril ;  and,  because  of  aU  this,  that 
the  British  loss  was  much  heavier  and  much  less  evenly  distributed 
among  the  ships  of  the  fleet  than  it  need  have  been.  The  most 
formidable  arraignment  of  the  mode  of  Nelson's  last  attack  is, 
undoubtedly,  to  be  found  in  the  paper  published  by  Sir  Charles 
Ekins  in  his  book  on  *  Naval  Battles,'  and  vouched  for  by  him  as 
the  work  of  an  eyewitness — almost  certainly,  as  Mr.  Julian  Corbett 
holds,  an  officer  on  board  the  Conqueror  in  the  battle.  It  is  a 
remarkable  document.  Being  critical  rather  than  instructive,  it 
is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  essay  of  Clerk  of  Eldin  ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  investigation  of  tactical 
questions  ever  published  in  the  English  tongue.  On  it  are  based 
nearly,  or  quite,  all  the  unfavourable  views  expressed  concerning 
the  British  tactics  at  Trafalgar.  As  it  contains  a  respectfully 
stated,  but  still  sharp,  criticism  of  Nelson's  action,  it  will  not  be 
thought  presumptuous  if  we  criticise  it  in  its  turn. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  paper  actually 
took  part  in  the  battle,  and  that  he  was  gifted  with  no  mean  tactical 
insight,  it  is  permissible  to  say  that  his  remarks  have  an  academic 
tinge.  In  fact,  they  are  very  much  of  the  kind  that  a  clever  pro- 
fessor of  tactics,  who  had  not  felt  the  responsibiUties  inseparable 
from  the  command  of  a  fleet,  would  put  before  a  class  of  students. 
Between  a  professor  of  tactics,  however  clever,  and  a  commanding 
genius  like  Nelson  the  difference  is  great  indeed.  The  writer  of 
the  paper  in  question  perhaps  expressed  the  more  general  opinion 
of  his  day.  He  has  certainly  suggested  opinions  to  later  genera- 
tions of  naval  officers.  The  captains  who  shared  in  Nelson's  last 
great  victory  did  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  attack  was  introduced.  It  was  believed  by  some  of  them, 
and,  thanks  largely  to  the  Conqtieror  officer's  paper,  it  is  generally 
beUeved  now,  that,  whereas  Nelson  had  announced  his  intention 
of  advancing  to  the  attack  in  Unes-abreast  or  lines-of-bearing,  he 
really  did  so  in  Unes-ahead.  Following  up  the  path  of  investiga- 
tion to  which,  in  his  article  above  mentioned.  Admiral  Colomb 
had  already  pointed,  we  can,  I  think,  arrive  only  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  announced  intention  was  adhered  to. 

Before  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  given  it  will  be 
convenient  to  deal  with  the  suggestions,  or  allegations,  that  Nelson 
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exposed  his  fleet  at  Trafalgar  to  unduly  heavy  loss,  putting  it  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy — ^to  use  the  words  of  the  Conqueror^s 
officer — to  '  have  annihilated  the  ships  one  after  another  in  detail ' ; 
and  that  ^  the  brunt  of  the  action  would  have  been  more  equally 
felt '  had  a  different  mode  of  advance  from  that  actually  chosen 
been  adopted.  Now,  Trafalgar  was  a  battle  in  which  an  inferior 
fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  gained  a  victory  over  a  superior  fleet  of 
thirty-three.  The  victory  was  so  decisive  that  more  than  half  of 
the  enemy's  capital  ships  were  captured  or  destroyed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  remainder  were  so  battered  that  some  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  victor's  side  soon  after  the  battle,  the  rest  having  limped 
painfully  to  the  shelter  of  a  fortified  port  near  at  hand.  To  gain 
such  a  victory  over  a  superior  force  of  seamen  justly  celebrated 
for  their  spirit  and  gallantry  very  hard  fighting  was  necessary. 
The  only  actions  of  the  Napoleonic  period  that  can  be  compared 
with  it  are  those  of  Camperdown,  the  Nile,  and  Copenhagen.  The 
proportionate  loss  at  Trafalgar  was  the  least  in  all  the  four  battles.^ 
The  allegation  that,  had  Nelson  followed  a  different  method  at 
Trafalgar,  the  '  brunt  of  the  action  would  have  been  more  equally 
felt'  can  be  disposed  of  easily.  In  nearly  all  sea-fights,  whether 
Nelsonic  in  character  or  not,  half  of  the  loss  of  the  victors  has 
fallen  on  considerably  less  than  half  the  fleet.  That  this  has  been 
the  rule,  whatever  tactical  method  may  have  been  adopted,  will 
appear  from  the  following  statement.  In  Rodney's  victory  (April  12, 
1782)  half  the  loss  fell  upon  nine  ships  out  oiE  thirty-six,  or  one- 
fourth  ;  at '  The  First  of  June '  it  fell  upon  five  ships  out  of  twenty- 
five,  or  one-fifth ;  at  St.  Vincent  it  fell  upon  three  ships  out  of 
fifteen,  also  one-fifth ;  at  Trafalgar  half  the  loss  fell  on  five  ships 
out  of  twenty-seven,  or  very  httle  less  than  an  exact  fifth.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  condusivdy  shown  that,  faulty  or  not  faulty, 
long-announced  or  hastily  adopted,  the  plan  on  which  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  was  fought  did  not  occasion  excessive  loss  to  the 
victors  or  confine  the  loss,  such  as  it  was,  to  an  unduly  small  portion 
of  their  fleet.  As  bearing  on  this  question  of  the  relative  severity 
^f  the  British  loss  at  Trafalgar,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  that 
ktle  there  were  several  British  ships  which  had  been  in  other 
Gkt  sea-fights.    Their  losses  in  these  latter  were  in  nearly  every 

Camperdown    ....    825  loss  out  of  8,221 :  10    per  cent. 

The  NUe 896    „        „      7,401 :  121      „ 

Copenhagen    ....    941    „        „      6,892:  13'75    „ 
'ya/alffor        .  .i,09O    „        „     i7,256:    9'73    „ 
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case  heavier  than  thek  Trafalgar  losses.^  Authoritative  and  un- 
disputed figures  show  how  baseless  are  the  suggestions  that  Nelson's 
tactical  procedure  at  Trafalgar  caused  his  fleet  to  suffer  needlessly 
heavy  loss. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  investigate  the  statement  that  Nelson, 
hastily  and  without  warning,  changed  his  plan  for  fighting  the 
battie.  This  investigation  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  into 
the  losses  of  the  British  fleet,  because,  whilst  the  latter  can  be 
settled  by  arithmetic,  the  former  must  proceed  largely  upon  con- 
jecture. How  desirable  it  is  to  make  the  investigation  of  the 
statement  mentioned  will  be  manifest  when  we  reflect  on  tbe 
curious  fact  that  the  veiy  completeness  of  Nelson's  success  at 
Trafalgar  checked,  or,  indeed,  virtually  destroyed,  the  study  of 
tactics  in  the  British  Navy  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
His  action  was  so  misunderstood,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  variously 
represented,  that  it  generally  passed  for  gospd  in  our  Service  that 
Nehson's  method  consisted  merely  in  rushing  at  his  enemy  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him.  Against  this  conception  his  biographers,  one  after 
another,  have  protested  in  vain. 

At  the  outset  of  this  investigation  it  will  be  well  to  call  to  mind 
two  or  three  things,  simple  enough,  but  not  always  remembered. 
One  of  these  is  that  advancing  to  the  attack  and  the  attack  itself 
are  not  the  same  operations.  Another  is,  that,  in  the  order  of 
sailing  in  two  or  more  columns,  if  the  ships  were  ^  by  the  wind ' 
or  dose-hauled — the  column-leaders  were  not  abecun  of  each 
other,  but  bore  from  one  another  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Also,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  by  simple  alterations  of  course 
a  line-abreast  may  be  converted  into  a  line-of-bearing  and  a  hue- 
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In  only  one  case  was  the  Trafalgar  total  loss  greater  than  the  total  loss  of  the 
same  ship  in  an  earlier  fight ;  and  in  this  case  (the  Defiance}  the  number  of  killed 
at  Trafalgar  waa  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  killed  in  the  other  action. 
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of-bearing  into  a  line-ahead,  and  that  the  leverse  can  be  effected 
by  the  same  operation.  Again,  adherence  to  a  plan  which  pre- 
sapposes  the  enemy's  fleet  to  be  in  a  particular  formation  after 
he  is  found  to  be  in  another  is  not  to  be  expected  of  a  consummate 
tactician.  This  remark  is  introduced  here  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  probability  that  it  will  be  quoted  as  an  admission  that 
Nelson  did  change  his  plan  without  warning.  No  admission  of 
the  kind  is  intended.  'In  all  cases  of  anticipated  battle,'  says 
Mahan,  '  Nelson  was  careful  to  put  his  subordinates  in  possession 
both  of  his  general  plans  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  underlying 
ideas.'    The  same  biographer  teUs  us,  what  is  well  worth  remember- 
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Diagram  explaining  Nbi^on's  Memobamdum  of  Octobeb  9,  1806. 
(This  is  generally  attached  to  copies  of  the  Memorandam.) 

A.  was  the  Advance  Squadron  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  two  British 

Divisions. 

B.  The  way  in  which  the  British  ships  would  have  been  placed  in  their 

Divisions  if  in  exact  station.    The  ships  are  heading  so  as  to  reach  the 
points  of  attack  in  the  enemy's  line  which  is  moving. 
B.  The  same  as  regards  the  enemy. 

,  that  ^No  man  was  ever  better  served  than  Nelson  by  the 
"^^ration  of  the  moment ;  no  man  ever  counted  on  it  less.' 

lie  plan  annoimced  in  the  celebrated  memorandum  of 
jber  9,  1805,  indicated,  for  the  attack  from  to  windward, 
I  the  British  fleet,  in  what  would  be  called  on  shore  an  echelon 
xBf^  Tnain  divisions  and  an  '  advance  squadron,'  would  move 
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against  an  enemy  assumed  to  be  in  single  line-ahead.  The 
*  advance  squadron,'  it  should  be  noted,  was  not  to  be  ahead  of  the 
two  main  divisions,  but  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  be  moved 
to  strengthen  either.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  ships  composing  the  squadron  were  employed 
in,  so  to  speak,  '  feeling  for '  the  enemy.  On  October  19  six  ships 
were  ordered  *  to  go  ahead  during  the  night ' ;  and,  besides  the 
frigates,  two  more  ships  were  so  stationed  as  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication between  the  six  and  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  flagship. 
Thus  eight  ships  in  e£Eect  composed  an  '  advance  squadron,'  and 
did  not  join  either  of  the  main  divisions  at  first. 

When  it  was  expected  that  the  British  fleet  would  comprise 
forty  sail-of-the-line  and  the  enemy's  fleet  forty-six,  each  British 
main  division  was  to  be  made  up  of  sixteen  ships;  and  eight 
two-deckers  added  to  either  division  would  increase  the  strength 
of  the  latter  to  twenty-four  ships.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
omitting  the  Africa,  which  ship  came  up  late,  each  British  main 
division  on  the  morning  of  October  21,  1805,  had  nine  ships — a 
number  which,  by  the  addition  of  the  eight  already  mentioned  as 
distinct  from  the  divisions,  could  have  been  increased  to  seventeen, 
thus,  except  for  a  fraction,  exactly  maintaining  the  original 
proportion  as  regards  the  hostile  fleet,  which  was  now  found  to  be 
composed  of  thirty-three  ships. 

During  the  night  of  October  20-21  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet, 
which  had  been  sailing  in  three  divisions  and  a  'squadron  of 
observation,'  formed  line  and  stood  to  the  southward,  heading  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  south.  The  'squadron  of  observation' 
was  parallel  to  the  main  body  and  to  windward  (in  this  case  to 
the  westward)  of  it,  with  the  leading  ships  rather  more  advanced. 

The  British  main  divisions  steered  W.S.W.  till  1  a.m.  After 
that  they  steered  S.W.  till  4  a.m.  There  are  great  difficulties  about 
the  time,  as  the  notation  of  it '  differed  considerably  in  different 
ships ;  but  the  above  hours  are  taken  from  the  Victory's  log.  At 
4  A.M.  the  British  fleet,  or  rather  its  main  divisions,  wore  and  stood 
N.  by  E.  As  the  wind  was  about  N.W.  by  W.,  the  ships  were 
close-hauled,  and  the  leader  of  the  'lee-line,'  i.e.  Collingwood's 
flagship,  was  when  in  station  two  points  abaft  the  Victoria  beam 

*  Bxoept  the  chronometers,  which  were  instmments  of  navigation  so  precioos 
as  always  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  there  were  no  clocks  in  the  Navy  tiU 
some  years  after  I  joined  it.    Time  on  board  ship  was  kept  by  half -hour  sand- 
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as  soon  as  the  '  order  of  sailing '  in  two  columns — which  was  to  be 
the  order  of  battle— had  been  formed. 

About  6  A.M.  the  enemy's  fleet  was  sighted  from  the  YidUiiry, 
and  observed  to  bear  from  her  E.  by  S.  and  be  distant  from  her 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  distance  is  corroborated  by  observed 
bearings  from  CoUingwood's  flagship.^  Viewed  from  the  Bniiah 
ships,  placed  as  they  were  relatively  to  it,  the  enemy's  fleet  must 
have  appeared  as  a  long  single  line-ahead,  perhaps  not  very  exactly 
formed.  As  soon  as  the  hostile  force  was  clearly  made  out,  the 
British  divisions  bore  up  and  stood  to  the  eastward,  steering  by 
the  Victory^s  compass  E.N.E.  The  position  and  formation  of  the 
British  main  divisions  were  by  this  made  exactly  those  in  which 
they  are  shown  in  the  diagram  usually  attached  to  the  celebrated 
memorandum  of  October  9, 1805.  The  enemy  must  have  appeared 
to  the  British,  who  were  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  windward  of  him,  and 
on  his  beam,  as  if  he  were  formed  in  line-ahead.  He  therefore  was 
also  in  the  position  and  formation  assigned  to  him  in  that  diagram. 

At  a  time  which,  because  of  the  variety  in  the  notations  of  it» 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  exactly,  but  somewhere  between  7  and  8  ajl, 
the  enemy's  ships  wore  together  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  line  to 
the  northward,  which,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  must 
have  been  about  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  or  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W. 
The  operation — ^not  merely  of  wearing,  but  of  both  wearing  and 
reforming  the  line,  such  as  it  was — ^took  more  than  an  hour  to 
complete.  The  wind  was  light ;  there  was  a  westerly  swell ;  tiie 
ships  were  under  easy  sail ;  consequently  there  must  have  been 
a  good  deal  of  leeway,  and  the  hostile  or  '  combined '  fleet  headed 
in  the  direction  of  Oadiz,  towards  which,  we  are  expressly  told  by  a 
high  French  authority — Chevaher-4t  advanced. 

Nelson  had  to  direct  the  course  of  his  fleet  so  that  its  divisions, 
when  about  to  make  the  actual  attack,  would  be  just  opposite  the 
points  to  which  the  respective  hostile  ships  had  advanced  in  the 
meantime.  In  a  light  wind  varying  in  force  a  direct  course  to  those 
points  could  not  be  settled  once  for  all ;  but  that  first  chosen  was 
very  nearly  right,  and  an  alteration  of  a  point,  viz.  to  E.  by  N.,  was 
for  a  considerable  time  all  that  was  necessary.    CoUingwood  later 

^  It  would  necessitate  the  use  of  some  technicalities  to  explain  it  folly ;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  the  bearings  of  the  extremes  of  the  enemy's  line  observed 
from  his  flagship  prove  that  CoUingwood  was  in  the  station  that  he  ought  to 
have  occupied  when  the  British  fleet  was  in  the  Order  of  Sailing  and  close  to  the 
wind. 
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made  a  signal  to  his  division  to  alter  course  one  point  to  port,  which 
brought  them  back  to  the  earUer  course,  which  hy  the  Victories 
compass  had  been  E.N.E.  The  eight  ships  of  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  '  advance  squadron '  were  distributed  between 
the  two  main  British  divisions,  six  being  assigned  to  GoUingwood's 
and  two  to  Nelson's.  They  did  not  all  join  their  divisions  at  the 
same  time,  some — ^probably  owing  to  the  distance  at  which  they 
had  been  employed  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  breeze — ^not  till  several  hours  after  the  combined  fleet  had 
been  sighted. 

Gollingwood  preserved  in  his  division  a  line-of -bearing  apparently 
until  the  very  moment  when  the  individual  ships  pushed  on  to 
make  the  actual  attack.  The  enemy's  fleet  is  usually  represented 
as  forming  a  curve.  It  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  call 
it  a  very  obtuse  re-entering  angle.  This  must  have  been  largely 
due  to  Gravina's  ^squadron  of  observation'  keeping  away  in 
succession,  to  get  into  the  wake  of  the  rest  of  the  Une,  which  was 
forming  towards  the  north.  About  the  centre  of  the  combined 
fleet  there  was  a  gap  of  a  mile.  Ahead  and  astern  of  this  the  ships 
were  not  all  in  each  other's  wake.  Many  were  to  leeward  of  their 
stations,  thus  giving  the  enemy's  formation  the  appearance  of  a 
double  line,  or  rather  of  a  string  of  groups  of  ships.  It  is  important 
to  remember  this,  because  no  possible  mode  of  attack — the  enemy's 
fleet  being  formed  as  it  wa&— could  have  prevented  some  British 
ships  from  being  'doubled  on'  when  they  cut  into  the  enemy's 
force.  On  *'  The  First  of  June,'  notwithstanding  that  the  advance 
to  the  attack  was  intended  to  be  in  line-abreast,  several  British 
ships  were  '  doubled  on,'  and  even  *  trebled  on,'  as  wiU  be  seen 
in  the  experiences  on  that  day  of  the  Brunstoick,  Marlborough, 
Soffci  Sovereign,  and  Queen  CharloUe  herself. 

Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  hostile  '  line '  at  Trafalgar  and  the 
formation   in   which  he  kept  his  division,  Gollingwood  brought 
his  ships,  up  till  the  very  moment  when  each  proceeded  to  deliver 
her  attack,  in  the  formation  laid  down  in  the  oft-quoted  memo- 
randum.   By  the  terms  of  that  document  Nelson  had  specifically 
gned  to  his  own  division  the  work  of  seeing  that  the  movements 
loUingwood's  division  should  be  interrupted  as  little  as  possible. 
70uld,  of  course,  have  been  beyond  his  power  to  do  this  if  the 
tion  of  his  own  division  in  the  echelon  formation  prescribed  in 
"memorandum  had  been  rigorously  adhered  to  after  Gollingwood 
'^ting  near  his  objective  point.    In  execution,  therefore,  of  the 
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service  allotted  to  his  division  Nelson  made  a  feint  at  the  enemy's 
van.  This  necessitated  an  alteration  of  course  to  port,  so  that 
his  ships  came  into  a  '  line-of -bearing '  so  very  oblique  that  it  may 
well  have  been  loosely  called  a  ^line-ahead.'  Sir  Charles  Ekins 
says  that  the  two  British  lines  '  afterwards  fell  into  Une-ahead,  the 
ships  in  the  wake  of  each  other,'  and  that  this  was  in  obedience 
to  signal.  Collingwood's  line  certainly  did  not  fall  into  line-ahead. 
At  the  most  it  was  a  rather  oblique  Une-of-bearing  almost  parallel 
to  that  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet  which  he  was  about  to  attack. 
In  Nelson's  line  there  was  more  than  one  alteration  of  course,  as 
the  Vidory^s  log  expressly  states  that  she  kept  standing  for  the 
enemy's  van,  which  we  learn  from  the  French  accounts  was  moving 
about  N.  by  E.  or  N.N.E.  In  the  light  wind  prevailing  the  altera- 
tions of  course  must  have  rendered  it,  towards  the  end  of  the 
forenoon,  impossible  to  keep  exact  station,  even  if  the  Victory 
were  to  shorten  sail,  which  we  know  she  did  not.  As  Admiral 
Colomb  pointed  out,  *'  Several  later  signals  are  recorded  which  were 
proper  to  make  in  lines-of -bearing,  but  not  in  lines-ahead.'  It  is 
difficult  to  import  into  this  fact  any  other  meaning  but  that  of 
intention  to  preserve,  however  obliquely,  the  Une-of-bearing  which 
undoubtedly  had  been  formed  by  the  act  of  bearing-up  as  soon  as 
the  enemy's  fleet  had  been  distinguished. 

When  Collingwood  had  moved  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to 
let  his  ships  deliver  their  attacks  it  became  unnecessary  for  Nelson's 
division  to  provide  against  the  other's  being  interrupted.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  headed  for  the  point  at  which  he  meant  to  cut  into 
the  enemy's  fleet.  Now  came  the  moment,  as  regards  his  division, 
for  doing  what  Collingwood's  had  already  begim  to  do,  viz.  engage 
in  a  '  pell-mell  battle,'  ^  which  surely  may  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  a  battle  in  which  rigorous  station-keeping  was  no  longer 
expected,  and  in  which  '  no  captain  could  do  very  wrong  if  he  placed 
his  ship  alongside  that  of  the  enemy.' 

In  several  diagrams  of  the  battle  as  supposed  to  have  been 
fought  the  two  British  divisions  just  before  the  moment  of  impact 
are  represented  as  converging  towards  each  other.  The  Spanish 
diagram,  lately  reproduced  by  Mr.  Newbolt,  shows  this,  as  well 
as  the  English  diagrams.  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  there 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  forenoon  a  convergence  of  the  two 
columns,  and  that  this  was  due  to  Nelson's  return  from  his  feint  at 
the  hostile  van  to  the  line  from  which  he  intended  to  let  go  his 

*  Nelson's  own  expression. 
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ships  to  deliver  the  actual  attack.  Collingwood's  small  alteration 
of  course  of  one  point  to  port  slightly,  but  only  slightly,  accentuated 
this  convergence. 

Enough  has  been  said  here  of  Nelson's  tactics  at  Trafalgar.  To 
discuss  them  fully  would  require  a  whole  treatise. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  in  the  Navy  the  subject  will 
receive  fuller  consideration  hereafter.  Nelson's  last  victory  was 
gained,  be  it  remembered,  in  one  afternoon,  over  a  fleet  more  than 
20  per  cent,  its  superior  in  numbers,  and  was  so  decisive  that  more 
than  half  of  the  hostile  ships  were  taken.  This  was  the  crowning 
effort  of  seven  years  spent  in  virtually  independent  command  in 
time  of  war — seven  years,  too,  illustrated  by  more  than  one  great 
victory. 

The  more  closely  we  look  into  Nelson's  tactical  achievements, 
the  more  effective  and  brilliant  do  they  appear.  It  is  the  same 
with  his  character  and  disposition.  The  more  exact  researches 
and  investigations  of  recent  times  have  removed  from  his  name 
the  obloquy  which  it  pleased  some  to  cast  upon  it.  We  can  see  now 
that  his  '  childUke,  delighted  vanity ' — ^to  use  the  phrase  of  his 
greatest  biographer— was  but  a  thin  incrustation  on  noble  qualities. 
As  in  the  material  world  valueless  earthy  substances  surround  a 
vein  of  precious  metal,  so  through  Nelson's  moral  nature  there 
ran  an  opulent  lode  of  character,  unimpaired  in  its  priceless  worth  by 
adjacent  frailties  which,  in  the  majority  of  mankind,  are  present 
without  any  precious  stuff  beneath  them.  It  is  with  minds  prepared 
to  see  this  that  we  should  commemorate  our  great  Admiral. 

Veneration  of  Nelson's  memory  cannot  be  confined  to  particular 
objects  or  be  limited  by  locality.  His  tomb  is  wider  than  the 
space  covered  by  dome  or  column,  and  his  real  monument  is  more 
durable  than  any  material  construction.  It  is  the  unwritten  and 
spiritual  memorial  of  him,  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 
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I  SUPPOSE  there  can  be  no  possible  manner  of  doubt  that  we  nine- 
teenth-century folk  are  fairly  landed  in  the  twentieth  now  !  Was 
it  not  only  yesterday  that  we  debated  arithmetically  as  to  when  the 
twentieth  century  actually  did  begin  ?  Yet  here  we  are  in  1905, 
and  positively  it  is  as  much  as  seventy-five  years  ago  ODoe 
Thackeray  made  his  runaway  trip  to  Paris.  Think  of  that! 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  Thackeray  even  then  no 
child,  though  he  seems  to  us  still  so  modem  and  near.  Nothing 
can  be  more  disconcerting  to  one's  sense  of  position  on  the  map 
of  Time  than  to  have  a  change  of  century  occur  after  one  has 
*  come  to  forty  year.'  A  man  may  well  be  ^  of  his  century,'  but  how 
can  he  be  of  two  ?  So  long  as  we  dwelt  in  the  nineteenth,  anything 
which  had  happened  since  Waterloo  seemed  comparatively  recent; 
but  now  that  the  twentieth  has  enveloped  us,  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  and  all  the  early  and  mid-Victorian  doings  begin  to 
seem  quite  antique.  To  one  who  first  read  *  Vanity  Pair '  in  the 
'seventies  it  comes  with  a  shock  to-day  to  note  that  when  Thackeray 
wrote  of  Dobbin  and  Becky  the  '  sound  of  revelry  by  night '  at 
Brussels  was  only  thirty  years  ended.  Por  Thackeray  seems  to 
Uve  yet,  and  I  believe  I  recently  met  him  on  the  stairs  at  the 
Reform  Club,  bright-spectacled,  broad-beaming,  benign. 

At  Easter  1830,  Thackeray,  arriving  at  Calais  '  by  the  night- 
mail  packet,'  put  up  at  Dessein's,  of  course ;  Dessein's,  where 
Sterne  descended  ;  Dessein's,  with  its  immortalised  remise.  Alas ! 
I  have  put  up  at  a  hundred  inns  of  old  Prance,  but  never  at 
Dessein's.  There  is  a  Hotel  Dessin  at  Calais  to-day,  but  no  Dessein's. 
You  may  put  up  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  down  by  the  bank 
and  the  bridge  of  the  Loire  at  Blois,  the  fine  old  hostel  to  which 
Turner  came  jogging  when  he  was  sketching  for  his  '  Rivers  of 
Prance,'  but  you  will  never  put  up  at  Dessein's.  Thackeray  did. 
In  days  o(m»aU  Planoo  (as  he  loved  to  write)  he  came  to  'that 
charming  old  Hotel  Dessein,  with  its  court,  its  gardens,  its  lordly 
kitchen,  and  its  princely  waiter — a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
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who  lias  welcomed  the  finest  company  in  Europe.'  To  the  inn 
where  Steme  and  Horace  Walpole  and  Arthur  Yonng  had  taken 
their  ease  Thackeray  came,  fresh  from  term  at  Cambridge,  and 
perhaps  he  did  not  think  of  Steme  at  Calais  then.  But  eight 
years  after  he  had  written  *  The  EngUsh  Humourists '  he  went  to 
Dessein's  again — ^in  fancy  at  any  rate — ^and  told  the  world  about 
it  in  the  Cornhill.  He  saw  the  ghost  of  Laurence  Steme  at 
Dessein's ;  he  slept  and  dreamed  in  what  had  been  Yorick's  bed. 
Waking  in  the  smaller  hours,  he  perceived  Steme's  *  lean  figure  in 
the  black  satin  breeches,  his  sinister  smile,  his  long,  thin  fingers 
pointing  in  the  moonlight ' — fancy,  no  doubt,  but  there  have  been 
less  substantial  ghosts.  All  fancy,  because  at  the  end  of  that 
particular  '  Roundabout  Paper '  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  con- 
fessed that  *Dessein's  of  nowadays* — that  was  in  the  'sixties — 
'is  not  the  Dessein's  which  Mr.  Steme,  and  Mr.  Bmmmell,  and 
I  recollect  in  the  good  old  times.'  For  the  town  of  Calais  has 
bought  the  old  hotel,  and  *  Dessein '  has  gone  over  to  '  QuiUac's.' 
Even  Quillac's  is  conside  Planco  now ;  there  is  no  Hotel  Quillac  at 
Calais  to-day. 

Thackeray's  London  has  become  oonsule  Planco.    Passing '  from 
Shepherd's  Inn  into  Holbom '  one  day,  he  stood  looking  *at  Wood- 
gate's  bric'd'brac  shop,  which  I  can  never  pass  without  delaying 
at  the  windows.'    If  he  were  going  to  be  hanged,  he  wrote  (though 
the  Holbom  joumey  to  the  '  triple  tree  *  at  Tyburn  was  a  bygone 
before  Thackeray  saw  the  hght),  '  I  would  beg  the  cart  to  stop, 
and  let  me  have  one  look  more  at  that  deUghtful  omnium  gatherum,'^ 
When  was  that  collection  scattered  ?    What  dealer  is  Woodgate's 
business  heir  ?    Can  any  china  maniac  tell  me  ?    But,  tearing  him- 
self from  Woodgate's  window,  he  came  to  *  Gale's  little  shop ' — 
the  little  shops  are  the  best ;  if  I  were  the  commercial  owner  of 
an  omnium  gatherum  it  should  house  in  a  Uttle  shop.     '  Gale's ' 
was  '  No.  47,  which  is  also  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine,'  Mr.  Round- 
about told  his  readers.    And  in  the  '  httle  back  parlour '  of  '  Gale's 
Uttle  shop ' — ^where  is  it  now,  what  is  its  number  in  the  changed 
High  Holbom,  and  what  is  its  present  trade  ? — ^he  found  *  old 
re  and  Sevres  plates — Fiirstenberg,  Carl  Theodor,  Worcester, 
Qstel,  Nankin,  and  other  jimcrockery.'    A  most  incomplete  and 
oco  Ust,  the  china  maniac  of  to-day  would  tell  him,  if  they 
Id  stand  beside  each  other  at  the  window  of  one  of  the  *  curio 
)s' — 'curio'  is  a  word  that  was  unknown  consule  Planco — 
>Ti  fl^^xd  New  Oxford  Street  in  the  present  year  of  our  Lord. 
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Amstel,  foisootli  I  Who  nowadays  goes  hunting  for  Amstel  poroe- 
lain  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  Thackeray  was  blind  to  the  pellucid 
beauty  of  Chelsea  glaze  ?  Was  there  not  ^  Bow '  to  be  bought  for 
a  song,  eonstile  PUmcOy  and  did  he  neglect  to  buy  it  ?  Had 
he  never  heard  of  *  Lowestoft/  that  enigma  and  battle-hoise 
of  all  porcelain  ?  In  Thackeray's  eyes  was  ^  Nankin '  the  only 
*  Oriental '  ?  *  Wedgwood,*  too,  and  '  Mason,*  and  *  Whieldon/  and 
^  Walton,'  the  wares  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw,  old  Derby  biscuit 
figures,  and  Salopian  wiUow-pattem — ^were  these  unknown  to 
Mr.  Titmarsh  ?  Maybe  they  did  not  know  everything  eonstde 
Planco,  after  all. 

Gk)ing  into  *  the  little  back  room  *  of  ^  Gale's  little  shop,'  and 
Mr.  Gale  being  called  out  '  by  a  customer ' — ^it  would  seem  that 
Thackeray  did  no<  go  in  to  buy — ^  an  actual  guillotine  '  was 
visible  in  the  Uttle  back  room,  and  the  strange  tale  of  ^  The  Notch 
on  the  Axe '  was  instantly  bom  behind  the  beaming  spectacles. 
GagUostro  was  father  to  that  tale,  as  Casanova  was  to  'Bany 
Lyndon.'  Thackeray  knew  his  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  he 
knew  his  Paris — the  old,  beetUng,  narrow-streeted,  comery  Paris 
that,  alas !  is  almost  gone.  The  guillotine  stood  '  some  nine  feet 
high,  narrow,  a  pretty  piece  of  upholstery  enough ' ;  made  of 
mahogany,  I  fancy— in  colour  appropriately  red.  The  customer 
in  the  front  shop  was  bargaining  with  Mr.  Gale  for  something  older 
than  the  guillotine,  offering  him  '  three  pounds  fourteen  and  six- 
pence for  a  blue  shepherd  in  pate  tendrey  the  '  Roundabout  Paper ' 
tells  us.  That  also  is  confide  Planco,  alas!  for  who  nowadays 
can  pick  up  a  soft-paste  Sevres  shepherd,  dipped  in  that  specific 
blue  of  '  turquoise  seen  through  sea,'  and  gold-flecked,  for  '  three 
pounds  fourteen  and  sixpence '  ? 

Gale's  little  shop,  in  which  such  bargains  were  to  be  found, 
stood  somewhere  near  to  Eangsgate  Street,  an  old  and  distin- 
guished neighbour  of  High  Holbom.  But  where  is  Eingsgate 
Street  to-day?  Every  summer  Americans  search  for  it,  and 
lament  its  vanishing  with  tears.  Eingsway  has  obliterated  Eangs- 
gate Street,  and  I  owe  the  London  County  Council  a  gentle  grudge 
for  that.  It  was  rather  a  squalid  shrine  of  pilgrimage,  perhaps, 
but  even  as  late  as  1875  you  might  espy  in  Eingsgate  Street  a 
barber's  shop  with  a  caged  bird  or  two  in  the  doorway ;  and  I  will 
not  swear  that  once  I  did  not  perceive  the  face  of  Mrs.  Gamp  at 
the  window  there.  But  even  Dickens  himself  did  not  know  that 
she  dwelt  in  Eingsgate  Street  when,  on  July  1,  1837,  he  went 
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driving  past  her  abode  in  what  was  still  called  a  hackney  carriage, 
on  his  way  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and 
the  mail-coach  for  Dover.  He  landed  at  Calais  for  '  a  trip  to 
Flanders ' — ^the  very  word  *  Flandets '  suggests  Laurence  Sterne, 
by-the-by — and  he  would  descend  at  Dessein's,  the  old  Dessein's, 
and  be  magnificently  attended  by  the  ^  princely  waiter '  there. 

Railways  were  the  death  of  Dessein's ;  but  in  1837,  when  Dickens 
first  went  ^  gallivanting  abroad,'  there  was  not  an  inch  of  railroad 
in  Flanders.  Not  till  about  the  days  when  he  went  to  Italy  through 
France — ^and  even  then  he  travelled  '  post,'  as  he  made  the  Dorrits 
doy  you  remember — did  the  iron  road  begin  to  run  in  Belgium. 
There  is  a  tale,  apocryphal  but  cherished,  of  what  the  Belgian 
engineers  did  when  they  came  home  from  England  with  sheaves  of 
sketches,  plans,  specifications,  and  particulars  about  ^the  new 
English  travelling  road,'  to  build  one  like  it  in  the  Low  Country. 
They  made  their  first  railway  across  the  flats  between  Brussels 
and  Lidge,  and  when  it  was  finished,  on  almost  the  very  day  before 
it  was  to  be  opened  with  pomp  and  circumstance,  the  chief  engineer, 
looking  at  his  Engtish  plans  and  comparing  them  with  his  own 
substantial  achievement,  suddenly  struck  his  forehead  with  a 
tragic  gesture,  and  cried,  ^  Mon  Dieu,  we've  forgotten  the  tunnel ! ' 
A  railway  without  a  tunnel  could  not  be  a  railway,  they  thought, 
conwile  Planoo ;  so  they  covered  in  the  deepest  cutting  they  could 
find. 

*I  remember  old  diligences,'  Thackeray  wrote,  ^and  old 
postilions  in  pigtails  and  jack-boots,  who  were  once  as  alive  as 
I  am,  and  whose  cracking  whips  I  have  heard  in  the  midnight 
many  and  many  a  time.  Now  where  are  they  t  Behold,  they 
have  been  ferried  over  Styx.'  But  that  was  written  in  the  'sixties  ; 
in  1844  the  French  postiUons  were  still  on  the  hither  bank.  To-day, 
when  the  motor-car  carries  you  through  Touraine  or  Qascony, 
antiquating  even  the  chemin  defer — ^when  a  diligence  can  be  found 
only  after  long  search  among  the  Landes  or  the  dunes  of  Brittany, 
and  only  the  ghosts  of  postilions  career  upon  the  moonht  roads, 
it  is  cansule  Planco  with  a  vengeance  to  think  how  Dickens  and 
'  'hackeray  travelled  through  France.  Where  now  is  Astiey's  ? 
.  jid  where  Franconi's  ?  Dickens  found  the  French  postilions  to 
e  *  something  Uke  the  courier  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  circle  at 
Btiey's  or  Franconi's.'  Does  the  courier  of  St.  Petersburg  ever 
;  de  the  sawdust  ring  in  our  day  ? 

caustic  drawing  by  Bowlandson  shows  us  still  the  French 
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postilions  in  their  ^  immense  jack-boots,  sometimes  a  century  old.' 
The  pair  that  Dickens  described  must  have  been  fashioned  in  tiie 
years  when  Maurice  de  Saxe  went  blazing  about  Europe,  a  meteor 
of  war.  The  postilion's  boots  were  *  so  ludicrously  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  wearer's  foot  that  the  spur,  which  is  put  where  lus 
own  heel  comes,  is  generally  half  way  up  the  leg.'  Ghosts  of  old 
postboys,  cracking  whips  in  the  moonlight,  and  spurring  with 
your  apparent  calves,  whither  do  ye  travel  now  ?  Yet  behind  the 
postilions  one  rode  into  all  the  magic  and  art  and  chronicle  of  an 
Europe  that  America  had  not  vulgarised,  in  the  days  when  Plancns 
was  H.B.M.  consul  abroad. 

Dickens  pictures  the  journeys  of  those  days  for  us  vividly : 

The  man  comes  out  of  the  stable  with  his  whip  in  his  hand  and  his  shoes  on, 
and  brings  out,  in  both  bands,  one  boot  at  a  time,  which  he  plants  on  the  grtrand 
by  the  side  of  his  horse  with  great  gravity,  until  everything  is  ready.  When  it 
is — ^and  oh  Heaven  1  the  noise  they  make  about  it  1 — he  gets  into  the  boots,  shoes 
and  all,  or  is  hoisted  into  them  by  a  couple  of  friends ;  makes  all  the  horses  kick 
and  plunge ;  cracks  his  whip  like  a  madman ;  shouts,  *  En  route — Hi  I  *  and  away 
we  go.  He  is  sure  to  have  a  contest  with  his  horse  before  we  have  gone  very 
far ;  and  then  he  calls  him  a  Thief  and  a  Brigand,  and  a  Pig  and  whatnot ;  and 
beats  him  about  the  head  as  if  he  were  made  of  wood. 

Behind  such  a  cavalier  and  such  steeds  of  endurance  what 
curious  vehicles  used  to  traverse  Europe  in  days  when  George  III. 
was  King  at  home  1  To  this  day  a  hired  chariot  is  called  a  *  mylord ' 
in  parts  of  the  central  Midi  of  France.  The  pairs  cCAngldem 
were  the  great  travellers  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  it  was  to  allure  their  custom  that  in  every  posting- 
town  a  Hotel  d'Angleterre  set  up  its  sign.  '  Mylords  k  louer,'  I 
have  often  read  upon  the  walls  of  inns,  where  an  older  inscription 
teUs  that  *  on  loge  k  pied  et  k  cheval ' — which  is,  at  the  latest,  a 
seventeenth-century  invitation.  There  are  still  extant  French  inns 
incredibly  old.  At  Brive,  in  the  Hotel  de  Bordeaux — perhaps  the 
pleasantest  inn  of  old  France — you  may  occupy  the  chamber  in 
which  Pope  Pius  VII.  slept  the  night  of  January  29,  1814;  in 
which,  also,  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  passed  the  night  of  March  15 
the  same  year ;  and  in  which  Wellington  mused,  the  night  of  May  2, 
same  year,  of  the  report  he  should  make  to  the  AUied  Sovereigns 
in  Paris,  to  whose  councils  he  had  been  convoked.  But,  a  little 
farther  south,  you  may  house  and  eat  in  the  Hotel  Ste.  Marie, 
where  St.  Louis  of  France,  Henry  II.  of  England,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  and  even  Coeur  de  Lion  himself  descended,  just  within  the 
gate  of  the  oldest  pilgrim-place  in  Europe,  Rocamadour.     In  the 
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eighteenth  oentury  the  most  comfortable  urns  on  the  mainland 
were  to  be  found  in  France,  and  up  to  them  vehicles,  moie  nmneions 
perhaps,  and  certainly  more  picturesque,  than  the  motor-cars 
which  frequent  them  to-day,  came  driven.  The  mylord,  the 
chariot,  the  berhne,  the  roomy,  low-swung  sleeping-carriage,  the 
hooded  cabriolet  for  two,  and  the  dSachUgeante^  a  closed  carriage 
for  one,  passed  along  post-haste,  from  hotel  to  auberge,  milord  to 
milord,  GagUostro  to  Casanova,  Fox  to  Barry  Lyndon,  Calais  to 
the  Alps,  Strasbourg  to  Bayonne.  The  lighter  vehicles  took  to 
pieces,  and  were  portered  over  mountain  passes  sometimes.  When 
Sterne  wanted  to  travel  from  Calais  to  Paris,  he  went  into  the 
remises  at  Dessein's,  and  finally  espied  the  dSscbligearUe.  ^  Four 
months  had  elapsed  since  it  had  finished  its  career  of  Europe  in 
the  comer  of  Monsieur  Dessein's  coachyard,  and,  having  sallied 
out  thence  but  a  vamped-up  business  at  first,  though  it  had  been 
twice  taken  to  pieces  on  Mont  Sennis,  it  had  not  profited  much  by 
its  adventures.'  There  still  are  vehicles  to  be  hired  in  rural  France 
which  seem  the  handiwork  of  a  maniac  coach-builder ;  and  even 
in  the  palmy  days  of  posting  the  carriages  were  often  as  ramshackle 
as  the  harness  and  as  ancient  as  the  post-boy's  boots. 

Undergraduate  Thackeray,  on  his  fugitive  trip  to  Paris,  would 
go  straight  through,  day  and  night,  I  fancy,  not  stopping  except 
for  a  meal  at  the  Hotel  de  France  in  Montreuil-sur-Mer — that 
walled  and  embattled  Uttle  bourg  which  is  not  now,  nor  ever  was, 
sur  mer.  To  this  day  that  deUghtful  old  inn  is  almost  exactly 
what  it  was  when  Sterne,  in  mounting  his  voUure  under  the  forte- 
coc^e,  gave  alms  to  many  beggars  and  made  a  sentimental  note 
of  the  deed.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  I  think,  pictured  the  scene.  But 
if  Thackeray  (who  had,  hke  his  Barry  Lyndon,  '  the  finest  natural 
taste  for  lace  and  china  of  any  man ')  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  of 
the  inn,  he  would  have  found  upon  the  walls  and  dressers  rare 
faience  of  old  France,  Strasbourg  delft,  Desvres  and  Marseilles 
ware,  *  rose '  platters,  *  coq '  plates,  Rouen  basins,  and  what  not, 
as  one  may  find  them  there  to-day.  But  they  are  not  to  be  got 
and  carried  away,  either  for  love  or  money,  those  relics  of  the 
ter's  art  oonstde  Ludovico,  let  me  warn. 

Dickens  would  bait  his  post-horses  at  Montreuil,  but  it  is  cer- 
i  he  did  not  visit  Dessein's  in  1844 ;  for  he  landed  at  Boulogne, 
ig  from  the  Bull  and  Mouth  by  the  Post  Office  to  Boulogne 
uth  in  France.  But,  south  of  Paris,  and  *  En  route,  hi  I '  again, 
foT7»4  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Ecu,  at  Sens,  one  may  be  sure ;  for  the 
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inn  at  Sens  answers  to  his  description  of  it  to  this  very  day.  Happy 
even  now  the  traveller  who  sees  the  cathedral  tower  of  Sens  stand 
up  like  a  beacon  in  water,  who  skirts  and  crosses  the  pleasant 
nver  Yonne,  and  comes  with  crack  of  whip  and  ^  Houp ! '  i^d 
*  Ha6,  done ! '  in  almost  a  diligence  from  the  gore  to  the  hold. 
Yet  I  never  met  but  one  Englishman  at  Sens,  and  he  was  a  clergy- 
man, come,  in  almost  a  professional  capacity,  to  view  the  cathe- 
dral, on  which  the  designer  of  Canterbury  choir  tried  his  *  prentice 
hand,'  to  the  glory  of  God  and  St.  Stephen.  But  here  is  the  pic- 
ture which  Dickens  saw  sixty-one  years  ago,  and  at  Sens  one  may 
see  it  yet  x 

It  ]b  market  morning.  The  market  is  held  In  the  little  square  outside,  in 
front  of  the  Cathedral.  The  countiy  people  are  grouped  about,  with  their  clean 
baskets  before  them.  Here,  the  la<^  sellers ;  there,  the  butter  and  egg  sellen; 
there,  the  fruit  sellers ;  there,  the  shoe-makers.  The  whole  place  looks  as  if  it 
were  the  stage  of  some  great  theatre  and  the  curtain  had  just  run  up  for  a 
picturesque  ballet.  And  there  is  the  Cathedral  to  boot;  scene-like;  all  grim 
and  swarthy,  and  mouldering  and  cold;  just  splashing  the  pavement  in  cme 
place  with  &int  purple  drops,  as  the  morning  sun,  entering  by  a  little  window  in 
the  eastern  side,  struggles  through  some  stained-glass  panes  on  the  western. 

ConsvUe  Planoo^  one  came  to  Sens  in  style  i 

The  ninety-six  bells  upon  the  horses — twenty-four  apiece — have  been  ringing 
sleepily  in  your  ears  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  when,  down  at  the  end  of  the  long 
avenue  of  trees  through  which  you  are  travelling,  the  first  indication  of  a  town 
appears,  in  the  shape  of  some  straggling  cottages ;  and  the  carriage  begins  to 
rattle  and  roU  over  a  horribly  uneven  pavement — 

the  very  pavi  that  British  bicyclists  curse  as  they  go  in  and  out 
of  old  French  towns  to-day. 

As  if  the  equipage  were  a  great  firework,  and  the  mere  sight  of  a  smoking 
cottage  chinmey  had  lighted  it,  instantly  it  begins  to  crack  and  splutter,  as  if 
the  veiy  devil  were  in  it.  Crack,  crack,  crack,  crack.  Crack— crack— crack  I 
H6I0I  Hol&I  Vitel  Voleurl  Brigand  I  Hi,  hi,  hi!  Kn  r-r-r-r-route I  Rumble, 
rumble,  rumble ;  clatter,  clatter,  clatter ;  crick,  crick,  crick ;  and  here  we  are  in 
the  yard  of  the  Hdtel  de  I'^cu  d'Or,  used  up,  gone  out,  smoking,  spent,  exhausted ; 
but  sometimes  making  a  false  start  unexpectedly,  with  nothing  coming  of  it— 
like  a  firework  to  the  last  I 

ConsvUe  Planoo,  a  Continental  journey  was  an  exploration  of 
almost  African  wildness,  in  which  you  must  be  guided  and  pro- 
tected by  a  courrier  particuUer.  The  Dickens'  family  coach  came 
to  Sens  under  the  charge  of  a  famous  courier  indeed — '  best  of 
servants  and  most  beaming  of  men  ! '  *'  Truth  to  say,  he  looked  a 
good  deal  more  patriarchal  than  I,  who,  in  the  shadow  of  his  portif 
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presence,  dwindled  to  no  account  at  aU/  Boz  wrote,  in  his  ^  Pictures 
from  Italy/  '  The  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  TEcu  d'Or  dotes  to 
that  extent  on  the  courier,  that  he  can  hardly  wait  for  his  coming 
down  from  the  box,  but  embraces  his  very  legs  and  boot-heels  as 
he  descends.  *  My  courier !  My  brave  courier !  My  friend  !  My 
brother !  *  The  landlady  loves  him,  the  femme-de-charnbre  blesses 
him,  the  gargan  worships  him.  The  courier  asks  if  his  letter  has 
been  received  ?  It  has,  it  has !  Are  the  rooms  prepared  ?  They 
are,  they  are!  The  best  rooms  for  my  courier;  the  rooms  of 
State  for  my  courier ;  the  whole  house  is  at  the  service  of  my  best 
of  friends  1  The  courier  ^carries  a  green  leather  purse  outside 
his  coat,  suspended  by  a  belt.  The  idlers  look  at  it ;  one  touches 
it.  It  is  full  of  five-franc  pieces.  Murmurs  of  admiration  are 
heard.  The  landlord  falls  upon  the  courier's  neck,  and  folds  him 
to  his  breast ! '  Then  the  family — the  Dickenses  or  the  Dorrits,  as 
the  case  may  be — get  out  of  the  carriage  and  explore  the  inn. 
*  The  whole  party  are  in  motion.  The  brave  courier  in  particular 
is  everywhere ;  looking  after  the  beds,  having  wine  poured  down 
his  throat  by  his  dear  brother  the  landlord,  and  picking  up  green 
cucumbers — always  cucumbers ;  heaven  knows  where  he  gets  them 
—with  which  he  walks  about,  one  in  each  hand,  like  tnmcheons.' 
But  whither,  alas  !  have  vanished  all  such  gallant  couriers  now  ? 

I  once  had  the  honour  to  know  a  courier,  but  he  is  dead.  He 
died  in  1887,  cherishing  a  particular  hatred  for  'Cook's' — not 
cooks  with  a  small  '  c ' — to  the  last.  '  Cook's '  had  ruined  him, 
he  swore  by  Saint  Fiacre,  and  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  Uke  again. 
To  the  shades  of  bygone  explorers  of  Europe,  Evelyn,  Young, 
Sterne,  Turner,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  their  couriers  I  conse- 
crate these  pages,  in  pious  and  votive  offering  of  sympathy  and 
lament.  They  are  gone,  with  their  century  and  their  Europe ; 
gone,  the  romantic  discomfort  of  old  travel ;  gone,  the  mouldering 
beauty  of  unrestored  antique  edifices ;  gone,  the  simple  and  stately 
'  ease  in  mine  inn.'  ComuU  Planco,  the  world  was  smaller,  Europe 
was  more  vivid,  strange,  and  alluring  than  now.  But  swiftly 
the  day  is  coming  when  even  a  steam  railway  shall  be  a  piece  of 

•rchsdology ;  and  it  is  small  comfort  to  think  that  our  degenerate 

tge  will  be  constde  Planco  in  its  turn. 
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THE  BREATH  UPON  THE  SPARK. 
BY  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  CM.G. 

A  stick,  once  fire  from  end  to  end ; 
Now,  ashes  save  the  tip  that  holds  a  spark  I 
fet,  blow  the  spark,  it  runs  back,  spreads  itself 
A  little  where  the  fire  was :  thus  I  nrii^e 
The  soul  that  served  me,  till  it  task  once  more 
What  ashes  of  my  brain  have  kept  their  shape, 
And  these  make  effort  on  the  last  o'  the  flesh. 
Trying  to  taste  again  the  truth  of  things  I 

BOBEBT  BBOWNING. 

It  was  at  Bumham  in  Someisetshire — that  qaeer  little  old-world 
watering-place,  with  all  the  soft,  green  West  Country  behind  it, 
and  the  grey  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel  before — that  I  met 
him.  The  sea-front,  which  is  only  a  sea-front  because  some  Balbus 
has  builded  there  a  wall  to  prevent  Bumham  from  sUpping  igno- 
miniously  into  the  sea,  and  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
a  parade,  since  there  are  only  three  women,  half-a-dozen  children, 
and  a  brace  of  men  to  parade  up  and  down  it,  has  none  of  the 
mechanical  horrors  which  in  increasing  numbers  vulgarise  and 
deface  the  modem  seaside  ^resort.'  It  looks  out  upon  a  stretch 
of  sand  devoid  of  switchbacks,  fljdng-machines,  and  the  like, 
beyond  which  is  a  belt  of  grey  mud,  leading  to  an  expanse  of 
untroubled,  greyish  sea,  and  somewhere  in  the  dim  distance  lies 
Cardiff  and  the  coast-line  of  Wales.  It  is  the  most  conservative 
place  in  the  world — and  the  quietest.  It  was  precisely  as  it  is  now 
when  I  first  remember  it  some  thirty  years  ago — ^the  same  sand, 
the  same  mud,  the  same  sea,  the  same  rows  of  rather  ancient 
houses,  the  same  useless  wooden  lighthouse  hiding  itself  discreetly 
from  passing  ships  amid  the  big  dry  sand  dunes.  '  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be,'  might  have  been  written  of 
Bumham,  one  is  tempted  to  think,  so  powerless  have  been  the 
changing  years  to  work  in  it  any  visible  change ;  and  as  I  looked 
upon  the  old  familiar  sights,  recognising  as  life-long  friends  sud- 
denly recalled  to  memory  the  ancient  landmarks  that  had  been  my 
playmates  in  those  days  of  early  childhood,  when  existence  was 
one  unbroken,  irresponsible  game  of  play,  a  great  sadness  was 
upon  me.    The  years,  the  thirty  years,  that  had  sKd  by  sinoe  last 
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I  stood  on  the  old  sea-front,  had  fashioned  and  broken  so  many 
things  for  me;  they  had  seen  such  fair  castles  of  hope  builded 
and  brought  to  nought ;  such  big  failures,  such  trivial  successes ; 
such  battles  won  and  lost ;  such  dreams  woven  and  rent  to  pieces  ; 
they  had  watched  Touth,  the  invincible,  the  very  sanguine,  the 
ambitious,  give  place,  for  me,  to  Middle  Age,  the  sombre,  the 
chastened,  the  sadly  experienced,  whose  one  object  in  life  was  to 
'carry  on,'  lest  some  worse  thing  befall.  And  that  these  years, 
which  had  held  for  me  so  much  of  disappointment  and  of  dis- 
illusionment, had  passed  over  the  head  of  Bumham  leaving  it 
untouched,  seemed  to  emphasise  the  pathos  of  the  change  which 
they  had  wrought  in  me.  Therefore,  as  I  gazed  out  upon  the 
peaceful,  sleepy  scene,  my  heart  was  heavy  within  me. 

For  old  sake's  sake  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the  broken-down 
stone  pier  which  points  a  Httle  stumpy  finger  at  the  sea,  and  when 
I  had  skated  out  along  the  wet  slabs  to  the  end  I  became  suddenly 
aware  that  it  was  already  occupied  by  a  sohtary  figure  that  crouched 
above  a  camp-stool  upon  which  it  was  seated.  As  I  drew  near  I 
saw  that  it  was  the  figure  of  an  old  man  who  held  in  his  tremulous 
hands  a  fishing-rod  with  which  he  was  angling  feebly  and  ineffectu- 
ally for  hypothetical  fishes.  There  is  always,  to  my  mind,  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  patience  of  the  persistent  and  unsuccessful 
fisherman,  something  indicative  of  a  woefully  slackened  vitality 
that  renders  possible  this  long-drawn  triumph  of  unrewarded  hope 
over  an  experience  that  holds  no  promise;  and  in  this  case,  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  pathos  was  deeper  than  usual,  so  old  and  bent 
and  feeble  was  the  man  who  sat  there,  so  shaky  the  hold  he  had 
upon  his  rod,  so  weak  the  efforts  he  made  to  cast  his  line  far  out 
from  the  pier-head. 

'I  hope  my  presence  won't  interfere  with  your  sport,  sir,'  I 
hazarded  when  I  came  up  to  him. 

He  looked  up  at  me  out  of  two  dull,  steel-grey  eyes,  deeply 
sunken  in  a  face  lined,  crossed,  and  recrossed  with  a  network  of 
wrinkles,  a  face  from  which  the  colour  had  been  parched  by  age 
till  the  hue  had  become  that  of  a  piece  of  charred  paper.    A  heavy 

te  moustache  hung  over  his  mouth,  and  beneath  it  the  shrunken 

L  wagged  in  a  sort  of  palsy. 

'  Not  at  all,'  he  said  in  a  voice  that  was  so  quiet,  so  far  away, 

)  it  was  almost  a  whisper.    '  Not  at  all.    There  are  not  many 

here  to  be  frightened,  for  one  thing ;  besides,  I  always  like 

-««iy.' 
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'  That's  veiy  nice  of  you,'  I  said,  as  I  seated  myself  on  the 
edge  of  the  pier  at  his  side.     *"  Have  you  caught  anything  ? ' 

'  No/  he  repUed,  with  a  short  laugh  that  sounded  somehow  as 
though  he  were  laughing  at  himself.  '  No,  I  haven't  caught  any- 
thing.   I  haven't  even  had  a  bite  for  days.' 

I  laughed  too. 

^  Do  you  fish  here  much  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  All  day  and  every  day,  I  think ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  not 
too  cold.' 

*  And  do  you  never  catch  anything  ?  '  I  inquired. 

*  Sometimes,'  he  answered  in  the  same  passionless  way.  *  Some- 
times, but  not  often.'  Then,  after  a  pause,  '  I  fear  you  must  think 
me  a  very  foolish  old  fellow,  but,  you  see,  you  are  young ;  you  are 
still  at  the  time  of  life  when  a  man  can  do  things.  I,  why,  I  haven't 
even  enough  nerve  left  to  play  golf  1  I've  done  everything  that  I 
am  ever  going  to  do.  Now  I  am  waiting — ^waiting  for  the  end ; 
and  while  I  wait,  I  want  only  quiet  and  a  great  peace  so  that  I  may 
listen  to  the  voices  of  other  days,  feel  the  throb  of  the  life  that  once 
was  mine,  to — how  does  it  go  ? — 

To  live  again  in  memory 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy, 

Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handf  uls  of  grey  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass  I ' 

He  mouthed  the  words  lovingly,  speaking,  as  it  seemed,  more 
to  himself  than  to  me,  and  I  sat  silent,  watching  him.  His  old  eyes 
had  in  them  a  steady  patience,  which  was  not  only  the  patience  of 
the  undefeatable  fisherman.  He  had  said  that  he  was  waiting— 
waiting  for  tHe  end ;  and  the  moment  that  he  had  uttered  the 
words  they  had  seemed  to  supply,  in  some  sort,  the  key-note  of 
the  man.  He  sat  there,  at  the  end  of  the  old  pier,  himself  so  old 
and  bowed  and  time-worn,  waiting,  without  hurry,  without  fear, 
without  any  trace  of  the  fever  of  expectancy,  but  with  an  immense 
settled  calm  and  patience,  not  for  the  fish  that  never  came,  but 
for  the. End,  to  whose  certain  coming  he  offered  neither  a  welcome 
nor  a  prayer  for  delay. 

*I,  too,  have  been  living  "again  in  memory"  this  morning, 
sir,'  I  said  presently.  Somehow  one  '  sir'd '  the  old  fellow  instinc- 
tively, and  not  only  by  reason  of  his  years.  '  It  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  I  was  last  at  Bumham,  and  the  marvellous 
absence  of  all  change  in  the  old  place  contrasts  so  acutely  with  the 
changes  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  myself  that  my  mind  has  been 
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numiiig  back  tlirongh  the  past,  arraigning  the  years  that  have 
gone  over  my  head  and  the  part  which  I  have  played  in  them,  as  I 
never  can  remember  to  have  done  before.' 

*  Ah ! '  he  said,  with  a  long  in-drawing  of  his  breath.  *  So  you 
have  felt  it  too !  That  is  the  genius  of  Bumham !  It  is  itself 
BO  unchanging  that  it  furnishes,  as  it  were,  a  blank  canvas  upon 
which  the  pictures  of  the  years,  and  of  everything  those  years 
have  held — ^for  you,  for  me,  for  all  of  us — ^are  cast  with  such  a 
wealth  of  colour,  of  detail,  of  distinctness,  that  here,  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  all  the  world  besides,  it  is  given  to  a  man  to  live  through 
each  one  of  them  again  in  imagination  with  something  of  the 
actuality  that  belonged  to  it  when  the  past  was  the  present.  That 
is  why  I  come  to  Bumham  ;  that  is  why  I  sit  here  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day — dreaming,  and  making  beUef  to  fish.  But  yon 
— ^f o:^ve  me,  you're  so  young ;  yours  is  still  the  time  for  doing. 
Don't  waste  it  in  dreams,  man ;  don't  waste  it  in  dreams !  The 
time  when  the  will  to  do  is  with  you  yet,  but  the  power  to  do  has 
been  taken  from  you  utterly — when  you  lack  even  enough  of  nerve 
for  golf — will  come  all  too  soon.  When  it  comes,  as  come  it  must, 
let  there  be  something  done  to  furnish  food  for  dreams — not  dreams 
of  the  future,  such  as  young  men  cherish,  empty  hopes  that  torture 
and  elude,  but  dreams  of  the  past,  of  big  emotions  tasted,  of  the 
raw,  red  wine  pressed  from  the  grapes  of  life  to  the  last,  least  drop, 
of  great  things  done,  of  a  man's  record,  such  as  a  man  may  take 
before  his  Maker,  humble  by  reason  of  its  blemishes,  humble,  but 
not  ashamed ! ' 

The  old  steel-grey  eyes  were  flashing,  the  hands,  from  which  the 
rod  had  fallen,  had  lost  their  palsy  as  they  clenched  and  unclenched 
in  passionate  gesticulation,  the  bent  frame  was  straightened,  the 
tired,  even  voice  was  ringing  with  enthusiasm.  I  thought  of 
Browning's  lines,  of  the 

stick,  once  Are  from  end  to  end ; 
Now,  ashei  save  the  tip  that  holds  a  spark  I 

and  it  seemed  to  me  that  mine  had  been  the  breath  which,  all 
fittingly,  had  fanned  that  spark  to  flame. 
'  I've  done  my  share  of  work  up  to  now,'  I  said.  '  I've  only 
b  come  up  to  breathe  preparatory  for  another  dive  into  the 
tex.  I  have  more  than  a  score  of  years  of  service  behind  me, 
if  life  and  health  hold  out,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  nearly  as 
'^  more  ahead  of  me.    My  time  for  doing,  as  you  say,  sir,  is 
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not  yet  done,  and  yet,  when  I  look  back  over  the  past,  I  don't 
squeeze  much  satisfaction  out  of  it.  I've  done  so  little  of  the 
much  I  once  hoped  to  do ;  so  much  remains  to  be  done  that  I  know 
now  I  shall  never  accomplish.  It  is  all  really  rather  a  failure,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.' 

'  That  is  because  you  have  not  lived  long  enough  yet,'  he  replied, 
with  calm  conviction.  '  Wait  till  the  time  for  doing  is  over,  wait 
till  you  have  outlived  ambition,  till  you  can  get,  as  it  were,  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  your  life  at  last.  Then  you  will  see  life — ^your  life— 
clearly,  and  see  it  whole.  The  mistakes  will  be  there,  the  aiu, 
ay,  and  the  regrets ;  but  if  you  have  done  something — something 
to  justify  your  existence — God  being  merciful,  you  will  leam, 
perhaps,  to  forgive  yourself,  even  as  God  will  forgive  you ;  and  it 
may  be  much  will  be  pardoned  you,  because  you  have  done- 
much  ! ' 

'  It  is  a  comforting  creed,'  I  said,  rather  bitterly. 

'  Yet  it  is  the  creed  our  Lord  preached,'  he  said  gravely.  '  I 
dare  say  the  man  with  the  two  talents  often  told  himself  in  his  old 
age  that  he  might  have  turned  them  into  something  more  than  four, 
yet  I  don't  think  his  Master  was  hard  upon  him.  When  we  are 
young  we  think  we  have  five  talents,  and  we  Jcnow  that  we  shall 
convert  them  into  twenty.  When  a  man  reaches  your  age  he 
knows  that  he  has  only  two  talents,  and  he  thinks  that  he  very  likely 
won't  succeed  in  making  four  of  them.  When  you  are  as  old  as 
I  am  you  will  see  that  you  had  only  one,  or  part  of  one,  and  you 
will  leam  to  thank  God  upon  your  knees  if  you  have  not  left  that 
to  rust  in  a  napkin.    Where  has  your  service  been  ?  ' 

*  In  the  East,  sir,'  I  replied. 

'  The  East  I  The  East ! '  he  repeated,  turning  the  word  upon 
his  tongue  as  though  it  had  (as  in  very  truth  it  has)  a  flavour  of 
its  own.  '  The  oldest  of  the  continents — ^and  the  youngest ! 
Asia  and  Age  are  one,  for  every  man  who  has  eyes  wherewith  to  see, 
an  imagination  to  give  him  a  glimpse  into  the  tremendous  Past, 
a  brain  and  a  heart  to  aid  him  to  an  understanding  of  something 
of  her  marvels  and  her  mysteries  ;  but  in  the  mind  of  every  Anglo- 
Asiatic  who  is  worth  his  salt,  Asia  and  Touth  are  also  one !  We 
went  to  Asia  boys,  we  came  back  old  men,  no  matter  what  our 
age  was  !  Youth  and  Asia  were  both  ours  for  a  space,  and  in  leaving 
Asia  we  left  our  Youth  behind.  It  was  the  biggest  gift  that  a  man 
could  give,  and  we  gave  it  to  her,  our  Mistress — gave  it  ungrudg- 
ingly, with  both  hands,  and  we  asked  for  nothing  in  return !    Yet 
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she  gave  us  something — memories :  memories  of  Asia  and  of 
Youth,  eternal  memories  that  will  be  with  us  to  the  end — ^the  end 
for  which  I  sit  waiting,  while  I  dream  and  dream  and  make  believe 
to  catch  mythical  fish ! ' 

Again  he  laughed  softly,  as  though  the  picture  of  himjself  which 
his  last  words  had  painted  struck  him  as  whimsical ;  but  to  me, 
since  my  'time  for  doing'  was  not  yet  ended,  albeit  Asia  had 
robbed  me  of  my  youth,  and  since  the  years  had  not  yet  brought 
to  me  his  fuU  measure  of  peace  and  of  contentment,  the  contrast 
between  the  vigorous  past  and  the  inertia  of  the  present  was  a 
thing  of  infinite  pathos. 

For  a  while  I  sat  smoking  in  silence.  Then  the  old  man  spoke 
again. 

*  Do  I  weary  you  with  my  haverings  and  my  memories  ?  No  ? 
Well,  to  me,  as  to  others  of  my  years,  the  things  of  long  ago  are  more 
vivid,  more  real,  than  the  happenings  of  yesterday.  I  live  in  the 
past,  as  all  men  must  who  have  no  future — save  the  end.  Will 
you  bear  with  an  old  man's  foibles  and  share  with  me  my  memories, 
or — or  would  it  bore  you  too  much  ?  ' 

*  Bore  me,  sir  ?  *  I  said.  *  Of  course  it  won't !  *  For  indeed 
the  old  fellow  interested  me  keenly.  *  I'm  down  on  my  luck  this 
morning,  disheartened  by  the  past,  despairing  rather  about  the 
future,  not  too  pleased  with  the  present.  It  is  good  to  think  that 
there  are  some  men,  at  any  rate,  whose  memories  can  give  both 
comfort  and  contentment  when  the  struggle  is  at  last  ended.' 

*  Don't  mistake  me,'  he  said  musingly.  'My  past  is  full  of 
blemishes,  fuU  of  mistakes,  packed  closely  with  false  moves,  with 
things  I  would  fain  have  otherwise,  only,  all  that  is  irreparable, 
done  with,  past.  There  are  broken  bits  that  no  man  can  pick  up, 
do  what  he  will.  My  solace  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  I  have  been 
young,  that  I  have  Uved,  that  I  have  used  my  life — let  its  failures 
be  what  they  may — and  that  God  has  let  me  do  a  few  things  which 
even  now  appear  to  me  to  have  been  worth  doing. 

*  It  seems  like  blowing  my  own  trumpet — like  bakhing,  as  we 
~"'ii  to  say — to  put  these  memories  of  mine  into  words,  but  I 

't  mean  it  so.  You  see,  the  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  was 
.eone  so  different  from  the  man  I  now  am  that  I  hardly  realise 
;  I  am,  in  truth,  speaking  of  myself.    To-day,  as  I  have  told 

,  I  haven't  an  atom  of  nerve  left  in  me  ;  then Well,  let  us 

it  vanity,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  like  a  father's  pride  in  his  son, 
— I'a  T^n'de  in  his  father,  it  is  so  impersonal,  so  remote. 
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*  There  comes  to  every  man  under  the  sun,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  the  "  tide  in  his  affairs  ''  which,  though  it  may  not  lead  on 
to  fortune,  nor  yet  down  to  ruin,  proves  him,  shows  what  is  in  him, 
brings  out  anything  worth  counting  that  may  be  latent  in  him, 
and  exposes  his  weaknesses  too,  often  enough.  That  tide  came  to 
me  in  the  Terrible  Year— in  '67 — ^which  found  us  English  folk, 
little  handfuls  of  us,  isolated,  almost  defenceless,  facing  the  browQ 
millions  who  for  once  were  banded  together  against  us  by  hate  and 
wrath.  I  was  an  Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner  of  sorts,  stowed 
away  in  a  God-forsaken  district  at  the  Back  of  Beyond,  and  had  been 
so  long  alone  among  the  natives  that  I  could  not  speak  half-a-dozen 
sentences  of  my  own  language  without  slipping  in  a  word  or  two  of 
Persian  or  Hindustani.  I  prided  myself  upon  having  my  fingezB 
on  the  pulse  of  native  life  in  that  district,  and  upcm  knowing  as 
much  about  the  dusky  insides  of  Orientals  as  is  good  for  any  man, 
but  for  months  before  the  trouble  came  I  was  uneasy.  Things 
were  going  forward  of  which  I  could  not  get  the  hang.  There  was 
a  sort  of  undercurrent  of  whisperings  whose  meaning  I  could  not 
catch,  that  yet  was  somehow  audible  at  the  back  of  the  familiar 
speech.  There  was  mystery  in  the  air ;  you  felt  it,  yet  could  find 
to  it  no  key.    It  was  like  smelling  blood,  like  snielling  blood  I 

*  During  those  months  I  knew  what  it  is  to  be  possessed  by  a 
demon  of  fear !  I  was  so  afraid  that  I  did  not  dare  report  to  head- 
quarters lest  men  should  know  what  a  coward  I  was ;  besides,  I 
had  nothing  tangible  to  report.  I  told  myself  that  it  was  all  fancy, 
that  Asia  was  playing  the  devil  with  me,  that  I  was  losing  my  nerve. 
I  longed  to  apply  for  leave — ^they  used  to  give  you  long  spells  of 
furlough  after  a  ten  years'  tour  of  service  in  those  days — but  I  was 
ashamed  to  ask  for  it  simply  because  I  knew  in  the  heart  of  me  that 
it  was  blank,  unreasoning  fear  that  prompted  the  desire.  So  I 
hung  on,  hung  on  with  both  hands,  as  it  were,  shuddering  with  funk. 
It  was  a  devil  of  a  bad  time — ^the  worst  in  my  life — and  it  taught 
me  things  about  myself  that  left  me  sick  with  shame.  I  was  await- 
ing a  catastrophe — I  knew  not  what — ^and  was  convinced  that  when 
it  came  it  would  find  me  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal« 
an  empty  thing  and  vain.  They  searched  the  soul  of  me,  those 
months ! 

*  I  was  in  the  deepest  folds  of  the  Dark  Valley  when  Harold 
(that  was  not  his  real  name)  came  up  into  my  district  to  shoot^ 
bringing  his  wife  and  sister  with  him.  I  did  not  know  him  from 
Adam,  and  I  had  not  seen  a  European  lady  for  over  three  years, 
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so  I  was  a  bit  bothered  by  the  intmaion.  I  felt  shy  and  awkward 
in  the  company  of  the  ladies,  was  ashamed  of  the  unkempt  appear- 
ance which  I  knew  myself  to  present,  and  was  so  out  of  the  habit 
of  dealing  with  white  folkthat  I  was  only  too  glad  to  ship  the  party 
off  into  a  comer  of  the  district  where  game  was  plentiful  as  soon  as 
I  could  contrive  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  I  did  not 
care  much  for  Harold,  nor  yet  for  his  sister,  though  she  was  a  pretty 
girl,  but  Mrs.  Harold  charmed  and  &scinated  me.  Harold  was  a 
cranky  sort  of  b^gar,  always  grousing  about  the  natives  and  about 
his  surroundings  in  a  fashion  that  got  upon  my  nerves.  His  sister 
turned  up  her  nose  at  most  things,  including  me,  and  took  every- 
thing that  was  done  for  her  as  though  it  was  her  right,  without 
acknowledgment  or 'Thank  you' ;  not  that  I  wanted  to  be  thanked, 
but  I  disliked  being  treated  as  a  kind  of  upper  servant.  Mrs. 
Harold  was — ^well,  just  everjrthing  that  a  woman  can  be !  Beauti- 
ful, with  a  sort  of  glory  of  beauty  that  yet  had  in  it  a  certain  dainty 
dignity  that  held  her  worlds  above  you,  and  good — ^you  could  see 
the  goodness  looking  out  of  her  eyes — ^and  Idnd,  in  thought  and 
deed.  I  have  never  seen  anybody  like  her  before  or  since ;  there 
never  can  have  been  another  like  her.  God  broke  the  mould  in 
which  she  was  cast ;  the  world  would  be  different  from  what  it  is 
if  there  were  many  made  in  her  image  and  likeness ! 

*  Tet,  as  I  tell  you,  I  shipped  them  of!  as  quickly  as  I  could. 
I  hated  to  think  what  a  boor  she  must  find  me,  and  after  they  were 
gone  I  used  to  wake  up  in  the  night  and  go  hot  and  cold  all  over 
at  the  thought  of  the  awkward,  inept,  stupid  things  that  I  had 
said  and  done  in  her  presence.  And  more  than  ever  I  was  ashamed 
because  I  knew  myself  to  be  afraid— to  go  in  deadly  terror  of 
whisperings  and  of  shadows  that  might,  after  all,  be  only  the 
creatures  of  my  imagination. 

^  I  had  had  a  bad  time  before  they  came ;  I  had  a  worse  time 
still  after  they  had  gone.  I  had  lost  faith  in  myself  ages  before ; 
now  I  began  to  lose  faith  in  my  work,  to  ask  that  merciless,  eternal 
question  Cui  bono  ?  Cut  bono  f  When  a  white  man  in  the  East 
once  falls  to  setting  himself  that  riddle  be  is  in  a  woefully  bad 
case.  So  long  as  we  can  feel  that  we  are  doing  something  that 
justifies  our  presence  east  of  Suez  we  can  hold  on,  we  can  fight, 
we  can  endure.  Doubt  as  I  then  doubted,  and  the  devil  of  despair 
has  you  in  his  grip  ! 

*The  Harolds  had  been  gone  a  matter  of  some  three  weeks 
when  the  news  reached  me  of  the  outbreak  down  country.    I  was 
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sitting  on  my  verandah,  smoking  my  pipe  and  dreaming,  wlien 
Haji  Muhammad  Akhbar,  one  of  the  leading  natives  of  the  place, 
came  to  me  suddenly  out  of  the  luminous  darkness  of  the  night. 
There  was  nothing  to  give  me  a  hint  of  what  was  coming,  but  the 
moment  I  saw  him  my  heart  stood  still,  and  I  knew  that  my  shadowy 
fears  had  at  last  materialised.  He  was  shaking  with  excitement 
as  he  told  me  of  the  mutiny  of  our  troops  down  south,  and  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  disafEection  was  spreading.  I  believe  that 
in  many  out-of-the-way  stations  the  intelligence  was  received  by 
Englishmen  at  first  with  blank  incredulity,  but  to  me  it  came,  in 
some  sort,  as  something  for  which  I  had  been  waiting,  something 
that  I  was  expecting,  almost  as  something  which  I  already  knew, 
and  it  brought  with  it  a  sensation  of  utter  helplessness  and  of 
ungovernable  fear !  Englishmen,  it  is  said,  are  brave.  They 
may  be  ;  I  don't  know.  But  here,  at  any  rate,  was  one  EngUshman 
who  was  mad  afraid  ! 

*  I  can  remember  sitting  grasping  the  arms  of  my  chair  while 
the  whole  world  went  round  and  round  with  me,  and  through  the 
chaos  came  the  voice  of  Haji  Muhanmiad  Akhbar,  quivering  with 
excitement,  its  tones  rising  in  mocking,  triumphant  cadences  as 
though  they  belonged  to  some  devil  who  was  foretelling  the  ruin  of 
the  British  in  India. 

' "  The  disaffection  spreadeth  fast,"  he  was  sayings  when 
presently  the  meaning  of  his  words  was  borne  in  upon  my  numbed 
brain.  ''  This  very  night  it  is  known  in  our  bazaars ;  to-morrow 
the  villages  also  will  know.  Then,  perhaps — ^who  knoweth  save 
Allah,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate  ? — the  Raj  of  the  Sahib-log 
will  have  its  ending  in  blood,  as  in  blood  it  also  had  its  b^inning ! 
But  this  time,  or  so  it  seems,  it  will  not  be  the  blood  of  our  people 
only  that  will  be  shed,  nor  will  it  be  the  turn  of  our  women-folk  to 
be  made  chattels  for  the  pleasure  of  new  husbands  1 " 

*  At  that  word  fear  left  me  and  a  great  wrath  alone  remained. 
I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  in  an  instant  I  had  him  by  the  throat. 

*  "  Have  a  care,  dog,"  I  cried,  as  I  shook  him  to  and  fro  while 
he  gasped  and  whined  and  struggled.  ^'Have  a  care  for  thy 
words  and  for  thy  deeds.  The  Raj  of  the  Sahib-log  is  not  yet 
ended,  and  if  blood  is  to  be  let,  see  that  it  be  not  thine  !  In  this 
district  /  am  the  Raj  of  the  English,  and  so  long  as  there  is  life 
left  in  me,  so  long  shall  the  Raj  endure,  and  so  long  shall  pig-folk 
like  thee  have  a  watch  over  their  doings  and  a  bridle  upon  their 
lipSy  lest  more  evil  things  befall  them  t  " 
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*  I  threw  him  from  me  half  strangled,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
all  abjectness  and  entreaty,  while  I  still  qtiivered  with  a  passion 
of  anger. 

*  "  Begone ! "  I  cried,  spuming  him  with  my  foot.  "  Begone, 
and  tell  to  the  people  of  the  bazaars  and  viUages  that  the  Raj 
hath  still  something  of  life  left  in  it,  and  how  thou  hast  this  night 
tasted  of  its  quaUty."  He  gathered  himself  together  and,  whining 
excuses,  dropped  back  into  the  darkness  whence  he  had  come. 

^  When  he  had  gone,  I  stood  for  an  instant  dazed  in  a  world 
that  had  of  a  sudden  been  shattered  about  my  head.  I  realised 
for  the  first  time  a  fact  which  I  had  always  known — the  dispro- 
portion of  the  white  man's  numbers  in  India  to  those  of  the  people 
of  the  soil.  It  brought  to  me  something  of  the  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness and  of  impotence  which  a  child  knows  when  he  finds 
himself  alone  and  in  the  dark,  when  he  finds  himself  in  imagination 
opposing  his  tiny  personahty  to  the  immensity  of  the  universe — 
something  of  the  sense  of  utter  impotence  that  comes  to  us  at 
times  in  nightmares.  And  the  fear  was  back  upon  me  again  in 
all  its  cruel,  overwhelming  force.  The  catastrophe  had  befallen, 
and  for  months  I  had  told  myself  that  when  it  arrived  it  would 
find  me  wanting.  For  a  minute  or  two  that  forecast  was  fulfilled. 
I  was  quaking  body  and  soul,  dizzy,  dazed,  defeated. 

^  Then  the  words  which  Haji  Muhammad  Akhbar  had  spoken, 
hinting  of  the  fate  that  awaited  English  women  in  India,  flashed 
across  my  mind,  and  with  them  the  thought  of  the  one  woman 
in  India  who  mattered — of  Mrs.  Harold.  With  that  thought 
came  also  the  necessity  for  action,  and  when  a  man  is  called  upon 
to  act^  and  that  without  an  instant's  delay,  he  is  relieved  from 
the  curse  of  thinking.  It  is  the  habit  of  taking  thought,  of  letting 
the  imagination  have  full  play — ^it  is  that  habit,  more  than 
conscience,  believe  me,  that  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 

*  ELarold's  camp  lay  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  my  station, 
just  beyond  those  villages  whose  people  would  presently  know 
what  was  abeady  known  in  the  bazaars.  As  soon  as  the  news 
spread,  the  lives  of  Harold  and  of  his  wife  and  sister  would  not 

worth  a  moment's  purchase.  Could  I  find  a  messenger  whom 
:>uld  trust?  Could  I,  at  this  juncture,  trust  anybody  ?  I  hoped 
tf  I  could,  but  it  was  only  a  hope ;  I  could  not  be  sure,  and  the 

was  too  great.  In  a  second  of  inspiration  I  saw  that  I  must 
nyself .    I  never  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  necessity,  but  even  then 

^'^w  that  my  action  would  have  an  ugly  look ;  that  it  might 
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easily  be  interpreted  as  a  desertion  of  mj  post  in  the  hour  of  peril ; 
that  the  natives  might  so  translate  its  meaning,  and  see  in  what 
they  would  call  my  flight  the  fall  and  the  ending  of  tiie  British  Raj. 
I  think  that  during  the  weary  months  of  suspense  I  must  have 
exhausted  my  capacity  for  fear,  once  now  I  was  not  afraid  even 
of  being  thought  to  be  afraid,  even  of  doing  that  which  might  have 
the  appearance  of  a  craven  act. 

*  I  shpped  out  of  the  bungalow,  went  to  the  stables,  found  and 
saddled  my  mare,  locked  the  stables  securely  behind  me,  and  rode 
out  into  the  darkness.  The  aaises  had  all  gone  down  to  the  bazaar 
to  hear  the  news,  and  not  a  soul  in  the  bungalow  or  behind  it  was 
aware  of  my  going.  There  was  a  hum  like  that  of  a  disturbed 
beehive  coming  from  the  bazaar,  where  lights  were  blazing  and 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  drums  and  tomtoms  pulsed  and  throbbed 
with  a  fevered,  restless  beat.  Tou  could  feel  the  exdtement  by 
which  the  place  was  possessed  tingling  in  the  air  like  electricity. 
I  took  a  path  which  soon  led  me  clear  of  the  town,  and  directly 
I  was  in  the  open  country  I  put  the  mare  into  a  hard  canter,  and 
headed  for  the  Harolds'  camp.  The  memory  of  that  ride  is  witii 
me  yet  as  a  thing  of  yesterday — the  darkness  of  the  night  throu^ 
which  I  was  speeding,  the  vast  shapeless  shadows  that  rose  up 
before,  shd  past  me,  and  dropped  behind,  the  half-seen  kine  that 
made  reluctant  way  for  me  as  I  cantered  across  the  grazing-grounds, 
the  dogs  that  barked  from  the  villages  as  I  rattled  past,  the 
droning  voices  of  men  intoning  the  Euran,  the  crowing  of  untimely 
cocks,  and  the  quivering  emotions  that  jostled  one  another  within 
me,  aU  combined  with  the  pace  at  which  I  was  travelling  to  make 
one  vivid  picture  that,  as  I  conjure  it  up  again  before  my  mind's 
eye,  sets  me  thriUing  with  the  strenuous  excitement  of  that  hour. 
Also  that  ride  holds  for  me,  in  some  sort,  the  very  essence  of  my 
youth.  These  old  knees  grow  strong  again  for  an  elusive  instant 
as  I  feel  them  gripping  the  saddle ;  energy  and  strength  again  are 
mine  as  I  feel  myself  borne  forward  at  that  impetuous  pace  with  the 
efiortless  abandon  that  belongs  to  early  manhood.  The  time  for 
dreaming  and  for  fear  was  ended,  and  I  knew  it.  The  time  for 
action  had  come,  and  with  it  a  sort  of  intoxication  of  recklessness 
that  filled  me  with  a  fierce  joy  and  pride.  I  was  happy  then, 
supremely  happy,  and  I  can  remember  that,  as  I  dashed  across 
the  open  country,  I  threw  my  arms  aloft  in  a  frenzy  of  exultation 
because  a  big  emergency  had  come,  and  at  last,  at  last,  I  was  sure 
of  myself !    It  was  a  glorious  hour,  that  hour  of  reaction  after 
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long  depression  and  despair^  and  its  glowing  memories  are  with 
me  yet ! 

*  It  was  only  a  little  after  midnight  that  I  reached  my  destina- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  I  had  rubbed  my  mare  down  and  tethered 
her,  I  contrived,  not  without  difficulty,  to  arouse  Harold.  There 
was  a  little  moonlight  showing  by  then,  and  I  led  him  away  from 
the  tents,  and  told  him  the  news  that  had  come  in* 

*  "  You  mustn't  lose  a  second,"  I  said.  **  The  one  chance  of 
safety  lies  in  Mrs.  Harold  and  your  sister  getting  to  the  fort  as  soon 
as  may  be." 

*  **  And  do  you  seriously  believe  all  this  rubbish  !  "  Harold 
inquired,  standing  there  in  his  pyjamas,  his  face  unnaturally 
white  in  the  moonUghk 

'"Ido,"l8aid. 

*  "  On  no  better  grounds  than  mere  native  yup  1  *' 

*  '*  On  that  and  on  a  hundred  and  one  things  that  have  gone 
before  and  now  have  a  new  meaning,"  I  replied. 

*  "  Well,  I  don't  beheve  a  word  of  it,"  he  said  sneeringly.  **  Life 
wouldn't  be  worth  having  in  India  if  one  let  oneself  be  scared  by 
every  rumour,  by  every  Ke  the  natives  tell,  by  every  shadow. 
It's  all  rot,  man ;  a  canard  of  the  worst.  If  there  had  been 
anything  in  it,  you  would  have  had  some  official  intimation 
before  this." 

*"  They've  got  their  hands  pretty  full  down  country,  I'm 
thinking,"  I  rejoined.  '*  They  won't  have  leisure  to  think  about 
out-stations  for  a  bit.  If  we  wait  for  official  intimations,  we  shall 
wait  too  long." 

'  "  Well,  we'll  talk  it  over  in  the  morning,'*  he  said  with  a  yawn, 
stretching  himself  insolently. 

' "  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort "  I  said,  and  I  could  hear 
my  voice  vibrating  with  anger.  *'  You  may  think  that  I  am  a 
coward,  if  you  like,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  take  any  chances.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  thing  is  a  true  bill.  I'm  responsible  for  what 
happens  in  this  district,  and  by  God,  man,  you  have  got  to  do  what 
Tiay!" 

' "  Well,  I  do  think  that  you  are  rather  a  nervous  person,"  said 
»rold,  with  a  laugh  for  which  I  itched  to  strike  him.     ^'  It  is  an 

mense  bore  being  turned  upside  down  hke  this  for  nothing;  but 

*11  see  what  my  wife  says." 

*  **  Let  me  speak  to  her,  please,"  I  said,  and  "  As  you  will,"  he 
vroroi]  ^th  a  shrug. 
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'We  walked  back  to  the  tent  in  silence,  and  presently  Mis. 
Haiold  came  out  to  us,  her  long,  slim  figure  wrapped  in  a  white 
dressing-gown. 

*  "  Tour  husband  thinks  that  I  am  an  alarmist,"  I  said,  "  but 
I  have  information  of  a  general  mutiny  of  our  troops  down  country, 
and  I  hnow  that  the  news  is  true.  I  have  left  my  post  in  a  moment 
of  extreme  emergency  in  order  to  bring  you  all  in  to  my  fort,  which 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  safety  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  offer 
you.  Everything,  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  depends  upon  my 
getting  back  before  daybreak,  and  before  the  natives  know  that 
I  have  left  the  place ;  but  I  won't  go  without  you.  Will  you 
come — now,  at  once  ?  "  i 

* "  Yes,'*  she  said  simply,  bending  those  grave,  true  eyes  of 
hers  steadily  upon  me.  ^'  We  will  come,  of  course.  And  thank 
you.  You  have  risked  a  great  deal  to  come  to  us ;  we  understand 
that,  and  we  are  grateful." 

* "  Of  course,"  chimed  in  Harold,  grudgingly.  "  No  doubt 
you  did  what  you  thought  right,  and  of  course  we'll  do  what  you 
wish ;  but  it  all  appears  to  me  to  be  a  trifle  melodramatic  and 
unnecessary — *  moving  incidents  by  flood  and  fleld,'  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  don't  you  know.  Much  better  in  the  story-books  than 
in  real  life,  especially  when  it  robs  a  tired  man  of  his  sleep." 

^  It  took  the  best  part  of  an  hour  to  make  all  ready,  and  Miss 
Harold  joined  her  brother  in  his  scofiings  at  the  news  and  at  its 
bearer,  but  I  cared  little  enough  for  that.  I  knew  that  the  event 
would  prove  me  to  have  been  right ;  Mrs.  Harold  had  thanked 
me  and  had  shown  that  she  understood.  I  asked  for  nothing 
more. 

*  I  rode  at  her  side  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  that 
night,  and  the  sight  of  her  willowy  figure,  swaying  gently  to  the 
motion  of  her  horse,  and  of  her  calm,  steadfast  face,  which  the 
faint  moonlight  only  half  revealed,  made  me  feel  as  though  I  was 
journeying  through  the  darkness  in  the  company  of  a  guardian 
angel.  The  sense  of  my  proximity  to  her,  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  her  safety  must  largely  depend  upon  me,  upon  my 
efforts,  upon  my  wits,  upon  my  courage,  infused  into  me  a  new 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  fixed  my  determination  to  come  out 
top,  or  die,  sohd  as  a  rock.  I,  who  had  been  so  mightily  afraid, 
longed  now,  positively  longed  to  fight  with  dragons,  not  only  for 
the  British  Raj  in  my  httle  comer  of  India,  but  for  her.  That  was 
a  glowing  hour  too,  and  I  thank  God  for  it ! 
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*  Just  after  daybreak  we  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  I  led  the  way  up  to  my  fort,  which  lay  to  the  right  of  my 
bungalow,  by  a  route  that  passed  through  the  uttermost  fringe 
of  the  crowded  native  ant-heap.  It  was  just  as  well,  for  though 
it  was  so  early  the  place  was  thronged,  and  in  a  little  open  space 
a  Muhammadan  mendicant  in  a  long  green  gown  was  exhorting 
the  people.  His  face,  Hvid  with  excitement  and  contorted  with 
enthusiasm,  was  straining  heavenward,  and  his  long,  white  beard 
flew  back  over  his  shoulder  as  he  poured  out  a  stream  of  fierce 
words  and  jibes  that  bit  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He 
was  foretelling  the  downfall  of  the  British  Raj,  the  extinction  of 
the  infidel,  and  victory  to  the  Children  of  the  Prophet  in  the  great 
Jehad  now  breaking  over  India.  I  could  catch  many  of  the  brutal 
insidts  he  was  pouring  upon  our  people,  of  the  promises  he  was 
making  to  those  who  would  rise  against  us,  and  I  tell  you  my  blood 
ran  hot  with  rage  as  I  Ustened  to  him. 

*  ^'  I  wish  we  had  half  a  company  of  our  fellows  here,"  said 
Harold  hoarsely  in  my  ear. 

'  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  at  him,  and  I  saw  that  he  had 
gone  white,  white  to  the  hps,  and  that  his  bridle-hand  was  trem- 
bling. 

*  A  native  in  the  crowd  yelled  something  in  a  raucous,  falsetto 
voice,  and  I  caught  the  words  at  once. 

* "  Your  fellows  down  country  have  mutinied  and  killed  their 
officers,"  I  cried  to  Harold.    ^'  Did  you  hear  what  that  man  said  ?  " 

*  "  Gtod  help  us  !  God  help  us  I  "  he  exclaimed  in  that  same 
hoarse,  tense  voice.  "  Let  us  get  on  ...  to  the  fort  ...  to  the 
fort ! " 

^  A  great  strapping  Muhammadan,  a  butcher  in  a  red  turban, 
leaped  from  the  crowd,  and  seized  the  rein  of  Mrs.  Harold's  horse 
with  one  hand.  The  other  held  a  meat  chopper.  The  horse 
reared,  and  I  saw  her  face  rigid  with  fear  as  she  gave  a  Uttle  cry. 
I  rose  in  my  stirrups,  raised  my  loaded  hunting-crop,  and  brought 
the  butt  down  full  between  the  fellow's  eyes.  He  dropped  like 
a  log,  and  I  heard  the  crunch  of  bones  as  Mrs.  Harold's  horse  came 
d     "n  upon  him  heavily. 

"  Get  on  to  the  fort,  Harold,  in  God's  name,  and  take  the 
If  i  with  you,"  I  cried  breathlessly,  for  now  I  was  laying  about 
n  "^th  that  heavy  butt,  and  the  people,  screaming  with  fear, 
in  .  tumbling  over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  get  beyond 
t]     ™*-*>\  of  my  aim. 
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*  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mis.  Harold's  face,  flushed  mUh  excite- 
ment, her  eyes  flashing  with  enthusiasm  and  a  sort  of  fierce  delist. 

*  "  Oh,  how  splendid  of  you ! "  she  cried.  "  How  splendid !  ** 
and  then  she  and  Harold  and  his  sister  were  off  at  a  gallop  up  tiie 
hill  towards  the  fort,  Harold  leading. 

^  The  crowd  had  fallen  back  before  me,  and  I  rode  straight  at 
the  Muhammadan  preacher.  He  never  moved,  and  the  words 
streamed  from  him  in  an  unbroken  torrent.  I  hit  him,  as  I  had 
hit  the  butcher,  full  between  the  eyes,  and  I  felt  the  bone  shatter 
beneath  the  blow.  Then  I  reined  in  my  horse  and  turned  upon  the 
people,  speaking  to  them  over  the  writhing  body  of  their  prophek 

*  **  Toudogs  1 "  I  cried.  **  Tou  dogs  who  dare  to  bark  because 
fools  tell  you  that  the  Raj  of  the  British  is  ended,  get  to  your 
kennels  like  the  whipped  curs  you  are !  And  when  sense  retumetii 
to  you,  come  to  me  at  the  fort  craving  pardon,  lest  I  send  word 
to  the  (Government  of  the  wickedness  in  your  hearts,  and  the  hide 
be  stripped  from  you  in  punishment !    Go !  " 

'  And  then,  why  then,  and  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  when  I 
recall  it — for  they  are  men^  these  Muhammadans  of  India,  thou^ 
like  children  they  be  easily  led  astray  or  aright  as  a  man  may 
chance  to  lead  them — the  crowd  set  up  a  throaty  shout,  not  of  rage 
or  of  defiance,  but  of  approval  and  admiration. 

*"It  is  well  done!"  cried  many  voices.  "It  is  well  done, 
and  behold  our  Sahib  is  a  man.  Let  the  Raj  stand  or  fall  elsewhere, 
here  the  Raj  and  our  Sahib  are  one ;  and  see,  the  Sahib  stands 
while  the  fool  who  spoke  vain  things  lies  yonder  in  the  dust !  It  is 
in  truth  well  done !  " 

*Haji  Muhammad  Akhbar  stood  forward,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  somewhat  swollen  as  to  the  neck,  but  it  was  he 
who  led  the  shouting,  and  "  It  was  well  done,  Sahib ! "  he  cried, 
"  And  behold,  the  Raj  stands  !  It  is  the  will  of  Allah,  the  Merciful, 
the  Compassionate ! " 

*  I  turned  my  horse  slowly,  and  walked  him  up  the  hill  to  the 
fort.  He  was  going  very  short,  poor  brute,  after  his  long  effort 
As  I  neared  the  gate  I  saw  that  the  Harolds  had  halted  to  see  what 
was  happening,  and  the  thirty  or  forty  troopers,  men  recruited 
for  the  most  part  from  the  neighbouring  hill-people,  thronged  the 
entrance,  jabbering  their  deUght.  There  was  scant  love  lost 
between  them  and  the  natives  of  the  town.  But  for  me  at  that 
moment  the  world  held  only  one  thing — ^Mrs.  Harold's  face— and 
that  too  said,  "  It  is  well  done ! "  and  I  think  also  "  Thank  you ! " 
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*  That  was  my  great  moment  I 

*  After  that  there  came  some  anxiouB  times^  but  in  the  end 
mine  was  one  of  the  districts  that  had  no  Mutiny  history — ^there 
were  heaps  of  them.  It  was  a  trying  time^  all  the  same,  though 
I  kept  the  work  going  as  regularly  as  though  nothing  untoward 
was  occurring  out  there  in  the  vast  battle-ground  of  British  India, 
and  it  tried  Harold  badly.  His  nerve  had  been  shaken  by  that 
soene  in  the  town,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  couldn't  "  come 
again,"  and  that  his  wife  saw  it.  I  know  she  did,  though  she  was 
too  brave  and  too  loyal  to  give  a  sign ;  and  the  thing  hurt  her  badly, 
and  me  through  her.  I  was  for  ever  trying  to  cover  up  Harold's 
lack  of  pluck  from  her  eyes,  but  he  would  not  let  it  be  hid.  Some- 
times a  man  who  is  full  of  fear  seems  to  lose  aU  shame ;  he  did, 
and  the  exhibition  was  somehow  degrading  to  all  of  us. 

*  At  last  it  was  safe  for  them  to  leave,  and  I  thanked  God  for 
it,  though  life  didn't  seem  to  offer  much  to  me  when  she  had  gone 
out  of  it.  Anyhow,  I  knew  it  was  the  only  thing  for  me,  if  I  was 
to  avoid  making  an  ass  of  myself,  and  she  .  .  .  well,  she  was  every- 
thing that  a  woman  ought  to  be ! 

*  The  evening  before  they  were  to  go  away  I  came  upon  her 
sitting  in  the  verandah  of  my  bungalow — ^we  had  moved  out  of 
the  fort  ages  before,  in  spite  of  Harold's  frenzied  protests — and 
she  began  to  speak  at  once  of  all,  she  was  pleased  to  say,  they  owed 
to  me. 

*  "  Don't !  "  I  said.  "  It  is  I  who  owe  a  debt — ^to  you.  It  is 
you  who  have  helped  me,  helped  me  to  play  the  man.' 

*  ^*  I  don't  think  you  wanted  much  help  to  do  that,"  she  said 
very  seriously.  I  remember  every  word  she  uttered  5  I  have 
repeated  them  to  myself,  so  often,  so  often. 

'"Ck)d  knows  I  do,"  I  said  roughly.  ^'And — and  I  want 
it  now  worse  than  ever  before  I  " 

*  At  that  she  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  little  sharp  inhalation, 
and  there  was  something  like  fear  in  her  eyes — ^those  brave,  true 
eyes  that  had  always  been  so  fearless. 

*  In  a  moment  we  were  on  our  feet,  facing  one  another,  and 
:  hands  were  in  mine.  I  knew  then,  I  know  now,  that  I  might 
ve  kissed  her — that  she  would  have  suffered  it,  partly  because 
I  was  sorry  for  me,  partly  because  she  liked  me,  partly  because 
I  was  grateful  to  me — and  the  bare  thought  set  all  my  young 
od  running  redder  in  every  vein.    But  ...  it  would  have  hurt 

;  she  would  have  given  me  something  she  could  never  take 
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back,  and  later  she  might  have  known  legiet.  Besides,  I  asked 
for  no  payment  for  the  service  of  body  and  sonl  that  I  had  given 
her  so  willingly,  so  gladly. 

*  Instead  I  stooped  and  kissed  her  hands. 

*  "  Goodbye  and  God  keep  you !  "  I  said,  and  turning  left  her. 

*  That,  I  know  now,  was  my  greatest  moment  of  all — a  moment 
that  might  so  easily  hfive  been  spoiled,  for  her,  for  me ! 

'So  now  instead  I  have  my  memories — ^memories  of  things 
done,  and  one  priceless  memory  of  a  thing  left  undone ;  and  now, 
as  I  sit  here  waiting  for  the  end,  they  give  me  all  I  ask  of  happiness 
and  of  contentment.' 

'  But  you  must  have  got  plenty  of  kitdos  for  keeping  that  district 
quiet  at  such  a  difficult  time,'  I  remarked. 

*  Kudos  f '  he  queried.  *  Oh  dear,  no !  You  see,  mine  was 
one  of  the  districts  which  had  no  Mutiny  history,  and  there  were 
heaps  of  them — Cheaps  of  them ! ' 
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The  poet  cried,  *  I  am  obsessed, 

And  out  of  joint  I  find  the  times  ; 

Silent  the  Muse  within  my  breast, 

And  lost  my  Dictionary  of  Rhymes.' 

With  that  he  bought  an  A  B  C, 

And  caught  a  train  at  ten  to  three. 

And  ere  the  sun  had  made  the  round 
Of  Neptune's  wash  and  Tellus'  ground, 
He  lay  full-fed  on  a  sunny  bank, 
Where  trees  were  leafy  and  grasses  rank. 
And  meads  were  lush  and  berries  ripe. 
And  filled  and  lit  a  favourite  pipe. 
And  said  to  himself,  '  I'll  dream  all  day 
On  a  bank  where  the  time  is  whiled  away.' 
Then,  wooed  by  the  sound  of  babbling  streams, 
Fair  visions  thronged  from  the  land  of  dreams  ; 
They  came  to  plague,  but  remained  to  bless 
His  mind's  subliminal  consciousness. 

The  first  was  a  maid  with  olive  skin. 

Dark  hair  looped  up  with  a  silver  pin. 

And  night-black  eyes,  and  an  oval  chin. 

She  spake  to  the  poet :  *  Wild  thyme  is  sweet. 

But  don't  let  it  grow  beneath  your  feet ; 

Eise  up,  rise  up,  and  follow  me 

To  the  banks  of  distant  Italy : 

For  Italian  skies  and  streams  are  blue. 

And  the  shepherd  pipes  to  the  happy  hills. 
And  sings  that  his  love  has  proved  untrue — 
In  the  way  that  loves  so  often  do — 
And  that  love,  after  all,  is  for  the  few, 

And  is  only  one  of  the  minor  ills. 
So  rise,  my  friend,  and  follow  me 
To  the  land  where  hearts  and  morals  are  free. 
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And  thee  will  I  show 
How  the  white  lilies  grow 
On  the  banks  of  distant  Italy/ 

But  the  poet  said,  '  Though  the  streams  be  blue, 

There  are  marshes,  Fve  heard,  and  malaria  too ; 

And  though  you  boast  of  your  cloudless  skies, 

I  understand  there  are  clouds— of  flies ; 

And  as  for  Italian  shepherds'  morals. 

It  wasn't  in  ethics  I  earned  my  laurels  ; 

If  hearts  are  free  I  will  let  them  be. 

And  I  will  not  go  where  the  white  lilies  grow 

(If  the  fact  that  you  mention  is  really  so) 

On  the  banks  of  distant  Italy.' 

Italy  passed ;  and  the  next  maid  came, 

And  the  poet  immediately  guessed  her  name ; 

For  she  bore  a  harp,  and  her  dress  was  green, 

And  her  dusky  hair  made  a  shadowy  screen, 

And  she  walked  with  the  grace  of  a  royal  race. 

And  Mr.  Yeats  would  have  called  her  Gathleen. 

She  spake,  and  her  voice  was  sweet  and  soft 

As  a  breeze  in  the  eaves  of  an  old  hay-loft : 

'  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  mists  are  drawn 

O'er  the  face  of  eve  and  the  &ce  of  dawn, 

Where  the  wild  hill  sleeps  as  the  wide  mist  creeps. 

And  weeping  wakes  and  waking  weeps ; 

Where  the  maids  are  picturesquely  dressed, 

And  their  cheeks  are  caressed  by  the  wet  south-west ; 

Where  the  pig  in  the  bog  for  potatoes  digs. 

And  the  people  partake  of  potatoes  and  pigs ; 

Where,  twilight  and  noon,  the  old  wives  croon 

Of  the  land  that  lies  beyond  all  eyes. 

East  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon  ? 

I  do  be  thinking,'  the  maiden  said, 

*  'Tis  easy  sailing  from  Holyhead.' 

And  the  poet  cried,  '  I  have  often  sailed 
For  the  land  of  Erin,  "  where  all  has  failed  ** ; 
And  the  breeze  that  brushes 
The  maidens'  cheeks 
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,    As  they  go  cattiDg  rushes 
On  Maegillicuddy  Seeks, 

And  the  mists  and  potatoes  and  pigs,  as  you  say. 
Are  doubtless  excellent  things  in  their  way ; 
But,  though  an  impartial  unprejudiced  man, 
I  hold  by  the  proverb  of  /jurjSip  ayap, 
Finding  the  pleasures  of  Ireland  pall 
When  the  Celtic  twilight  is  over  all : 
Yes,  /jLtjSev  ayap  is  the  song  I  sing, 
A  motto  to  which  I  intend  to  cling ; 
For  it's  Old  High  Dutch  for  Tiot  too  muchy 
Or  moderation  in  everything,' 
And  back  to  the  land,  where  mists  are  drawn 
O'er  the  fitce  of  eve  and  the  face  of  dawn 
Went  Cathleen,  daughter  of  Houlihaun. 

Followed  a  hundred  beautiful  shades, 
Their  countries'  representative  maids ; 
Bretons  and  Normans  and  Danes  and  Swedes, 

Dancers  of  Spain  with  castanets, 
The  graceful  shapes  the  Maremma  breeds, 

Turkish  houris  with  cigarettes,    • 
Dutch,  Tyrolese,  and  Portuguese, 
Flemish  and  Basque — 0,  a  maiden-masque 

Then,  as  the  threads  of  sleep  unravelled, 
The  poet  awoke :  and  he  cried,  *  I  have  travelled 
Far  from  the  land  where  I  was  bom, 
Through  the  Ivory  Gate  and  the  Grate  of  Horn. 
And  whether  it  be  that  nut-brown  stingo 
That 's  making  me  feel  so  remarkably  jingo, 
Or  what  it  may  be — I  cannot  explain — 
But  I'm  truly  relieved  to  be  home  again. 

0  maids,  each  one  your  country's  queen, 

Pretty  or  plain,  and  puny  or  plump. 
Types  of  Beauty  or  Hygiene, 

Depart,  evade,  excede,  erump ! 
Begone,  burnous.  Zouave,  and  smock. 

And  frills  that  tickle  the  foreign  taste : 

1  know  a  maid  in  a  holland  frock 

With  a  touch  of  Cambridge  blue  at  the  waist, 
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Who  would  tramp  with  me  through  highland  ling, 
Or  moorland  purples  or  midland  greens, 

When  storm-clouds  break  and  east  winds  sting, 
Which  would  blow  you  chits  to  smithereens. 

Grive  me  but  a  comer  of  English  ground, 

And  let  me  watch  the  endless  round 

Of  flower  and  fruit  and  blossom  and  seed 

In  hill  and  valley  and  tilth  and  mead : 

Shower  or  sun  suffices  us. 

Or  the  march  of  the  cirrho-cumulus, 

Or  the  rains  that  roar,  or  the  winds  that  whelm, 

And  the  sun-dappled  sward  beneath  the  elm, 

And  the  noble  oaks  that  Time  so  gnarls 

That  the  bumpkin  says  they  hid  King  Charles ; 

And  the  daffodils  and  sweet  blue-bells. 

And  the  wayside  smells,  and  the  dairy  smells. 

With  Tennyson's  bees  and  doves  in  the  trees, 

And  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  leas.' 

And  the  poet  went  back  to  the  Boae  and  Crown, 
And  dined  on  a  pound  of  steak,  washed  down 
With  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  true  nut-brown, 
And  in  the  morning  returned  to  town. 

F.   SiDGWICK. 
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EvBBYBODY  has  heard  of  the  Irish  Brigade  which,  from  the  days 
of  Sarsfield  to  the  French  Bevolution,  served  so  loyally  under  the 
Kings  of  France.  But  Uttle  is  known,  I  think,  of  the  similar 
organisation  under  Napoleon,  or  of  the  book  in  which  its  records 
are  chiefly  if  not  solely  to  be  found.  That  is  a  pity,  for  the  memoirs 
of  Miles  B3nme  are  delightful  reading.  His  easy,  garrulous  narra- 
tive, reveiding  rather  than  displaying  a  fund  of  shrewd  judgment, 
as  well  as  high  and  chivabric  spirit,  has  only  one  parallel  in  my 
knowledge — the  autobiography  in  which  Sir  Gleorge  Napier  wrote 
down  for  the  pleasure  of  his  children  what  he  remembered  of  the 
days  when  he  and  his  more  famous  brothers  fought  under 
Wellington  ^  for  fun  and  glory.' 

But  there  you  strike  a  difference,  and  a  sad  difference.  In  the 
battles  where  Bjnme  and  his  brothers  in  arms  were  opposed  to  the 
Napiers,  in  the  campaigns  of  which  he  shows  us  the  alien  side, 
Irish  exiles  took  part  from  no  choice  of  their  own.  They  were 
banished  men,  turned  from  peaceable  farmers  into  *  war-dogs 
battered  in  every  clime,'  by  the  unkindness  of  poUtical  destiny. 
Byrne  himself  was,  in  1797,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  who  had 
just  succeeded  to  his  father's  large  farm  at  Monaseed,  where  county 
Wexford  borders  on  Wicklow.  He  took  the  oath  of  a  United 
Irishman,  bluneless  enough  in  wording,  yet  carrying  with  it  un- 
doubtedly a  determination  to  make  in  Ireland  such  a  revolution 
as  Englimd  made  when  WiUiam  of  Orange  landed ;  and  when  the 
Ancient  Britons  were  turned  loose  on  Wexford  in  April  1798,  he 
went  into  hiding.  Tet,  had  he  Uved  guileless  of  conspiracy,  like 
his  unde  and  his  first  cousin,  he  might,  Uke  them,  have  been  strung 
up  without  trial  at  the  door  of  his  own  home,  while  the  women 
screamed  vainly  for  mercy.  At  all  events,  he  fought  through  the 
Wexford  rising,  escaped  death  and  capture,  and  five  years  later, 
when  Robert  Emmet  was  planning  his  attempt  to  seize  Dublin, 
Byrne  was  of  his  confederates.  On  the  fatal  night  of  July  23 
everything  miscarried.  Byrne  and  his  Wexford  men,  who  were  to 
have  rushed  one  gate  of  the  Castle,  waited  for  the  signal,  which 
never  came ;  they  had  no  part  with  the  disorderly  mob  which  made 
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the  name  of  rebellion  hateful  to  many  even  of  those  who  most 
sympathised  with  the  cause  for  which  Emmet  was  to  give  his 
li^e.  A  few  days  later  the  young  leader  returned  secretly  to  Dublin, 
sought  out  Byrne,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry  to  the  leaders 
of  the  United  Irishmen  in  Paris  a  confidential  report  for  the  French 
Government. 

A  friend  persuaded  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel,  which 
lay  in  the  Liffey,  bound  for  Bordeaux,  to  take  the  refugee,  nominally 
as  steward.  Questions  of  passage  money  were  deferred,  but  onoe 
at  sea  the  Yankee  demanded  the  singular  sum  of  nineteen  guineas— 
probably  his  conscience  drew  the  line  at  twenty  pounds.  Two  days 
out  a  cruiser  overhauled  them,  and  the  skipper  grew  uneasy,  bat 
thought  of  a  plan.  Three  of  his  hands  having  been  inoculated 
had  the  pock  on  their  faces,  as  if  it  had  been  the  natural  smallpox. 
They  were  ordered  to  bed,  and  the  skipper  at  once  brought  them 
to  the  inspecting  officer's  notice,  and  begged  for  a  doctor  to  be 
sent  from  the  cruiser.  Byrne,  overhearing,  was  horrified,  since  he 
felt  sure  that  the  doctor  would  discover  the  true  cause.  But  a 
short  answer  was  given  that  the  doctor  had  other  things  to  do 
than  mind  waiting  on  Americans ;  and  the  officer  cut  his  inspec- 
tion very  short,  decUning  all  proffers  of  hospitahty.  When  he  was 
gone,  the  astute  Yankee  explained  that  he  had  made  his  request, 
knowing  it  would  not  be  complied  with,  but  expecting  to  inspire 
confidence.  *  After  this,'  says  Byrne,  '  I  began  to  think  he  had 
more  cleverness  than  I  suspected  at  first.'  The  cleverness,  how- 
ever, was  to  show  itself  in  a  less  gratifying  form.  Arrived  in  the 
river  at  Bordeaux,  the  captain  was  signalled  to  go  aboard  the 
flagship  of  the  guard  squadron,  and  sUpped  off  without  his  pas- 
senger, who  was  naturally  aU  eagerness  to  be  in  French  keeping. 
Returning,  he  reported  that  his  vessel  would  not  be  allowed  up  the 
river  unless  sailing  from  a  friendly  port,  and  consequently  that 
he  must  run  to  Lisbon  and  back.  However,  a  guard  of  French 
soldiers  was  on  board,  and  when  the  boat  came  alongside  to  take 
them  off,  Byrne  suddenly  sUpped  down  a  rope  into  it.  Some 
awkwardness  followed,  as  he  spoke  no  French,  and  was  reduced  to 
explanations  by  gesture.  The  first  part  of  this  was  simple— to 
throttle  a  soldier  who  laid  hands  on  him  and  throw  him  down ; 
then  he  placed  himself  beside  the  sergeant,  '  making  signs  to  him 
the  best  way  I  could  that  I  was  under  his  charge  till  I  reached  the 
frigate.'  Once  there,  his  explanation  was  soon  made,  and  the 
tables  were  turned.    The  Yankee  was  signalled  on  board,  and  the 
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commodore  addressed  him  sharply,  telling  him  that  his  god  was 
traffic,  that  he  had  charged  nineteen  guineas  instead  of  five  pounds, 
and  had  wanted  to  extort  nineteen  more.  With  that  he  ordered 
the  man  to  refund  the  money.  *  But,'  says  Byrne,  *  I  thought  if 
I  took  back  this  money  it  would  be  acting  unhandsomely  towards 
a  man  who,  by  his  manceuvring  with  his  pretended  sick  sailors 
when  we  were  boarded,  had  probably  saved  my  life.'  And  so  he  ' 
refused  to  profit,  and  the  Yankee,  after  taking  up  his  money  again, 
parted  from  his  passenger  *  better  friends  than  when  I  was  leaving 
his  vessel  an  hour  before.' 

At  Bordeaux  Irish  friends  were  ready  to  send  on  the  newcomer 
to  his  destination  in  Paris,  where  his  first  interview  was  with 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Robert's  elder  brother,  then  agent  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  The  seal  making  his  credentials  was  showui 
and  Emmet  welcomed  and  befriended  him.  Soon  the  news  of 
Robert  Emmet's  execution  deprived  Byrne  of  this  friendship,  as 
the  Emmets  moved  out  of  Paris.  But  the  town  was  full  of  Irish, 
some  of  them  men  who  had  been  in  the  Brigade  under  Louis,  some 
attached  to  the  Irish  College,  many,  like  B3nme  himself,  recent 
fugitives  or  exiles.  The  scattered  notes  at  the  end  of  his  memoirs 
throw  much  light  on  this  curious  colony,  as  well  as  on  his  own 
movements,  in  the  days  while  he  was  pinching  himself  to  live, 
studying  hard  at  French,  and  watching  with  joy  the  construction 
of  flat-bottomed  boats  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

In  those  days,  Byrne  and  his  comrades  hoped  for  speedy 
and  glorious  repatriation.    Napoleon  was  still  entertaining  the 
project  of  a  renewed  descent  upon  Ireland,  which,  as  the  State 
Papers  show  us,  the  Irish  Government  had  good  reason  to  dread. 
Horse  and  foot  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Brest  and  Roche- 
fort,   and   at   the  same    time — November  1803 — a  decree   was 
issued  for  the  formation  of   an  Irish  Legion,  to  be  organised 
at  Morlaix.    Hither  Byrne  set  out  in  December,  tramping  the 
distance  on  foot  with  a  chosen  comrade,  Hugh  Ware,  who  in  1797 
was  a  land  surveyor  in  Eildare,  and  in  1798  a  chief  of  rebels. 
^  rrested  on  suspicion,  he  lay  in  prison  for  three  years,  and,  as 
yme  tells  us,  devoted  the  time  to  a  study  of  tactics.    Released 
1801,  the  State  Papers  show  him  to  us  tramping  across  England 
I  France  in  company  with  Michael  Quigley,  a  mason  (one  of 
met's  chief  associates),  and  afterwards  unsuccessfully  striving  to 
1  money  as  a  tutor.    To  such  men  as  he  and  Byrne  the  chance 
"**^  Hy  Napoleon's  decree  was  doubly  welcome.    They  received 
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temporary  commissions,  to  be  confirmed  if  their  servioes  proved 
desirable,  pay  to  keep  them — and  the  prospect  of  revenge.  So 
they  tramped  gaily,  while  a  more  prosperous  comrade,  Vniliam 
Lawless,  sometime  a  surgeon  in  Ireland,  afterwards  a  general  in 
the  army  of  Napoleon,  brought  down  their  portmanteaus  with  his 
own  baggage. 

The  '  Legion,'  when  it  gathered  at  Morlaix,  was  only  the  *  cadre ' 
or  skeleton  of  a  military  organisation.  On  March  31,  1801,  it 
numbered  (we  read  in  the  *  Projets  et  Tentatives  d'Invasion '  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  historical  department  of  the  French  Stafi) 
forty-nine  officers  and  thirteen  sofis-officiera.  But  they  worked  at 
their  drill  with  enthusiasm,  and  rejoiced  when  their  quarters  were 
moved  to  a  little  town,  whence,  from  a  hill  overlooking  it,  they 
could  see  Brest  harbour  and  the  masts  of  the  ships  that  were  to 
carry  them  to  Ireland.  But  Napoleon  blew  hot  and  cold  on  the 
project.  In  March  he  was  for  letting  the  thing  trcdneren  longueur; 
in  August  all  was  despatch,  and  on  the  grand  scale.  So  months 
ran  into  years,  and  nothing  happened,  except  quarrek  breaking 
into  duels.  In  1805  a  refugee  escaped  from  Ireland,  telUng  how 
eagerly  the  expedition  was  still  looked  for.  The  man  to  whom  he 
told  his  story  explained  that  he  himself  was  abandoning  all  hope, 
and  taking  ship  for  America.  And  presently  officers  of  the  Legion 
began  to  be  drafted  off  eastward  with  detachments  for  the  German 
frontier ;  and  the  Legion  itself  memorialised  collectively  to  be  em- 
ployed on  active  service.  On  October  28,  1806,  after  the  Jena 
campaign.  Napoleon  ordered  it  to  march  to  Berlin,  with  its  eagle— 
the  only  one  entrusted  to  any  foreign  regiment  in  his  armies.  On 
/he  march  eastward  a  curious  incident  befell.  Verdun  was  a  depot 
for  English  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  Legion  was  quartered  in  a 
suburb, '  lest  its  presence  might  be  disagreeable  to  those  prisoners.' 
It  was  marched  through  the  streets  early,  before  daybreak,  to  die 
sorrow  of  men  who  would  have  wished  to  parade  t^eir  green  flag, 
with  its  inscription,  '  The  Independence  of  Ireland.'  But  as  they 
marched  the  band  struck  up  *  Patrick's  Day  in  the  morning,'  and, 
sajns  Bjme : 

We  could  see  many  windows  opened  and  gentlemen  in  their  shirts  inqairing 
across  the  street,  in  good  Bnglish,  what  was  meant  by  this  music  at  such  an  esrlj 
hour.  *  Why  damn  it,  Burke,  you  ought  to  know  that  air,'  was  answered  fnun  one 
window  to  another. 

At  Mayence,  theLegion  filled  up,  partly  with  Poles,  partly  with 
Irish,  who  in  1798  and  1799  had  been  sold  by  the  English  Govern- 
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ment  to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  work  in  his  mines,  *  his  agent  going 
ihrongh  the  prisons  in  Ireland,  and  choosing  the  best  and  ablest 
young  men.'  These  exiles  had  been  drafted  into  the  Prussian 
army  when  war  with  France  broke  out,  and  now,  not  unwillingly, 
as  may  be  imagined,  they  changed  into  the  ranks  of  a  service 
which  promised  at  least  the  hope  that  one  day  they  would  help  to 
liberate  their  own  country. 

I  disentangle  a  couple  of  traits  of  one  of  these  recruits  from 
Byrne's  pages — ^where,  it  may  be  observed,  there  is  small  mention 
oi  the  author's  own  exploits,  but  much  concerning  his  comrades. 
In  1811  fifty  men  of  the  Irish,  under  Lieutenant  Maloney,  were 
sent  from  Montbeltran  to  bring  in  a  convoy  eight  leagues  over 
plain  and  mountain.  Crossing  the  mountain  range,  Maloney  met 
a  French  battahon  which  had  been  roughly  handled  by  guerillas 
in  the  plain,  and  the  officer  in  command  urged  him  to  return, 
'  saying  he  surely  could  not  think  of  advancing  with  so  small  a 
detachment  against  five  hundred  men,  all  well  mounted.'  But 
Maloney,  ^having  a  written  order,  thought  he  could  not  with 
honour  return  before  he  met  the  enemy,'  and  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded till  he  met  them.  Then,  taking  up  a  position  among  some 
rocks  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  he  defied  attack.  The  guerillas,  finding 
they  could  not  draw  him  to  the  plain,  filed  off  at  nightfall  into  a 
small  village  close  by ;  whereupon  Maloney  left  his  position,  attacked 
while  they  were  dispersed  about  the  village,  beat  them  out  of  it, 
barricaded  aU  outlets,  and  defended  himself  all  night,  till  at  eight 
in  the  morning  he  was  relieved  by  a  regiment  that  had  heard  of 
the  fighting.  Maloney  then  continued  his  march,  reached  his 
destination,  and,  says  Bjrme,  *  escorted  his  convoy  back  to  Mont- 
beltran with  great  idat,^ 

The  other  story  belongs  to  the  1813  campaign  on  the  Elbe,  when 
Maloney  was  in  a  battahon  commanded  by  Ware,  which  was  forming 
the  vanguard  of  Davoust's  army.    It  shall  be  given  textually : 

Whilst  Commandant  Ware  and  his  battalion  were  at  the  chAteau  of  Gartz, 

Oaptain  Maloney,  who  with  his  company  had  been  the  last  on  duty  of  the 

battalion,  received  orders  to  march.    He  flew  into  a  violent  passion  and  remon- 

«d  with  the  adjutant,  saying  he  would  not  march  out  of  his  turn.    But  when 

of  his  comrades  informed  him  he  was  chosen  by  the  commandant  on  account 

le  importance  and  danger  of  the  mission,  which  was  to  prevent  the  enemy 

ing  the  Elbe  in  the  night,  Maloney  instantly  exclaimed,  Ware  was  an 

Uent  chief  and  showed  his  discernment  in  the  orders  he  gave ;  and  repaired 

out  delay  to  the  place  assigned,  just  in  time  to  have  his  men  concealed  and 

How  the  enemy  to  approach  in  their  boat  within  pistol-shot,  when  he 

nrdfirs  to  fire  on  them.     This  unexpected  attack  made  them  abandon 
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their  plan  for  that  night  though  they  were  in  great  force.  Captain  Maloney 
had  thns  the  honour  of  defending  all  the  night  this  passage  with  his  company 
alone. 

At  Landau  a  special  welcome  awaited  the  regiment,  for  their 
commanding  officer,  (reneral  Harty  (named  general  by  the  Con- 
yention),  had  been  in  garrison  there  with  Berwick's  regiment  of 
the  Irish  Brigade  in  1792.  The  colonel,  O'Mahony,  a  royalist,  was 
actually  marching  his  men  across  the  Rhine,  when  Harty,  then  a 
captain,  demanded  where  they  were  going,  and  being  told  '  To  join 
our  princes  on  the  other  side,'  declared  he  would  never  desert  his 
adopted  country,  harangued  the  whole  regiment,  and  marched  it 
back,  with  arms  and  baggage,  to  Landau,  leaving  the  colonel  to 
proceed  with  only  three  other  officers. 

From  Landau  to  Boulogne,  from  Boulogne  to  Antwerp,  from 
Antwerp  to  Walcheren,  the  Legion  carried  its  eagle  and  its  tamboui- 
major — a  Prussian,  seven  feet  high,  whom  Byrne  himself  gleefully 
recniited  at  Spires.  While  they  lay  at  Walcheren,  in  1807,  a 
battalion  was  detached  to  join  Murat's  army  in  Spain,  but  Byrne 
remained  with  the  main  body  in  Holland,  and  got  as  much  fever 
as  rendered  him  anxious  to  see  the  last  of  the  Low  Countries.  lo 
July  1808  his  wish  was  granted,  and  he  sailed  with  a  second  batta- 
lion for  Spain,  getting  his  brevet  as  captain.  Here  the  Lrish  were 
ordered  to  make  part  of  the  army  marching  against  Sir  John 
Moore,  but  the  news  of  Corunna  stopped  them  at  Burgos,  and  the 
Wexford  men  were  disappointed  of  their  chance  to  meet  again  the 
general  who  had  fought  against  them  in  their  own  county.  Yet, 
as  B3nme  is  careful  to  say,  Moore,  unlike  many  others,  came  out  of 
Ireland  with  a  reputation  for  honour  and  humanity. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  narrative  of  five  yeais' 
Peninsular  campaigning.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  here, 
as  throughout  the  book,  is  the  strange  medley  of  Irish  soldiers  of 
fortune.  Ware  met,  in  Flanders,  Aylmer,  one  of  his  comrades  in 
Eildare,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  afterwards 
helped  to  enrol  an  Irish  legion  to  fight  for  the  independence  of 
Spanish  Southern  America.  In  Spain,  at  a  St.  Patrick's  Day 
feast  of  the  Irish  regiment,  there  would  be  not  only  themselves, 
but  men  of  Walsh's  and  Berwick's  regiments,  once  part  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  but  transformed  into  the  47th  and  70th  of  the  French 
line,  which  still  proudly  trace  their  filiation.  There  would  be  a 
Plunkett,  Prussian-bom,  but  the  son  of  an  Irish  soldier  naturalised 
in  Austria;  there  would  be  Daltons, descended  from'men'of  the  Irish 
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Brigades  in  Spain  ;  with  many  others,  Irish-bom  or  sons  of  Irish, 
but  natoralised  in  France,  and  commanding  in  French  regiments. 

For  the  men  of  the  Irish  Legion — ^which  was  now  transformed 
into  the  Irish  Segment,  organised  with  four  battalions  and  a 
depot — ^promotion  into  a  French  regiment  was  impossible.  They 
conld  rise  only  in  their  own  ranks,  and  it  was  a  grievance  of  theirs, 
most  reasonably,  that  men  from  outside  were  promoted  into  the 
regiment.  This  angered  them  worse  because  these  promotions 
were  made  by  Clarke,  Due  de  Feltre,  then  Minister  of  War,  whose 
father  was  Irish,  and  whose  first  service  had  been  made  in  the 
Irish  Brigade.  He  brought  in,  notably,  Mahony,  also  a  royalist 
of  the  Brigade,  who  had  emigrated  and  actually  served  for  a  period 
with  the  English  army  in  Egypt  before  he  returned  to  France. 
Between  this  man  and  the  Irish  of  republican  sympathies  there 
was  bad  blood  from  the  first,  and  in  the  end  the  quarrel  cost  Bjnne 
and  his  friends  dear.  But,  for  the  most  part,  to  meet  an  Irishman 
was  to  meet  a  friend,  and  one  story  in  especial  deserves  to  be 
remembered. 

Byrne  himself,  marching  from  Astorga  to  Toro,  was  ^ven 
charge  of  several  Spanish  officers,  and  was  instructed  to  render  the 
march  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  these  prisoners  of  war.  This  he 
did  the  more  willingly  since  among  them  was  a  Mr.  Doran,  whose 
uncle  he  had  known  in  Dublin.  Finding  this  gentleman  out  of 
health,  he  offered  him  his  own  horse ;  but  the  prisoner,  preferring 
to  ride  on  a  baggage  waggon,  was  accordingly  given  in  charge  to 
the  sergeant.  When  the  rearguard  arrived  at  Toro,  Doran  was 
missing,  and  B3nme  felt  much  put  about : 

However — the  stoiy  goes  on — just  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed.  Major 
Doran  came  to  mj  room ;  he  wanted  to  apologise  for  having  remained  behind. 
Seeing  he  was  distressed  lest  I  should  think  badly  of  him,  I  said,  *  Major,  jon 
were  not  on  parole,  you  had  not  pledged  your  word  of  honour.'  *  No,'  he  replied, 
*  but  could  anything  be  more  dishonourable  than  to  have  availed  myself  of  my 
countryman's  kindness  to  me  to  escape,  and  to  have  him  censured  and  injured  on 
my  account  1 ' 

The  chronicler  records,  with  evident  complacency,  that  Doran, 
proceeding  under  a  French  officer's  command,  managed  to  escape 
with  a  comrade  before  they  reached  Burgos. 

Astorga  had  been  the  field  of  glory  for  Byrne's  battalion.  On 
April  19,  1810,  Junot,  general-in-chief,  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
oidered  the  town  to  be  taken  by  assault.  The  breach  was  made, 
and  a  battalion  of  chosen  tteops  was  organised  to  mount-it.  Cap- 
tain Allen's  company  of  Voltigeurs,  consisting  of  150  men,  leading, 
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though  not  without  dispute.  Byrne's  friend,  Hugh  Ware,  claimed 
the  right  for  his  own  company  of  Grenadieis,  and  pushed  hiB 
claim  into  Junot's  presence.  *  To  which  the  duke  mildly  re- 
plied :  "  Captain,  have  I  not  the  right  to  order  the  dispositions 
for  the  attack  ?  Tou  will  be  with  your  battalion  and  its  chief, 
FitzHenry,  at  the  foot  of  the  breach  to  assure  our  success.  I 
have  given  this  order  knowing  well  I  could  count  on  you."  '  Ware 
retired,  leaving  Junot  and  Solignac  to  comment  on  the  hardship 
which  confined  these  brave  men  to  promotion  solely  in  their  own 
regiment. 

Meanwhile  instructions  were  given  to  Allen,  who  divided  Iub 
company  into  two  sections,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  the  first. 
He  had  to  pass  more  than  two  hundred  yards  in  the  open  before 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  breach,  under  the  fire  of  2,000  men.  *  He, 
however,  mounted  it  with  such  bravery  and  decision  that  when  he 
arrived  at  the  top  he  turned  round  and  saluted  the  general  and 
the  army  of  above  30,000  men.'  Then,  dashing  in,  he  promptlj 
executed  Junot's  orders,  which  were  to  seize  a  house  near  the 
rampart  and  hold  it  so  as  to  keep  up  the  communication 
between  the  breach  and  the  trenches ;  further,  piling  the  soldiers' 
sacks  for  a  defence,  he  held  the  line  of  the  rampart  against 
any  bodies  of  the  enemy  that  approached  the  breach ;  and  so 
he  continued  till  morning.  The  rest  of  the  battalion,  lying 
below  during  the  nighty  and  bringing  up  ladders  to  the  breach, 
suffered  heavily,  believing,  meanwhile,  that  Allen  was  certainly 
killed.  But  in  the  dark  his  orderly  sHpped  out  and  reached  Byrne 
with  a  request  for  something  to  drink,  as  there  was  no  water  to  be 
had  in  the  house.  A  detachment  was  ordered  to  bring  in  provi- 
sions, and  charge  of  it  was  given  to  a  young  sub-lieutenant^ 
Delany.  He  got  in  with  his  cargo,  and  out  again,  but  had  several 
men  Ulled  and  wounded,  and  himself  got  a  ball  through  the  arm. 
Going  to  the  place  in  the  trenches  where  the  surgeon  was  busy, 
he  sat  down  on  a  bank,  looking  on  quietiy,  till  the  surgeon,  noticing 
him,  requested  him  to  return  to  his  company,  according  to  orders, 
which  were  to  allow  no  one  there  but  those  needing  wounds 
dressed. 


'WelV  said  Delany,  *I  would  thank  jou  to  examine  my  wound.'  *HowI' 
exclaimed  the  surgeon.  *  My  positive  instructicms  are  to  dress  the  officers*  wounds 
first,  and  you  have  said  nothing  to  me  though  you  have  been  looking  on  there  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.'  *  Oh,  I  am  in  no  hurry ;  the  poor  soldiers  stood  in 
more  need  of  assistance  than  I  did.' 
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He  had  his  arm  tied  up,  and,  refusing  to  go  into  sick  quarters, 
rejoined  his  company  to  be  ready  for  the  assault.  Junot's  com- 
ment>  when  he  heard  the  story,  was  :  *  What  a  pity  such  men  have 
not  a  country  of  their  own  to  fight  for ! ' 

The  general  assault  did  not  take  place,  since  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered at  daybreak.  Allen  was  ordered,  as  a  special  mark  of 
honour,  to  return  from  the  town  to  quarters  by  the  breach,  at  the 
head  of  the  battalion,  or  what  remained  standing  of  it — 150  men 
out  of  900.  For  this  feat  Junot  promised  the  captain  his  promo- 
tion to  chef  de  bataillonf  but  before  the  promise  had  been  made 
good  this  briUiant  soldier — who  had  been  one  of  Robert  Emmet's 
chief  associates— had  the  ill-luck  to  be  captured  by  guerillas  and 
carried  into  prison  at  CSadiz,  where  his  comrades  feared  gravely 
that  he  might  fall  into  English  hands  and  suffer  as  a  rebel.  There 
IB  nothing  that  Miles  Byrne  records  with  such  evident  satisfaction 
as  his  abiUty  to  send  AUen  in  his  prison  a  bill  for  1,000  francs,  and 
his  services  in  getting  this  comrade  at  last  liberated  by  exchange. 
But  the  chance  of  promotion  had  gone  by,  all  superior  vacancies 
having  been  filled  up,  many  of  them  by  men  who,  having  been  bom 
in  France,  were  entitled  to  advancement  in  French  regiments. 

In  1812  B3nme,  with  the  other  officers  and  sergeants  of  the 
second  battalion,  was  recalled  from  Spain,  where  they  had  fought 
through  the  trying  advance  which  drove  Wellington  back  to  Torres 
Vedras,  and  the  more  trying  retreat  which  followed.  In  the 
regimental  depot  at  Bois-le-Duc  the  second  battaUon  was  filled  up 
with  800  Grermans  and  other  foreigners,  who  had  been  in  the  Dutch 
service  before  Holland  was  declared  part  of  France.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  Moscow  and  its  ensuing  disasters  reached  Flanders, 
Lawless,  then  colonel  of  the  Irish  Regiment,  wrote,  in  the  name  of 
all  his  officers,  entreating  to  be  employed  in  the  Grand  Army. 
The  demand  was  granted,  and  by  February  1,  1813,  Byrne  and 
his  comrades  of  the  second  battaUon  (now  commanded  by  Ware) 
set  out,  along  with  the  first  battaUon  under  Tennant,  by  way  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick,  to  Magdeburg,  where,  as  so  often  hap- 
pened, an  Irishman,  O'Mara,  was  in  conmiand.  The  spring  went 
i  x>nfused  fighting  along  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  of  which  I  may 
<      -^ct  one  astonishingly  picturesque  incident : 

-nmandant  Ware,  who  had  been  detached  with  his  battalion  on  March  28 

1  Ben  on  the  Elbe,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  on  Cellee,  in  which  town  he  had 

:       lliant  combat  with  the  Cossacks.    The  town  being  evacuated  by  order  one 

]        t  and  the  enemy  allowed  to  take  possession,  in  the  morning  they  were 

.ir<wi  <n  *iie  town  and  driven  through  it  in  great  disorder.     They  set  fire  to  a 
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wooden  bridge  over  the  Aller  to  cover  their  retreat,  but  Gommandant  Ware 
passed  it  on  horseback  through  the  flames  with  his  battalion  and  beat  them  a 
great  distance  from  the  town,  when  he  was  ordered  to  return  and  had  scarcely 
time  to  repass  the  bridge  before  it  was  consumed.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
General  Aubert  took  a  great  liking  to  the  Irish  Regiment.  He  was  colonel  of 
the  148th  Regiment,  and  was  present  when  Ware  passed  the  bridge,  and  when 
the  General  obsenred  that  Ware  pursued  the  enemy  too  far,  Aubert  said  that  he 
would  wish  to  be  able  to  make  the  same  reproach  to  his  officers,  who  were 
mostly  Dutch,  newly  oiganised  at  Magdeburg. 

With  the  last  days  of  April  Napoleon  joined  the  army,  and 
Byrne's  ingenuous  narrative  enables  one  to  realise  how  tbat 
presence  was  felt  even  throughout  far-off  quarters  and  outljing 
divisions.  Liitsen  was  fought  while  the  Irish  were  still  separated 
from  their  corps — ^the  5th,  under  Lauriston — ^but  they  were  soon 
summoned,  and  reached  the  field  of  Bautzen  in  time  for  the  second 
day's  fighting.  They  had  the  honour  to  capture,  late  in  the  evening, 
the  village  of  Wurschen,  which  gave  its  name  to  that  day's  battle ; 
and  here,  while  Byrne,  with  his  grenadiers,  was  still  driving  out 
the  Cossacks,  Ney  came  upon  them,  recognised  the  officer  for  a 
veteran  of  the  retreat  from  Torres  Novas,  and  told  him  to  halt 
his  men,  for  the  battle  was  won.  Then,  entering  the  chateau,  the 
Marshal  threw  the  first  mattress  he  found  on  the  floor,  flung  him- 
self on  it,  and  gave  orders  to  the  sentinels  to  let  no  one  come  near 
him.  Meanwhile,  Byrne  and  Ney's  aide-de-camp  were  at  search  for 
provisions  in  the  ransacked  building.  The  cellar  lured  them  with 
possibilities,  and  at  last,  *  by  measuring  and  tracing,'  they  fonnd 
out  a  secret  compartment  in  which  were  several  hundred  bottles 
of  Tokay.  Ney,  as  soon  as  he  woke,  was  apprised  of  this  glad 
discovery,  and  instantly  sent  off  for  the  other  generals,  along  with 
the  colonel  of  the  Irish  and  the  other  company  of  Grenadiers. 
So  that  night  passed  pleasantly.  There  followed  a  week  of  hot 
pursuit  after  the  retreating  but  unbeaten  allies,  and  on  May  25 
the  Irish  happened  luckily  to  be  still  under  arms  when  a  sadden 
swoop  on  General  Maison's  advance  guard  was  made  at  nightfall 
by  20,000  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Most  of  the  division  was  driven 
back,  but  the  Irish  held  their  position  all  night,  and  on  the  day 
following  Napoleon,  coming  himself  on  the  ground,  ordered  them 
to  lead  the  advance.  *  It  was  a  glorious  day  for  the  Irish  Regi- 
ment,' writes  Byrne,  *  to  have  the  honour  of  making  the  vanguard 
of  such  an  army,  and  under  the  eyes  of  Napoleon.' 

Through  Liegnitz  and  Lissa  to  Breslau,  Puthod's  division  marched 
on  conquering,  and  the  5th  Corps  was  advanced  from  this  latter 
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town  when  news  came  that  was  welcome  at  least  to  men  worn 
out  with  battle. 

I  know — writes  Byrne — that,  for  myself  and  all  those  who  had  made  five 
campaigns  in  Spain  without  ever  hearing  the  word  *  armistice'  mentioned, 
it  sonnded  like  magic  in  our  ears.  I  can  never  forget  the  night  when  (Com- 
mandant Ware  and  I  were  sleeping  at  our  bivouack,  in  a  cornfield  four  leagues 
from  Breslau,  when  an  aide-de-camp  came  to  tell  him  that  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded, and  that  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  return  to  its  camp  at  Breslau.  In 
the  morning,  when  I  was  awake,  I  began  to  say  how  sorry  I  was  that  my  dream 
about  the  armistice  was  not  true.  Such  was  my  state  of  exhaustion  from  want 
of  sleep  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  believe  in  the  matter,  though  I  was  listening 
to  the  aide-de-camp's  conversation  with  Commandant  Ware. 

During  the  brief  six  weeks'  truce,  Ware  and  Byrne,  with  four 
others  of  the  regiment,  received  from  Napoleon  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  than  which  no  distinction  has  ever  been  more 
coveted  by  soldiers.  When  war  began  again  in  August,  with 
Austria  added  to  the  enemies  of  France,  they  made  part  of  Puthod's 
division,  under  Macdonald,  in  Silesia,  opposed  to  Bliicher;  and 
Bliicher,  with  a  fine  disregard  for  scruple,  had  occupied  Breslau 
and  Jauer  during  the  armistice.  The  result  was  a  tremendous 
and  unexpected  attack  of  his  cavalry,  whose  brunt  fell  on  the 
Irish  Regiment  outside  Lowenberg.  Three  hundred  men  were 
killed,  among  them  two  of  the  new-made  knights  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Two  days  later,  again  at  Lowenberg,  as  the  regiment, 
under  Napoleon's  eyes,  was  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river.  Lawless, 
their  colonel,  had  his  leg  shot  off,  and  Ware  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand— Byrne,  as  senior  captain,  being  put  in  charge  of  one  batta- 
lion. On  the  23rd  they  were  again  in  the  thick  of  it  at  Goldberg, 
and  on  the  24th  General  Puthod  recommended  Ware  for  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  Byrne,  with  three  others,  for  that  of  chef  de  balaUhn, 
Lauriston  strongly  backing  the  recommendation. 

But  the  lucky  days  of  the  regiment  were  done ;  for  although 
Napoleon  himself,  with  his  dash  on  Dresden,  had  once  more  gained 
victory,  in  Silesia  things  were  going  very  ill,  and  Puthod  heard  of 
Macdonald's  reverse  before  Jauer  and  Katzbach.  He  fell  back  on 
Lowenberg — always  unlucky — only  to  find  his  retreat  checked  by 
*^he  Bober  in  terrible  flood.  Here,  with  his  division  reduced  to 
,000  men,  he  defended  himself  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
jtnged  in.  a  half-moon  about  him,  till  the  last  cartridge  was  fired. 

And  even  then — says  Byrne — when  the  fire  of  his  division  ceased,  the  enemy 
ssitated  an  instant  before  venturing  to  advance.    All  of  a  sndden  at  last,  thirty 
isand  men  ran  forward  on  their  prey,  of  whom  none  but  those  who  knew  how 
•^"n  could  attempt  to  escape. 
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After  crossiiig  the  tonent — ^which  oairied  oS  the  French  General 
Scibil  and  his  superb  charger — ^they  had  to  wade  for  half  a  mile 
through  flooded  fields  under  the  enemy's  fire.  Of  the  division  cmly 
about  160  got  through.  Among  these  were  eight  officers  and 
thirty  men  of  the  Irish,  with  Ware  at  their  head,  and  an  ensign 
carrying  the  eagle. 

There  followed  an  incident  which  Byrne  relates  with  his  accos- 
tomed  simplicity.  St.  Leger  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  officers, 
a  powerful  man  who,  in  the  attack  made  by  Bliicher's  cavalry 
outside  Lowenberg,  saved  the  French  General  Vacherau  by  throwmg 
him  bodily  over  a  farmyard  wall ;  and  his  younger  brother  was  in 
the  regiment,  and  reported  missing  after  the  crossing  of  the  Bober. 

Captain  St.  Leger  bore  up  against  hu  painful  anxiety  with  the  stoic  forti- 
tude worthy  of  a  hero ;  but  he  could  not  bear  up  with  the  scene  that  ensued. 
He,  Commandant  Ware  and  Captain  Byrne,  after  their  escape  across  the  river, 
came  to  a  suburb,  to  wait  to  rally  the  men  of  the  Irish  Regiment  who  mig^t 
have  crossed  the  river ;  when  Lieutenant  Lynch  was  seen  coming  along  the 
street  from  the  town.  Commandant  Ware  asked  him  if  there  were  any  men  still 
in  the  town.  '  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  but  I  could  not  get  St.  Leger  to  come  with 
me  till  he  got  something  to  eat'  *  What?'  said  poor  Captain  St.  Leger,  *my 
brother  is  not  dead  1 '  and,  overwhelmed,  he  flung  himself  down  on  the  ground, 
and  was  only  relieved  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  Irish  Regiment  had  now  virtoalljr  ceased  to  exist.  Ware 
brought  his  renmant,  with  their  eagle,  to  Bautzen,  whence  Napo- 
leon, on  his  way  to  the  relief  of  the  Silesian  army,  ordered  them 
back  to  their  depot  at  Bois-le-Duc  to  collect  their  sick  and  wounded, 
and  re-muster  as  best  they  could.  They  passed  over  the  reeking 
field  of  Dresden,  and  at  Leipzig  picked  up  their  maimed  colonel, 
Lawless.  The  route  by  Miinster  and  Graves  was  dangerous,  for 
already  clouds  of  Cossacks  had  spread  before  the  alUed  armies, 
and  Tillman,  with  his  partisans,  was  abroad ;  but  in  October  1813 
what  was  left  of  them  struggled  home  to  the  depot. 

Orders  soon  came  down  to  have  the  regiment  reorganised  on  a 
war  footing ;  but  disappointments  were  in  store  for  its  veterans. 
Puthod  and  Lauriston,  who  had  recommended  their  promotion, 
were  captives  ;  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  all-powerful  at  the  War  Office, 
already  began  to  feel  royaUst  sympathies  reviving.  Mahony,  his 
comrade  of  the  older  brigade,  but  a  stranger  to  the  regiment's 
exploits  in  the  field,  was  named  colonel  to  the  exclusion  of 
Ware.  Then  orders  came  to  have  the  regiment  filled  up  at 
Antwerp  ;  and  plenty  of  skirmishing  was  done  by  its  officers  escort- 
ing convoys  in  and  out,  while  harassed  by  Billow's  army.    At  the 
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end  of  Januar7  1814,  the  post  of  gros-majory  or  lieutenant-colonel, 
was  given  to  an  outsider,  blocking  all  promotion  in  the  regiment. 
Ware  went  to  Paris  to  protest  at  headquarters. 

His  representations  succeeded,  and  he  was  named  to  the  post, 
Clarke's  nominee  being  transferred  elsewhere.  The  vacancy  as 
chef  de  baiaiOon  thus  created  was  given  to  Allen.  But  meanwhile 
the  regiment  was  shut  up  close  in  Antwerp,  which  nothing  but 
Camot's  exertions  had  saved  from  surrender.  B/me's  enthusiasm 
for  this  organiser  of  victory — greater  than  he  expresses  for  any  of 
the  other  historical  personages  who  pass  in  his  pages — ^was  none 
the  less  because  Camot  put  Colonel  Mahony  under  arrest  for 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  English. 

But  the  end  had  come  elsewhere.  News  of  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion arrived,  and  upon  the  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII.  Colonel 
Mahony  resumed  command.  Things  grew  more  unpleasant  when 
the  colonel  insulted  one  of  his  junior  officers  at  a  ball,  and,  being 
rebuked  by  Ware,  ordered  that  officer  under  arrest.  A  duel 
followed,  and  after  this  promotion  in  the  regiment  went  to  certain 
Prussian  officers  now  incorporated  with  it,  from  the  dilfris  of  another 
rigiment  Stranger.    Then  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Irish  officers  was  that  they  served 
France,  and  that,  *  as  foreigners,  they  should  not  meddle  in  the 
change  of  government,  but  serve  faithfully  the  one  established 
until  released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.'  Accordingly,  they 
exerted  themselves  to  keep  their  men  in  hand,  but  refused  abso- 
lutely to  join  the  enemies  of  France,  and  on  March  20  conformed 
joyfully  to  the  instructions  transmitted  by  Mortier,  which  absolved 
the  military  by  public  act  from  their  oath  to  Louis  XVIII.  The 
cherished  eagle  was  brought  out,  and  the  regiment  paraded  in  its 
quarters  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer — refusing,  however,  to  serve  under 
Colonel  Mahony,  who,  after  declaring  that  the  road  of  honour 
led  to  the  camp  of  King  Louis,  and  setting  out  upon  it,  had  re- 
turned to  resume  command.  Moreover,  with  the  eagle,  they 
assumed  again  their  designation  of  rigiment  itranger  irlandaia,  which, 
in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  Bourbon's  aUies,  had  been  sup- 
pressed during  the  months  of  Elba. 

Nevertheless,  the  regiment's  career  was  ended.  During  the 
Waterloo  campaign  it  was  detailed  off  to  protect  the  coast-line 
against  a  threatened  diversion  in  the  rear  of  Napoleon's  army, 
and  the  news  of  Waterloo  still  found  them  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
Months  of  rancour,  suspicion,  and  duellings  between  Irish  and 
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Prussian  o&cers  of  the  regiment  were  ended  at  last  in  September 
by  the  disbanding  of  the  Irish  Regiment.  The  officers  retired  on 
half -pay,  but  not  all  were  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
Allen  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Fdtre,  again  Minister 
of  War,  and  ordered  to  quit  France  without  delay ;  and  only 
Arthur  O'Connor's  intercession  availed  to  save  him  from  this 
second  banishment.  Jackson,  another  of  the  fighting  captains, 
was  less  lucky,  and  suffered  the  same  sentence  without  reprieve. 
He  sailed  from  Havre  to  South  America,  whither  more  than  one  of 
these  soldiers  of  fortune  were  forced  to  carry  their  swords.  Town 
and  Lawless,  two  other  captains,  were  also  exiled.  In  1817  Byrne 
himself  received  a  sudden  order  to  quit  France  in  fifteen  days. 

He  and  Ware,  along  with  AUen  and  Hayne,  had  settled  down 
at  Tours,  as  a  little  half -pay  colony  of  veterans  in  the  prime  of 
Ufe  ;  and  here  the  bomb  fell  on  him.  Luckily,  the  general  in  com- 
mand at  Tours  was  able  to  give  him  an  introduction  to  the  Piinoe 
de  BrogUe,  and  through  this  influence  he  obtained  sight  of  tiie 
charge  sheet,  where  he  was  described  as  *  Buonapartiste  enrage 
qui  ne  changerait  jamais.'  Luckily  for  him,  the  Duke  of  Feltie's 
star  was  on  the  wane,  and  after  four  months  spent  in  Paris,  by 
De  BrogUe's  advice  (in  defiance  of  the  order),  he  was  formally 
reinstated  on  half-pay,  and  so  remained  till  1828.  In  that  year 
a  proposal  was  made  to  employ  him  and  Colonel  Corbet,  another  of 
the  expatriated  Irish,  in  the  campaign  for  the  Uberation  of  Greece. 
Singularly  enough,  the  EngUsh  ambassador,  Sir  Charles  Stoart, 
protested,  and  the  Irish  soldiers  had  to  be  hurried  off  to  join  the 
staff  of  General  Maison  before  matters  could  go  further.  After 
assisting  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Morea,  Byrne  was  put  in 
command  of  this  important  place.  He  was  at  Navarino  when 
news  arrived  of  the  revolution  of  July  1830,  and  here  he  received 
his  commission  as  chef  de  bataiUon  in  the  66th  Regiment  of  the 
line.  With  this  regiment  he  saw  something  of  civil  war  against 
the  partisans  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bern ;  but  when  France  settled 
down  peaceably  under  Louis  Philippe  he  took  his  retirement  in 
1835,  and  made,  among  other  friendships,  a  close  alliance  with 
M.  Viaris,  the  father-in-law  of  TourgueniefiE.  His  sober  and  healthy 
life  lasted  on  till  1862,  when  a  very  singular  link  with  the  past  was 
broken  by  his  death. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 
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It  WB8  before  the  woist  days  came  to  our  little  town,  whose  cluster 
of  tall  chimneys  points  upwards  to  a  sombre  sky,  beneath  fine 
curves  of  grey  northern  hills.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  still  a  busy 
click-clacking  of  home-looms  up  and  down  many  a  steep,  narrow 
street  where  ever  since  the  sound  has  been  growing  fainter  and 
fainter — ^like  a  heart  that  is  ceasing  to  beat,  so  one  cannot  but 
feel  as  one  passes  through  them  now.  Japanese  and  Continental 
competition  have  gradually  hushed  that  cheery  humming,  and  the 
people  are  sighing  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  millennium,  not  because 
they  trouble  over-much  about  economic  theories  and  principles, 
but  because  it  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  Ufe  or  death  to  one  fast- 
expiring  industry.  A  small  industry  it  is,  but  one  which  used  to 
bring  good,  clean  work  under  healthy  conditions  for  good  wages 
to  thousands  of  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  could  work  at 
home  as  well  as  in  the  mills,  in  roomy  cottages,  whose  rent  would 
represent  an  attic  or  a  cellar  in  great  cities.  Is  there  a  better 
philanthropy  than  to  provide  a  community  with  the  means  of 
living  cleanly,  honestly,  and  comfortably  by  the  fruit  of  their  own 
steady  labour  ?  Surely  not,  but  when  an  industry  tends  towards 
becoming  a  philanthropic  enterprise  its  doom  is  pronounced,  for 
sufficiently  obvious  reasons.  Large  issues,  however,  do  not  con- 
cern us  here,  nor  would  I  attempt  the  elegy  of  quenched  furnaces 
and  rusting  shuttles,  though  surely  these  possess  a  stem  poetry  of 
their  own.  I  would  rather  recall  merrier  things,  and  above  all 
certain  large-hearted  hospitahties  of  a  peculiarly  characteristic 
kind  which  marked  the  age  of  local  prosperity  and  died  hard  with  it. 
Entertainments  given  by  the  richer  to  the  poorer,  the  landlord 
to  his  tenants,  the  employer  to  the  employed,  are  common  enough 
everywhere,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unusual — at  any  rate  south 
o  the  Trent — ^for  such  an  invitation  to  be  returned.  This  was 
»  letimes  the  case,  however,  in  prosperous  days  in  the  little  north 
c  ntry  town  of  which  I  write  ;  and  more  whole-hearted  hospitahty 
i1  70uld  be  difficult  to  find  than  that  of  some  hundreds  of  working 
p  tple  towards  their  guests  of  the  evening.  To  be  the  principal 
g    vi\a  of  such  an  entertainment  was  indeed  no  light  matter,  for 
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the  ordinary  limits  of  time,  physical  capacity,  and  similar  trifles 
were  swept  away  by  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  enter- 
tainers  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  in  hand. 

It  was  about  the  New  Tear  (Christmas  is  decidedly  at  a  dis- 
count in  many  northern  manufacturing  districts)  that  a  large  card 
arrived  bearing  an  invitation  to  a  festal  gathering  in  a  big  public 
hall  on  a  certain  day.  Soon  after  four  o'clock  accordingly,  certain 
persons  were  ushered  into  a  scene  of  revelry,  where  many  loDg 
tables  were  spread  for  a  substantial  feast,  and  a  gay  multitude  of 
rainbow  blouses  predominated  largely  over  the  more  sober  array 
of  the  other  sex  which  was  even  then  decidedly  overmatched 
in  the  factories  where  it  has  now  almost  entirely  yielded  place 
to  ours.  The  heads  above  the  blouses  have  bristled  for  days  and 
nights  past  with  curling-pins,  and  are  now  borne  proudly  under 
the  stiffest  and  crinkliest  of  haloes.  The  usual  number  of  babies 
make  themselves  heard  at  intervals,  and  are  treated  alarmingly  to 
snacks  of  currant  bread  and  butter  and  drinks  of  tea. 

The  whole  entertainment  moves  forward  with  that  organised 
and  melancholy  precision  which  is  so  characteristic  of  northern 
working  people.  Nothing  has  been  left  to  chance  and  nothing  over- 
looked, as  would  be  the  case  in  any  ordinary  southern  local  gather- 
ing. Here  an  austere  efficiency  pervades  even  the  entry  of  tlie 
tea-urns,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  and  tiie 
orderly  marshalling  of  the  company  to  many  tables  proceeds 
without  any  outward  sign  of  hilarity  or  enthusiasm.  It  takes  long, 
indeed,  before  the  rigid  faces  relax  at  all  from  their  normal  expres- 
sion of  somewhat  defiant  reserve.  At  one  table  alone  a  giddier 
spirit  immediately  prevails,  and  sounds  of  unhallowed  mirth 
break  upon  the  rigidity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  presents  a  curioos 
spectacle. 

Strong  and  stout,  or  thin  and  wrinkled,  those  grey-haired  free- 
lances, the  old  warpers  and  winders,  have  pursued  their  invariable 
holiday  practice,  and  have  chosen  one  elderly  representative  of  the 
male  sex  to  grace  each  side  of  their  own  special  table.  The  amount 
of  attention  lavished  upon  those  greatly  daring  individuals  might 
have  daunted  feebler  spirits.  Still  powerful  elbows  emphasise  time- 
honoured  jokes ;  on  each  side  they  are  the  mark  for  an  artillery 
fire  of  well-seasoned  pleasantries,  indulgent  gibes,  and  all  the  rough? 
homely  witticisms  of  a  generation  which  is  now,  alas !  dropping 
out  fast,  and  too  often  ending  its  days  in  the  workhouse,  owing  to 
the  changes  which  have  gradually  reduced  their  sphere  of  labour 
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almost  to  vaniBhing-point.  The  bobterous  spirits  of  this  older 
generation  mark  a  golf  in  manners  between  two  social  epochs. 
The  seU-contained  jormg  people  at  the  other  tables,  still  unthawed 
by  tea-pots  and  currant  delicacies,  look  coldly  upon  the  revellers 
who  possess  so  inexplicable  an  attraction  for  their  guests.  The 
contrast  has  a  deep  underlying  significance.  It  really,  I  am  con- 
vinced, marks  a  progress  in  gentler  manners  and  even  in  higher 
aspirations;  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  turn  with  rehef  from 
a  somewhat  chilling  decorum  to  the  rude  Doric  mirth  of  those 
jovial  grandmothers  of  our  superior  young  women  in  the  rainbow 
blouses. 

Meanwhile  tea  has  drawn  to  an  end.  Sampson,  small  of  stature, 
wizened  of  countenance,  with  beady  twinkling  eyes,  is  released 
from  the  pressure  of  his  numerous  female  admirers  on  either  side. 
Sampson  seldom  relaxes  into  a  smile,  but  his  tongue  is  admitted 
to  be  a  match  even  for  the  ancients  of  days  amongst  the  warpers. 
Aaron,  good-humoured  giant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
the  special  and  cherished  butt  for  their  wit,  rises  carefully ;  an 
unwary  movement  on  his  part  in  those  cramped  quarters  might 
send  half  a  dozen  of  his  oppressors  flying.  With  the  speedy  dis- 
appearance of  tables,  a  rising  temperature,  and  an  atmosphere  in 
which  fumes  of  tea,  pork  pies,  orange  peel,  and  hot  humanity 
strive  for  the  mastery,  the  chill  of  etiquette  is  less  sensibly  felt ; 
spirits  rise,  and  we  settle  down  for  the  evening's  entertainment 
opposite  a  raised  stage  in  quite  a  hum  of  general  conversation, 
while  screws  of  paper  containing  sweets  and  other  deUcacies  are 
brought  out  from  the  pockets  of  the  younger  girls  and  generously 
passed  round. 

The  programme  is  long,  very  long.  Whosoever — man  or 
woman — ^has  a  song,  must  sing  it.  'An  excellent  good  song — 
would  it  were  done  I '  is  a  sentiment  which  evidently  has  a  tendency 
to  grow  general  after  the  first  hour  or  two.  There  are  recitations, 
moreover,  and  here  and  there  an  aspiring  male,  discarding  song  or 
recitation,  delivers  himself  of  a  speech.  Good  speeches  they  are 
fo^  the  most  part,  the  average  of  public  speaking  being  very  high 
ii  orth  country  industrial  towns,  astonishingly  so  when  compared 
^  1  the  inarticulate  habit  of  the  daily  life.  But  at  last  the  chief 
p  iormance  of  the  evening  sets  in.  Various  properties  are  brought 
ii  ^'^'i  arranged  upon  the  stage — a  deal  table  covered  with  a  blue 
a  .  jd  cotton  cloth,  a  chair  or  two,  a  stand  with  saucepans  on  one 
si      ^-»i*^«*  ^o  complete  the  scene ;  we  soon  realise  that  we  are  looking 
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at  a  farmlioiiBe  kitchen.  An  oiiginal  drama  is  now  unfolded,  its 
authonhip  being  wrapped  in  mystery.  The  stout  farmer's  wife 
appears  with  her  fair  daughter,  who  is  left  in  charge  of  the  house 
while  the  mother  makes  a  distant  expedition  to  the  market  in  our 
town.  She  apparently  addresses  many  injunctions  to  the  maiden, 
mingled  with  certain  warnings,  not  inmiediately  comprehensible  to 
the  uninitiated  spectator  from  the  south  {i.e.  south  of  the  Trent), 
but  presently  to  become  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  conversation 
presents  an  interestdng  study  in  shades  of  local  dialect,  and  of 
intonation  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  dialect ;  for  the  mother 
speaks  with  the  tongue  of  the  farm-folk,  a  sparse  population  scat- 
tered in  lonely  farms  about  our  bleak  hiUs,  while  the  daughter 
replies  in  the  speech  of  the  town  mill-hand.  Now,  these  people 
are  two  distinct  species  who  seldom  mingle  at  all,  and  have  bat  a 
poor  opinion  of  one  another.  An  opportunity  for  such  compazison 
between  them  is  therefore  rare  and  difficult  to  account  for  here, 
until  it  is  ascertained  on  inquiry  that  the  part  of  the  mother  is 
played  by  a  weaver  whose  tastes  led  her  away  from  her  own  people 
in  tiie  soUtary  little  farm  far  away  in  the  hills  down  to  the  sociable 
warmth  and  companionship  of  the  factory,  where  labour  is  limited 
to  working  hours,  and  the  everlasting  requirements  of  live  stock 
and  dairy  are  not  perpetually  calling  away  youth  and  age  alike 
from  scanty  rest  and  rare  pleasure. 

On  the  departure  of  the  admonitory  mother  enter  a  stalwart 
young  man,  who  instantly  proceeds  to  urge  the  cause  of  love  and 
deserving  poverty  in  splendid  periods.  He  is  reminded,  not  with- 
out agitation,  that  stem  parents  have  forbidden  him  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  their  sole  hope  and  heiress  on  account  of  his  lowly 
position,  and  the  heroine  dismisses  him  from  behind  her  handker- 
chief. The  disconsolate  wooer's  next  proceeding  is  somewhat 
mysterious,  for  instead  of  retiring  by  the  natural  exit,  he  proceeds 
to  fit  himself,  with  considerable  difficulty,  under  the  inadequate 
table,  from  whence  his  extremities  are  plainly  visible.  Uncon- 
scious of  this  strange  conduct,  the  heroine  turns  to  the  saucepans, 
and  is  understood  to  be  preparing  the  family  dinner.  An  anoazing 
person  now  appears  upon  the  scene,  a  lanky,  shuffling  object  with  | 
a  shock  of  red  hair  and  a  starttingly  cadaverous  countenance.  He  ' 
is  arrayed — ^heaven  save  the  mark ! — in  a  dress-suit,  with  a  large 
red  silk  handkerchief  protruding  from  his  attenuated  waistcoat; 
time — ^before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning!  The  conversation 
which  ensues  remains — so  far  as  his  share  is  concemed—wl 
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incomprehensible  to  the  guests  of  the  evening,  who  puzzle  in  vain 
as  to  what  variety  of  speech  those  atrodously  mincing,  mouthing 
accents  can  represent,  and  why  so  obnoxiously  affected  and  high- 
pitched  voice  should  be  assumed  and  maintained.  It  soon  appears, 
however,  from  the  young  lady's  growing  alarm  and  indignation, 
that  he  is  delivering  himself  of  nefarious  proposals ;  his  wooing  is 
not  pour  le  bon  motifs  so  we  learn  from  the  burst  of  eloquence  in 
which  she  spurns  him  with  sentiments  gloriously  worthy  of  the 
humble  but  virtuous  heroine  of  the  legitimate  drama.  The  climax 
follows  swiftly :  she  points  magnificently  to  the  door,  he  stands 
his  ground.  A  robust  shriek  of  alarm  brings  the  discarded  wooer 
from  his  opportune  post  under  the  table,  the  villain  in  the  dress- 
suit  fares  badly,  and  is  given  a  violent  exit ;  the  parents  return, 
and  the  curtain  is  rung  down  upon  appropriate  blessings  as  the 
reward  of  valour  and  virtue. 

Curiosity  and  bewilderment  impel  an  incautious  question. 
A  dress-suit  is  doubtless  the  recognised  costume  in  which  a  villain 
worthy  of  the  name  would  naturally  array  himself  when  he  gets 
up  in  the  morning,  but  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  those  impossibly 
finicking  acoents  of  which  only  an  occasional  word  is  recognisable  ? 
Retribution  swiftly  overtakes  the  inquirer.  *  What  may  a'  be  ? 
Why  a's  the  wicked  duke,  and  what  doost  a'  talk — ^well,  well  now — 
same  as  your  own  sen',  o'  course  ! ' 

Such  was  the  answer  of  one  of  the  astonished  hosts.  It  was 
really  staggering  !  If  to  see  yourself  as  others  see  you  is  a  shock, 
it  is  doubly  so  to  hear  yourself  as  others  hear  you  !  Not  even  the 
delicate  compliment  conveyed  by  ducal  association  can  restore 
self-respect  after  watching  and  listening  to  that  grotesquely 
gibbering,  mincing  creature  *  same  as  your  own  sen' ! ' 

The  entertainment  had  now  been  in  progress  for  a  good  five 
hours.  When  dancing  set  in  presently  the  guests  of  the  evening 
withdrew,  but  not  until  it  had  been  necessary  to  encourage  several 
still  coy  and  backward  gentlemen  who  had  begun  to  gyrate  with 
one  another  for  lack  of  courage  to  approach  the  now  laughing  and 
derisive  phalanx  of  briUiant  blouses.  The  second  polka,  however, 
inaugurated  a  better  state  of  things,  and  the  world  bade  fair  to 
move  merrily  until  midnight. 

The  possibility  of  such  an  evening,  the  remembrance  of  its  true 
hospitality,  and  of  the  strenuous  effort  of  those  factory  workers 
who  provided  for  their  guests  all  entertainment  of  their  own,  wholly 
free  from  any  roughness  in  its  merrymaking,  and  innocent  of  all 
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suspicion  of  coarseness  in  its  mirth,  brings  a  regretful  pleasure 
with  it.  Regret  for  the  passing  of  a  fine  industry  productive  of 
clean  and  prosperous  working  lives  in  a  healthy  country  town; 
pleasure  that  such  relations — of  which  this  is  only  one  small  ex- 
ample— can  exist  in  our  country  between  employer  and  employed. 
Long  may  they  continue  in  all  our  workshops  !  Our  foreign  rivals 
are  proving  too  powerful  for  this  particular  manufacture,  but  there 
is  a  dark  and  threatening  shadow  drawing  more  and  more  closely 
round  most  continental  centres  of  industry.  There  is  talk  of 
SociaUsm  here,  and  of  many  rights  and  wrongs,  yet  with  us  time 
is  bringing  its  changes  gently  to  pass  with  no  undue  haste ;  but  of 
the  menace  hanging  over  other  countries,  of  disastrous  war  between 
classes,  of  real  hatred  and  of  bloodshed,  what  do  we  know  t  When 
I  remember  a  visit  paid  to  certain  sunlit  Piedmont  workshops 
and  the  vision  of  long  rows  of  faces,  many  of  them  beautiful  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Raphael  or  Luini  Madonnas,  but  quickly  to  be 
changed  into  the  Ukeness  of  others,  haggard,  aged,  terrible,  I  turn 
thankfully  to  the  harsher  features  which  look  up  always  with  a 
welcome  from  each  loom  or  sewing-machine  in  our  bleak,  unlovely 
town.  The  progress  down  those  ItaUan  factory  rooms  was  a  reve- 
lation ;  the  faces  that  glanced  up  at  our  coming  with  their  task- 
master darkened  one  after  the  other  into  scowling  resentment  as 
the  shadow  of  the  passing  group  fell  upon  them — the  shadow  of 
hardship,  of  oppression,  of  endless  slavery  for  the  scanty  reward  of 
infinite  weariness.  The  reason  seemed  not  far  to  seek,  afterwards, 
when  watching  the  payment  of  the  poor  wages,  and  listening  to  all 
the  hard  fines  and  forfeits  for  every  small  defect  and  failing  which 
yet  further  diminished  them.  Outside  the  sunUght  of  God  was 
resting  upon  a  heaven  of  lake  and  mountain,  of  laden  vines  and 
fruitful  earth  ;  beautiful  young  faces  were  passing  by  still  unspoiled 
by  that  hard  youth-destroying  toil  within,  which  reconciled  English 
visitors  then  and  for  ever  to  the  self-respecting  conditions  of  life 
and  labour  in  which  our  own  hard-featured,  slow-tongued  workers 
earn  comparative  ease  and  comfort  under  the  gloomy  sky  of  a 
northern  English  manufacturing  district. 

Mabel  C.  Bibchenough. 
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THE  DISEASES   OF 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  S.  G.  TALLENTYRE. 

Thekb  are  two  subjects  which,  it  is  said,  always  interest — health 
and  money. 

An  age  which  loves  discussing  its  diseases  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  which  finds  '  a  comparison  of  itises '  one  of  the  most 
delectable  topics  of  dinner-table  conversation,  and  the  detailed 
account  of  the  last  new  complaint  an  irresistible  item  for  a 
popular  periodical,  should  surely  discover  entertainment  in  the 
vagaries  of  maladies  and  remedies  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able periods  of  medical  treatment  in  history — the  eighteenth 
century. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  since  that  time 
medicine  has  undergone  a  revolution,  to  which  the  French 
fievolution  in  the  world  social  was  child's  play.  The  very 
attitude  towards  disease  has  changed.  The  simple  plan  of 
allowing  it  to  run  its  course,  and  Nature  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation  under  the  most  &vourable  of  possible  conditions,  was 
then  never  even  dreamt  of.  Doctors  and  patients  alike  looked  on 
pain,  not  as  a  salutary  indication  of  some  violation  of  natural 
laws,  to  whose  warning  the  wise  will  certainly  attend,  but  as  a 
totally  unprovoked  and  malignant  enemy.  If  a  disease  attacks 
you,  attack  it.  Bombard  it  with  pills,  deluge  it  with  drugs, 
suffocate  it,  plaster  it,  blister  it,  bleed  it,  until  one  or  other  of  the 
combatants  retires  vanquished  from  the  firay.  Of  course  it  was 
inevitable  that  some  of  the  missiles  intended  for  the  sickness 
should  hit  the  sick  person.  '  The  man  recovered  of  the  bite,  the 
doff  it  was  that  died.'  The  feeble  voice  firom  behind  the  curtains 
<  the  four-post  bed — that  happiest  hunting-ground  of  the 
]  robe — ^pleading  for  air  or  water  was  always  taken  to  be,  not 
i  voice  of  the  patient's  nature,  but  of  the  vicious  longing  of 
1  disease.  The  invariable  rule  was,  when  he  gasped  for  breath, 
1  Iraw  the  curtains  tighter  and  seal  the  windows  yet  more 
]      -^^t-ically ;  when  he  burnt  with  fever,  to  heap  on  the  blankets  ; 
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when  he  begged  for  water,  to  give  him  nothing  to  drink ;  when 
he  refused  food,  to  stuff  him  with  it ;  to  take  a  request  to  sleep 
as  an  infedlible  sign  that  he  ought  to  be  kept  awake,  and  a 
request  to  be  washed  as  the  solenm  token  that  soap  and  water 
would  be  fatal. 

But  Nature  was  not  only  disregarded  va  disease,  but  some  of 
her  best  gifts  were  universally  assumed  to  be  the  fruitful  cause  of 
disease.  The  medical  treatises  of  the  age  are  full  of  sad  examples 
of  Young  Lftdies  of  Beauty,  Fortune,  and  Great  Merit,  who,  on  the 
eve  of  being  married,  '  went  to  bed  perfectly  well  and  woke  up 
stone  dead '  of  '  an  inflammatory  sore  throat  caught  by  a  night  air/ 
while  the  Young  Gentlemen  of  Parts  and  Breeding  who  died  from 
Inadvertently  leaving  open  their  bedroom  windows  during  the 
night,  can  only  have  been  exceeded  by  the  number  of  young 
gentlemen  who  must  have  died  from  advertently  keeping  th^n 
shut.  A  clergyman  in  Essex  seriously  attributed  the  great 
mortality  in  his  county  to  people  getting  up  too  early  and  inhaling 
noxious  morning  airs.  All  air,  in  &ct,  was  noxious — except  the 
air  of  the  room  where,  with  its  windows  very  often  not  made  to 
open,  you  had  slept  all  night,  and  been  through  all  the  complaints 
incidental  to  your  path  in  life.  One  bold  doctor,  indeed — quite 
unconsciously  Irish— did  recommend  that  a  bed-chamber  should  be 
*  well  ventilated  in  the  day  as  it  is  principally  occupied  in  the 
night ' ;  and  another,  Adair,  far  in  advance  of  his  age  and  wholly 
unattended  to,  positively  dared  to  suggest  in  print  the  benefit 
that  those  who  'labour  under  catarrhal  coughs,  which  often 
terminate  in  consumption,'  would  derive  from  sleeping  in  a  pure 
atmosphere. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  and  mother  of  the 
Begent  of  France,  who  was  in  most  matters  medical  singularly 
shrewd  and  unconventional,  roundly  asserted,  in  1712,  that  the 
Dauphin  had  died  '  from  close  air  and  grief.'  Certainly,  a  few  years 
later,  she  boldly  announced  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  that '  the 
anger  and  disappointment  she  felt  at  losing  all  hope  of  reigning 
with  the  Due  du  Maine,  turned  her  blood  and  gave  her  the 
measles,'  .  .  .  and  that  then  '  a  terrible  storm  arose  and  drove  in 
the  eruption  and  finally  stifled  her ' ;  while  she  was  also  respon- 
sible for  the  remarkable  story  of  an  old  lady  '  who  was  found  dead 
in  bed,'  suffocated  *  by  her  own  fat,  which  had  melted  from  the 
great  heat.'  But  it  was  Charlotte  Elizabeth  who  saved  at  least 
one  little  Prince  of  the  Blood  from  the  measles,  the  nine  doctors 
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the  enormous  doses  of  wine,  the  blood-letting,  and  the  violent 
medicines  which  had  already  killed  his  brother ;  and  infuriated  the 
ilGkculty  by  treating  all  childish  complaints  ever  after  with  warmth, 
rest,  cooling  drinks — and  success. 

Many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  subject,  which  the  doctor  and 
patient  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  not  attribute  to  too  much 
air,  they  set  down  to  too  much  washing.  Yet,  'hands  often,  feet 
seldom,  head  never,'  was  the  well-kept  rule  of  ablutions  in  those 
days.  The  outrageous  Adair,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
invalids  '  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  in  warm  water  once  a  week ' ; 
and  '  when  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  use  a  moderately  warm 
bath  once  a  month.'  But  these  were  counsels  of  perfection  indeed, 
and  nobody  took  any  notice  of  them. 

The  real  causes  of  suffering,  as  opposed  to  the  fictitious  ones 
of  air  and  cleanliness,  are  not  far  to  seek.     The  terrible  sanitary 
conditions  in  which  people  lived  were,  of  course,  the  main  reason 
of  much  of  their  ill-health,  and  are  a  part  of  serious  medical 
history  which  cannot  now  be  touched.     There  were  other  potent 
social  causes  too.     When  Montesquieu  said  that  dinner  killed 
one-half  of  the  Parisians,  and  supper  the  other  half,  he  might 
have  spoken  for  London  as  well.     When  one  thinks  of  the  succes- 
sion of  heavy  meats,  of  the  capons  and  the  boars'  heads,  the 
luscious  pasties,  the  creams,  stuffings,  and  mincemeats  which  the 
ladies  of  the  family  spent  all  their  time  and  ingenuity  in  devising, 
one  is  tempted  to  rejoice  that  such  domesticity  is  indeed  a  lost 
art,  and  to  think  that  to  the  incapacity  of  the  modem  cook  and 
to  the  indifference  of  the  modem  housekeeper  is  owing  no  little 
part  of  such  health  and  spirits  as  one  has.   And  then  the  world  not 
only  ate  so  enormously  and  so  injudiciously,  but  so  often !     The 
terrible  breakfast,  with  small  beer  and  table  groaning  with  large 
meats,  precluded,  indeed,  a  lengthy  mid-day  meal.  But  by  three  or 
four  o'clock  great-grandpapa  and  grandmamma  were  feeding  again. 
As  late  as  the  early  Victorian  period  this  fearful  repast  embraced 
about  twelve  courses,  all  enormously  heavy  and  indigestible,  and, 
"^  far  as  possible,  put  on  the  table  together,  so  that  the  diner 
old  see  his  troubles  in  front  of  him,  and  know  the  worst  at 
ce.    Does  the  present  age  quite  realise  that  when  its  forefathers 
1  sat,  perhaps,  three  hours  over  this  meal,  drunk  steadily  for 
>  or  three  more,  and  taken  a  dish  of  tea  with  their  womenkind, 
'  whole  party  then  rdwnud  to  the  dining-room  and  had  a 
t)er  on  the  cold  remains  of  the  dinner?    No  wonder  that 
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Addison  wrote  that '  the  apothecary  is  perpetually  employed  in 
countermining  the  cook  and  the  vintner.'  No  wonder  that  people 
who  were  £Bunoas  for  longevity  were  also  &moas  for  a  peculiar 
abstinence,  that  the  octogenarian  Horace  Walpole  made  a  oult  of 
'cold  water  and  starvation/  and  the  more  than  octogenarian 
Voltaire  of  small  cups  of  black  coffee  and  dry  bread. 

In  such  an  age  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  come  across  in  that 
very  quaint  old  work,  'The  English  Malady,  or  a  Treatise  of 
Nervous  Diseases  of  all  Kinds,'  by  Dr.  George  Gheyne,  an  instance 
of  '  a  Young  Lady  who  had  by  a  Mal-Begimen  and  too  strong  and 
high  Food  while  at  a  Boarding  School  at  London,  fallen  into 
Hysterick  Disorders  of  all  the  Forms  and  Shapes  ever  observed  or 
described';  or  to  find  such  disorders,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
were  extraordinarily  common,  constantly  attributed  by  this  wise 
man  to  '  lusting  after  Foreign  Delicacies '  and  eating  when  one 
had  '  Inappetency '  for  food.  To  be  sure,  as  Dr.  Gheyne  said, 
most  of  his  patients  offered  '  doughty  objections '  to  the  vegetable 
diet  he  suggested  as  a  cure,  and  preferred '  Death  with  a  Bounce' 
to  life  on  such  starvation  conditions  as  he  proposed. 

But  if  over-eating  slew  its  thousands,  over-drinking  slew  its 
tens  of  thousands. 

An  enumeration  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  whose  health  was  ruined,  whose  careers  were  spoilt,  and 
who,  as  Horace  Walpole  put  it,  'reeled  into  the  ferry-boat' 
thirty  or  forty  years  before  Nature  bade  them  embark,  would  serve 
as  a  powerful  illustration  for  the  propagandist  of  total  abstinence, 
but  is  one  he  rarely  or  never  uses.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
neither  the  precept  nor  the  example  of  the  faculty  made  for 
temperance.  Dr.  Tronchin,  indeed,  the  enlighted  physician  of 
the  Gontinent,  preached  cold  water  as  well  as  fresh  air ;  and  that 
bold  Dr.  Gheyne  cautioned  the  fair  against  attempting  to  cure 
vapours  by  '  drinking  a  bottle  heartily  every  day.'  His  view  of 
strong  drink  was  that  it  had  been  invented  by  Heaven  '  to  shorten 
the  ArUedniuvian  Length  of  Life  in  order  to  prevent  the  exoeaswe 
Growth  of  WickedTieaaJ  But  he  found  few  to  agree  with  him. 
One  medical  gentleman,  in  a  very  popular  treatise,  which  went 
into  a  fourth  edition  in  1818,  and  was  designed  to  show  the  best 
means  of  attaining  longevity,  reconmiended  three  moderate-sised 
glasses  of  wine  after  dinner,  when  'half  a  pint  to  a  pint'  bad 
been  taken  at  dinner ;  and  permitted  as  a  zest  to  social  inter- 
course  'half  a  bottle  to  a  bottle  of  generous  wine.'    Yet  this 
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Sinclair  considered  himself,  and  was  considered,  a  very  temperate 
man.     Few  of  his  fashionable  brethren  were  so  abstemious. 

'  You  had  better  take  no  more  wine/  says  Steele  one  night,  at 
the  Kit-Cat  Club,  to  the  celebrated  Gturth,  physician,  poet,  bonn 
vivcunif  of  whom  it  was  said  that  no  doctor  ever  understood  his  art 
more  or  his  trade  less,  'but  go  and  see  your  poor  devils  of 
patients.'  '  'Tis  no  matter,'  answers  Gturth,  already  halfnseas  over, 
'if  I  see  them  or  not.  Nine  have  such  bad  constitutions  that 
all  the  doctors  in  the  world  can't  save  them;  and  the  other 
six  have  such  good,  that  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  can't  kill 
them.' 

One  Brown,  who  was  an  excellent  type  of  the  charlatan 
phjrsidan  of  his  time,  the  'dear  doctor'  of  the  fietshionable 
woman,  made  a  point  of  recommending  '  sugar  and  spice  and  all 
that's  nice'  to  everyone,  whatever  their  malady.  A  hypochon- 
driacal patient,  for  instance,  was  to  drink  '  a  glass  of  wine  in  the 
forenoon  from  time  to  time,'  '  several  glasses  of  port  or  punch 
after  dinner  tUl  some  enlivening  effect  is  perceived  from  them, 
and  a  dram  after  everjrthing  heavy.'  '  The  company  of  amiable, 
handsome,  and  delightful  young  women '  was  also  reoonmiended 
to  cheer  the  spirits  of  this  dismal  gentleman.  Plenty  of  amuse- 
ment and  all  the  eatables  and  drinkables  the  patient  likes  best, 
were,  indeed.  Brown's  principal  prescriptions.  If  he  was  not  popular 
and  rich,  he  certainly  ought  to  have  been. 

These  cheering  bottles,  '  hogsheads  of  October,  kilderkins  of 
small  beer,  barrels  of  cider,  and  bowls  of  punch ' — ^not  to  mention 
what  the  Spectator  called  '  sips,  drams,  and  whets  without 
number' — were,  of  course,  the  inunediate  progenitors  of  the 
gout.  That  complaint,  from  which  the  noisiest  sufferers  now 
are  old  gentlemen  on  the  stage,  or  which  is,  at  any  rate,  much 
less  widespread  and  terrible  than  it  used  to  be,  even  within 
living  memory,  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  rampant  epidemic 
among  the  upper  classes.  Everybody  who  was  anybody  always 
had  it.  If  you  had  not  brought  it  on  yourself,  your  fiathers 
would  certainly  have  brought  it  on  you ;  so  not  to  suffer  from 
it  proved  you  beyond  denial  meanly  temperate  or  without  an 
anoestry.  Horace  Walpole's  letters  are  full  of  it ;  and  he  is  one 
of  the  few  people  who  succeeded  in  making  it  amusing.  For  it 
he  lived  '  like  an  anchoret,'  or  took  seas  of  liquid  medicines, 
mountains  of  pills,  and  bins  of  powders.  '  I  have  tried  hot  medi- 
cines and  cold,  warmth  and  air,  humouring  it  and  contradicting 
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it ;  water,  ice,  wine,  brandy,  and  froit ;  and  have  thonght  by  turns 
that  all  of  them  did  me  good  and  did  me  hurt.' 

Certainly,  as  a  fieushionable  disease,  '  that  alderman  distemper' 
has  passed  away.  But  there  were  other  complaints,  too,  of  that 
century  of  which  this  knows  little,  and  as  undoubtedly  fashions 
in  maladies  as  there  are  fEishions  in  clothes.  What  has  become, 
for  instance,  of  the  'miliary  fever'  from  which  Walpole's 
duchesses  and  marchionesses  suffered  so  universally,  or  of  the 
'  anatomical  fever '  recorded  in  the  smug  '  Journals  of  Mrs. 
Papendiek,'  for  which  the  patient  was  treated  by  having  his 
nostrils  bathed  with  port  wine  and  the  same  balm  generously 
'  poured  down  his  throat  with  a  quill '  ?  Does  anyone  suffer  now 
from  such  inflammations  of  the  eyes  as  can  be  cured  by  drinking 
a  pint  of  sea-water  on  the  beach  every  day  before  breakfast  ? — a 
remedy  successfully  adopted  by  Mrs.  Papendiek,  clad  in  a  panoply 
of  faith  in  her  medical  adviser  and  a  green  silk  poke-bonnet 
The  three  doctors  of  Louis  XIV.  drew  up  in  a  '  Journal '  a  list  of 
maladies  suffered  by  that  monarch,  which  were  only  less  mai^ 
vellous  than  the  remedies  they  gave  him  to  cure  them.  One  is 
left  wondering  how  he  lived  so  long,  and  how  he  allowed  his 
physicians  to.  The  Early  Victorian  fBunting  fits,  which  only 
really  went  out  with  the  crinoline,  and  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  beauty's  best-worked  attractions  for  the  opposite  sex,  were  bat 
the  children  of  those  '  spleens,  vapours,  and  hysterical  distempers' 
which  rendered  women  such  a  nuisance  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 

Every  woman  who  did  not  wish  to  expose  herself  to  a  charge 
of  strong-mindedness  was  afflicted,  and  afflicted  her  friends,  with 
these  maladies  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sometimes  they  took  the 
forms  of '  Fits  of  Screaming,  Fidgeting,  Peevishness,  Discontent, 
Ill-Humour,  Yawning,  and  Stretching,'  a  condition  for  which  the 
sufferers  no  more  held  themselves  responsible  than  for  an  attack 
of  chicken-pox,  or  which  they  ascribed  solely  to  over-indulgence 
in  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  snuff.  One  English  doctor  at  least 
told  them  point  blank  that '  Health  and  life  are  too  strong  Forts ' 
to  be  taken  or  destroyed  by  such  *  Popgun  Artillery '  as  that, 
ascribed  their  disease  to  luxury  and  idleness,  and  bade  them  ride 
on  horseback,  play  at  shuttlecock,  and  avoid  the  lying  in  bed 
which  some  of  the  faculty  recommended  as  a  cure.  Tronchin 
abroad  ordered  the  fine  ladies  to  polish  their  floors,  mind  their 
children,  and  go  for  countiy  walks  in  the  short  skirts  he  had 
himself  invented,  which  were  called  Tronchines. 
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But  it  will  be  easily  seen  that,  as  a  fiishion,  the  complaint  was 
far  too  convenient  to  be  lightly  cast  aside.  A  bore  comes  to 
call — Madame  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  but  for  her  wretched 
Spleen !  Duty  bids  her  get  up  and  look  after  her  household  on 
these  wretched,  cold,  murky  winter  mornings ;  but,  rightly 
cautious  of  her  health,  she  lies  cosily  in  bed  drinking  '  Chamomile 
tea  for  the  Hyp/ 

Queen  Anne  set  the  seal  of  fashion  on  the  thing  by  having  it 
herself,  and  was  doctored  for  it  with  a  dreadful  nostrum  called 
Saleigh's  Cordial,  which  afterwards  helped  to  kill  Caroline,  the 
wife  of  Greorge  II.,  and  did  its  best  to  destroy  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  *  Nerves,  madame,  nerves ! '  was  the  approved 
medical  solution  of  every  unhealthy  condition ;  and  the  fashion- 
able physician  had  always  on  his  tongue  a  dozen  instances  of 
*  Ladies  of  Great  Fortune  in  this  town,  eminent  for  their  Beauty, 
Parts  and  Fine  Breeding,'  who  had  made  the  complaint  aristocratic. 

The  poisoning  from  the  white  lead  with  which  women  doctored 
their  complexions  was  another  disease  which  has  passed  away ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  follies  still  committed  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  are  so  many  and  sometimes  so  fisital  that  the  twentieth 
century  is  in  no  position  to  cast  stones  at  the  eighteenth.  Lady 
Coventry,  once  one  of  the  beautiful  (runnings,  died  of  the 
habit,  *  from  which  nothing  could  break  her.'  *  My  Lady  Harring- 
ton's eldest  daughter  is  at  the  point  of  death,'  from  the  same 
idiocy.  The  modern  girl  who  said  she  preferred  extinction  to 
sandy  eyebrows  had  indeed  many  prototjrpes  in  her  grandmothers. 
But  while  their  follies  were  in  part,  at  least,  the  result  of  want 
of  knowledge — 'we  talk  gruel  and  anatomy  with  equal  fluency 
and  ignorance ' — she  can  scarcely  offer  so  sound  an  excuse. 

Another  disease  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth  century  was  that 
termed  with  delicious  vagueness  *a  fever.'  The  modem  prac- 
titioner, who  is  required  to  be  much  more  explicit,  may  well  envy 
a  doctor  who  satisfied  everybody  by  that  elastic  pronouncement. 
Is  Charles  thickly  covered  in  a  rash,  or  has  Betsy  come  out  in 
boils  ?  A  fever.  A  complaint  which  involves  a  cold  in  the  head  and 
a  couple  of  days  indoors,  or  one  which  is  fatal  after  weeks  of  misery 
and  medicines  ?  Equally,  a  fever.  Typhus  or  typhoid,  scarlet  or 
gastric,  non-contagious  or  violently  infectious — there  is  not  the 
slightest  need  to  enter  into  trivial  details  like  that !  If  after  two 
or  three  days  *a  fever'  resolves  itself  into  tfte  smallpox — well, 
it  woe  a  fever  to  begin  with ;  and  with  a  nod,  as  useful  and  as 
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pregnant  as  Lord  Burleigh's,  the  fiEunily  physician  easily  conveyed 
to  the  patient's  friends  that  he  knew  it  all  along,  only  kept  the 
knowledge  to  himself  for  their  sakes. 

The  specific  fevers  of  those  days,  the  spotted  and  the  jail,  the 
universal  horrors  of  smallpox  and  scurvy,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  history  and  need  no  amplification  here. 

That  so  very  few  people  attempted  any  kind  of  disinfection  is 
to  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  Ceital,  fatalistic  belief  of  too  many 
of  them  that  disease  was  directly  sent  by  heaven,  and  that  to 
oppose  it  vnth  fresh  air,  soap  and  water,  and  isolation  was  to  fly  im- 
piously in  the  tace  of  Providence.  The  only  thorough  disinfection 
met  with  in  along  study  of  eighteenth-century  memoirs  was  the 
burning  of  the  wing  of  the  chateau  in  which  Voltaire  had  confluent 
smallpoz— imd  that,  of  course,  was  an  accident.  What  a  fine  field 
of  operation  the  microbes  of  a  hundred  diseases  must  have  found, 
not  only  in  the  rich,  thick  curtains  and  heirloom  carpets  of  bed- 
rooms in  which  sunshine  and  fresh  air  were  rigorously  tabooed  for 
their  '  fading '  and  '  rotting '  propensities,  but  in  the  handsome 
shawls  and  costly  stuff  petticoats  in  which  grandmamma  peeled 
from  scarlet  fever  and  nursed  her  fiimily  through  smallpox,  and 
then  kindly  handed  down  to  her  descendants !  One  can  only  hope 
and  surmise  that  the  germs,  becoming  too  numerous  for  their 
own  comfort,  fell  into  civil  war  and  destroyed  each  other. 

But  if  our  grandfiithers  looked  askance  on  disinfection,  not  so 
on  other  remedies.  Bemedies!  The  age  was  mad  on  them. 
The  only  thing  it  could  not  do,  when  attacked  by  the  least  of 
passing  maladies,  was  to  do  nothing.  Madame  had  her  household 
medicine  chest — in  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  conceded,  the  drags 
were  generally  harmless,  if  ineffectual,  but  with  which  she  dosed, 
with  alarming  readiness,  not  only  herself  and  her  children,  but 
her  visitors,  her  servants,  her  dogs,  her  cats,  and  her  poor.  *I 
have  gone  through  every  receipt  in  "The  Complete  Huswife" 
ten  times  over,'  groans  Tony  Lumpkin  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  'and 
you  have  thoughts  of  coursing  me  through  Qwmcy  next  spring.' 

Sometimes  these  home  medicaments  and  Nature  in  combina- 
tion, or  perhaps  in  opposition,  had  results  so  good  that  professional 
assistance  could  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  certainly  not  wonderfol 
that  the  doctor  was  much  less  readily  called  in  for  small  ailments 
than  he  is  now.  When  one  considers  his  fearful  zeal  to  be  np 
and  at  it,  the  rows  of  black  draughts  on  the  mantelpiece,  the 
piled-up  pillboxes,  the  loathsome  concoctions  recommended  as 
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foods,  and  the  insane  passion  of  all  the  &onlty  for  bleeding,  it  is 
easily  understood  that  only  the  courage  of  desperation  made  the 
wretched  patient  take  '  a  course  of  nonsense  and  advice '  at  last. 

The  bleeding  has  become  comedy — as  well  as  history.  To  be 
'blooded'  before  he  went  a  journey  or  made  his  will,  to  cure 
him  equally  of  being  too  &t  or  too  thin,  when  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  a  lottery  ticket  or  too  elated  by  its  success, 
because  it  was  the  springtime  or  because  it  was  not — a  man 
expected  this  remedy  with  an  expectation  that  was  never  dis- 
appointed. Louis  XrV.  was  bled  *  generously '  (the  adjective  is 
his  doctors')  nine  times  in  the  scarlet  fever.  Bleeding  killed  alike 
the  Duchesse  de  Tr^mouille,  in  1709,  and  her  husband,  who  was 
bled  to  death,  to  console  him  for  her  loss.  When  the  mob  attacked 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  house  in  1765,  the  doctors  remedied  the 
outrage  by  bleeding  the  Duchess  the  next  morning.  When 
George  Selwyn,  at  Lord  Coventry's,  fell  against  a  marble  table  and 
cut  his  head  open,  a  surgeon  rushed  at  him  and  bled  him  at  once, 
though,  to  be  sure.  Nature  was  already  doing  it  herself. 

*  A  lingering  hectick '  and  an  apoplexy  were  alike  treated  by 
bleeding.  In  fact,  the  curriculum  of  many  doctors  was  not  un- 
fairly summed  up  in  the  eflFective  words  of  one  of  them: — 

Is  people  sick,  they  comes  to  me, 

I  purges,  bleeds  and  sweats  *em ; 
If  after  that  they  likes  to  die, 

What's  that  to  me  ?    I  lets  'em. 

Blistering  was  another  cherished  remedy.  *You  must  be 
blistered  or  you  will  die,'  says  her  physician  to  the  resolute 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  *  I  won't  be  blistered  and  I  won't  die,' 
answers  old  Sarah,  and  she  kept  her  word — ^that  time  at  least. 

Further,  great  benefit  was  supposed  to  be  derived  &om  eating 
foods  firom  which  the  natural  man  turned  in  abhorrence.  Fine 
ladies  commissioned  their  footmen  to  collect  snails  in  the  garden 
before  breakfeist — ^the  time  of  day  was  considered  very  important 
— and  then  to  pound  the  creatures,  shells  and  all,  into  a  horrible 
mixture,  to  be  consumed  with  a  spoon  for  the  benefit  of  '  a  con- 

iption.' 

The  one  remedy  which  the  fieiculty  rarely  advised — partly,  no 

bt,   on  account  of  the  difficulties   of  travelling — was  what 

'«oe  Walpole  called  '  a  more  flannel  climate.' 
tut  if  the  professional  cures  strike  terror  unto  the  heart,  what 

^e  quack  ?    That  extraordinary  love  of  the  secret  remedy. 
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which  is  as  old  as  human  natnra  and  will  last  as  long,  was  in  fall 
vigour  two  hundred  years  ag^.  A  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
letters  and  journals  of  the  time  must  have  brought  eveiyone 
across  Bishop  Berkelejr's  tar  water  and  James's  powders.  They 
were  two  of  many.  The  tar  water  was  valiantly  pushed  hj 
Henry  Fielding  and  (of  course)  by  the  Bishop  himself.  James's 
powders  contained  mercury  and  antimony,  and  were  made  up  by 
an  old  woman  who  never  bothered  herself  to  measure  the 
ingredients.  They  were  called '  fever  powders/  but  the  aristocracy 
of  England  took  them  for  every  disease  impartially.  Horace 
Walpole  declared  that  they  could  cure  '  everything  bat 
physicians,'  and  said  he  had  such  fidth  in  them  that  he  should 
take  them  if  the  house  was  on  fire.  James  himself,  in  fevers,  was 
caught  slyly  recommending  bark  as  well  as  his  own  nostrum,  bat 
no  one's  belief  in  it  seems  to  have  been  shaken  in  the  least,  and 
Oliver  Croldsmith,  who  had  himself  worked  for  a  medical  degree 
at  Leyden  and  ought  to  have  known  better,  is  believed  to  have 
died  from  an  overdose  of  it. 

Another  remedy  was  the  drop  or  pill  of  Ward,  an  ex-lackey, 
which  was  to  cure  headache,  and  most  other  complaints.  It  was 
introduced  in  1732  by  a  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  who  advertised  it 

in  a  poem : 

Say,  Knight  for  learning  most  renown'd, 
What  is  this  wondroos  drop  ? 

(What  indeed  ?) 

A  volume  could  be  written — ^a  volume  was  written  by  Dr. 
Adair— on  the  quackeries  of  that  day.  But  Tickel's  -^therial 
Spirit,  Turlington's  Drops,  Grodbold's  Balsam  (to  cure  every 
^kind  and  degree  of  consumption'),  Lisbon's  Diet  Drink,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  Cordial,  Misaubin's  Pills,  eyesalves  for  blindness, 
and  plasters  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  went  on  their  way  re- 
joicing. People  who  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  profession, 
accepted  the  quack  with  quite  a  touching  confidence. 

It  is  not  perhaps  so  much  remarkable  as  worthy  of  remark 
that,  doctors  and  medicine  being  what  they  then  were,  the  wise 
men  of  the  time  almost  universally  distrusted  them.  Swifl 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  burning  fire  of  his  invective  and 
a  fury  of  scathing  contempt,  hardly  justified  by  an  age  which, 
after  all,  produced  his  own  friend,  the  brilliant  and  courtly 
physician,  wit,  and  satirist — ^Arbuthnot. 

Smollett,  himself  a  disappointed  doctor,  abused  the  profession 
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in  which  he  had  failed  in  '  Boderick  Random ' ;  and  in  '  Peregrine 
Pickle '  attacked  the  dishonest  toadyism  of  physicians  in  general 
and  of  that  agreeable  bon-vi/vanty  Garth,  in  pfurticular. 

Horace  Walpole's  time  was  pretty  equally  divided  between 
railing  at  doctors  and  doctoring  himself.  Samnel  Richardson, 
the  dapper  little  bookseller-novelist,  attacked  them  by  the  mouth 
of  Belton  in  *  Clarissa,'  and  loudly  scorned  their  '  daubing  and 
plaistering.' 

*  A  pest  on  doctors,  apothecaries,  and  all  the  faculty ! '  wrote 
Catherine  the  Great  to  Grimm  in  1781 ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  was 
she  who  had  given  the  largest  medical  fee  on  record — 10,000i., 
2,000Z.  for  travelling  expenses,  and  a  life  pension  of  500L — to 
Dr.  Dimsdale,  by  whom,  on  the  advice  of  Voltaire,  she  was 
inoculated  against  smallpox.  Voltaire  himself  declared  that  he 
owed  his  own  life  in  that  complaint  to  '  lemonade  and  common- 
sense,'  and  to  ignoring  professional  advice.  He  certainly  lived 
to  be  eighty-four,  and  to  do  more  work,  perhaps,  than  any  man 
in  history  on  a  rSgi/me  contrary  in  every  respect  to  the  medical 
science  of  the  day.  One  notable  exception  to  the  prevalent 
nustmst  of  the  faculty  was  a  very  powerful  exception — the  lifelong 
invalid.  Pope.  The  man  who  had  more  to  do  with  doctors  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  wrote  of  them  that  he  had  found  among 
them  '  the  most  amiable  companions  and  the  best  friends,  as  well 
as  the  most  learned  men  I  know.' 

It  would  indeed  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  this  present 
century,  with  all  its  scientific  advance,  with  its  splendid  dis- 
coveries, and  with  its  honest,  humane,  and  enlightened  prac- 
titioners, is  in  a  position  wholly  to  despise  the  eighteenth.  An 
age  which  produced  in  our  own  country  Hunter,  Jenner,  and 
Abemethy,  and  abroad  Tissot  and  Tronchin,  is  at  least  not 
contemptible.  An  age  which  accepted  at  the  hands  of  a  woman 
the  Eastern  remedy  of  inoculation,  cannot  have  been  wholly 
prejudiced  and  illiberal. 

Through  the  old  memoirs  flits  the  first  dim  idea  of  the 
contagion  of  consumption.  *  I  cannot  believe  it,'  says  Horace 
W  pole ;  *  were  it  catching,  it  would  be  still  more  common  than 
it  .'  Adair,  as  has  been  seen,  recommended  fresh  air  as  a  useful 
£eu  or  in  chest  diseases ;  and  Cheyne  advocated  temperance  as  a 
ni<  IB  to  the  preservation  of  health.  To  that  age  belongs  the 
gl  /  of  first  trying  to  ventilate  the  House  of  Commons — ^which 
ha  •">parently  been  unaired  since  the  days  of  Edward  the 
.   XIX. — NO.  Ill,  N.S.  25 
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ConfesBor— *and  to  the  last  few  years  of  the  century  the  disooveiy 
of  the  cause  and  cure  of  scurvy. 

But,  apart  from  cures  and  discoveries  altogether,  the  modem 
patient  has  surely  something  to  learn  from  the  patient — ^who 
really  deserved  that  name — of  the  past.  The  fatalism  which 
stepped  straight  into  disease,  and  would  scarcely  move  out  of  its 
path  to  avoid  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  the  noonday,  was 
foolish  enough ;  but  it  was  scarcely  more  foolish  than  the  craven 
fear  of  infection  and  of  taking  one's  necessary  risks,  which  dis- 
tinguishes many  people  to-day.  Then,  everything  was  attributed 
directly  to  the  Hand  of  God ;  and  now,  to  the  drainage.  To  hear 
people  talk  in  our  time,  one  might  think  everyone  would  be 
immortal  but  for  the  blunder  of  a  local  practitioner.  The  funda- 
mentally false  idea  that  in  every  illness  there  always  is  a  cure,  if 
one  could  only  find  it  out  in  time,  is  no  doubt  beneficial  in  so  iar 
as  it  leads  the  patient's  friends  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
their  efforts  to  help  him.  But  though  trust  in  the  omnipotence 
of  science  is  all  very  well,  in  the  long  run  one  is  still  flung  back, 
as  it  were,  upon  trust  in  the  omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  Heaven. 
Once,  the  patient  was  infinitely  grateful  to  his  blundering  adviser 
for  curing  him  of,  or  at  least  not  killing  him  in,  the  simplest 
maladies.  But  in  proportion  as  doctors  have  become  more  trust- 
worthy, patients  have  become  less  trusting,  and  the  fine  faith 
which  ate  the  pounded  snails  and  drank  the  black  draughts  is 
— for  good  or  evil — to  be  found  no  more. 

Of  the  courage  of  the  sufferers  of  that  epoch  there  is  no  kind 
of  doubt.  Imagination  would  turn  away  sore  and  sick  at  the  con- 
templation of  tortures  endured,  and  faulty  surgery  performed 
before  the  days  of  anaesthetics,  if  it  were  not  that  through  their 
sufferings  men  and  women  rose  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  heroism 
and  endurance  of  which  our  poor  nature  is  capable.  Even  onr 
own  age  does  not  talk  more  about  its  maladies,  its  cures,  and  its 
food  &ds  than  that  one.  But  grandpapa  and  grandmmama  treated 
the  subjects  with  a  kind  of  rude  robustness,  much  pluckier  and 
wholesomer  than  our  plaintive  anxieties. 

Though  there  were  always  plenty  of  people  '  who  are  sick  by 
way  of  amusement,  and  melancholy  to  keep  up  their  spirits,'  there 
were  far  fewer  then  than  there  are  now.  '  Be  pleased  when  yon 
are  not  sad,  and  well  when  you  are  not  ill,'  was  a  counsel  much 
better  kept  in  those  stalwart  times  than  it  ever  has  been  since. 

But  if  the  patients  were  far  from  contemptible,  so  were  the 
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doctors.  Despite  those  blonderings,  bleedings  and  plasterings, 
and  that  dreadful  zeal  to  be  doing  when  his  strength  was  to  sit 
stilly  the  old  doctor  had  much  to  be  said  for  him.  What  there 
was  to  know,  he  knew.  If  bad  was  his  best,  he  did  his  best ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  set  up  a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness  and  temperate 
living  than  his  patients  ever  attained.  Gall  up  the  picture  of  the 
old  town  physician,  with  his  gold-headed  cane  with  its  vinaigrette 
set  in  the  handle  as  his  sole  disinfectant,  with  his  silk  stockings, 
his  fine  dress,  and  his  full-bottomed  wig — '  in  my  day  we  should 
no  more  have  thought  of  taking  a  physician  without  a  wig  than  a 
phial  without  a  label.'  fiemember  the  long  words,  the  pompous 
manner,  the  solemn  devotion  to  precedent  and  etiquette — ^but 
remember,  too,  the  kind  old  fiEtce,  the  kind  old  heart,  the  thousand 
quiet  cases  of  healing  or  soothing  too  often  ignored  when  his 
follies  are  scornfully  brought  up  against  him,  so  that  of  him  it 
may  be  literally  said,  '  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ;  the 
good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  then,  as  now,  the  doctor  was  generous  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  any  other  profession ;  unwearied  in  steady  compassion ;  and 
where  he  could  no  longer  bring  healing  to  the  body,  yet  often 
brought  balm  to  the  soul. 

Then,  surely,  as  now,  he  helped  man  through  the  darkest 
places  of  his  physical,  and  not  seldom  of  his  moral  life  also,  and 
having  been  his  first  friend,  was  also  his  last. 
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A   REVIEW  OF  THE  SESSION 
BY  VISCOUNT  TUBNOUR,  M.P. 

Though  the  past  Session  has  been  far  from  lacking  in  interest, 
it  has  derived  that  interest  rather  from  its  effect  upon  the  probable 
date  of  the  dissolution  than  from  anything  in  connection  with 
legislative  or  administrative  business.  The  aliens  question  had 
been  so  exhaustively  examined  in  Parliament,  in  the  Press,  and 
on  the  platform,  and  the  Bill  to  deal  with  it  had  so  nearly 
passed  in  the  previous  Session — ^indeed  would  have  passed  but 
for  Liberal  obstruction — ^that  the  Aliens  Act,  which  has  just 
received  the  Boyal  assent,  useful  and  important  measure  though 
it  is,  lost  much  of  its  debating  value. 

The  discussion  on  it  was  both  wearying  and  unprofitable, 
except  indeed  to  the  Unionist  party,  who  gained  enormously 
from  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  displaying  in  the  dearest 
fashion  the  extraordinary  want  of  discipline,  cohesion,  and  leader- 
ship in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  a  state  of  affairs  which  time 
and  Unionist  reverses  alike  seem  unable  to  heal.  I  have  been 
told  by  old  Parliamentary  authorities  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  experience  they  never  remember  a  party  throwing  away 
their  chances  as  the  Liberals  have  done  this  Session  over  the  Aliens 
BiU. 

Here  was  a  Bill  opposition  to  which  would  entail  the  most 
stupendous  '  explaining-away '  before  every  working-class  audience 
in  the  country  by  Liberal  speakers  in  the  coming  fight.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  support  from  the  Liberal  Benches  would 
certainly  not  have  tended  to  improve  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  it  would  have  meant  time  for  a  fuller  and  a  freer  dis- 
cussion on  the  Unemployed  Bill,  and  the  Redistribution  Proposals, 
subjects  which  are  not  popular  with  aU  sections  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  These  facts  were  thoroughly  realised  by  a  number 
of  Liberals  inside  the  House,  and  most  certainly  by  the  London 
Liberal  members  and  candidates,  who  addressed  a  strong  appea] 
to  their  party,  feebly  supported  as  it  seems  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,   begging    that  the  Bill  might  be  allowed 
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to  go  through.  The  appeal  was  totally  disregarded  and  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  offered  by  practicaUy  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  members  unconnected  with  London;  and  Sir 
Henry  CampbeU-Bannerman,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation, 
abandoned  all  pretence  of  supporting  the  Bill,  and  voted  against 
the  third  reading.  When  one  examines  the  reasons  for  the  Opposi- 
tion attitude,  they  are  very  hard  to  analyse.  Assuming  that 
the  Liberals  were  anxious  at  aU  costs  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  obtaining  the  kudos  for  a  measure  for  which  it  was  notorious 
that  the  working  class  in  the  large  towns  affected  by  alien  labour 
would  be  grateful  and  appreciative,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the 
extraordinary  feebleness  of  the  methods  of  attack.  If  they  were 
honestly  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  I  can  only  say  that 
their  arguments  were  extremely  unconvincing  and  unreal.  And 
if  they  were  in  favour  of  the  principle,  but  opposed  to  the  drafting 
of  the  measure,  then  one  is  lost  in  surprise  at  the  smaU  use  they 
made  of  the  concihatory  methods  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  sorrows  of  the  Scotch  Churches  aroused  little  or  no  general 
public  interest,  while  the  other  successful  Government  measure, 
the  Unemployed  Bill,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  after  being 
whittled  down  into  a  practicaUy  non-contentious  form,  was  very 
quickly  disposed  of.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  highly 
modified  shape  in  which  the  Bill  has  become  law,  it  is  in  many 
ways  a  measure  of  first-class  importance,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is 
unfortunate  that  more  time  was  not  possible  for  discussing  it, 
and  the  undoubted  precedent  it  creates.  Assuredly,  the  power 
of  organisation,  to  which  I  shaU  refer  later,  made  itself  felt  in 
connection  with  this  measure.  The  Redistribution  Proposals, 
had  their  details  ever  reached  the  debating  stage,  would  have 
furnished  the  House  and  the  country  with  some  of  the  most  exciting 
scenes  ever  witnessed  at  Westminster,  but  fate  doomed  otherwise  ; 
they  appeared  one  day  only  to  vanish  a  few  afternoons  later  with 
melodramatic  effect.  The  Agricultural  Bating  Act  Continuance 
Bill  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  very  slight  resistance  which  it 
incurred,  when  we  remember  the  tremendous  opposition  offered 
to  the  original  measure  when  it  was  passed  in  1896. 

This  exhausts  the  list  of  Government  achievements,  apart 
from  the  annual  Bills,  and  takes  us  to  debates  on  Adjournment 
Resolutions,  Votes  of  Censure  and  the  like ;  among  these  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  single  one  which  assisted  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  general  good  of  the  Empire  or  the  individual.    Rambling 
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quibbles  and  forced  indignation  characterised  them  all  alike.  The 
Fiscal  debates  were  perhaps  the  driest  and  dullest  of  the  lot,  and 
each  party  seemed  by  mutual  consent  to  be  keeping  its  best  weapons 
for  the  platform :  indeed,  the  Fiscal  question  illustrates  with 
peculiar  vividness  the  increasing  substitution  of  Press  and  platform 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  a  means  of  discussing  a  great 
national  question.  The  Session  produced  a  useful  little  crop 
of  private  measures  that  obtained  the  Boyal  assent,  the  ^  Weighing 
of  Minerals  in  Coal  Mines  Bill,'  the  '  (Compensation  for  Damages 
to  Crops  Bill,*  and  the  *  Shipowners'  Negligence  Bill.' 

The  administrative  doings  of  the  House  were  neither  very 
exciting  nor  very  instructive,  though  one  or  two  individual  debates, 
notably  those  on  Post  Office  Estimates  and  the  Volunteer  Vote, 
were  perhaps  rather  more  electrical  than  was  altogether  relished 
by  the  Oovemment  Whips.  There  was  very  little  oontentioos 
matter  in  the  Budget  Proposals,  and  the  debate  was  chiefly  kept 
up  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Lough  and  other  hardened  statisticians. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  interest  of  the  House  seemed  centred  duiing 
the  Session  on  the  morbid  question  of  its  own  dissolution,  and 
on  any  incidents  which  tended  to  aSect  that  question.  Thus, 
we  saw  a  packed  House  of  Conmions  listening  to  the  MacDonnell 
debate,  while  the  Prime  Minister's  declaration  after  the  defeat  on  tbe 
Irish  Estimates  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  House  which 
has  assembled  during  the  whole  course  of  the  present  ParUament. 
Outside  and  inside  the  House,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  ^  Will  the 
Oovemment  get  through  the  Session  ? '  and  ^  What  wiU  the  other 
side  do  if  they  get  in  ?  '  were  the  only  two  questions  which  seemed 
to  trouble  people,  and  as  neither  of  them  could  be  satisfactorily 
answered  by  mortal  man  their  constant  repetition  was  apt 
to  pall. 

Apart  from  this  shadow  of  dissolution,  the  Session  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  triumph  of  organisation.  I  do  not  propose  to 
touch  here  on  that  triumph  of  organisation,  as  evinced  by  the 
force  of  party  discipline,  which  has  enabled  the  Government  to 
weather  the  more  than  usuaUy  stormy  seas  and  sudden  squalls  of 
the  past  Parliamentary  months.  This  is  naturally  a  delicate 
subject  for  a  Unionist  member  to  tackle.  I  mean  rather  the  ever- 
growing power  of  electoral  organisation,  and  its  virtual  triunphi 
even  though  shorn  of  substantial  advantage,  in  the  Acts  that 
have  just  been  added  to  the  Statute  Book.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  I  imagine  (I  speak  under  correction),  a  candidate 
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fighting  a  constituency  confiined  himself  to  appealing  to  the 
electors  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  them ;  as  a 
firm  upholder  of  his  party's  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  what- 
ever that  party  was ;  and  as  an  opponent  or  advocate  of  any 
particular  scheme  or  programme  that  might  be  before  the 
country.  He  was  not  called  on,  as  a  candidate  is  now,  to  receive 
a  deputation  of  the  Associated  Union  of  Street  Sweepers  (to  take  a 
purely  fictitious  name)  and  to  explain  his  views  on  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  manual  labour  in  street  cleaning,  in  order  that 
the  association  might  determine  whether  they  should  support  or 
oppose  him.  Nor  was  he  called  on  by  the  '  National  League  to 
retain  the  Ancient  and  Modem  H3rmn  Book '  (to  take  an  equally 
fictitious  name)  Mrith  a  veiled  threat  to  the  effect  that  if  he  did  not 
take  aU  the  means  in  his  power  to  stop  the  movement,  permitted 
by  the  Church  but  abhorrent  to  the  society,  for  making  use  of 
hymns  and  tunes  other  than  those  in  the  '  Ancient  and  Modem 
Hymn  Book,'  the  league  would  send  down  its  Parliamentary  agents 
to  work  against  him,  and  would  organise  its  local  members  to  vote 
solidly  for  his  opponent.  Consequentiy  a  member,  '  in  the  brave 
d&jB  of  old,'  went  to  the  House  of  Conmions  prepared  loyally  to 
support  his  party  in  all  party  matters,  and  to  vote  as  he  pleased, 
m  accordance  with  his  honest  convictions,  on  all  non-party  ques- 
tions. Nowadays  a  member  goes  to  the  House  so  committed  by 
promises  made  to  various  leagues,  unions,  and  associations  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  that  not  only  is  a  severe  strain  put  upon  his 
party  loyalty  at  times,  but  also  upon  his  honesty  and  impartiality. 
He  knows  that,  when  any  question  which  nearly  concerns  some 
powerful  organisation  is  going  to  be  brought  up  in  the  House,  he 
will  receive  two  or  three  strongly  worded,  often  insolent  memorials, 
directing  him  how  to  vote ;  and  that  he  will  find  a  crowd  of  delegates 
and  agents  of  the  association  collected  in  the  inner  lobby,  who 
will  almost  prevent  him  from  entering  the  House  in  their  eagerness 
to  keep  him  in  the  straight  path. 

This  growth  and  abuse  of  organisation  have  been  foretold  by 
political  writers  for  a  long  time  past,  and  notably  by  the  late  Mr. 
I  ^hot,  in  his  well-known  preface  to  his  ^  Lectures  on  the  Con- 
si  ution,'  in  which  he  foreshadows  the  coming  of  the  time  when  the 
v  'js  of  every  class  and  calling,  especially  the  lower  ones,  shall  be 
s  onsolidated  that  Members  of  Parliament  will  be  bound  to  carry 
0  their  exact  orders,  and  when  each  member  will  become  a  mere 
D     ^ine. 
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Doling  the  past  Sessioii  we  have  been  furnished  with  two  very 
striking  illustrations  of  the  power  of  organisation  by  the  Trades' 
Disputes  Bill  and  by  the  debate  on  the  Poet  Office  Estimates. 
The  latter  has  called  most  attention  to  the  subject,  but  the  former 
is  just  as  instructive.  However  much  one  may  agree  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  undesirability  of  many 
thousands  of  postal  employees,  who  possess  votes,  demanding  with 
one  accord  an  increase  of  pay  from  the  Oovemment  who  employ 
them,  yet  at  least  these  postal  employ^  had  a  grievance  in  the 
disrega^  of  the  findings  of  the  Bradford  Conmiission;  nor  did 
they  go  to  the  lengths  of  agitation  pursued  by  trade  unionists 
over  the  Trades'  Disputes  Bill.  On  the  day  of  the  debate  on  the 
latter,  a  Bill  for  which  members  had  been  already  systematically 
canvassed,  the  outer  and  inner  lobby,  as  well  as  the  Strangen' 
Gallery,  were  crowded  by  trades  union  delegates,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  their  Parliamenary  representatives,  so  effectually  ^  picketed ' 
the  House  that  a  large  proportion  of  members  actually  dared  not 
vote  against  it. 

The  whole  question  of  organisation  appears  to  me  to  merit 
serious  consideration,  not  by  the  House  of  Commons — for  we  are 
powerless,  or  nearly  so,  to  effect  any  change — ^but  by  the  mass  of  the 
electors,  who  ought  to  remember  that  in  forming  associations  to 
bring  pressure,  and  often  most  unfair  pressure,  on  members  or 
candidates  to  take  this  or  that  line  of  action,  they  are,  in  reality, 
not  60  much  protecting  their  supposed  interests  as  using  their 
voting  power  as  a  means  of  blackmail.  It  may  be  ui^ed  that, 
if  it  were  not  for  political  associations  or  organisations,  no  one  of 
us  would  have  entered  the  House  of  Conmions.  That  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  but  party  political  organisations  merely  endeavour  to 
persuade  a  number  of  electors  to  vote  for  a  particular  policy  or  a 
particular  candidate.  Their  persuasion  must  be  peaceful  per- 
suasion pure  and  simple,  for  they  have  no  penalties  to  enforce  on 
those  who  incur  their  displeasure  by  refusing  to  agree  with  them. 
It  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  electoral  organisation,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  voters  bound  together  for  a  certain  object, 
often  a  very  trivial  object,  who,  in  order  that  their  purpose  may  be 
carried  out,  threaten  a  candidate  that,  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
them  in  connection  with  their  particular  ^  fancy,'  they  will  iise 
their  total  voting  strength  against  him.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  we  are  unbusinesslike  now.  We  shall  be  more  so 
in  the  future  if  this  system  continues. 
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I  fear  I  have  strayed  somewhat  outside  the  ^  original  question,' 
to  use  a  Parliamentary  expression,  but  there  really  remains  little 
more  to  speak  of  in  a  general  review  of  the  past  Session,  which  is 
all  this  article  pretends  to  be.  To  sum  up  one's  general  impression, 
it  has  been  a  Session  overshadowed  by  the  dissolution ;  a  Session 
in  which  neither  side  have  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
by  hard  fighting  and  hitting,  but  rather  by  vexatious  wrangling 
over  minor  points ;  a  Session  in  which  that  now  famous  disease, 
*  the  malaria  of  ambiguity,'  has  been  painfully  apparent ;  and  a 
Session  in  which  outside  pressure  and  organisation  have  made  them- 
selves strongly  felt.  Finally,  it  has  been  a  Session  which  will  be  little 
regretted  by  either  side,  and  will,  I  should  think,  be  always  regarded 
as  an  ugly  nightmare  by  that  devoted  little  band,  the  Government 
Whips,  who,  notwithstanding  the  inroads  made  on  their  numbers 
by  promotion  and  accidents,  have  stuck  doggedly  to  their  posts, 
and  kept  the  flag  fl}dng. 
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CONVERSATION. 

I  CANNOT  help  wishing  Bometimes  that  English  people  had  more 
theories  about  conversation.  Really  good  talk  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  there  is,  and  yet  how  rarely  one  comes  across  it! 
These  are  a  good  many  people  among  my  acquaintance  who  on 
occasions  are  capable  of  talking  well.  But  what  they  seem  to 
lack  is  initiative  and  deliberate  purpose.  If  people  would  only  look 
upon  conversation  in  a  more  serious  hght,  much  would  be  gained. 
I  do  not  of  course  mean,  Heaven  forbid !  that  people  should  try  to 
converse  seriously ;  that  results  in  the  worst  kind  of  dreariness, 
in  feeling,  as  Stevenson  said,  that  one  has  the  brain  of  a  sheep 
and  the  eyes  of  a  boiled  codfish.  But  I  mean  that  the  more 
seriously  one  takes  an  amusement,  the  more  amusing  it  becomes. 
What  I  wish  is  that  people  would  apply  the  same  sort  of  serious- 
ness to  talk  that  they  apply  to  golf  and  bridge ;  that  they  should 
desire  to  improve  their  game,  brood  over  their  mistakes,  try  to  do 
better.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  would  think  it  priggish  and 
effeminate  to  try  to  improve  their  talk,  and  yet  think  it  manly 
and  rational  to  try  to  shoot  better  ?  Of  course  it  must  be  done 
with  a  natural  zest  and  enjoyment,  or  it  is  useless.  What  a  ghastly 
picture  one  gets  of  the  old-fashioned  talkers  and  wits,  committing 
a  number  of  subjects  to  memory,  turning  over  a  commonplace 
book  for  apposite  anecdotes  and  jests,  adding  dates  to  those  selected 
that  they  may  not  tell  the  same  story  again  too  soon,  learning  up 
a  list  of  epigrams,  stuck  in  a  shaving-glass,  when  they  are  dressing 
for  dinner,  and  then  sallying  forth  primed  to  bursting  with  con- 
versation !  It  is  all  very  well  to  know  beforehand  the  kind  of  line 
you  would  wish  to  take,  but  spontaneity  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  talk,  and  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  get  certain  stories  in,  is  to 
deprive  talk  of  its  fortuitous  charm.  When  two  celebrated  talkers 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  described  used  to  meet,  the  talk  was  nothing 
but  a  brisk  interchange  of  anecdotes.  There  is  a  story  of  Macaulay 
and  some  other  great  conversationalist  getting  into  the  swing  at 
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bieakfast  when  staying,  I  think,  with  Lord  Lansdowne.  They 
drew  their  chairs  to  the  fire,  the  rest  of  the  company  formed  a  circle 
round  them,  and  listened  meekly  to  the  dialogue  until  luncheon. 
What  an  appalling  picture !  One  sympathises  with  Carlyle  on 
the  occasion  when  he  was  asked  to  dinner  to  meet  a  great  talker, 
who  poured  forth  a  continuous  flow  of  jest  and  anecdote  until  the 
meal  was  far  advanced.  Then  came  a  lull ;  Carlyle  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  looking  round  with  the  famous  'crucified' 
expression  on  his  face,  said  in  a  voice  of  agonised  entreaty,  '  For 
God's  sake  take  me  away,  and  put  me  in  a  room  by  myself,  and  give 
me  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ! '  He  felt,  as  I  have  felt  on  such  occasions, 
an  imperative  need  of  silence  and  recollection  and  repose.  Lideed, 
as  he  said  on  another  occasion  of  one  of  Coleridge's  harangues, 
'  to  sit  still  and  be  pumped  into  is  never  an  exhilarating  process.' 

That  species  of  talker  is,  however,  practically  extinct ;  though 
indeed  I  have  met  men  whose  idea  of  talk  was  a  string  of  anec- 
dotes, and  who  employed  the  reluctant  intervals  of  silence  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  desperate  attempt  of  fellow-guests  to  join  in  the 
fun,  in  arranging  the  points  of  their  next  anecdote. 

What  seems  to  me  so  odd  about  a  talker  of  that  kind  is  the  lack 
of  any  sense  of  justice  about  their  talk.  They  presumably  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  speech,  and  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  it  should  not 
occur  to  them  that  others  may  like  it  too,  and  that  they  should 
not  concede  a  certain  opportunity  to  others  to  have  their  say,  if 
only  in  the  interests  of  fair  play.  It  is  as  though  a  gourmet's 
satisfaction  in  a  good  dinner  were  not  complete  unless  he  could 
prevent  everyone  else  from  partaking  of  the  food  before  them. 

What  is  really  most  needed  in  social  gatherings  is  a  kind  of 
moderator  of  the  talk,  an  informal  president.      Many    people, 
as   I   have  said,  are  quite  capable  of    talking   interestingly,  if 
they   get  a -lead.     The  perfect  moderator  should  have  a  large 
stock  of  subjects  of  general  interest.    He  should,  so  to  speak, 
kick-off.    And  then  he  should  either  feel  or  at  least  artfully  simu- 
late an  interest  in  other  people's  point  of  view.    He  should  ask 
questions,   reply  to  arguments,   encourage,   elicit  expressions  of 
nion.    He  should  not  desire  to  steer  his  own  course,  but  follow 
line  that  the  talk  happens  to  take.    If  he  aims  at  the  reputa- 
1  of  being  a  good  talker,  he  will  win  a  far  higher  fame  by  pur- 
g  this  course,  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  in  a  lively  talk, 
.  is  apt  to  remember  far  better  what  one  has  oneself  contri- 
^  ^^  the  discussion  than  what  other  people  have  said ;  and  if 
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you  can  send  guests  away  from  a  gathering  feeling  that  they  have 
talked  well,  they  will  be  disposed  in  that  genial  mood  to  concede 
conversational  merit  to  the  other  participators.  A  naive  and 
simple-minded  friend  of  my  own  once  cast  an  extraordinary  hght 
on  the  subject  by  saying  to  me,  the  day  after  an  agreeable  sym- 
posium at  my  own  house,  ^  We  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  with 
you  yesterday.    I  was  in  great  form ' ! 

The  only  two  kinds  of  talker  that  I  find  tiresome  are  the  talker 
of  paradoxes  and  the  egotist.  A  few  paradoxes  are  all  very  well ; 
they  are  stimulating  and  gently  provocative.  But  one  gets  tired 
of  a  string  of  them ;  they  become  little  more  than  a  sort  of  fenoe 
erected  round  a  man's  mind ;  one  despairs  of  ever  knowing  what  a 
paradoxical  talker  really  thinks.  Half  the  charm  of  good  talk 
consists  in  the  glimpses  and  peeps  one  gets  into  the  stuff  of  a  man's 
thoughts;  and  it  is  wearisome  to  feel  that  a  talker  is  for  ever  tossing 
subjects  on  his  horns,  perpetually  trjring  to  say  the  unexpected, 
the  startling  thing.  In  the  best  talk  of  all,  a  glade  suddenly  opens 
up,  like  the  glades  in  the  Alpine  forests  through  which  they  bring 
the  timber  down  to  the  valley ;  one  sees  a  long  green  vista,  all 
bathed  in  shimmering  sunshine,  with  the  dark  head  of  a  mountain 
at  the  top.  So  in  the  best  talk  one  has  a  sudden  sight  of  something 
high,  sweet,  serious,  austere. 

The  other  kind  of  talk  that  I  find  very  disagreeable  is  the  talk 
of  a  full-fledged  egotist,  who.  converses  without  reference  to  his 
hearers,  and  brings  out  what  is  in  his  mind.  One  gets  interesting 
things  in  this  way  from  time  to  time ;  but  the  essence,  as  I  have 
said,  of  good  talk  is  that  one  should  have  provoking  and  stimulating 
peeps  into  other  minds,  not  that  one  should  be  compelled  to  gaze 
and  stare  into  them.  I  have  a  friend,  or  rather  an  acquaintance, 
whose  talk  is  just  as  if  he  opened  a  trap-door  into  his  mind :  you 
look  into  a  dark  place  where  something  flows,  stream  or  sewer; 
sometimes  it  runs  clear  and  brisk,  but  at  other  times  it  seems  to 
be  charged  with  dirt  and  dibris ;  and  yet  there  is  no  escape ;  yoa 
have  to  stand  and  look,  to  breathe  the  very  odours  of  the  mind, 
until  he  chooses  to  close  the  door. 

The  mistake  that  many  earnest  and  persevering  talkers  make  is 
to  suppose  that  to  be  engrossed  is  the  same  thing  as  being  engross- 
ing. It  is  true  of  conversation  as  of  many  other  things,  that  the 
half  is  better  than  the  whole.  People  who  are  fond  of  talking 
ought  to  beware  of  being  lengthy.  How  one  knows  the  despair  of 
conversing  with  a  man  who  is  determined  to  make  a  clear  and 
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complete  statement  of  everything,  and  not  to  let  his  hearer  ojS 
anything !  Arguments,  questions,  views,  rise  in  the  mind  in  the 
course  of  the  jiarangue,  and  are  swept  away  by  the  moving  stream. 
Such  talkers  suffer  from  a  complacent  feeling  that  their  information 
is  correct  and  complete,  and  that  their  deductions  are  necessarily 
sound.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  form  and  hold  a  strong  opinion, 
and  yet  to  reaUse  that  it  is  after  all  only  one  point  of  view,  and 
that  there  is  probably  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The 
unhappiest  feature  of  drifting  into  a  habit  of  positive  and  continu- 
ous talk  is  that  one  has  few  friends  faithful  enough  to  criticise  such 
a  habit  and  tell  one  the  unvarnished  truth ;  if  the  habit  is  once 
confirmed,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  break  it  off.  I  know  of 
a  family  conclave  that  was  once  sunmioned  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  communicate  the  fact  to  one  of  the  circle  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  bore ;  the  head  of  the  family  was  finally  deputed  to 
convey  the  fact  as  dehcately  as  possible  to  the  erring  brother.  He 
did  so,  with  much  tender  circumlocution.  The  offender  was 
deeply  mortified,  but  endeavoured  to  thank  his  elderly  relative  for 
discharging  so  painful  a  task.  He  promised  amendment.  He  sate 
glum  and  tongue-tied  for  several  weeks  in  the  midst  of  cheerful 
gatherings.  Very  gradually  the  old  habit  prevailed.  Within  six 
months  he  was  as  tedious  as  ever ;  but  what  is  the  saddest  part  of 
the  whole  business  is  that  he  has  never  quite  forgiven  the  teller  of 
the  unwelcome  news,  while  at  the  same  time  he  labours  imder  the 
impression  that  he  has  cured  himself  of  the  habit. 

It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  attempt  to  make  oneself  into  a  brilliant 
talker,  because  the  qualities  needed — ^humour,  quickness,  the  power 
of  seeing  imexpected  connections,  picturesque  phrasing,  natural 
charm,  sympathy,  readiness,  and  so  forth — are  things  hardly  attain- 
able by  effort.  But  much  can  be  done  by  perseverance ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  deHberate  habit  of  conversation  by  determining 
that  however  much  one  may  be  indisposed  to  talk,  however  impro- 
mising  one's  companions  may  seem,  one  will  at  all  events  keep  up 
an  end.  I  have  known  really  shy  and  unready  persons  who  from 
a  sheer  sense  of  duty  have  made  themselves  into  very  tolerable 
talkers.  A  friend  of  my  acquaintance  confesses  that  a  device  she 
I  "is  occasionally  employed  is  to  think  of  subjects  in  alphabetical 
c  tier.  I  could  not  practise  this  device  myself,  because  when  I  had 
1  Lted  upon,  we  will  say,  algebra,  archery,  and  astigmatism,  as 
]  sible  subjects  for  talk,  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  invent  any 
{     ibit  by  which  they  could  be  successfully  introduced. 
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The  only  recipe  which  I  would  offer  to  a  student  of  the  art  is 
not  to  be  afraid  of  apparent  egotism,  but  to  talk  frankly  of  any 
subject  in  which  he  may  be  interested,  from  a  personal  point  of  view. 
An  impersonal  talker  is  apt  to  be  a  dull  dog.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  frank  expression  of  personal  views  to  elicit  an  equally  frank 
expression  of  divergence  or  agreement.  Neither  is  it  well  to  despise 
the  day  of  small  things ;  the  weather,  railway  travelling,  symptoms 
of  illness,  visits  to  a  dentist,  sea-sickness,  as  representing  the  ani- 
versal  experiences  and  interests  of  humanity,  will  often  serve  as 
paints  d^appui. 

Of  course  there  come  to  all  people  horrible  tongue-tied  moments 
when  they  can  think  of  nothing  to  say,  and  feel  hke  a  walrus  on  an 
ice-floe,  heavy,  melancholy,  ineffective.  Such  a  catastrophe  is 
almost  invariably  precipitated  in  my  own  case  by  being  told  thai 
someone  is  particularly  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  me.  A  philoso- 
pher of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  an  admirable  talker,  told  me 
that  on  a  certain  occasion,  an  evening  party,  his  hostess  led  up  a 
young  girl  to  him,  like  Iphigenia  decked  for  the  sacrifice,  and  said 

that  Miss was  desirous  of  meeting  him.    The  world  became 

instantly  a  blank  to  him.  The  enthusiastic  damsel  stared  at  him 
with  large  admiring  eyes.  After  a  period  of  agonised  silence,  a 
remark  occurred  to  him  which  he  felt  might  have  been  appropriate 
if  it  had  been  made  earlier  in  the  encounter.  He  rejected  it  as 
useless,  and  after  another  interval  a  thought  came  to  him  whieh 
he  saw  might  have  served,  if  the  suspense  had  not  been  already  so 
prolonged ;  this  was  also  put  aside ;  and  after  a  series  of  belated 
remarks  had  occurred  to  him,  each  of  which  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
unworthy  of  the  expectation  he  had  excited,  the  hostess,  se^ng 
that  things  had  gone  wrong,  came,  like  Artemis,  and  led  Iphigenia 
away,  without  the  philosopher  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  a  single  reflection.  The  experience,  he  said,  was  of 
so  appalling  a  character,  that  he  set  to,  and  invented  a  remark 
which  he  said  was  applicable  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  either 
sex,  under  any  circumstances  whatever ;  but,  as  he  would  never 
reveal  this  precious  possession  to  the  most  ardent  inquirers,  the 
secret,  whatever  it  was,  has  perished  with  him. 

One  of  my  friends  has  a  perfectly  unique  gift  of  conversation. 
He  is  a  prominent  man  of  affairs,  a  perfect  mine  of  political  secrets. 
He  is  a  ready  talker,  and  has  the  art,  both  in  a  tete-h-tHe  as  well  as 
in  a  mixed  company,  of  mentioning  things  which  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  appear  to  be  hopelessly  indiscreet.    He  generally 
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accompanies  his  relation  of  these  incidents  with  a  request  that 
the  subject  may  not  be  mentioned  outside.  The  result  is  that 
everyone  who  is  brought  into  contact  with  him  feels  that  he  is 
selected  by  the  great  man  because  of  some  happy  gift  of  tempera- 
ment, trustworthiness  or  discretion,  or  even  on  grounds  of  personal 
importance,  to  be  the  recipient  of  this  signal  mark  of  confidence. 
On  one  occasion  I  endeavoured,  after  one  of  these  conversations, 
not  for  the  sake  of  betraying  him,  but  in  the  interests  of  a  diary 
which  I  keep,  to  formulate  in  precise  and  permanent  terms  some  of 
this  interesting  intelligence.  To  my  intense  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment I  found  myself  entirely  xmable  to  recollect,  much  less 
to  express,  any  of  his  statements.  They  had  melted  in  the  mind, 
like  some  delicate  confection,  and  left  behind  them  nothing  but  a 
faint  aroma  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

This  would  be  a  dangerous  example  to  imitate,  because  it 
requires  a  very  subtle  species  of  art  to  select  incidents  and  episodes 
which  should  both  gratify  the  hearers,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  impossible  to  hand  on.  Most  people  who  attempted 
such  a  task  would  sink  into  being  miserable  blabbers  of  tacenda, 
mere  sieves  through  which  matters  of  secret  importance  would 
granulate  into  the  hands  of  ardent  journalists.  But  at  once  to 
stimidate  and  gratify  curiosity,  and  to  give  a  quiet  circle  the 
sense  of  being  admitted  to  the  inmost  penetraUa  of  affairs,  is  a 
triumph  of  conversational  art. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  loved  to  stretch  his  legs  and 
have  his  talk  out;  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  best  conversation 
one  gets  is  the  conversation  that  one  does  not  scheme  for,  and  even 
on  occasions  from  which  one  has  expected  but  little.  The  talks  that 
remain  in  my  mind  as  of  pre-eminent  interest  are  long  leisurely 
tete-a-ike  talks,  oftenest  perhaps  of  all  in  the  course  of  a  walk, 
when  exercise  sends  the  blood  coursing  through  the  brain,  when  a 
pleasant  countryside  tunes  the  spirit  to  a  serene  harmony  of  mood, 
and  when  the  mind,  stimulated  into  a  joyful  readiness  by  associa- 
tion with  some  quiet,  just  and  perceptive  companion,  visits  its 
dusty  warehouse,  and  turns  over  its  fantastic  stores.  Then  is  the 
t^—e  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  labyrinths  of  a  subject,  to  indulge 
i]  >leasing  discursiveness,  as  the  fancy  leads  one,  and  yet  to  return 
a  in  and  again  with  renewed  relish  to  the  central  theme.  Such 
t  B  as  these,  with  no  overshadowing  anxiety  upon  the  mind, 
\  *  on  breezy  uplands  or  in  pleasant  country  lanes,  make  the 
E      '-^Tits,  indeed,  to  which  the  mind,  in  the  sad  mood  which 
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lemembeis  the  days  that  are  gone,  turns  with  that  sorrowful  deso- 
lation of  which  Dante  speaks,  as  to  a  treasure  lightly  spent  and 
ungratefully  regarded.  How  such  hours  rise  up  before  the  mind! 
Even  now  as  I  write  I  think  of  such  a  scene,  when  I  walked  with  a 
friend,  long  dead,  on  the  broad  yellow  sands  beside  a  western  sea. 
I  can  recall  the  sharp  hiss  of  the  shoreward  wind,  the  wholesome 
savours  of  the  brine,  the  brisk  clap  of  smaU  waves,  the  sand-dunes 
behind  the  shore,  pricked  with  green  tufts  of  grass,  the  ships  moving 
slowly  on  the  sea's  rim,  and  the  shadowy  headland  to  which  we  hardly 
seemed  to  draw  more  near,  while  we  spoke  of  all  that  was  in  our 
hearts,  and  all  that  we  meant  to  do  and  be.  That  day  was  a  great 
gift  from  Gkxl ;  and  yet,  as  I  received  it,  I  did  not  know  how  isii 
a  jewel  of  memory  it  would  be.  I  like  to  think  that  there  are 
many  such  jewels  of  recollection  clasped  close  in  the  heart's  casket, 
even  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  that  I  meet,  that  seem  so 
commonplace  to  me,  so  interesting  to  themselves  ! 

It  is  strange,  in  reflecting  about  the  memorable  talks  I  have 
held  with  different  people,  to  find  that  I  remember  best  the 
talks  that  I  have  had  with  men,  rather  than  with  women.  There 
is  a  kind  of  simple  openness,  an  equal  comradeship  in  talks  with 
men,  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  attain  in  the  case  of  women.  I  sup- 
pose that  some  unsuspected  mystery  of  sex  creeps  in,  and  that 
with  women  there  is  a  whole  range  of  experiences  and  emotions 
that  one  does  not  share,  so  that  there  is  an  invisible  and  intangible 
barrier  erected  between  the  two  minds.  I  feel,  too,  in  talking 
with  women  that  I  am  met  with  almost  too  much  sympathy  and 
tact,  so  that  one  falls  into  an  egotistical  mood.  It  is  difficult,  too, 
I  find,  to  be  as  frank  in  talking  with  women  as  with  men ;  because 
I  think  that  women  tend  more  than  men  to  hold  a  preconceived 
idea  of  one's  character  and  tastes ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  talk  simply 
and  naturally  to  anyone  who  has  formed  a  mental  picture  of  one, 
especially  if  one  is  aware  that  it  is  not  correct.  But  men  are 
slower  to  form  impressions,  and  thus  talk  is  more  experimental; 
moreover,  in  talking  with  men,  one  encounters  more  opposition, 
and  opposition  puts  one  more  on  one's  mettle. 

Thus  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  man  of  similar  tastes,  who  is  just  and 
yet  sympathetic,  critical  yet  appreciative,  whose  point  of  view  just 
differs  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  throw  sidehghts  on  a 
subject,  and  to  illumine  aspects  of  it  that  were  unperceived  and 
neglected — this  is  a  high  intellectual  pleasure,  a  potion  to  be 
dehcately  sipped  at  leisure. 
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But  after  all  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  makes  a  oonveisa- 
tionalist.  There  are  people  who  seem  to  possess  every  qualification 
for  conversing  except  the  power  to  converse.  The  two  abso- 
lately  essential  things  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  certain  charm  of 
mind  and  even  manner,  which  is  a  purely  instinctive  gift ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  real  sympathy  with,  real  interest  in  the  deuter- 
agonist. 

People  can  be  useful  talkers,  even  interesting  talkers,  without 

these  ^fts.    One  may  like  to  hear  what  a  man  of  vigorous  mind 

may  have  to  say  on  a  subject  that  he  knows  well,  even  if  he  is 

unsympathetic.    But  then  one  listens  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind, 

as  though  one  were  prepared  to  attend  a  lecture.      There  are 

plenty  of  useful  talkers  at  a  University,  men  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 

to  meet  occasionally,  men  with  whom  one  tries,  so  to  speak,  a 

variety  of  conversational  flies,  and  who  will  give  one  fine  sport 

when  they  are  fairly  hooked.    But  though  a  University  is  a  place 

where  one  ought  to  expect  to  find  abundance  of  the  best  talk,  the 

want  of  leisure  among  the  present  generation  of  Dons  is  a  serious 

bar  to  interesting  talk.    By  the  evening  the  majority  of  Dons  are 

apt  to  be  tired.    They  have  been  hard  at  work  most  of  the  day, 

and  they  look  upon  the  sociable  evening  hours  as  a  time  to  be 

^ven  up  to  what  the  Scotch  call '  daffing ' ;  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of 

nimble  interchange  of  humorous   or  interesting  gossip;  a  man 

who  pursues  a  subject  intently  is  apt  to  be  thought  a  bore.    I  think 

that  the  middle-aged  Don  is  apt  to  be  less  interesting  than  either 

the  elderly  or  the  youthful  Don.    The  middle-aged  Don  is,  like  all 

successful  professional  men,  full  to  the  brim  of  affairs.    He  has 

little  time  for  general  reading.    He  lectures,  he  attends  meetings, 

his  table  is  covered  with  papers,  and  his  leisure  hours  are  full  of 

interviews.    But  the  younger  Don  is  generally  less  occupied  and 

more  enthusiastic ;  and  best  of  all  is  the  elderly  Don,  who  is  beginning 

to  take  things  more  easily,  has  a  knowledge  of  men,  a  philosophy 

and  a  good-humoured  tolerance  which  makes  him  more  accessible. 

He  is  not  in  a  hurry,  he  is  not  pre-occupied.    He  studies  the  daily 

papers  with  deliberation,  and  he  has  just  enough  duties  to  make 

n  feel  wholesomely  busy.    His  ambitions  are  things  of  the 

it,  and  he  is  gratified  by  attention  and  deference. 

I  suppose  the  same  is  the  case,  in  a  certain  degree,  all  the  world 

r.    But  the  truth  about  conversation  is  that,  to  make  anything 

t,  people  must  realise  it  as  a  definite  mental  occupation,  and  not 

-ly  a  dribbling  into  words  of  casual  thoughts.    To  do  it  well 
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implies  a  certein  deliberate  intention,  a  certain  unselfishness,  a 
certain  zest.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  demands  a  cathoUcity  of 
interests,  a  full  mind.  Yet  it  does  not  do  to  have  a  subject  on  the 
brain,  and  to  introduce  it  into  all  companies.  The  pity  is  that 
conversation  is  not  more  recognised  as  a  definite  accomplishment. 
People  who  care  about  the  success  of  social  gatherings  are  apt  to 
invite  an  instrumentalist  or  a  singer,  or  a  man  with  what  may  be 
called  parlour  tricks ;  but  few  people  are  equally  careful  to  plant 
out  two  or  three  conversationalists  among  their  parties,  or  to  take 
care  that  their  conversationalists  are  provided  with  a  sympathetic 
background. 

For  the  fact  remains  that  conversation  is  a  real  art,  and  depends 
like  all  other  arts  upon  congenial  drcumstances  and  suitable 
surroundings.  People  are  too  apt  to  believe  that,  because  they 
have  interests  in  their  minds  and  can  put  those  interests  into 
words,  they  are  equipped  for  the  pretty  and  delicate  game  of  talk. 
But  a  rare  admixture  of  qualities  is  needed,  and  a  subtle  conver- 
sational effect,  a  sudden  fancy,  that  throws  a  charming  or  a  bizarre 
light  on  a  subject,  a  power  of  pleasing  metaphoricsJ  expression, 
the  conmiunication  of  an  imaginative  interest  to  a  familiar  topic— 
all  these  things  are  of  the  nature  of  instinctive  art.  I  have  heard 
well-informed  and  sensible  people  talk  of  a  subject  in  a  way  that 
made  me  feel  that  I  desired  never  to  hear  it  mentioned  again ; 
but  I  have  heard,  on  the  other  hand,  people  talk  of  matters  which 
I  had  believed  to  be  worn  threadbare  by  use,  and  yet  communicate 
a  rich  colour,  a  fragrant  sentiment  to  them,  which  made  me  fed 
that  I  had  never  thought  adequately  on  the  topic  before.  One 
should  be  careful,  I  think,  to  express  to  such  persons  one's  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  of  their  gifts,  for  the  art  is  so  rare  that  we 
ought  to  welcome  it  when  we  find  it ;  and,  like  all  arts,  it  depends 
to  a  great  extent  for  its  sustenance  on  the  avowed  gratitude  of 
those  who  enjoy  it.  It  is  on  these  subtie  half -toned  glimpses  of 
personabty  and  difference  that  most  of  our  happy  impressions  of 
life  depend ;  and  no  one  can  afford  wilfully  to  neglect  sources  of 
innocent  joy,  or  to  lose  opportunities  of  pleasure  through  a  stupid 
or  brutal  contempt  for  the  slender  resources  out  of  which  these 
gentle  effects  are  produced. 
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THE  KING'S  REVOKE} 
BY  MRS.  MARGARET  L."  WOODS. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

When  the  Prince  de  Benevente's  caniage  had  rolled  over  the  bridge 
of  Tours  in  the  direction  of  Mon  Repos,  it  had  passed  a  hired  chaise 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction  and  containing  the  Marquesa  de 
Santa  Coloma  and  her  maid.  Luz,  although  concerned  at  first  to 
find  herself  exiled  from  the  presence  of  her  King,  had,  in  fact, 
greatly  enjoyed  her  visit  to  Mon  Repos.  To  be  thrown  into  the 
companionship  of  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  so  sympathetic,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  superior  to  herself  in  talents  and  education  as  Caroline, 
had  been  at  once  an  agreeable  and  an  enlightening  experience. 
Her  enthusiastic  friendship  for  Caroline  Gr^rard  overcame  her 
prejudice  against  the  French  nation,  though  it  could  not  aSect  her 
devotion  to  her  King.  Madame  G6rard  had  treated  her  with  a 
kind  of  severe  benevolence ;  because,  although  the  Marquesa's 
benighted  opinions,  religious  and  pohtical,  might  be  rather  her 
misfortune  than  her  fault,  they  could  not  be  overlooked. 

Tallejnrand  had  foi^otten  that  he  had  left  orders  for  the  Mar- 
quesa de  Santa  Coloma  to  return  to  yalen9ay  on  the  same  day  as 
himself.  When  her  fair  face  at  the  window  of  the  chaise  caught 
his  eye,  he  sent  a  footman  running  after  it,  to  bid  her  await  him  in 
an  hour's  time  at  the  Hotel  St.  Julien.  This  in  nowise  interfered 
with  Luz's  plan,  which  was  to  have  a  last  interview  with  Patrick 
before  returning  to  Valen9ay. 

But  as  she  had  never  in  her  hfe  walked  abroad  unattended,  she 

took  with  her  her  maid — a  Frenchwoman — and  left  her,  as  usual, 

with  the  carriage  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Maison  Prudhomme. 

"^"^  w  the  maid  was  neither  young  nor  pretty;  but  this  did  not 

jvent  her  from  being  happy  in  the  conviction  of  her  own  attrac- 

eness  to  the  other  sex.    She  was,  therefore,  httle  surprised,  and 

^  at  all  perplexed,  when  a  man  having  the  air  of  a  gentleman 

^ped  out  of  a  window  in  the  wing  of  the  house,  and,  ascertaining 

'^  the  coast  was  clear,  kissed  his  hand  to  her.    A  few  minutes 

T*{<r>if.  1905,  by  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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later  the  lock  of  a  side-door  grated,  and  the  same  man,  with  a 
challenging  smile  and  his  finger  on  his  lip,  whisked  into  the  carriage 
beside  her  and  drew  down  the  bUnd  on  the  side  next  the  court- 
yard. 

The  Baron  de  Ferriet  was  supposed  by  his  British  employers 
to  be  in  Westphalia,  sent  there  for  no  particular  reason  except 
that  d'Haguerty  had  insisted  on  his  removal  before  beginning 
operations  at  Tours.  But  a  good  son  naturally  desires  from  time 
to  time  to  see  an  aged  mother,  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
uninhabited  rooms  in  the  same  wing  with  the  English  dub.  It 
had  pained  him  to  find  that  his  sister-in-law,  having  lately  deposited 
quite  a  substantial  sum  in  a  bank,  the  whereabouts  of  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  discover,  was  apparently  short  of  ready 
money.  For,  as  usual,  he  had  had  villainous  luck  at  cards,  and, 
fk)ble89e  oblige^  a  gentleman  cannot  cheat.  He  was  annoyed,  too, 
that  there  should  be  no  English  lodgers  in  the  house,  although  the 
Baronne  beUeved  that  the  foreign  merchant  and  his  daughter 
paid  more  than  Henriette  pretended.  He  had  found  out  nothing 
particular  about  them,  for  those  English  servants  were  always 
uncommunicative  with  him.  Business  compelled  him  to  leave 
for  Paris  that  day,  after  a  dismal  week  spent  in  hiding  at  Tours, 
where  he  had  obtained  nothing  beyond  his  travelling  expenses. 
It  was  only  an  idle  curiosity  which  led  him  to  invade  the  privacy 
of  the  waiting-maid  in  the  hired  chaise.  For  the  second  time 
he  had  seen  an  extremely  beautiful  young  lady  alight  at  the  Maison 
Prudhomme,  and  remain  some  little  while  there.  His  sister-in- 
law  seemed  to  know  nothing  more  than  that  she  was  a  foreign  lady 
stajdng  with  Madame  G6rard,  and  that  she  came  to  the  Bemsteins' 
about  the  resetting  of  an  old  diamond  necklace. 

He  soon  learnt  from  the  maid  the  name  of  the  lady,  her  age, 
the  age  of  her  husband,  the  positions  and  dispositions  of  her  brothers ; 
also  that  she  was  stajdng  at  Valen^ay.  That  ^  ce  pauvre  Prince 
Espagnol  qui  n'a  pas  le  sou '  was  in  love  with  her,  besides  the 
Prince  de  Benevente,  who  was  not  young  and  lame,  certainly,  but 
rich,  very  rich,  and  a  man  of  wit.  He  wondered  at  himself  for 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  flirt  with  so  unattractive  a  woman  in 
order  to  hear  this  trivial  gossip.  But  one  never  knows.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  carriage  and  its  occupant  a  large  travel- 
ling carriage,  loaded  with  baggage,  rolled  into  the  courtyard.  He 
watched  it  from  behind  the  blind.  This  was  probably  the  Antwerp 
(jUamond  merchant  returning  from  Paris.    Sam  came  forward  to 
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help  him  down.  He  was  a  big,  unwieldy,  white-haiied  man,  appar- 
ently rheumatic.  Having  slowly  climbed  the  shallow  curving 
steps  to  the  great  door,  he  turned  to  say  something  about  the 
luggage,  showing  a  red  face  with  bushy  white  eyebrows.  Now, 
where  had  M.  de  Ferriet  seen  the  man  before  ?  He  could  not 
remember.  The  big  man  spoke.  The  voice  had  in  it  a  familiar 
ring.  The  spy  had  keen  and  practised  powers  of  observation,  but 
it  was  only  in  the  night  watches,  rolling  in  a  diligence  on  the  Paris 
road,  as  he  saw  imaged  upon  the  dark  the  figure  of  the  Antwerp 
merchant,  blurred  in  its  details,  that  with  a  start  he  put  to  it  the 
name  of  d'Haguerty.  Could  it  be  he  ?  If  so,  something  im- 
portant was  in  train  at  Tours,  and  he,  de  Ferriet,  had  been  got  out 
of  the  way— was  then  suspected  by  his  British  employers. 

Now  ^e  Count,  xmconscious  of  the  eyes  which  had  rested  on 
him,  plumed  himself  on  having  hit  the  lucky  moment  for  his  arrival. 
De  Ferriet,  who  should  have  been  in  Westphalia,  was  in  Tours, 
so  Sam  hastened  to  inform  him.  A  disquieting  circumstance,  yet 
explained  by  his  habit,  well  known  to  the  servants,  of  periodically 
drawing  on  his  sister-in-law's  purse.  At  any  rate,  he  was  leaving  in 
a  few  hours,  before  he  would  have  an  opportunity — ^it  appeared — 
of  recognising  d'Haguerty  or  of  spying  on  the  repairs  of  his  carriage. 
At  another  point  his  return  from  Paris  seemed  precisely  opportune, 
as  he  was  just  in  time  to  have  a  talk  with  the  Marquesa  before 
her  return  to  Valen$ay.  Yet  even  here  he  was  a  few  minutes  too 
late. 

But  while  the  Count  was  rolling  through  the  barrier  of  the 
town,  and  counting  the  hours  which  must  divide  him  from  La 
Sueddse,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  as  he  had  not  faUen  in 
love  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his  two  young  aUies,  Patrick  and 
Luz,  were  discussing  his  character. 

^  Of  course  he  is  not  a  gentleman,'  said  Luz.  '  What  do  you 
expect  ?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  a  man  of  birth  would 
become  a  paid  agent.' 

'  He  is  a  first-rate  actor,  and  very  ingenious,'  replied  Patrick ; 
*  but  the  British  (Government  has,  I  beUeve,  cleverer  agents ;  only 
there  are  very  few  they  can  trust  not  to  play  a  double  game. 
D'Haguerty  is  an  honest  man  in  his  way,  and  it  is  even  a  part  of 
his  honesty  to  be  so  anxious  to  sell  your  diamonds.  He  thinks 
me  unfair  to  his  employers  in  keeping  them  back.' 

*  But  why,  indeed,  should  you  do  so  ?  '  cried  Luz.  ^  They  were 
given  in  order  that  they  might  be  sold.' 
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*  They  were  given  to  the  King,  Lnzita.  They  have  served  him, 
first,  in  testifying  to  our  good  faith  with  the  British  (jovemment, 
which  has  supptied  us  with  ample  funds  without  diJBpodng  of 
them.  My  desire  now  is — surely  your  own  desire  must  be — ^that 
the  King  himself  should  receive  these  diamonds  of  the  Yillartas, 
these  jewels  once  meant  for  the  Virgin  of  the  Carmen.  Let  him 
with  his  own  royal  hands  present  them  to  the  English  IGnistets, 
and  they,  if  they  wiQ,  accept  them  from  him.  But  it  is  my  belief 
that  they  will  hand  them  back  to  him  with  a  bow,  and  that  these 
diamonds  of  yours  wiQ  be  the  means  of  providing  our  King  with 
money,  of  which  he  will  stand  in  even  greater  need  when  he  reaches 
Spain  than  he  does  now.' 

'  That  is  clear.  You  are  quite  right  as  usual,  Patrick.  Tou 
must  take  great  care  of  the  necklace,  and  not  allow  the  Count  to 
get  it.' 

^  He  is  capable  of  steaUng  it  from  us,  Luzita,  in  the  interest  of 
his  Government.  It  would  make  me  easier  to  be  without  it. 
That  was  the  reason  I  asked  you  to  have  your  jewel-case  brought 
up.  Now  let  us  open  it,  and  do  you  take  the  real  diamonds  until 
the  Eling  leaves  Valen9ay,  when  you  shall  yourself  hand  them  over 
to  him.  Meantime  I  will  take  the  false  ones.  If  the  police  should 
seize  me  before  my  job  is  done,  the  loss  wiQ  be  the  less.  The 
Count  would  be  seriously  angry  if  he  knew  of  the  exchange ;  but 
let  him  discover  it  if  he  can.' 

'  Jesu  and  Maria  ! '  cried  Luz,  laughing,  ^  under  such  excellent 
teachers  as  my  brother  Diego  and  yourself  I  am  becoming  such  a 
clever  woman  I  shall  soon  not  be  a  Christian  at  all.  And  the 
proof  of  this,  Patricio,  was  my  invention  for  getting  rid  of  Diego 
while  we  carry  out  our  mission.' 

'  If  you  have  really  done  that,  Luzita,  you  are  an  angel,'  re- 
turned Patrick,  helping  her  to  unfasten  the  jewel-case.  ^  I  myself 
could  not  think  of  any  means  except  assassination.' 

'  Oh,  Patrick !  And  my  own  brother ! '  cried  Luzita,  quite 
shocked.  '  But  in  truth,  if  my  duty  to  the  Kin^  did  not  come 
before  everything,  I  should  be  very  wrong  in  distrusting  one  of  my 
own  family  so  much  as  I  do.  Yet  how  can  I  trust  him  1  Alas]! 
I  see  how  false  he  is  in  his  behaviour  even  to  me.  Sometimes  he 
treats  me  with  the  most  cruel  contempt ^ 

'Dio  Santo!    What  a  beast!' 

'  Sometimes  with  the  most  flattering  affection.  But  perhaps 
I  am  very  unkind,  for  since  I  have  been  at  Tours  he  has  written  me 
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several  letters,  telling  me  everything  about  our  poor  King,  and  how 
very  melancholy  he  is.    It  is  plain  Diego  does  not  know  the  reason, 

for  he  actually  says Well,  never  mind  what  he  says.    Of  course 

our  poor  King  must  wonder  why  he  hears  nothing  more  from  you ; 
besides,  he  is  still  terribly  short  of  money.' 

*  Then  the  sooner  Diego  visits  Paris  to  find  out  what  San  Carlos 
is  doing  about  the  King's  money,  the  better  we  shall  all  be  pleased. 
But,  Luzita,  how  if  he  refuses  to  go  ?  ' 

liuz  threw  up  her  head  with  an  air  which  made  Patrick  smile. 

'I  shall  see  that  the  Prince  de  Benevente  insists  upon  his 
going.' 

It  was  plain  she  was  beginning  to  taste  the  sovereignty  of 
beauty,  that  sovereignty  as  to  which  the  Abb6,  now  about  to  be 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,  had  been  so  careful  to  instruct  her. 

The  jewel-case  was  open,  but  Patrick  had  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  watching  d'Haguerty  arrive.  He  turned  to  announce 
him. 

*  A  fortunate  chance  !  But  let  us  make  haste  with  our  exchange. 
Ah !  where  is  the  clasp  ?  As  usual,  the  wretched  thing — ^ 
fumbling  for  the  diamond  necklace ;  '  it  is  tangled  up  in  heaven 
knows  what.  How  it  is  more  women  do  not  commit  suicide  I  shall 
always  wonder  since  I  have  had  to  get  in  and  out  of  their  clothes 
every  day.    For  Ood's  sake  help  me,  Luzita.' 

He  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  Luz,  with  some  laughter, 
first  at  his  clumsiness,  and  then  at  her  own,  unfastened  the  gauze 
and  lace  about  his  throat  and  disentangled  the  necklace. 

It  was  certainly  not  xmpleasing  to  Patrick  to  be  thus  ministered 
to  by  so  much  beauty ;  yet  the  white  hands  and  arms  about  his 
neck  did  not  enrapture  him  so  much  as  Henriette  de  Ferriet  to 
her  own  torment  imagined,  as  she  obtained  a  partial  view  of  the 
Harquesa's  back  and  conceived  the  lovely  Spaniard  to  be  em- 
bracing her  own  Prince  Charming.  The  little  book-room  had  its 
spyhole  on  the  side  of  the  Bemsteins'  salon,  as  well  as  on  the  other ; 
but  Madame  de  Ferriet  had  never  before  made  use  of  it  to  spy  upon 
Patrick.  These  spyholes  had  been  the  Baron's  invention,  and  at 
his  instigation  she  had  used  them  once,  to  but  too  much  purpose. 
Alone  in  the  night  tiie  recollection  of  the  treachery  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty  towards  her  confiding  lodgers  would  come  to  her 
like  a  hot  iron  branding  her  flesh.  It  was  a  treachery  that  had 
brought  her  in  that  considerable  sum  of  money,  the  whereabouts 
of  which  the  Baron  was  so  eager  to  discover.    He  had  begun  to 
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reproach  her  now  with  her  idleness,  her  want  of  zeal  in  the  service 
of  the  French  Government  and  tiie  de  Ferriet  family.  Bat  in  the 
absence  of  old  Bernstein  he  had  seen  nothing  in  the  daughter  to 
arouse  his  suspicions,  and  on  her  new  lodgers  she  was  determined 
that  she  would  not  be  a  spy ;  unless,  indeed,  the  spy  of  love.  For 
as  the  carriage  of  the  Marquesa  continued  stationed  in  the  courtyard, 
and  its  mistress  in  colloquy  with  the  reputed  Mademoiselle  Bernstein, 
the  torment  of  her  jealousy  became  intolerable.  She  stole  into  the 
book-room,  and  at  first  only  listened  to  tiie  conversation  between 
the  Marquesa  and  Patrick,  of  which  she  could  not  understand  a 
word,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Spanish.  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
sentiment  in  the  tone  of  either  voice ;  but  there  was  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  an  intimacy,  hardly  to  be  looked  for  between  a  great 
lady  and  a  tradesman's  daughter.  It  was  at  an  unfortunate 
moment  that  Madame  de  Ferriet,  succumbing  to  temptation,  put 
her  eye  to  the  hole  in  tiie  wall.  While  she  was  still  looking 
the  Count  came  in,  and  she  heard  the  Marquesa  greet  him  in 
French. 

'  You  come  just  at  the  right  moment.  Count.  Behold  all  the 
conspirators  assembled !  What  message  have  you  for  the  King  of 
Spain?' 

But  since  the  Coxmt  had  been  put  on  his  guard  by  certain 
details  of  Patrick's  adventure  with  the  would-be  robber  of  Madame 
de  Ferriet,  he  had  determined  never  to  forget  the  existence  of  that 
small  adjoining  room.  Accordingly,  he  laid  his  finger  on  his  Up 
before  he  replied : 

'  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  that  I  have  been 
quite  unable  to  raise  him  a  loan  in  the  quarter  he  mentioned.  But 
before  you  go,  Madame  la  Marquise,'  he  continued,  winking,  Met 
me  show  you  the  setting  of  some  stones  which  I  have  deposited 
in  the  httie  room  yonder,  for  safety  during  my  absence,  as  my 
daughter  is  sometimes  a  little  careless.' 

Madame  de  Ferriet  had  left  the  door  into  the  salon  half  open. 
Even  so  she  had  but  just  time  to  vanish  from  the  book-room,  and, 
well  oiled  as  were  lock  and  hinges,  she  dared  not  actually  dose  the 
door  behind  her.  Quick  as  lightning  she  reached  the  chair  at 
her  bureau,  and  began  entering  in  her  account-book  any  figures 
that  came  to  her  pen.  D'Haguerty,  peeping  in,  saw  her  seated 
there.  ^  ^«; 

'  My  child,  my  child ! '  cried  the  Count  in  his  most  hortatory 
Bernstein  voice,  '  here  is  a  door,  not  even  latched ! '    The  inner 
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bolts  weie  then  drawn.    *  I  trust  no  one  has  found  out  where  I 
concealed  the  jewels.' 

In  vain  that  evening  did  Henriette  de  Ferriet  light  the  lamp 
and  prepare  the  fragrant  co£Eee.  No  Prince  Charming  appeared 
through  the  door  which  seemed  now  almost  sacred  to  him.  Only 
Mademoiselle  Bernstein  looked  in  from  the  passage,  to  excuse  him 
on  the  score  of  business.  Not  that  the  pretended  father  and 
daughter  spent  the  whole  evening  together. 

The  Count,  perceiving  at  length  some  possible  advantage  in 
tobacco,  proposed  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  Sam  in  the  kitchen.  But 
before  he  went  Erskine  Charlesworth  came  in.  D'Haguerty  asked 
him  whether  he  brought  bad  news,  for  certainly  he  had  not  the  air 
of  a  man  on  whom  fortxme  smiled.  Believed  upon  that  point, 
the  Count  and  Patrick,  after  the  manner  of  their  sex,  paid  no 
further  attention  to  Charlesworth's  aspect,  but  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  horses  which  he  had  contrived  to  pass  through  the 
English  stables,  and  the  smugglers'  arrangements  for  the  relays. 
The  smugglers  were  accustomed  to  keep  ponies  for  their  own  use 
in  cellars  under  farmhouses  and  among  the  ruins  of  chateaux 
and  humbler  homes,  with  which  the  Revolution,  and  above  all  the 
wars  of  the  Boyalists  and  the  Blues,  had  strewn  the  country  in 
Brittany  and  La  Vendue.  Once  across  the  Loire  the  Spanish 
princes,  the  Count,  Patrick  Dillon,  and  Charlesworth  could  take 
horse  and  ride  with  all  speed  to  the  coast  of  Brittany.  But  it  was 
proposed  that  the  carriage  with  the  hiding-place  contrived  within 
it  should  drive  after  them  as  fast  as  it  might  along  the  high-road, 
to  provide  a  refuge  in  case  of  mischance  or  the  inability  of  the 
Infantes  to  ride  so  great  a  distance.  The  carriage  was  to  have 
been  empty,  but  the  Marquesa  had  now  proposed  to  make  it  less 
suspect  by  going  in  it  to  visit  the  O^rards  at  Loheac. 

'  The  Marquesa,'  observed  Patrick,  '  actually  suffers  pangs  of 
conscience  at  the  notion  of  playing  a  trick  on  that  old  devil  of  a 
TaUeyrand.' 

'I  did  myself,'  returned  Charlesworth,  'until  it  occurred  to 
me  that  nothing  would  dehght  h\m  so  much  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
S  anish  princes  and  have  yalen9ay  to  himself  again.  I  only 
n  jret  we  cannot  further  oblige  him  by  removing  Don  Antonio.' 

'  Talking  about  consciences,'  commented  Patrick,  *  are  you  yet 
p  3pared  to  give  up  your  parole  ?  ' 

Charlesworth  coloured  slightly. 

'We  are  making  good  progress,'  he  replied.    'That  is,  the 
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Qeneral  makes  considerable  progress  in  jealonsj.  Fve  played — 
Heaven  forgive  me ! — a  trump  card  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation 
which  Madame  Gr^rard  gave  me  not  long  ago  to  visit  her  in  Brittany. 
Accordingly,  la  Gr^n6rale  presses  me  to  join  her  at  Chenonoeaux, 
where  she  has  been  allowed  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  summer.  I%e 
is  certain  that  fear  of  Madame  Gerard's  anger  alone  prev^ita  me 
from  accepting  the  invitation.  Yes — I  am  becoming  a  conram- 
mate /of  and  minor  rascal.' 

^  I  see  my  advice  and  assistance  have  not  been  entirely  thrown 
away  upon  you,  Mr.  Charlesworth/  said  d'Haguerty,  looking  with 
tempered  approval  at  the  new  clothes  which  Charlesworth  had 
got  at  the  Coimt's  importunity,  and  disapproval  at  his  haggard 
countenance ;  '  and  if  you  have  persuaded  Madame  la  G^n4rsde  that 
your  death's  head  appearance  is  caused  by  your  devouring  paosion 
for  her,  why,  it  may  even  prove  an  advantage  to  you.  Althou^ 
it's  my  own  experience  that  the  ladies  like  a  robust  man,  a  man  of 
fine  presence — '  the  Count  swelled  his  chest — '  and  one  who  can 
o£Eer  them  plenty  of  lively  persiflage,  besides  the  tender  sentiments 
the  dear  creatures  naturally  expect.' 

Here  the  Count  sighed  and  momentarily  fell  into  a  dream: 
a  Uttle  circumstance  which  his  comrades  might  usefully  have 
noted.  Instead  of  which  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
boredom  which  d'Haguerty's  frequent  lectures  on  himself  and  die 
ladies  inspired,  xmtil  Charlesworth  said  curtly  : 

^  Well,  I  must  be  o£E.  But  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow.  Count,  at 
your  orders,  and  I  will  give  up  my  parole  whenever  you  think  it  is 
time  to  move.' 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  later,  when  Charlesworth  appeared  at 
the  Maison  Prudhonmie  with  the  usual  grammar-books  under  his 
arm,  the  Count  beamed  upon  him. 

*'  I  have  arranged  the  afiair  of  your  parole,  tMm  ami,  witii  the 
greatest  ease.  There  is  nothing  now  left  for  you  to  do  but  to  write 
your  letter  to  ce  ban  OinSral.'* 

^  I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  said,'  observed  Chadesworth. 

The  Count  only  smiled  cunningly.  He  had,  indeed,  imposed  cm 
the  General  with  a  romance  which  did  credit  to  his  imagination. 
The  circumstance  of  Chadesworth's  attempted  suicide  was  in- 
evitably known  to  the  Governor  through  his  secret  agents,  and 
d'Haguerty  explained  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  unfortunate 
passion  for  Madame  Gaspard.  This  picture  of  a  great  and  repressed 
passion,  a  determined  suicide,  had  the  advantage  of  corresponding 
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with  the  Gleneral's  notion  of  the  British  character.  Further,  the 
Count  represented  Charlesworth  as  profoundly  respectful  in  his 
attitude  both  towards  the  General  and  towards  the  institution  of 
marriage : '  like  all  the  other  English,  for  example,'  said  the  Count. 
Tom  between  these  sentiments  of  respect  and  his  love  for  Madame 
Gaspard,  the  young  man  feared  that  unless  some  external  force 
restrained  him  he  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  visit 
her  at  Ghenonceaux.  Pretty  women  are  all  fond  of  admiration, 
the  Count  observed,  and  the  ennui  of  a  sojourn  in  the  country 
frequently  undermines  the  severest  feminine  virtue.  He  had 
urged  the  young  professor,  he  said,  to  give  up  his  parole,  a  step 
which  would  naturally  lead  to  his  being  confined  to  the  town  of 
Tours  and  placed  xmder  the  supervision  of  a  gendarme.  The 
Count  did  not  add  that  the  gendarmes,  always  well  acquainted 
with  the  gossip  of  the  town,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  fact  of  M.  Charles  having  fallen  under  the  Governor's 
displeasure.  Indeed,  it  required  all  his  vaunted  diplomacy  to  keep 
his  young  friend  from  being  sent  to  join  Featherston  at  Bitche, 
where  the  luckless  heir  of  Upperdale  was  now  inmiured. 

^  I  suspect.  Count,'  observed  Charlesworth,  '  you  have  made  me 
out  a  stronger  case  than  I  could  have  done  for  myself.  I  have 
now  only  to  write  the  letter  giving  up  my  parole,  and  establish  an 
imderstanding  with  my  gendarme  about  my  visits  to  the  stables.' 

'Yes;  and  yet' — the  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders — 'who 
knows  ?  Perhaps  it  is  you,  after  all,  who  will  have  the  use  of 
Sam's  fine  carriage.' 

'  How  ?    Do  you  think  the  Spanish  princes  can  safely ' 

The  Count  spoke  impatiently,  but  low,  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair: 

'Look  you  here,  Charlesworth.  I  don't  beUeve  the  Spanish 
princes  will  ever  get  into  that  carriage  at  all.  It's  an  infernally 
annoying  thing,  when  I've  arranged  the  whole  business  in  a  way  to 
add  lustre  to  a  reputation  which,  though  I'm  a  modest  man,  I'll 
dare  to  say  is  equal  to  that  of  any  diplomatist  in  Europe  in  the 
same  line  as  myself.  I  shall  be  blown  upon,  sir,  shall  be  damaged 
in  ny  profession,  and  by  no  fault  of  my  own.' 
What  do  you  mean.  Count  ? ' 

[  mean,  I've  a  notion  that  Dillon's  precious  Ferdinand  VII. 
is  f  mean-spirited  rascal,  sir.  He's  afraid  of  Bonaparte ;  he  licks 
the  hand  that's  turned  the  key  upon  him.  And  it  struck  me,  when 
I  b:  '^'^'^hed  the  matter  of  the  escape  to  him,  that  he  was  frightened 
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— ^frightened  for  his  skin ;  though  Loid  knows  why  he  should  be, 
for  it  would  be  70a  and  me  and  Dillon  that  would  be  shot,  mjhcfj, 
if  we  were  caught,  and  not  the  Eong  of  Spain.  And  it's  glad  I  am 
to  be  speaking  out  plainly  to  you,  instead  of  eternally  manoeuviiDg 
round  the  sentiments  of  an  enthusiast  like  poor  Dillon,  who's  readj 
to  run  me  through  if  I  breathe  a  word  of  my  just  suspicions.' 

Now,  as  neither  d'Haguerty  nor  Patrick  had  been  able  to  see 
the  King  since  the  meeting  in  the  quany,  it  appeared  to  Cihailes- 
worth  that  the  Count  could  have  no  grounds  for  taking  a  sterner 
view  of  Ferdinand  than  he  had  seemed  then  to  take.  Everyone, 
at  any  rate  everyone  who  had  been  within  the  circle  at  yalen9a7, 
knew  that  the  Boyal  fly  was  constantly  endeavouring  to  soften  Ae 
heart  of  the  Imperial  spider. 

But  the  Count  had  been  in  touch  with  Valen^ay,  if  he  had  nol 
again  got  inside  the  castle.  Amongst  others  of  its  inhabitants,  be 
had  had  some  confidential  talks  with  Pedro  Collado,  the  King's 
valet  and  confidant. 

The  Imperial  poUce,  like  the  police  of  other  despotisms,  wbile 
intolerably  harrying  the  average  citizen,  had  quite  failed  to  master 
the  band  of  agents  and  passive  confederates  of  the  Royalists  which 
existed  throughout  France,  very  active,  but  not  particulady 
dangerous.  Certainly  Charlesworth  had  been  surprised  that  evezi 
in  the  depths  of  Berri,  not  far  from  Valen^ay,  d'Haguerty  had  been 
able  to  count  on  the  secret  hospitality  of  a  chateau,  empty  except 
for  the  Intendant.  Here  he  had  more  than  once  conferred  with 
Collado.  The  valet  had  received  no  conmiunication  from  hu 
Royal  master  respecting  the  project  of  escape;  unless  the  kicb 
with  which  he  had  been  rewarded  for  conveying  the  Count's  fiist 
missive  can  be  called  so. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  then  to  accept  any  other  which  might 
come  from  the  same  quarter,  together  with  a  handsome  donaticai, 
but  on  no  account  to  deliver  it.  This  partiy  to  avoid  probaUe 
kicks,  partiy  because,  on  reflection,  he  had  decided  that  the  escape 
of  the  King  and  Don  Carlos  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  him, 
Pedro  Collado.  The  old  Infante,  Don  Antonio,  would  be  left,  and 
would  surely  retain  his  favourite  Perrico.  Of  what  use  to  be  tiie 
favourite  of  a  mere  Don  Antonio  ?  Yet  Collado  did  not  betray  his 
master's  would-be  friends ;  he  merely  burnt  the  Count's  letter  to 
the  King,  and  left  his  further  inquiries  without  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 


'  Look,  Paacual/  cried  the  King.  ^  No !  Nearer !  You  cannot  see 
the  fish  from  there/ 

Pascual  Villarta's  pale  face  went  a  shade  paler ;  the  vestige  of 
a  frown  was  visible  upon  his  blond  brow.  If  the  King  wanted  to 
push  him  into  the  stream,  of  course  he  would  have  to  Ml;  in  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  loyal  gentleman  of  Spain  to  sacrifice  both  comfort 
and  dignity  to  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign.  They  stood  by  the 
miniature  stream  in  the  miniature  valley  below  the  castle  of 
Valengay,  s^d  the  sweet  hay  scented  the  meadows.  Beside  the 
peasant  haymakers,  men  in  blue  smocks  and  women  in  short  petti- 
coats with  coloured  handkerchie&  over  their  heads,  there  were 
children  and  young  ladies,  scattering  it  with  wooden  forks  or  piling 
it  over  each  other  with  cries  and  laughter.  The  dull  green  of  the 
cut  grass  was  mixed  with  the  faded  whites  and  blues  of  wild  parsley 
and  scabious,  and  the  foliage  of  the  hanging  wood  through  which 
the  paths  led  down  from  the  castle  to  the  meadows  was  fuller  and 
darker  than  it  had  been  when  the  King  had  met  the  Count  and 
Patrick  Dillon  in  the  quarry.  The  sky  was  pale  and  bare  in  the 
sunlight,  except  for  one  little  cloud  like  a  downy  feather  that  hung 
there  alone,  hardly  substantial  enough  to  shine  against  the  blue. 

But  if  the  stream  was  bright  and  clear  at  the  top  to-day,  it  was 
still  muddy  at  the  bottom.  Splash  !  Pascual  was  tumbled  in,  not 
quite  head  over  ears,  but  deep  enough  to  be  amusing.  The  row 
of  haymakers  paused,  rake  in  hand,  to  grin,  and  some  boys  throwing 
hay  at  each  other  laughed  noisily.  The  King  laughed  loudest 
of  all  at  the  success  of  his  trick,  which  appeared  to  him  vastly 
humorous. 

*  Ha,  ha,  Pascual !  you  can't  think  how  funny  you  look.  Man ! 
you're  as  green  as  an  old  carp,  but  not  nearly  as  cheerful.  GU>  and 
change  your  clothes  quick,  before  the  Princess  sees  you,  or  she 
won't  be  in  love  with  you  any  longer.' 

Having  stood  thus  a  minute  contemplating  his  victim,  hand  on 
hi  ,  his  glossy  black  head  bare  in  the  sun,  his  white  teeth  shining 
in  I  grin  as  broad  as  that  of  any  haymaker  in  the  row,  Ferdinand 
tu  ned  away  and  hastened  up  a  gravel  path  towards  a  bench  above, 
w  ere  he  had  left  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma.  He  soon  saw 
h(  sitting  there  in  the  transparent  shade  of  the  sunlit  greenery. 
Id  her  wide  straw  hat,  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  green  ribbon, 
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and  her  clinging  dress  and  scarf  of  the  same  faint-hned  green,  she 
looked  strangely  pale,  and  also  strangely  beautiful,  with  the  beauty 
of  some  woodland  spirit. 

Ferdinand  drew  near,  exulting  in  the  trick  by  which  he  had 
defeated  the  policy  or  the  fatality  of  interruption  which  seemed 
to  pursue  his  tete-d-tetea  with  the  lovely  Marquesa.  The  Abb^ 
indeed,  was  more  than  obliging,  but  Pascual  had  shown  a  singiiki 
want  of  tact.  The  Princess  de  Benevente,  too,  who  at  one  time 
had  seemed  positively  pleased  that  his  fair  countrywoman  should 
console  the  princely  captive,  now,  if  her  indolence  prevented  her 
from  herself  watching  over  Luz,  would  send  the  broken-down 
Countess  she  called  her  lady-in-waiting  to  act  as  duenna. 

The  Marquesa  rose  respectfully  on  the  King's  approach.  He 
was  still  merry  in  the  recollection  of  the  practical  joke  he  had 
played  on  Pascual ;  but  he  did  not  tell  Luz,  because  die  was  fond 
of  her  brother  and  fussy  about  his  health.  All  he  said  was,  taking 
her  by  the  arm : 

'  Come,  Marquesita,  let  us  sit  here  and  enjoy  ourselves.  I  am 
to  send  away  your  amusing  brother  to  please  you,  so  you  must 
forgive  me  if  just  for  a  few  minutes  I  have  got  rid  of  your  dull  one 
to  please  myself.' 

He  seated  himself  close  beside  her  and  kept  his  hand  on  her 
arm. 

'  Luzita  !  You  are  not  angry  because  I  want  to  be  alone  with 
you?' 

The  full  brown  eyes  looked  languishingly  in  her  face,  and 
Luz  blushed,  looked  down,  was  strangely  and  profoundly  confused. 
Then,  recalling  the  importance  of  her  mission,  she  made  an  effort 
and  said : 

*  No,  your  Majesty.    I  am — am  glad.' 

'  You  are  glad  ?  Enchantress !  if  you  knew  how  you  said 
that.    Truly,  truly,  Luzita,  you  are  glad  ?  ' 

He  reached  his  other  hand  across  and  grasped  hers.  Then  Laz 
was  frightened  of  the  King,  and  also,  perhaps,  frightened  of  some- 
thing in  her  own  bosom.  Had  he  been  an  ordinary  man  she  would 
have  started  away ;  but  it  was  the  King.  So  she  sat  perfectly 
still,  and  only  went  on  speaking  hurriedly,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground — speaking  of  Patrick  Dillon  and  d'Haguerty  and  the  plan 
for  the  King's  escape.  He,  his  hands  stiU  on  hers,  listened,  or 
seemed  to  listen,  and  said  at  last  in  a  low,  urgent  voice  : 

*  And  you  ?    You  will  fly  with  me  ?  * 
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'  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  aooompany  your  Majesty  as  far  as 
Touib/  falteied  Loz ;  '  but  see  !  here  comes  one  of  the  Princess's 
pages.' 

With  a  mutteied  objurgation  Ferdinand  withdrew  his  hands 
and  began  scratching  figures  in  the  dust  with  his  cane.  A  young 
gentleman  was  hurrying  down  the  alley  towards  them,  one  of  the 
bedizened  youths  whom  the  Princess  kept  about  her  in  imitation 
of  the  Bonaparte  royalties.  The  Princess  had  sent  him  to  fetch 
the  Marquesa,  whom  the  Prince  wished  to  see  at  once  in  his  own 
library.  The  emissary  seemed  to  have  orders  not  to  return  empty 
away»  for,  in  spite  of  the  basilisk  look  fixed  upon  him  from  under 
the  King's  black  satiny  eyebrows,  he  waited  to  shepherd  the  Mar- 
quesa  to  the  Gastle. 

She  reached  the  library,  and  found  the  Prince  occupying  his 
&vourite  sofa  behind  his  writing-table. 

The  AbbS,  sleek  and  well-groomed  as  usual,  sat  apparently  at 
ease  in  an  elbow  chair,  but  with  a  look  about  his  red  under  lip  and 
blue  chin  suggestive  of  obstinacy. 

'  A  chair  for  Madame  la  Marquise  here  by  the  table.' 

The  page  placed  it  as  the  Prince  directed  and  withdrew. 

*  Madame,  I  find  your  brother,  far  from  feeling  gratitude  for  the 
letters  of  introduction  I  have  prepared  for  him,  is  most  unwilling 
to  go  to  Paris.' 

'  Certainly  I  am.  Prince.  I  was  sent  here  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  as  well  as  over  my  own  brother. 
To  incline  Don  Ferdinand  to  give  further  and  more  public  proofs 
of  his  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  King  Joseph.  I  do  not  say  I  have 
yet  succeeded,  but  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so ;  and  now,  at  the 
caprice  of ' — he  paused  and  swallowed  something — *  my  sister,  a 
charming  child,  but  scarcely  more,  I  am  to  be  sent  away  to  Paris. 
That  I  should  enjoy  myself  in  Paris  goes  without  saying,  but  I 
have  my  duty  to  consider.' 

The  Marquesa's  indignation  at  the  perfidy  of  her  brother 
towards  King  and  Usurper  alike  swept  away  her  fear  of  him. 

'  You  are  being  sent  to  Paris  by — by  Don  Ferdinand,  brother, 
a    I  not  by  me,'  she  said,  sitting  bolt  upright. 

The  Abb6  laughed  sarcastically  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  But  why.  Marquise,  should  you  wish  to  send  your  brother 
a  iy  1 '  asked  the  Prince,  with  a  fine  air  of  bewilderment.  *  Tell 
I      Abb6,why?' 

^ta  blushed,  a  bright  rose  colour,  which  the  Prince  did  not 
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fail  to  appieciate,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  remained  perfectly 
silent. 

The  Abb6  shrugged  his  shoulders  again  in  seeming  embanaas- 
ment. 

*  Beally,  Prince,  it  is  a  delicate  question  to  answer ;  but  even  a 
brother  must  be  aware  that  the  Marquesa  is  more  than  pretty. 
She  is  here  without  her  husband,  and  it  is  surely  my  duty,  as  a 
Churchman  and  a  brother,  to  protect  her  from  temptation  and 
scandal.  Such  services  are  not  always  appreciated  by  giddy  young 
women.' 

^  Brother ! '  ejaculated  Luz. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  child,'  died  the  Abb6,  with  a  slightly  threaten- 
ing accent;  ' if  you  will  not  consent  to  be  guided  by  me  yon  will 
live  to  regret  it.' 

Luz  started  and  trembled  with  indignation.  How  exactly  tin 
reverse  of  the  truth  was  this  explanation  of  her  brother's. 

Talleyrand  read  her  astonicQiment  as  well  as  her  anger  on  her 
transparent  countenance,  and  hastily  turning,  as  it  were,  the  leaves 
of  his  memory,  he  perceived  indications  that  the  Abb6's  conduct 
with  regard  to  Don  Ferdinand  and  his  sister  had  not  been  what  he 
pretended. 

Now,  since  the  little  Imperial  comedy  of  his  compelled  marriage, 
Talleyrand  had  believed  himself  cured  of  aU  taste  for  gallantry. 
But  the  singular  beauty  of  Luz  Santa  Coloma,  her  air  at  once  of 
good  breeding  and  of  the  most  unworldly  innocence — ^these  were 
qualities  to  wing  and  sharpen  the  last  shaft  which  the  weary  CujAd 
of  such  a  man  may  always  be  hiding  in  his  seemingly  empty  quiver. 
The  Prince,  however,  had  no  illusions  about  the  feelings  such  a 
love  would  inspire  in  the  Marquesa.  But  while  he  could  not  aspire 
to  fill  a*place  which  he  was  cynically  sure  must  be  filled  before 
long — ^that  of  lover  to  the  young  beauty — ^he  was  determined  that 
a  creature  he  despised  so  heartily  as  Ferdinand  of  Spain  should  not 
fill  it  under  his  very  eyes.  Smiling  superficially  he  turned  an 
expressionless  regard  upon  the  Abb6. 

^  Reassure  yourself,  Abb6.  The  Princess  and  myself  will  watch 
over  this  fair  Stourdie.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  has  real  need  of  a  friend  in  Paris.  My  introductions  and 
the  fact  that  you  are  as  high  in  the  favour  of  King  Joseph  as  in 
that  of  our  unfortunate  guest  should  make  you  particularly 
useful.' 

*  My  Prince,  you  are  too  complimentary  to  my  poor ^ 
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'  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ' — the  Prince's  reptile  gaze  becamefglaasier. 
I  myself  should  feel  it  a  relief  if  our  princely  guests  were  left  less 
entirely  penniless.  60,  dear  sir,  as  soon  as  possible.  A  travelling 
carriage  shall  await  you  to-morrow — at  ten  o'clock^  shall  we  say  ?  ' 

Talleyrand  could  not  but  admire  the  Abb6's  self-control  and 
dissimulation.  A  certain  patchiness  in  his  complexion  alone 
betrayed  his  fury  as,  uttering  a  banal  acceptance,  he  bowed  him- 
seU  from  the  room.    But  the  Prince  detained  his  sister. 

'  Tell  me,  dear  Marquise,'  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  '  is  not  the 
real  truth  that  your  brother,  far  from  protecting  you,  exposes  you 
to  danger  ? ' 

Luz  coloured  and  the  tears  fiUed  her  eyes. 

*  Pray,  Highness,  do  not  question  me.' 

^  I  will  not,  but  I  am  glad  to  think  I  have  been  able  to  serve 
you.  Power  has  sometimes  its  pleasures,  Luzita,  although,  alas  ! 
it  leaves  the  heart  very  lonely.^ 

The  Prince  sighed  and  pressed  her  hand. 

*  Dear  Prince,'  repUed  Luzita,  returning  the  pressure,  '  you  are 
much  more  kind  to  me  than  I  deserve ' ;  and  she  too  sighed,  con- 
science-stricken at  the  thought  of  her  own  treachery.  '  You  are  so 
noble,  so  kind ;  you  remind  me  of  my  dear  Don  Alonzo,  my  excellent 
husband,  the  Marques  de  Santa  Coloma.' 

And,  grimly  smiling  at  his  own  expense,  Talleyrand  loosed  her 
hand. 

But  the  Abb6  was  not  yet  gone. 

When  the  carriage  stood  in  the  courtyard  before  the  door,  the 
men  cording  his  baggage  behind  it,  the  King  came  out  of  his  apart- 
ments, alone  and  bareheaded.  He  took  Diego's  arm  and  paced 
the  long,  open  portico  which  ran  beneath  the  closed  gallery.  He 
was  silent  and  preoccupied.  At  length,  as  the  Abbe's  man  waited, 
holding  the  carriage  door  for  him,  the  King  stopped  in  his  pacing 
and  turned  towards  his  companion. 

'Abbe,'  he  said,  'supposing  the  British  Government  should 
ofier  to  find  me  a  means  of  escape,  would  it  be  your  opinion  that 
I  should  accept  their  ofier  ? ' 

The  Abbe  raised  his  eyebrows. 

*  I  wonder  that  your  Majesty,  who  possesses  such  an  admirable 
idgment  of  your  own,  should  trouble  to  ask  me  the  question.' 

He  stooped  and  kissed  the  Eling's  hand,  saying  in  a  loud  voice : 
'Adieu,  your  Highness.    May  Jesus,  Maria,  St   Joseph,  and 
}.  ndefonso  have  your  Highness  in  their  keeping  ! ' 

^^i,.  xix. — NO.  Ill,  N.S.  27 
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The  King  caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

'  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question.    What  do  you  say  1 ' 

The  Abb6  paused  a  moment,  then,  looking  fuU  at  the  King, 
uttered  a  low  emphatic  '  No ;  a  thousand  times,  no ! ' 

He  took  off  his  hat  in  a  deep  bow  and  stepped  hastily  into  the 
carriage. 

Thus  was  the  reluctant  Abb6  removed  from  the  path  of  the 
conspirators  by  the  diplomacy  of  his  despised  little  sister.  But 
meantime  their  a£Eairs  were  much  less  advanced  than  they  supposed. 
Not  only  had  CoUado  abstained  from  delivering  their  missives  to 
the  King,  but  a  finer  and  more  powerful  hand  thau'lus  waa 
blocking  the  remaining  channel  by  which  they  were  attempting 
to  reach  Ferdinand.  Talleyrand  had  given  orders  to  the  Marquess 
de  Santa  Coloma's  maid  to  bring  to  him  any  missives  which  might 
seek  to  pass  between  that  white  dove  among  women  and  the  black 
bird  of  prey  that  fluttered  clipped  wings  about  her.  And  half  a 
dozen  Uttle  folds  addressed  to  Luz  he  held  in  the  flame  of  a  taper, 
smiling  cruelly  to  himself  as  they  turned  to  black  ashes  and  fluttered 
down  upon  the  hearthstone.  Also  three  addressed  to  the  Pzince 
of  the  Asturias  he  treated  similarly,  but  ¥dth  a  sigh  and  a  regret 
that  honour  forbade  him  from  reading  what  that  fair  hand  had 
written  to  the  fortunate  or — ^as  he  trusted — ^unfortunate  young  man. 

By  the  Prince's  arrangement  a  stricter  surveillance  than  ever 
prevented  any  private  talk  between  the  two  young  people.  To 
the  King  the  project  of  flight  receded  further  and  further  into  the 
background.  He  spent  hours  smoking  Havanas  and  recalling  the 
least  look  or  intonation  of  Luzita's,  to  magnify  it  in  recollection 
into  an  expression  of  love.  He  hypnotised  himself  into  the  behef 
that  his  passion  was  returned.  Yet,  why  did  she  not  answer  his 
appeak  ?    At  least  they  did  not  appear  to  have  offended  her. 

The  Marquesa  meantime  had  almost  forgotten  the  Uttle  uneasi- 
ness the  King's  manner  had  caused  her  when  they  were  sitting 
together  on  the  bench  in  the  park.  Her  thoughts  were  concen- 
trated on  his  approaching  flight.  Every  day,  every  night,  her 
anxiety,  her  sense  at  once  of  helplessness  and  responsibility,  became 
more  poignant.  All  was  ready ;  nothing  remained  to  be  done  bat 
to  inform  the  King,  to  put  him  in  touch  with  his  rescuers.  I^ 
appeared  so  easy ;  as  easy  as  it  seems  to  a  strayed  butterfly  to  reach 
the  outer  air  through  the  clean  pane  of  a  closed  window.  Like  the 
butterfly,  she  beat  herself  against  an  invisible  obstacle.  She  wrote 
three  times  to  the  King  and  received  no  reply.     Mademoiselle 
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Bernstein  came  to  stay  with  the  Intendant  at  the  neighbouring 
castle,  and  visited  Valen^ay,  but  failed  to  see  the  King,  or  even 
Collado.  In  three  days  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Benevente 
were  leaving  the  Castle,  and  she  had  received  a  poUte  intimation 
that  she  must  leave  it  before  them.  She  had  given  her  French 
maid  notice  and  asked  the  Prince's  permission  for  Mademoiselle 
Bernstein,  whose  travelling  carriage  the  Marquesa  wished  to  share 
as  far  as  Tours,  to  spend  a  night  at  Valen^ay.  She  easily  got  the 
permission,  but  how  to  convey  to  the  King  that  the  critical  moment 
was  at  hand  ?  She  had  grown  to  suspect  her  own  maid  and  the 
King's  attendants. 

The  chapel  was  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  end  of  a  gallery  which 
ran  the  length  of  the  castle.  The  Marquesa  occupied  rooms  at  the 
back  of  it,  communicating  with  it  by  a  side-door.  The  King  made 
it  a  matter  of  strict  etiquette  that  the  Governor,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  de  Benevente,  and  all  visitors  of  quality — Mademoiselle 
Bernstein  did  not  count  as  such — should  attend  Vespers  and 
exhibit  a  devout  behaviour.  The  obnoxious  Conmtiandant  Henri 
was  no  longer  there,  to  be  tormented  body  and  soul  by  enforced 
devotions,  but  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  still  found  a  certain 
amusement  in  the  spectacle  of  the  Prince's  boredom,  the  Princess's 
jerking  lapses  into  sleep  and  painfully  open-eyed  recoveries,  and 
the  Governor's  gallant  struggles  to  rise  from  his  knees  without 
assistance.  The  building  was  so  small  that  there  was  not  room 
for  the  household,  except  the  Spaniards  in  attendance  on  the  King 
and  the  Infantes.  A  jme-dieu  chair  was  reserved  for  Ferdinand, 
and  his  prayer-book  lay  upon  it.  On  taking  it  up  and  opening  it 
at  the  Office,  he  saw  a  small  piece  of  paper,  folded  Uke  a  paper 
match  or  a  marker,  lying  inside  it.  Stealthily,  when  all  heads 
were  bowed,  he  smoothed  it  open,  and  read,  written  in  his  own 
tongue  and  in  a  fine  feminine  hand  :  ^  Come  to  the  chapel  at  one 
o'clock  to-night  and  open  the  side-door.'  He  had  to  read  it  several 
times  before  he  could  quite  believe  his  senses.  But  there  it  was  ; 
yes,  at  last  the  answer  to  those  passionate  appeals  of  his  had  come, 
and  how  complete,  how  unexpected.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
leap'  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation  of  triumph.  But,  plunging 
his  face  into  his  hands  till  only  the  high  crest  of  raven  hair  nodded 
visible  above  their  blanched  deUcacy,  he  poured  forth  a  silent 
rapture  of  thanksgiving  and  vows  to  every  saint  he  conceived 
likely  to  have  interested  himself  in  the  happiness  of  the  royal  and 
Most  Catholic  heart. 

27—2 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


The  Prince  de  Benevente,  who  in  his  countiy  home  disliked  to 
wear  the  air  of  a  preoccupied  statesman,  transacted  most  of  his 
pubUc  business  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night.  So  it  happened 
at  one  o'clock  on  this  particular  night  he  was  walking  up  and 
down  his  own  Ubrary,  while  meditating  the  terms  of  a  letter  he 
was  dictating  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  His  young 
secretary  sat  with  suspended  pen  at  the  writing-table,  in  the  strong 
light  and  shade  of  the  green-shaded  lamp.  Suddenly  a  look  of 
listening  came  into  the  secretary's  bee,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Talleyrand  paused  in  his  pacing ;  for  there  was  a  very  slight  but 
unmistakable  noise  in  the  gallery  without,  as  though  a  person 
walking  along  it  in  the  dark  had  knocked  up  against  a  piece  of 
furniture  which  stood  along  the  wall  just  opposite  the  Prince's 
door.  Talleyrand,  pausing,  said  nothing,  and  again  both  listened. 
But  whoever  passed  along  the  gallery  went  soft-footed  as  a  ghost. 
Slowly  and  quite  noiselessly  the  Prince  opened  his  door  and  looked 
out,  and  he  saw  the  door  of  the  chapel,  where  a  red  lamp  was 
always  burning,  opened  as  noiselessly.  He  saw  against  the  red 
light  a  black,  youthful  figure,  crowned  by  a  high  crest  of  black 
hair.  It  passed  within,  and  there  followed  close  behind  it,  with 
steps  as  muffled,  another  figure  with  a  powdered  queue  and  a 
glint  of  gold  lace  on  the  shoulder.  The  Prince  de  Benevente 
quietly  closed  his  door.  There  was  a  long  pause.  At  length  the 
secretary  said : 

*  The  last  words  I  have  written.  Highness,  were :  "  The  Em- 
peror would  be  strongly  averse "  ' 

Talleyrand  walked  to  the  fireplace  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

*  Tiens  I  It  is  only  one  o'clock !  I  thought  it  was  much  later. 
I  don't  know  why  I  am  so  sleepy  this  evening,  but  I  can't  keep 
upright.  I  think  I  had  better  go  to  bed  now,  and  we  will  b^pn 
again  at  half -past  eight  to-morrow  morning.' 

The  secretary  hesitated. 

'  Shall  I  look  round,  Highness,  to  see  there  is  no  one  about  the 
castle  ? ' 

^  There  is  no  one  ;  it  was  the  Princess's  dog.  It  has  gone  to 
find  the  Countess's  room,  no  doubt.'    So  the  secretary  went  to  bed. 

In  spite  of  the  impatience  with  which  the  King  had  been  counting 
the  minutes  between  half-past  ten  and  one  o'clock,  the  voice  of 
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his  natural  suspiciousness  had  at  moments  made  itself  heard. 
The  note  had  been  written  in  Spanish  certainly,  but  he  did  not 
know  the  Marquesa's  writing,  and  there  was  a  chance  that  the 
thing  might  be  a  trick.  There  might  be  hidden  doors,  secret 
dungeons,  in  this  old  castle,  into  which  a  man  might  be  lured  at 
midnight  and  never  seen  again,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  white-haired 
shadow,  shrinking  from  the  light  of  day.  He  knew  if  he  consulted 
his  brother  that  Don  Carlos  would  at  once  implore  him  not  to 
risk  his  person  on  such  an  adventure ;  but  then  Don  Carlos  was 
not  in  love.  Pedro  Collado  was  a  sturdy  child  of  the  mountains, 
ostensibly,  at  least,  devoted  to  his  master,  and  no  coward.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  in  company  with  Collado  that  the  King  stole, 
in  heelless  sUppers  of  green  morocco,  up  the  grand  staircase  and 
along  the  gallery,  the  manservant  following  in  stockinged  feet,  and 
doing  his  best  to  emulate  the  feline  sureness  and  lightness  of  his 
master's  movements.  But  it  was  Collado  who  had  knocked  against 
the  bit  of  furniture  opposite  Talleyrand's  door.  He  remained  in 
the  chapel  while  the  King  pushed  open  the  door  indicated  to  him 
and  disappeared. 

Ferdinand  found  himself  in  a  small  lobby,  which  would  have 
been  dark  but  for  a  veiled*  light  proceeding  from  a  room,  the  door 
of  which  had  been  left  half-open.  It  seemed  to  be  a  lady's  dressing- 
room.  It  was  empty,  but  by  the  light  of  the  veSleuse  he  recog- 
nised a  fan  and  a  scarf  lying  upon  a  table  ;  for  did  he  not  know  by 
heart  the  least  detail  of  Luzita's  attire  ?  Having  recognised  them, 
he  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  advanced  boldly.  Immediately 
he  was  on  the  threshold  of  another  and  much  larger  room,  lighted 
by  wax  candles.  It  was  a  bedroom,  yet  it  resembled  rather  a 
drawing-room,  in  which  had  been  placed  for  ornament  a  fine  canopied 
bed  a  hundred  years  old  and  hung  with  a  brocade  of  yellow  silk 
and  silver.    But  the  King  saw  nothing  except  Luz  Santa  Coloma. 

Not  far  from  the  door  was  a  straight  sofa,  on  which  she  had 
been  seated,  painfully  upright,  her  eyes  on  the  slow-moving  hands 
of  a  clock  on  a  neighbouring  writing-table.  Luzita  was  prone  to 
siestas  and  unused  to  late  hours,  so  that  sleep  had  suddenly  over- 
i  )me  her,  and  she  had  drooped  sideways  against  the  high  end  of 
1  je  S0&  and  its  yellow  damask  cushions.  Only  the  lovely  curve 
i  a  fair  cheek  was  visible.  Her  face  was  hidden  in  the  fold  of 
i  \  white  arm,  while  the  other,  long  and  girUshly  sUght,  hung 
I  *kly  down  by  her  side.  There  had  been  a  dinner  of  ceremony, 
I        "^^e  still  wore  her  white  silk  evening  dress.    Her  auburn  hair, 
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swept  up  from  the  nape,  where  it  wandered  in  tendrils  of  a  more 
golden  colour,  was  intertwined  with  a  string  of  pearls.  On  her 
neck  a  small  gold  clasp  helped  to  define  where  a  single  row  of 
pearls  glemned  dimly,  drowned,  as  it  were,  in  the  milky  whiteneiss 
of  nape  and  shoulders.  Some  might  have  stood  Icmg  to  look  ui>on 
the  sleeping  girl,  but  Ferdinand  flung  himself  down  at  once  beside 
her  on  the  sofa  and  set  a  kiss  full  on  her  bare  shoulder.  Luz  sat 
up,  started  to  her  feet,  and,  hardly  awake,  bewildered  and  frightened, 
called  out  in  a  voice  not  loud  but  poignant : 

'  Patricio ! ' 

And  from  behind  the  stately  bulk  of  the  bed  stepped  hurriedly 
forth  Mademoiselle  Bernstein. 

Patrick,  stretched  on  a  long  chair,  had  been,  like  an  old  cam- 
paigner, laying  in  *  proviand '  of  sleep,  in  preparation  for  the 
nights  he  hoped  to  spend  speeding  his  King  towards  freedom  and 
Spain.  He  had  slept  sound  since  midnight,  but  the  instant  his 
name  was  called  he  sprang  mechanically  to  his  feet,  as  wide  awake 
as  though  he  had  never  closed  his  eyes.  The  accent  of  alarm  in 
Luzita's  cry  made  him  fearful  of  some  mischance  ;  but,  seeing  only 
Ferdinand  :  '  Thanks  to  Maria  and  all  the  saints,  it  is  the  King !  * 
he  cried,  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  'Your  Majesty  is  not 
followed  ? ' 

The  King,  taken  aback  by  this  strange  interruption  to  his 
proposed  tfte-a-tke^  stared  haughtily  at  the  intruder,  whom  he  did 
not  recognise  ;  then,  turning  to  the  Marquesa,  said  shortly  : 

'  Is  this  your  maid  ?    Send  her  away.    I  don't  want  her.' 

Luz  was  recovering  her  faculties,  but  in  doubt  whether  tiiat 
was  not  a  dream-ldss  which  had  startled  her  from  dreams.  Surely 
it  must  have  been. 

•Your  Majesty  does  not,  perhaps,  remember,'  she  repUed,  a 
little  intimidated  by  the  royal  tone.    '  This  is  Captain  Dillon.* 

A  dark  flush  rose  to  Ferdinand's  cheek,  and  he  suddenly 
scratched  his  forehead,  a  gesture  which  Perrico  would  have  recog* 
nised  as  ominous.  He  was  already  annoyed,  and  a  fierce  rush  of 
jealousy  now  swelled  his  wrath. 

'  Dio  Santo  !  So  it  is,  of  course  !  How  could  I  forget  ?  What 
a  ridiculous  figure  ! ' 

And  he  cast  a  look  of  impatient  scorn  on  the  disguised  officer, 
whose  appearance  as  a  young  woman,  if  too  robust  to  satisfy  the 
fashionable  ideas  of  beauty,  might  still  have  been  envied  by  very 
many  of  the  sex  he  simulated.    The  young  man  coloured  hody. 
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'  It  pains  me/  he  said, '  that  my  disguise  displeases  your  Majesty, 
but  it  is  a  necessity.  I  hope  soon  to  salute  my  King  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  to  show  him  I  can  play  a  man's  part  better  than 
a  woman's.' 

'  CaracoleSy  my  friend !  Tou  can  certainly  brag  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  my  officers,  and  that  is  very  well  indeed.' 

Ferdinand  began  walking  the  room  in  an  irritated  manner. 

His  officer,  from  red,  became  pale.  He  paused  and  compressed 
his  lips,  and  then  : 

'  Suffice  it  I  am  a  loyal  and  faithful  servant  of  the  King.  I  come 
to  tell  your  Majesty  that  the  Count  d'Haguerty  and  myself  have 
successfully  carried  out  the  plans  of  which  you  are  informed ' 

'  Qtii  demonio  / '  cried  Ferdinand.  '  Can't  you  tell  me  all 
about  it  to-morrow  morning  ? ' 

Luz  exclaimed,  in  dismay : 

'  But  your  Majesty  forgets.    To-morrow  I  shall  be  gone.' 

'  I  do  not  forget  that,  Marquesa.' 

'  But  your  Majesty  forgets  that  it  is  in  my  carriage  that  you 
and  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  are  to  escape.' 

The  King  paused  and  reflected  with  bent  head.  Then  he 
addressed  Patrick  petulantly : 

'  Go  away  and  take  off  that  dress !  How  can  I  have  confidence 
in  a  creature  neither  man  nor  woman  ?  Have  you  no  man's  dress 
in  your  baggage  ? ' 

*  I  have,  your  Majesty,  but  for  reasons ' 

'  €ro  and  put  it  on,  then !  I  have  seen  you  look  Uke  a  Woman ; 
I  have  seen  you  look  Uke  a  vagabond ;  let  me  see  if  you  can  indeed 
look  like  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.' 

Humiliated,  anxious — for  the  King  seemed  hardly  to  grasp  the 
necessity  for  haste  or  for  caution — ^yet  not  venturing  to  resist  his 
command,  Patrick  left  the  room,  and  the  King  closed  the  door 
sharply  behind  him. 

The  Marquesa  was  dismayed  and  shocked,  in  spite  of  her  loyalty, 
by  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  whom  she  had  never  before  seen 
without  his  mask  of  exquisite  amiabihty.  Her  mood,  exalted, 
bent  only  on  the  consummation  of  the  long-prepared  plan  of  escape, 
was  not  one  to  lay  her  open  to  the  seductions  of  a  lover,  even 
though  that  lover  were  her  King.  Had  Talleyrand  permitted 
Ferdinand  the  opportunity  of  laying  siege  to  the  fair  loyalist's 
heart  by  regular  advances,  he  might  have  proved  irresistible ;  but 
time  and  circumstance  now  drove  him  to  attempt  the  sudden 
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stonning  of  a  heart  as  yet  scaroelj  touched  by  any  emotion  wanner 
than  that  of  loyalty. 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  made  her  sit  down  beside  him 
on  the  sob  from  which  she  had  risen.  Still  clasping  her  slim 
hand  in  one  of  his  own,  he  rested  his  other  hand  on  the  couch 
behind  her  and  leaned  upon  it,  looking  in  her  face  with  great 
brilliant  black  eyes,  at  once  bold  and  languishing.  His  big  nose 
appeared  to  grow  bigger,  his  Austrian  lips  more  prominent,  while 
the  high  crest  of  raven  hair  standing  up,  disordered,  upon  his  head 
seemed  almost  aUve  with  the  working  of  the  tempestuous  biain 
beneath.  He  seemed  some  swarthy  spirit  of  evil,  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  a  blonde,  unwinged  seraph. 

*  Marquesa,'  he  said,  in  a  curt,  harsh  voice,  strangely  difieient 
from  the  mellifluous  utterances  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  from 
his  Ups,  ^  you  have  practised  upon  your  King  an  insolent  decep- 
tion.' 

'  I,  your  Majesty  ? ' 

^  Yes,  you.  Do  not  afiect  to  be  ignorant  that  I  love  you  madly. 
From  the  first  moment  I  saw  your  angel  face  I  have  loved  you 
as  I  have  never  loved  any  other  woman.  For  days  and  nights 
together  I  have  neither  eaten  nor  slept  for  thinking  of  your  en- 
chanting beauty.  It  is  a  madness — a  madness,  I  tell  you,  my 
love  for  you,  Luzita  !  Tou  have  made  no  answer  to  my  passionate 
appeals ;  yet  I  felt  sure  you  loved  me — I  knew  it.  But  some 
horrible  fatality  has  always  prevented  me  from  speaking  to  yon 
alone.  I  could  not  even  say  farewell  to  you  without  witnesses. 
It  was  death,  it  was  hell  to  me,  Luzita ;  and  this  evening  in  the 
chapel — your  note.  I  come  here,  and  what  do  I  find  ?  You  have 
brought  this  man  here  to  laugh  at  me.' 

*  Heaven  forbid ! '  cried  Luzita.  *  But  no ;  your  Majesty  must 
be  aware  why  Patricio  Dillon  is  here.' 

'  I  will  know  what  this  Dillon  is  to  you,  Luzita.' 

*  A  friend,  assuredly  a  friend.' 
The  King  smiled  scornfully. 

'  Friendship  between  a  man  and  a  beautiful  woman !  The 
truth,  if  you  please,  nirla  mia.^ 

*  I  have  known  him  since  we  were  both  children,  and  your 
Majesty  must  know  that  we  are  here,  fellow-conspirators  in  a  loyal 
conspiracy  to  set  our  King  at  Uberty.  Oh,  for  God's  sake !  I  implore 
your  Majesty  to  remember  that  it  is  to-night,  this  very  night, 
you  must  escape.' 
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*  Child,  you  expect  me  suddenly,  and  without  preparation,  to 
go  on  this  mad  adventure  ?  Dio  Santo !  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  your  conspiracy  or  your  conspirators  for  weeks.' 

'  That  is  not  our  fault,  your  Majesty.  The  Princess  de  Bene- 
vente  told  me  only  this  evening  that  the  Prince,  hearing  that  I 
had  dismissed  my  French  maid,  wished  me  to  know  that  certain 
notes  which  should  have  passed  between  your  Majesty  and  myself 
had  come  into  his  hands.  He  wished  me  to  know  they  had  been 
burnt  without  being  read.  The  Prince  seems  to  have  imagined 
things — things  which  were  not  true.' 

The  King  laughed  and  swore  angrily. 

*  The  old  fox  !  the  old  atheist !  He  is  in  love  with  you  himself, 
Luzita,  and  he  was  jealous.  That  is  clear.  Ah,  if  you  had  read 
my  letters  you  would  be  less  cold  to  me,  cruel  Luzita !  Tell  me, 
nina  mia,  what  was  in  yours.  Confess  you  put  into  them  a  little 
of  your  heart.' 

But  in  all  the  King  said,  somehow,  nothing  seemed  to  Luz  of 
importance,  except  the  terrible  indifference  he  was  showing  to  the 
chance  of  liberty  she  offered  him.  Rapidly  yet  patiently  she 
repeated  to  him  the  contents  of  her  notes,  which  had  described 
in  detail  what  had  been  done  in  preparation  for  his  flight  and 
when  and  how  he  must  be  prepared  to  make  it.  She  added  that 
the  carriage  was  now  there,  and  the  two  secret  agents  in  charge  of 
it  spending  the  night  beside  it,  on  the  alert.  The  stables  being 
within  the  castle  court,  there  was  no  sentry  in  a  position  to  pre- 
vent the  King  and  his  brother  from  slipping  out  of  a  certain  window 
— ^their  apartments  were  on  the  ground  floor — and  making  their 
way  to  the  stables  before  daylight.  Once  within  the  carriage, 
unless  betrayed,  they  could  not,  unless  by  a  miracle,  be  discovered. 

The  King,  amazed  and  baffled  by  this  singular  form  of  resist- 
ance to  his  love,  which  consisted  in  ignoring  it,  changed  his  attitude. 
He  rose  from  the  Marquesa's  side  and  moved  restlessly  about,  but 
did  not  interrupt  her  while  she  was  speaking.  When  she  had 
finished  her  explanations  there  was  a  pause.  Then,  pale,  closing 
his  eyes,  which  were  bright  with  tears,  he  said  in  a  lamentable 
voice : 

^  I  cannot  go  without  you,  Luzita,  and  I  cannot  be  left  here 
B^thout  you — no,  indeed  I  cannot.' 

She  responded  eagerly : 

*  And  it  is  I  who  shall  have  the  honour  to  take  your  Majesty 
dth  me  as  far  as  Tours.' 
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'  Tours !  That  is  not  what  I  want.  Listen,  nina  mia.  I  will 
consent  to  make  this  dangerous  attempt,  to  do  this  stupid  thing, 
on  one  condition.    Shall  I  tell  you  what  that  is  ?  ' 

*  I  beg  of  your  Majesty ' 

*  That  you  come  with  me,  not  to  Tours,  but  all  the  way.  If  I 
am  caught,  and  if  they  spare  my  life,  you  must  swear  to  accom- 
pany me  to  my  prison.  Swear  it  by  our  Lady  of  the  Carmen  and 
by  the  Nails  of  the  Crucifix.  And  if  by  a  miracle  I  reach  England, 
you  must  stay  with  me  there,  or  how  could  I  live  in  that  inbtmous 
country,  where  they  are  not  even  Christians ' 

*  But  your  Majesty  forgets,'  stammered  Luz,  ^  that  the  Marques 
de  Santa  Coloma,  my  husband * 

'Tou  put  a  ridiculous  old  creature  like  Santa  Coloma,  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  Court  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  a 
Josefino  traitor  to  boot — ^you  put  him  before  your  King  ?  I  have 
heard  you  say  that  to  love  the  sovereign  is  the  first  of  virtues, 
after  the  love  of  Qod.  Luzita,  you  are  killing  your  King,  who 
loves  you  with  an  immense  love.' 

Ferdinand's  voice  had  risen  so  much  as  he  spoke  that  he  had 
not  heard  a  low  knocking  at  the  door. 

The  King's  insulting  reference  to  the  Marques  de  Santa  Coloma, 
on  whom  the  Marquesa  looked  with  affection  and  gratitude,  as  well 
as  with  wifely  loyalty,  would  alone  have  roused  her  indignation. 
It  was  also  plain  to  her  that  the  King  was  yielding  to  no  passing 
impulse  of  folly,  but  was  deliberately  endeavouring  to  persuade 
her  to  sin  against  honour  and  against  one  of  the  strictest  laws  of 
the  Church.  She  had  not  yet  Uved  long  enough  in  Madrid  to 
realise  with  what  leniency  the  Church  treated  breaches  of  the  Com- 
mandments provided  the  offenders  had  blood  of  the  right  colour 
or  purses  of  the  requisite  depth.  In  the  tumult  of  her  feelings 
she  also  did  not  hear  the  knocking  at  the  door.  When  slowly  it 
opened  she  expected  to  see  Patrick  Dillon  come  in.  But  the 
young  man  who  advanced  in  the  full  light  of  the  wax  candles, 
very  pale,  but  with  the  proud  port  of  a  grandee  of  Spain,  was  her 
brother,  Pascual  Hermenegildo  Villarta.  Whatever  his  emotions, 
his  bee  gave  no  indication  of  them.  There  was  something  ex- 
pressive in  its  utter  expressionlessness,  between  the  haggard  face 
of  Ferdinand  and  that  of  Luzita,  alight  with  indignation  and 
proud  shame.  From  his  countenance  you  could  not  have  hazarded 
a  guess  what  business  was  bringing  Pascual  Villarta  to  his  sister's 
bedchamber  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  liight.    Taking  no  notice  of 
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her,  he  bowed  ceremoniously  to  the  King,  and  said,  in  a  level 
voice : 

*  Pardon  me,  but  your  Majesty  would  be  wise  to  return  im- 
mediately to  your  own  apartments.  Your  Majesty's  absence  might 
be  observed.' 

Ferdinand  drew  about  him  the  mantle  of  his  royalty. 

*  And  by  whom  ?  What  conduct  is  this,  Villarta  ?  You  in- 
trude.' 

Pascual  remained  silent,  immovable,  expressionless,  as  though 
the  King  had  not  spoken. 

*  How  did  you  know  his  Majesty  was  here,  PascuaUto  ? '  asked 
the  Marquesa. 

Her  brother  turned  his  languid  eyes  her  way  without  turning 
his  head. 

'  The  King  was  seen  to  enter  the  chapel.  There  may  be  persons 
who  will  not  believe  his  Majesty  is  at  his  devotions.' 

The  Marquesa  changed  colour.  That  the  King's  presence  in 
her  room  at  such  an  hour  would  destroy  her  reputation,  if  dis- 
covered, she  could  not  choose  but  know;  had  taken  the  risk 
gallantly,  given  it  Uttle  consideration.  Now  the  possibility  had 
become  an  actuality  her  pride,  her  delicacy  revolted. 

'  The  Bang's  enemies,'  she  said  slowly,  '  must  think  what  they 
will,  but  you,  Pascual,  must  believe  the  truth.  It  was  not  for 
any  disgraceful  reason  that  I  invited  his  Majesty  to  come  here 
to-night.  It  was  because  it  was  necessary  to  meet  a  loyal,  a  de- 
voted servant  of  his,  Patricio  Dillon,  who  has  come  to  Valen5ay,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  with  the  object  of  rescuing  the  King  and  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies.' 

Pascual  bowed  his  head  gravely. 

*'  What  you  tell  me,  Maria  de  Luz,  must  be  the  truth ;  but  a 
woman  of*  birth  owes  it  to  her  bmily  to  consider  her  good  name 
before  everything  in  the  world.' 

*  No,  my  brother.  Nothing  is  too  precious,  not  even  the 
honour  of  our  family,  not  even  the  honour  of  the  Marqui's  de  Santa 
Coloma — nothing — to  be  sacrificed  in  the  service  of  our  legitimate 
King.' 

The  King  once  more  had  command  of  his  coimtenance.  It  was 
pale  but  calm,  and  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  regal 
young  figure,  at  whose  feet  it  seemed  not  unfitting  that  gallant 
youth,  beauty,  and  proud  descent  should  lay  the  homage  of  their 
best. 
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^  These  sentiments,  Marqnesa/  he  said,  '  are  worthy  of  your 
noble  names — ^more  worthy  than  the  condnct  of  some  others  who 
bear  them.' 

There  was  a  silence,  for  Patrick  Dillon  stood  on  the  threshold, 
recognisable  enough  now.  Pascual  Villarta  greeted  him  slightly, 
something  condescendingly,  unconscious  of  the  difference  between 
the  man  he  saw  and  the  boy  he  remembered.  Ferdinand  noted, 
with  a  fierce  leap  of  jealousy,  his  handsome  young  face,  his  gallant 
bearing.  Patrick,  vaguely  conscious  of  a  coldness  on  his  King's 
countenance,  dropped  on  one  knee  and  seemed,  with  bent  h^ 
and  lips  pressed  on  the  royal  hand,  to  implore  acceptance  of  his 
fervent  devotion ;  then,  rising,  he  glanced  round  at  Pascual. 

*  The  King  has  told  you  of  our  plans  ?  ' 

'  His  Majesty  has  not  done  me  that  honour ;  but  I  am  not 
come  here  as  a  spy.  I  shall  betray  nothing,  on  the  word  of  a 
Villarta.' 

*  I  trust  you,  Pascual  Hermenegildo.'  Patrick  spoke  gravely ; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  King :  ^  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  teD 
your  Majesty  that  fortune,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  Grod  and  Our 
Lady,  have  favoured  us.  Our  arrangements  are  all  as  perfect 
as  we  could  wish — far  better,  indeed,  than  we  could  have  hoped. 
The  carriage  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  Your  Majesty  and  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  may  suffer  some  discomfort  in  it,  but  need  not 
fear  discovery.  We  have  obtained  excellent  horses,  and  they  are 
waiting  for  us  at  the  regular  stations  of  our  friends  the  smugglers, 
who  on  their  part  are  as  eager  as  possible  to  get  all  our  party  safe 
on  board  the  British  fleet.  The  night  is  dark,  and  your  Majesty 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  court  to  the  stables,  where 
our  agents  are  expecting  you.' 

Ferdinand  smiled  slightly,  disdainfully. 

*  To  a  mere  soldier  like  yourself,  Dillon,  doubtless  the  matter 
appears  quite  simple.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  after  all  ?  ' 

'  What  is  a  question  of  policy,  your  Majesty  ?  ' 

*  Whether  I  should  fly  or  not.' 

*  Dio  Santo  !  How  can  it  be  a  question  whether  your  Majesty 
should  escape  from  captivity  ?  ' 

*  It  is  very  much  a  question  whether  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
is  not  the  only  person  able  to  seat  me  again  on  the  throne  of 
my  fathers.  If  I  run  away  to  the  English  I  offend  him 
irreparably.' 
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'  Jesu  Maria  !  But  your  Majesty  said  nothing  of  this  to  the 
Count  d'Haguerty.' 

'  It  is  some  time  since  I  saw  the  British  agent.  I  have  thought 
the  matter  over  since  then.  I  do  not  beUeve  I  should  succeed 
iQ  reaching  the  British  ships  alive ;  and  if  I  should  do  so,  I  do 
not  Uke  putting  myself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  are 
Constitutionalists,  Freemasons,  and  no  Christians.' 

Patrick  Dillon  could  not  beheve  his  senses. 

^  No  matter  what  the  English  are,'  he  pleaded ;  '  they  are  the 
allies  of  Spain,  they  will  put  your  Majesty  at  the  head  of  the 
patriotic  armies,  and  give  you  back  to  your  country,  which  desires 
nothing  so  much  of  God  and  the  saints  as  your  Majesty's  return.' 

'  And  much  good  I  should  do  to  my  country  by  getting  myself 
shot  under  a  hedge  or  shut  up  in  a  fortress  for  Hfe,  without  the 
least  chance  of  inducing  the  Emperor  to  put  me  on  my  throne 
again.    Many  thanks,  senor  ! ' 

*  Does  your  Majesty  trust  to  Napoleon,'  cried  Patrick — *  to  the 
most  treacherous  enemy  of  Spain  and  of  your  Majesty's  most 
sacred  person  ?  Oh,  for  Grod's  sake,  trust  in  the  swords,  in  the 
unconquerable  hearts  of  your  loyal  Spaniards !  Believe  me,  they 
he  to  you  here  if  they  tell  you  that  the  French  are  masters  of  Spain. 
Every  day  they  lose  ground ;  they  are  driven  back,  only  a  little 
it  may  be,  but  still  at  the  sword's  point.  By  the  Nails  of  the 
Crucifix,  if  your  Majesty  were  but  at  the  head  of  his  armies  he 
would  sweep  them  across  the  Pyrenees  to-morrow.' 

*  For  an  Irishman  you  are  very  Spanish,  senor  Captain,'  inter- 
rupted the  King  drily.  ^  As  a  general,  I  do  not  consider  m3rself 
equal  to  a  French  marshal,  to  say  nothing  of  Napoleon  himself. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  well  content  that  my  Spaniards  should  continue 
to  buzz  round  the  intrusive  King  Kke  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes.' 

Patrick  stared,  dumfounded.  Was  this  indeed  Ferdinand 
the  Desired  ?  Luz  sat  listening,  chin  on  hand  and  eyes  down- 
cast. Now  she  rose  quickly,  and  in  her  turn  flung  herself  on  her 
knees  before  the  King,  seizing  a  hand  which  in  hers  did  not  hang 
limply,  as  it  had  done  in  the  clasp  of  the  young  soldier. 

*  My  King,  come  away  !  There  is  some  poison  in  this  place — 
1 16  poison  of  lies.  Come  away  !  Be  our  noble  King — the  King  of 
n  >ble  Spain.' 

Ferdinand  bent  his  dark  head  and  spoke  very  low. 

*  You  know  on  what  condition  I  will  come,  Luzita.  For  your 
a  ke  I  am  ready  to  throw  away  my  crown,  even  my  life.' 
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She  answered  aloud : 

*  For  the  sake  of  your  honour,  my  King.  Loyal  men  have 
risked  their  lives  to  save  your  Majesty.' 

The  Eang  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  The  British  Government  will  pay  them/  he  said. 

Patrick  cried  out  : 

*  No,  your  Majesty,  I  am  no  agent  of  the  British  (Jovemment ; 
I  am  in  your  Majesty's  own  service,  and  in  that  of  the  Central 
Junta,  as  my  letters  have  shown.' 

The  King  seemed  neither  to  see  nor  hear  him.  He  addressed 
himself  to  the  Marquesa  solely. 

*  It  is  in  your  hands,  Luzita.  Tell  me  whether  I  am  to  go  or 
stay.' 

Patrick  turned  to  her  eagerly : 

'  But,  Luzita,  you  are  surely  of  opinion  that  his  Majesty  should 
go?' 

*  I  pray  God  that  his  Majesty  may  do  so,'  replied  Luz,  who 
had  risen  to  her  feet  and  stood  between  the  King  and  Patrick. 
'  But  the  condition  he  makes  is  impossible.  The  King  vnshes  me 
to  accompany  him  not  only  to  Tours,  but  all  the  way — to  the 
ships,  to  England.' 

Patrick  was  entirely  puzzled. 

*  I  fear  that  is  impossible ;  it  would  be  a  great  risk,  great  dis- 
comfort for  his  Majesty  and  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  to  make  the 
whole  journey  in  your  carriage,  and  a  lady  could  not  ride  with  us.' 

'  It  does  not  matter,'  said  the  King,  with  unmistakable 
obstinacy.  *  I  will  trust  myself  to  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma, 
and  to  no  one  else.' 

Patrick  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  : 

'  If  that  is  so,  your  Majesty,  I  am  prepared  on  our  side  to 
accept  the  additional  risk,  if  the  Marquesa ' 

He  looked  at  Luz.  Pale  and  trembling,  but  without  hesitation, 
she  answered : 

*  No,  Patricio  !  Can  you  not  understand  ?  I  am  willing  U> 
sacrifice  my  life  to  save  the  King,  but  not  my  honour  and  the 
honour  of  the  Marquds  de  Santa  Coloma — no  ! ' 

Pascual,  with  a  motion  of  his  head,  signified  approval. 

'  Alas,  Luzita ! '  said  the  King  in  his  suavest  tone,  *  it  is  a 
Uttle  late  now  to  change  your  mind.  The  castle  is  already  whispering 
of  my  presence  here,  and  what  will  old  Santa  Coloma  think  if  it 
comes  to  his  ears  that  you  have  an  Irish  captain  attending  you, 
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disguised  as  your  lady's  maid  ?  Believe  me,  he  would  think  little 
of  the  rest  in  comparison.  But  caramba,  without  any  such  com- 
parisons, I  have  yet  to  learn  there  is  a  family  in  Spain  so  noble 
that  it  deems  itself  disgraced  if  one  of  its  daughters  wins  the  love 
of  a  Bourbon  and  her  King.' 

'  *  Pardon  me,  Luzita !  *  cried  Patrick,  impulsively  approaching 
the  Marquesa  and  kissing  her  chill  hand.  Her  air  was  as  dignified, 
almost  as  cold  as  that  of  her  brother,  but  the  anguish  of  her  soul 
was  written  on  her  white  brow  and  in  the  beautiful  eyes  which  she 
turned  upon  the  young  soldier. 

'  Alas  !  my  friend,'  she  breathed,  '  we  have  both  been  mistaken 
indeed.' 

It  was  not  in  Ferdinand's  heart  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  bond,  lofty,  impersonal,  sentimental,  which  existed  between 
these  two.  The  swift  speech  and  action  of  the  young  man,  the 
Marquesa's  low  response,  roused  in  him  a  violent  passion  com- 
pounded of  two  elements — the  jealousy  of  a  meridional  and  the 
resentment  of  a  thwarted  prince. 

Collado  appeared  in  the  doorway,  drawn  thither  by  curiosity. 

*  Your  Highness  called  ?  ' 

His  yellow  Uvery  was  perfect,  except  for  the  absence  of  the 
buckled  shoes.  His  little  sharp  eyes  glanced  round  from  one  to 
the  other,  while  he  held  his  powdered  head  straight  and  square 
with  his  shoulders. 

The  King  glared  at  him  for  a  moment ;  then,  as  though  struck 
by  an  idea,  went  into  the  dressing-room  and  spoke  a  few  words 
to  the  lacquey.  He  returned,  and  looked  with  vicious  eyes  at  the 
Marquesa  and  Patrick,  who  were  speaking  together  in  tones  low, 
spiritless,  and  sad.  Ferdinand  threw  himself  into  a  gilded  chair, 
and  sat  there  with  a  fine  haughty  grace,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
throne.  The  Marquesa,  Patrick,  even  Pascual,  felt  humiliated 
under  his  survey. 

*  Yes,  I  was  mad,  quite  mad,  for  a  moment ;  in  danger  of  com- 
mitting the  greatest  folly,'  he  said,  speaking  with  pauses  which 
no  one  felt  inclined  to  fill.  '  For  reasons  of  your  own,  Marquesa, 
you  have  prevented  me  from  doing  so.  Good.  Now  I  say  to 
you,  Patricio  Dillon,  go  back,  and  tell  my  loyal  subjects  this — 
even  if  I  could  escape  from  Valenjay,  I  do  not  choose  to  be  put 
on  the  throne  by  atheists  and  Constitutionalists,  English  or  Spanish. 
When  I  come  back  it  must  be  as  absolute  King.  Napoleon  would 
make  me  that.    I  suppose  the  senor  Captain  thinks  I  ought  to  be 
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grateful  to  him  for  coming  here  to  rescue  me.  I  am  not  at  all 
grateful ;  he  is  my  enemy.  Why  am  I  kept  a  prisoner,  without 
money,  surrounded  by  sentries  ?  Because  these  irritating  attempts 
to  rescue  me  make  the  Emperor  believe  I  wish  to  join  his  enemies. 
My  whole  conduct  is  bent  towards  making  him  understand  that  I 
wish  to  be  his  friend  and  ally,  and  a  meddlesome  fellow  comes  in, 
without  invitation,  and  undoes  all  that  my  diplomacy  has  effected, 
even  puts  my  life  in  danger ;  for  we  know  what  happened  to  my 
unfortunate  cousin,  the  Due  d'Enghien.' 

At  length,  raising  his  head,  Patrick  spoke  in  a  low  but  firm 
voice : 

*My  King,  it  is  true  that  I  am  in  myself  nothing — ^young, 
foolish,  of  no  great  family ;  yet  it  is  Spain  that  sends  me — ^poor 
Spain,  t}iat  can  find  no  wiser,  nobler  envoy  to  send ;  and,  belieye 
me,  patriotic  Spain  will  accept  nothing  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
If  her  legitimate  King  hiI^self  came  back  as  the  ally  of  the  French 
he  would  be  met  by  faces  without  joy  and  hearts  without  pride. 
The  Revolutionaries,  the  Freemasons,  would  then  be  able  to  say : 
"  It  is  we  alone  who  hold  high  the  banner  of  Spain !  "  It  is  not  to 
lead  a  forlorn  hope  that  your  Majesty  is  implored  to  return ;  it  is 
to  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  an  unconquered  nation,  which 
has  already  fought  half  its  battles  and  means  to  fight  the  other 
half.' 

*That  is  true,'  said  Luz  emphatically.  'Your  Majesty  may 
trust  this  gentleman.' 

'  Tour  friend,  Luzita  ?  '  commented  the  King,  with  a  sarcasm 
she  did  not  apprehend.     '  Many  thanks  ;  I  have  wiser  counsellois/ 

There  was  again  a  pause,  till  Patrick  moved,  like  a  man  waking 
from  a  dream. 

'  Then,  your  Majesty,  it  seems  I  have  nothing  furth^  to  do 
except  to  make  my  way  to  the  stables  and  tell  my  men  to  go  to 
bed.' 

The  King  hesitated,  changed  colour,  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
seemed  about  to  speak,  but  remained  silent. 

In  the  pause  that  followed  there  was  heard  a  pattering  of 
slippered  feet  outside  the  door. 


(To  be  ctmtwued.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  COMPANY  OF  THE  ROSE. 

Alway  be  merry  if  thou  may, 
But  waste  not  thy  good  alway : 
Have  bat  of  floures  fresb  as  May, 
Cbapelet  of  roses  of  Wbitsonday 
For  sicb  array  ne  costnetb  but  lyte. 

— Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 

Somerset,  Let  him  that  is  no  coward 

Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

— First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI, 

Eably  next  morning  I  was  returning,  a  rosebud  in  my  hand,  from 
the  neglected  garden  to  the  east  of  the  house,  when  I  spied  my  father 
coining  towards  me  along  the  terraces,  and  at  once  felt  my  ears 
redden. 

*  Good  morning,  lad  ! '  he  hailed.    *  But  where  is  mine  ?  ' 

I  turned  back  in  silence  and  picked  a  bud  for  him.  '  So,'  said 
I,  *  'twas  you,  sir,  after  all,  that  wrote  the  advertisement  ?  ' 

*  Hey  ? '  he  answered.  '  I  ?  Certainly  not.  I  noted  it  and 
sent  you  the  news-sheet  in  half  a  hope  that  you  had  been  the 
advertiser.' 

*  You  were  mistaken,  sir.' 

>  Oopyrlght,  1905,  by  A.  T.  Qoiller-Cooch,  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
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He  halted  and  lubbed  his  chin.  *  Then  who  the  devil  can  he 
be,  I  wonder  ?    Well,  we  shall  discover.* 

'  Ton  ride  to  Falmouth  this  morning  ?  ' 

'  We  have  an  army  to  collect,'  he  answered,  gripping  me  not 
unkindly  by  the  shoulder. 

We  rode  into  Falmouth  side  by  side  in  silence,  Billy  Piiske 
following  %  my  father's  command,  and  each  with  a  red  rose  pinned 
to  the  flap  of  his  hat.  Upon  the  way  we  talked,  mainly  of  the 
Trappist  Brothers,  and  of  Dom  Basiho,  who  (it  seemed)  had  at  one 
time  been  an  agent  of  the  Biitish  legation  at  Florence,  and  in 
particular  had  carried  my  father's  reports  and  instructions  to  and 
fro  between  Corsica  and  that  city,  avoiding  the  vigilance  of  tilie 
Genoese, 

^  A  subtle  fellow,'  was  my  father's  judgment,  *  and,  as  I  gave 
him  credit,  in  the  matter  of  conscience  as  null  as  GeUini  himself: 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  turn  religious.  But  the  longer  70a 
live  the  more  cause  will  you  find  to  wonder  at  the  divine  spidt 
which  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Take  these  Methodists,  who  are 
to  preach  in  Falmouth  to-day.  I  have  seen  Wesley,  and  stood 
once  for  an  hour  listening  to  him.  For  aught  I  could  discover  he  had 
no  great  eloquence.  He  said  little  that  his  audience  might  not  have 
heard  any  Sunday  in  their  own  churches.  His  voice  was  hoarse 
from  overwork,  and  his  manner  by  no  means  winning.  Yet  I 
saw  many  notorious  ruffians  sobbing  about  him  like  children: 
some  even  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground  and  writhing,  like 
the  demoniacs  of  Scripture.  The  secret  was,  he  spoke  with  author- 
ity :  and  the  secret  again  was  a  certain  obtuseness — ^he  appeared 
not  to  see  those  signs  by  which  other  men  judge  their  neighbours 
or  themselves  to  be  past  help.  Or  take  these  Trappists:  Dom 
Basiho  tells  me  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  ex-soldiers  and 
rough  at  that.  To  be  sure  I  can  imderstand  why,  having  onoe 
turned  reUgious,  an  old  soldier  runs  to  the  Trappist  rule.  He  has 
been  bred  under  discipline,  and  has  to  rely  on  discipline.  'Tis  what 
he  understands,  and  the  harder  he  gets  it  the  more  good  he  feeb 
himself  getting ' 

We  were  nearing  the  town  by  the  way  of  Arwennack,  and  just 
here  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  whitewashed 
cottage  and  put  a  period  to  my  father's  discourse,  as  a  garden 
gate  flew  open  and  out  into  the  highway  ran  a  leim  young  man 
with  an  angry  woman  in  pursuit.  His  shoulders  were  bent  and  he 
put  up  both,  hands  to  ward  ofi  her  clutch.    But  in  the  middle  of  the 
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load  ahe  gripped  him  by  the  collar  and  caught  him  two  somid 
cufFs  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

She  tamed  as  we  rode  up.  '  The  villain  ! '  she  cried,  still  keep- 
ing her  grip.    ^  Oh,  protect  me  from  such  villains ! ' 

^But,  my  good  woman,'  remonstrated  my  father,  reining 
up»  *  it  scarcely  appears  that  you  need  protecting.  Who  is  this 
man?'  f 

*  A  thief,  your  honour !  Didn't  I  catch  him  prowling  into  my 
garden  1  And  isn't  it  for  him  to  say  what  his  business  was  ?  I 
put  it  to  your  honour ' — ^here  she  caught  the  poor  wretch  another 
cufi — ^  what  honest  business  took  him  into  my  garden,  and  me  left 
a  widow-woman  these  sixteen  years  ?  ' 

^  Ai-ee ! '  cried  the  accused,  still  shielding  his  neck  and  cower- 
ing in  the  dust — a  thin  ragged  windlestraw  of  a  youth,  flaxen- 
headed,  hatchet-faced,  with  eyes  set  like  a  hare's.  *  Have  pity  on 
me,  ors,  and  take  her  ofE ! ' 

^Let  him  stand  up,'  my  father  commanded.  *And  you, 
sir,  tell  me — ^What  were  you  seeking  in  this  good  woman's 
garden  ? ' 

*  A  rose,  sir — ^hear  my  defence  ! — a  rose  only,  a  small  rose !  * 
His  v(uce  was  high  and  cracked,  and  he  flung  his  hands  out  extrava- 
gantly. *  Oh,  York  and  Lancaster — ^if  you  will  excuse  me,  gentle- 
men— ^that  I  should  suffer  this  for  a  mere  rose !  The  day  only 
just  begun  too  !  And  why,  sirs,  was  I  seeking  a  rose  ?  Ay,  there's 
the  rub.'  He  folded  his  arms  dramatically  and  nodded  at  the 
woman.  ^  There's  the  gall  and  bitterness,  the  worm  in  the  fruit, 
the  peculiar  irony — ^if  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so — of  this  distressing 
affair.  Listen,  madam,  if  I  wanted  a  rose  of  you,  'twas  for  your 
whole  sex's  sake :  your  sex's,  madam — every  one  of  whom  was, 
up  to  five  or  six  months  ago,  the  object  with  me  of  something  very 
nearly  allied  to  worship.' 

*  Lord  help  the  creature ! '  cried  the  woman.  *  What's  he 
telling  about  ?  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  my  sex,  young 
man  ?  which  is  what  the  Lord  made  it.' 

*  It  is  not,  madam.  Make  no  mistake  about  it :  'twere  blas- 
phemy to  think  so.  But  speaking  generally,  what  I — as  a  man — 
have  to  do  with  your  sex  is  to  protect  it.' 

*  A  nice  sort  of  protector  you'd  make ! '  she  retorted,  planting 
her  knuckles  on  her  hips  and  eyeing  him  contemptuously. 

*  I  am  a  beginner,  madam,  and  have  much  to  learn.  But  you 
•hall  not  discourage  me  from  protecting  you,  though  you  deny  me 
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the  rose  wliicli  was  to  have  been  my  emblem.  Every  woman  is 
a  rose^  madam,  as  says  the  poet  Dmibar — 

Sweet  rose  of  vertew  and  of  gentilness, 
Richest  in  bonty  and  in  bewty  clear 
And  every  vertew  that  is  werrit  dear, 

Except  only  that  ye  are  merciless 

• 

*  You  take  me  ?     "  Merciless,"  madam  ?  * 

^  I  don't  miderstand  a  word,'  said  she,  puzzled  and  angry. 
^  He  was  a  Scotsman  :  and  you  find  it  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe. 
Well,  well — to  resume — 

Into  your  garth  this  day  I  did  pursue 

by  "  garth "  meaning  "  garden " :  a  good  word,  and  why  the 
devil  it  should  be  obsolescent  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you * 

But  here  my  father  cut  him  short.  '  My  good  Mrs.  Ede,'  said 
he,  turning  to  the  woman,  *"  I  believe  this  young  man  intended  no 
harm  to  you  and  very  Uttle  to  your  garden.  You  are  quits  with 
him  at  any  rate.  Take  this  shilling,  step  inside,  and  choose  him 
a  fair  red  rose  for  the  price  and  also  in  token  of  your  forgiveness, 
while  he  picks  up  his  hat  which  is  lying  yonder  in  the  dust.' 

'  Hey  ? '  The  youth  started  back,  for  the  first  time  perceiving 
the  badges  in  our  hats.  ^  Are  you  too,  sirs,  of  this  company  of 
the  rose  ? '  His  face  fell,  but  with  an  effort  he  recovered  himself 
and  smiled. 

*  You  are  not  disappointed,  I  hope  ? '  inquired  my  father. 

*  Why — ^to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir — I  had  looked  for  a  rendezvous 
of  careless  jolly  fellows.  For  cavaliers  of  your  quality  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  bargain.'  He  held  up  a  flap  of  his  ragged  coat 
and  shook  it  ruefully. 

My  father  frowned.  *  And  I,  sir,  am  disappointed.  A  moment 
since  I  took  you  for  an  original ;  but  it  appears  you  share  our 
common  English  vice  of  looking  at  the  world  like  a  lackey.' 

'I,  sir?'  The  young  man  waved  a  hand.  'I  an  original? 
Give  me  leave  to  assure  you  that  this  island  contains  no  more 
servile  tradesman.  Why,  my  lord — for  I  take  it  I  speak  to  a  gentle- 
man of  title  ? ' 

*  Of  the  very  humblest,  sir.    I  am  a  plain  knight  bachelor.' 
The  original  cringed  elaborately,  rubbing  his  hands.     *A  title 

is  a  title.  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  I  worship  a  lord,  but 
my  whole  soul  is  bound  up  in  a  ledger  :  and  hence  (so  to  speak)  these 
tears :   hence  the  disreputable  garb  in  which  you  behold  me.    If 
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I  may  walk  beside  you,  sir,  after  this  good  woman  has  fetched  me 
the  rose — ^thank  you,  madam — and  provided  me  with  a  pin  from 
the  chevaux  defrise  in  her  bodice — ^and  again,  madam,  I  thank  you  : 
you  wear  the  very  cuirass  of  matronly  virtue — ^I  should  enjoy, 
sir,  to  tell  you  my  history.    It  is  a  somewhat  curious  one.' 

« I  feel  sure,  sir ' — my  father  bowed  to  him  from  the  saddle — 
*  it  will  lose  nothing  in  the  telling.' 

The  young  man,  having  fastened  the  rose  in  his  hat,  bade  adieu 
to  his  late  assailant  with  a  bow ;  waved  a  hand  to  her ;  lifted  his 
hat  a  second  time ;  turned  after  us  and,  falling  into  stride  by  my 
father's  stirrup,  forthwith  plunged  into  his  story. 

The  Travels  op  PraNEAs  Fbtt. 


*  My  name,  sir,  is  Phineas  Fett ^ 

He  paused.  *  I  don't  know  how  it  may  strike  you  :  but  in  my 
infant  ears  it  ever  seemed  to  forebode  something  in  the  Admiralty 
— a  comfortable  post,  carrying  no  fame  with  it,  but  moderately 
lucrative.  In  wilder  flights  my  fancy  has  hovered  over  the  Pipe 
Office  (Addison,  sir,  was  a  fine  writer;  though  a  bit  of  a  prig, 
between  you  and  me).' 

^  There  was  a  Phineas  Pett,  a  great  shipbuilder  for  the  Navy 
in  Eang  Charles  the  Second's  time.  I  believe,  too,  he  had  a  son 
christened  after  him,  who  became  a  commissioner  of  the  Navy.' 

*  You  don't  say  so !  The  mere  accident  of  a  letter  .  .  .  but 
it  proves  the  accuracy  of  our  childish  instincts.  A  commissioner- 
ship — ^whatever  the  duties  it  may  carry — ^would  be  the  very  thing, 
or  a  storekeepership,  with  a  number  of  ledgers :  it  being  under- 
stood that  shipping  formed  my  background,  in  what  I  believe  is 
nautically  termed  the  offing.  I  know  not  what  exact  distance 
constitutes  an  offing.  My  imagination  ever  placed  it  within  sight 
and  sufficiently  near  the  scene  of  my  occupation  to  pervade  it  with 
an  odour  of  hemp  and  tar.' 

He  paused  again,  glanced  up  at  my  father,  and — on  a  nod  of 
encouragement — continued : 

'  The  nuisance  is,  I  was  bom  in  the  Midlands — to  be  precise, 
fi  West  Bromicheham — ^the  son  of  a  well-to-do  manufacturer  of 
fl  ificial  jewellery.  The  only  whiff  of  the  brine  that  ever  pene- 
t  ';ed  my  father's  office  came  wafted  through  an  off-channel  of 
I  trade.  He  did  an  intermittent  business  in  the  gilding  of  small 
i      ^-  to  be  shipped  overseas  and  traded  as  objects  of  worship 
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among  the  negroes  of  the  American  plantations.  JeweDery,  how- 
ever, was  his  stand-by.  In  the  manufacture  of  meretricions  ware 
he  had  a  plausibility  amoimting  to  genius,  in  the  disposing  of  it  a 
talent  for  hard  bargains ;  and  the  two  together  had  landed  him  hi 
affluence.  Well^  sir,  being  headed  off  my  boyhood's  dream  by  tiie 
geographical  inconvenience  of  Warwickshire— for  a  lad  may  run 
away  to  be  a  sailor,  sir,  but  the  devil  take  me  if  ever  I  heard  of  one 
running  off  to  be  a  supercargo,  and  even  this  lay  a  bit  beyond  my 
ambition — I  recoiled  upon  a  passion  to  enter  my  father's  business 
and  increase  the  already  tidy  patrimonial  pile. 

*  But  here  comes  in  the  cross  of  my  destiny.  My  fatther,  sir, 
had  secretly  cherished  dreams  of  raising  me  above  his  own  station. 
To  him  a  gentleman — and  he  ridiculously  hoped  to  make  me  one 
— ^was  a  fellow  above  working  for  his  living.  He  scoffed  at  my 
enthusiasm  for  trade,  and  at  length  he  sent  for  me  and  in  tones  that 
brooked  no  denial  commanded  me  to  learn  the  violin. 

*  Never  shall  I  forget  the  chill  of  heart  with  which  I  received 
that  fatal  mandate.  I  have  no  ear  for  music,  sir.  In  tenders  years 
indeed  I  had  made  essay  upon  the  Jew's  harp,  but  had  relinquished 
it  without  a  sigh. 

* "  The  violin ! "  I  cried,  though  the  words  choked  me.  "  Father, 
anything  but  that !    If  it  were  the  violoncello,  now " 

*  But  he  cut  me  short  in  cold  incisive  accents.  "  The  violin,  or 
you  are  no  son  of  mine." 

'  I  fled  from  the  house,  my  home  no  longer.  On  the  way  to 
the  front  door  I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  and  no  more,  to 
niiake  a  iJ^Uywr  to  the  larder  and  possess  myself  of  the  longest  joint ; 
which  my  heated  judgment,  confusing  temporal  with  linen  measure- 
ment, commended  to  me  as  the  most  sustaining.  It  proved  to  be  a 
shin  of  beef :  unnutritious  except  for  soup  (and  I  carried  no  tureen), 
useless  as  an  object  of  barter.  With  this  and  two  half-crowns  vbl 
my  pocket  I  slammed  the  front-door  behind  me  and  faoed  the 
future.' 

Mr.  Fett  paused  impressively. 

^And  you  call  me  an  original,  sir,'  he  went  on  in  acoents  of 
reproach ;  *  me,  who  started  in  life  with  two  half-crowns  in  my 
pocket,  the  conventional  outfit  for  a  career  of  commercial  success ! ' 

*  They  have  carried  you  all  the  way  to  Falmouth  ! ' 

*  The  one  of  them  carried  me  so  far  as  to  Coventry,  sir :  where, 
finding  a  fair  in  progress  as  I  passed  through  the  town,  and  foiling 
in  with  thre9  bridesmaids  who  had  missed  their  wedding  party  in 
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the  crowd,  I  spent  the  other  in  treating  them  to  the  hobby-horses 
at  one  halfpenny  a  ride.  Four  halfpennies — there  were  four  of 
UB — ^make  twopence,  and  two's  into  thirty  are  fifteen  rides  ;  a  bold 
investment  of  capital,  and  undertaken  (I  will  confess  it)  not  only 
to  solace  the  fair  ones  but  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  fellow  who 
turned  the  handle  of  the  machine.  To  him  I  applied  for  a  job. 
He  had  none  to  o£Eer,  but  introduced  me  to  a  company  of  strolling 
players  who  (as  fortune  would  have  it)  were  on  the  point  of  pre- 
senting ''  Hamlet "  with  a  dramatis  personam  decimated  by  Coventry 
ale.  They  cast  me  for  Polonius  and  some  other  odds  and  ends. 
You  may  remember,  sir,  that  at  one  point  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
is  instructed  to  ^' enter  reading."  That  stage  direction  I  caught 
at,  and  by  a  happy  "  improvisation  "  spread  it  over  the  entire  play. 
Not  as  Polonius  only,  but  as  Bernardo  upon  the  midnight  platform, 
as  Osric,  as  Fortinbras,  as  the  Second  Gravedigger,  as  one  of  the 
odd  players — always  I  entered  reading.  In  my  great  scene  with  the 
Prince  we  entered  reading  together.  They  killed  me,  still  reading, 
behind  the  arras ;  and  at  a  late  hour  I  supped  with  the  company 
on  Irish  stew ;  for,  incensed  by  these  novelties,  the  audience  had 
raided  a  greengrocer's  shop  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts  and 
thereafter  rained  their  criticism  upon  me  in  the  form  of  cabbages 
and  various  esculent  roots  which  we  collected  each  time  the  curtain 
fell. 

^  Every  cloud,  sir,  has  a  silver  lining.  I  continued  long  enough 
with  this  company  to  learn  that  in  our  country  an  actor  need  never 
die  of  scurvy.  But  I  weary  you  with  my  adventures,  of  which 
indeed  I  am  yet  in  the  first  chapter.' 

'  Tou  shall  rehearse  them  on  another  occasion.  But  will  you 
at  least  tell  us  how  you  came  to  Falmouth  ? ' 

^  Why,  in  the  simplest  manner  in  the  world.  A  fortnight  since 
I  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  stocks,  in  the  absurd  but  accursed 
town  of  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devonshire.  My  companion — ^for  the 
machine  disoommodated  two — ^was  a  fiddler,  convicted  (like  myself) 
of  vagrancy;  a  bottle-nosed  man,  who  took  the  situation  with 
such  phlegm  as  only  experience  can  breed,  and  sliceil  a  sausage  com- 
posedly under  the  commonalty's  gaze.  "  Good  Lord,"  said  I  to 
myself,  eyeing  him,  "  and  to  think  that  he  with  my  chances,  or  I 
with  Ids  taste  for  music,  might  be  driving  at  this  moment  in  a  coach 
and  pair ! " 

*  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  are  you  attached  to  that  instrument  of  yours  ?  " 
"  So  deeply,"  he  answered,  "  that,  like  Nero,  I  could  fiddle  if  Bovey 
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Tracey  were  burning  at  this  moment."  "  You  can  perform  on  it 
creditably  ?  "  I  asked.  "  In  a  fashion  to  bring  tears  to  your  eyes," 
he  answered  me,  and  offered  to  prove  his  words.  "  Not  for  worlds," 
said  I ;  "  but  it  grieves  me  to  think  how  Fortune  distributes  her 
favours."  I  told  him  of  my  father.  "  I  should  like  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  such  a  man,"  said  he.  '^  You  shall,"  said  I ;  and 
fetching  a  pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper  out  of  my  pocket,  I  wrote 
as  follows ; — 

"  To  Mr.  Jonathan  Fett,  Manufacturer  of  Flams,  W.  Bromicheham, 

The  Public  Stocks,  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon. 
Jane  21st  (longest  day). 

Dear  Fatheb, — ^Adopt  bearer,  in  lieu  of 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Phineas." 

'The  fiddler  at  first  suspected  a  jest:  but  on  my  repeated 
assurances  took  the  letter  thankfully,  and  at  parting,  on  our  release, 
pressed  on  me  the  end  of  his  sausage  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  news- 
paper. I  ate  the  sausage  moodily  and  was  about  to  throw  the  paper 
away  when  my  eye  caught  sight  of  an  advertisement  in  the  torn 
left-hand  comer.  I  read  it,  and  my  mind  was  made  up.  I  am 
here,  and  (thanks  to  you,  sir)  with  a  rose  in  my  hat.' 

By  the  time  Mr.  Fett  concluded  his  narrative  we  had  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  found  ourselves  in  a  traffic  which, 
converging  upon  the  Market  Strand  from  every  side-street  and 
alley,  at  once  carried  us  along  with  it  and  constrained  us  to  a 
walking  pace.  My  father,  finding  the  throng  on  the  Market  Strand 
too  dense  for  our  horses,  turned  aside  to  the  Three  Cups  Inn  across 
the  street,  gave  them  over  to  the  ostler,  and  led  us  upstairs  to  a 
window  which  overlooked  the  gathering. 

The  Market  Strand  at  Falmouth  is  an  open  oblong  space,  not 
very  wide,  leading  off  the  main  street  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
terminating  in  steps  where  as  a  rule  the  watermen  wait  to  take 
off  passengers  to  the  Packets.  A  lamp-post  stands  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  by  the  base  of  this  the  preachers — a  grey-headed  man 
and  two  women  in  ugly  bonnets — were  already  assembled,  with 
but  a  foot  or  two  dividing  them  from  the  crowd.  Close  behind 
the  lamp-post  stood  a  knot  of  men  conversing  together — one  of 
whom  stepped  forward  for  a  word  with  the  grey-headed  preacher. 
He  wore  a  rose  in  his  hat,  and  at  sight  of  him  my  heart  gave  a  wild 
incredulous  leap.    It  was  Nat  Fiennes  ! 
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I  pushed  past  1117  father  and  flung  the  open  window  still  wider. 
The  grey-haired  preacher  had  opened  the  Bible  in  his  hand  and 
was  climbing  the  stone  base  of  the  lamp-post  when  a  handful  of 
filth  stmck  the  back  of  the  book  and  bespattered  his  face.  I  saw 
Nat  whip  out  his  sword  and  swing  about  angrily  in  the  direction  of 
the  shot,  while  the  two  women  laid  hands  on  either  arm  to  check 
him ;  and  at  the  same  moment  my  father  spoke  up  sharply  in  my 
ear. 

*  Tumble  out,  lad,'  he  commanded.    '  We  are  in  bare  time.' 

I  vaulted  over  the  window-ledge  and  dropped  into  the  street ; 
my  father  after  me,  and  Mr.  Fett  and  Billy  close  behind.  Indeed, 
that  first  shot  had  but  given  the  signal  for  a  general  engagement ; 
and,  as  we  picked  ourselves  up  and  thrust  our  way  into  the  crowd, 
a  whole  volley  of  filth  bespattered  the  group  of  Methodists.  In 
particular  I  noted  the  man  with  whom  Nat  Kennes,  a  minute  since, 
had  been  conversing — a  Uttle  bald-headed  fellow  of  about  fifty- 
five  or  sixty,  in  a  suit  of  black  which,  even  at  thirty  paces  distant, 
showed  rusty  in  the  sunshine.  An  egg  had  broken  against  his 
forehead,  and  the  yellow  of  it  trickled  down  over  his  eyes ;  yet  he 
stood,  hat  in  hand,  neither  yielding  pace  nor  offering  to  resist. 
Nat,  less  patient,  had  made  a  rush  upon  the  crowd,  which  had 
closed  around  and  swallowed  him  from  sight.  By  its  violent 
swajdng  he  was  giving  it  something  to  digest.  One  of  the  two 
women  shrank  terrified  by  the  base  of  the  lamp-post.  The  other — 
a  virago  to  look  at,  with  eyes  that  glared  from  under  the  pent  of 
her  black  bonnet — ^had  pulled  the  grey-headed  preacher  down  by 
his  coat-tails,  and,  mounting  in  his  room,  clung  with  an  arm  around 
the  lamp-post  and  defied  the  persecutors. 

'  Why  am  I  here,  friends  ? '  she  challenged  them.  *  0  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  why  am  I  here  ?  Answer  me,  you  men  of  Belial 
— ^you,  whose  fathers  slew  the  prophets  !  Because  I  glory  to  sufier 
for  the  right;  because  to  turn  the  other  cheek  is  a  Christian's 
duty,  and  as  a  Christian  woman  I'll  turn  it  though  you  were  twice 
the  number,  and  not  be  afraid  what  man  can  do  unto  me.' 

Now  my  father  was  well  known  in  Falmouth  and  pretty  generally 
held  in  awe.  At  sight  of  him  advancing,  the  throng  fell  back  and 
gave  U8  passage  in  a  sudden  lull  which  reached  even  to  where  Nat 
Fiennes  struggled  in  the  grasp  of  a  dozen  longshoremen  who  were 
haling  him  to  the  quay's  edge,  to  fling  him  over.  He  broke  loose, 
and  before  they  could  seize  him  again  came  staggering  back,  panting 
and  dishevelled. 
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'Prosper!'  he  cried,  catching  sight  of  me,  and  grinning 
delightedly  all  over  his  muddied  face.  '  I  knew  you  would  oome ! 
And  your  father,  too  ? — splendid,  lad,  splendid  ! ' 

^  Ye  men  of  Falmouth ' — ^the  woman  by  the  lamp-post  lifted 
her  voice  more  shrilly—'  what  shall  I  testify  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts  ?  Shall  I  testify  that  your  Mayor,  sending  his  crier  round, 
has  threatened  to  whip  us  through  Falmouth  streets  at  the  cart- 
tail  ?    Shall  I  testify ' 

But  here  my  father  lifted  a  hand.  '  Gently,  madam ;  gentiy. 
I  am  not  defending  his  Worship  if  he  issued  any  such  proclama- 
tion ;  but  'tis  an  ancient  punishment  for  scolds,  and  I  advise  you 
to  lend  him  no  colour  of  excuse.' 

'  And  who  may  you  be,  sir  ? '  she  demanded,  looking  down, 
angry,  but  checked  in  spite  of  herself  by  my  father's  air  of  authority. 

'  One,'  he  answered,  '  who  has  come  to  see  fair  play,  and  who 
has — ^as  you  may  see — ^for  the  moment  some  little  influence  with 
this  rabble.  I  will  continue  to  exert  it  while  I  can,  if  you  on  your 
part  will  forbear  to  provoke ;  for  the  tongue,  madam,  has  its  missiles 
as  well  as  the  hands.' 

'I  thank  you,  sir,'  said  the  grey-headed  preacher,  stepping 
forward  and  thrusting  a  book  into  my  father's  hands.  '  We  had 
best  begin  with  a  hymn,  I  think.  I  have  some  experience  of  the 
softening  power  of  music  on  these  occasions.' 

'  We  will  sing,'  announced  the  woman,  '  that  beautiful  hymn 
beginning,  '*  Into  a  world  of  ruffians  sent."  Common  metre,  my 
friends,  and  Sister  Tresize  will  give  the  pitch : 

'  Into  a  world  of  ruffians  sent, 
I  walk  on  hostile  ground ' 

My  father  bared  his  head  and  opened  the  hymn-book ;  the  rest 
of  us,  bareheaded  too,  ranged  ourselves  beside  him ;  and  so  we 
stood  facing  the  mob  while  the  verses  were  sung  in  comparative 
quiet.  The  words  might  be  provocative,  but  few  heard  them. 
The  tune  commanded  an  audience,  as  in  Cornwall  a  tune  usually 
wiU.  The  true  secret  of  the  spell,  however,  lay  in  my  father's 
presence  and  bearing.  A  British  crowd*does  not  easily  attack  one 
whom  it  knows  as  a  neighbour  and  bom  superior;  and  it  paid 
homage  now  to  one  who,  having  earned  it  all  his  hfe,  carelessly 
took  it  for  granted. 

'  Begad,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Fett  in  my  ear,  '  and  the  books  say  that 
the  feudal  system  is  dead  in  England !    Why,  here's  the  voy 
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flower  of  it!  Damme,  though,  the  old  gentleman  is  splendid; 
soperlatiye,  sir ;  it's  ten  to  one  against  Coriolanus,  and  no  takers. 
Between  omiselves,  Coriolantis  was  a  pretty  fellow,  but  talked  too 
much.    Phodon,  sir  ?    Did  I  hear  you  mention  Phocion  ?  ' 

*  You  did  not,'  I  answered. 

^  And  quite  right,'  said  he ;  *  with  your  father  nmning,  I  wouldn't 
back  Phocion  for  a  place.  All  the  same,'  Mr.  Fett  admitted,  '  this 
is  what  Mr.  Gray,  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  would  call  a  fearful 
joy,  and  I'd  be  thankful  for  a  distant  prospect  of  the  way  out  of  it.' 

'Indeed,  sir' — ^my  father,  overhearing  this,  turned  to  him 
afEably — *  you  touch  the  weak  spot.  For  the  moment  I  see  no  way 
out  of  the  situation,  nor  any  chance  but  to  prolong  it ;  and  even 
this,'  he  added,  'will  not  be  easy  imless  the  lady  on  the  lamp- 
post sensibly  alters  the  tone  of  her  discourse.' 

Indeed,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  singing  she  had  started  again 
to  address  ihe  crowd,  albeit — acting  on  my  father's  hint — ^in  more 
moderate  tones,  and  even,  as  I  thought,  somewhat  tepidly.  Her 
theme  was  what  she  called  convictions  of  sin,  of  which  by  her  own 
account  she  had  wrestled  with  a  surprising  quantity ;  but  in  the 
rehearsal  of  them,  though  fluent,  she  seemed  to  lose  heart  as  her 
hearers  relaxed  their  attention. 

'  Confound  the  woman  ! '  grumbled  my  father.  '  She  had  done 
better,  after  all,  to  continue  frantic.  The  crowd  came  to  be  amused, 
and  is  growing  restive  again.' 

*  Sir,'  interposed  Mr.  Fett, '  give  me  leave  to  assure  you  that  an 
audience  may  be  amused  and  yet  throw  things.  Were  this  the 
time  and  place  for  reminiscences,  I  could  tell  you  a  tale  of  Stony 
Stratford  (appropriately  so-called,  sir),  where,  as  Juba  in  Mr. 
Addison's  tragedy  of  "  Cato  "  for  two  hours  I  piled  the  Pelion  of 
passion  upon  the  Ossa  of  elocutionary  correctness,  stiU  without 
BurmountGig  the  zone  of  plant  life ;  which  in  the  Arts,  sir,  must 
extend  higher  than  geographers  concede.  And  yet  I  evoked 
laughter;  from  which  I  may  conclude  that  my  efforts  amused. 
The  great  Demosthenes,  sir,  practised  declamation  with  his  mouth 
full  of  pebbles — ^for  retaliatory  purposes,  I  have  sometimes  thought.' 

Here  my  father,  who  had  been  pajdng  no  attention  to  Mr. 
Fett's  discourse,  interrupted  it  with  a  sharp  but  joyful  exclama- 
tion ;  and  glancing  towards  him  I  saw  his  face  clear  of  anxiety. 

'  We  are  safe,'  he  announced  quietly,  nodding  in  the  direction 
of  the  Three  Cups.  '  What  we  wanted  was  a  fool,  and  we  have 
found  him.' 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

?  TBIBULATIONS  OF  A  MAYOR. 

*  Like  the  Mayor  of  Falmouth,  who  thanked  God  when  the  Town  Jail  was 
enlarged.' — Old  Byrcord, 

His  nod  was  levelled  at  a  horseman  wlio  had  ridden  down  the  street 
and  was  pressing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd :  and  this  was  no 
less  a  dignitary  than  the  Mayor  of  Falmouth,  preceded  on  foot  by 
a  beadle  and  two  mace-bearers,  all  three  of  them  shouting  *  Way ! 
Make  way  for  the  Mayor  ! '  with  such  effect  that  in  less  than  half  a 
minute  the  crowd  had  divided  itself  to  form  a  lane  for  them. 

'  Eh  ?  eh  ?  What  is  this  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? ' 
demanded  his  Worship  magisterially,  as,  having  drawn  rein,  be 
fumbled  in  his  tail  pocket,  drew  forth  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles, 
adjusted  them  on  his  nose,  and  glared  round  upon  the  throng. 

'That,  sir,'  answered  my  father  stepping  forward,  'is  what 
we  are  waiting  to  learn.' 

'  Sir  John  Constantine  ?  '  The  Mayor  bowed  from  his  saddle. 
'  You  will  pardon  me,  Sir  John,  that  for  the  moment  I  missed  to 
recognise  you.  The  fact  is,  I  suffer.  Sir  John,  from  some — er— 
shortness  of  sight :  a  grave  inconvenience,  at  times,  to  one  in  my 
position.' 

'  Indeed  ? '  said  my  father  gravely.  '  And  yet,  as  I  have  heard, 
'tis  a  malady  most  incident  to  borough  magistrates.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  ? '  The  Mayor  considered  this  for  a  moment. 
'  The  visitations  of  Providence  are  indeed  inscrutable,  Sir  John. 
It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  discuss  them  with  you,  on  some — er — 
more  suitable  occasion,  if  I  might  have  the  honour.  But  as  I 
was  about  to  say,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Sir  John :  your  pre- 
sence here  will  strengthen  my  hands  in  dealing  with  this— er — un- 
lawful assembly.'    ' 

'  Is  this  an  unlawful  assembly  ? '  my  father  asked. 

*  It  is  worse.  Sir  John  ;  it  is  far  worse.  I  have  been  studying 
the  law,  and  the  law  admits  of  no  dubiety.  It  is  unlawful  assembly 
where  three  or  more  persons  meet  together  to  carry  out  some 
private  enterprise  in  circumstances  calculated  to  excite  alarm. 
Mark  those  words,  Sir  John — "  some  private  enterprise."  When 
the  enterprise  is  not  private  but  meant  to  redress  a  public  grievance, 
or  to  reform  religion,  the  offence  becomes  high  treason.' 
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*  Does  the  law  indeed  say  so  ?  ' 

*  It  does,  Sir  John.  The  law,  let  me  tell  you,  is  very  fierce 
against  any  reforming  of  religion.  Nay  more,  Sir  John,  under  the  first 
of  King  George  the  First,  statute  two — I  forget  what  chapter — by 
the  Act  commonly  called  the  Riot  Act,  it  is  enacted  that  if  a  dozen 
or  more  go  about  reforming  of  religion  or  otherwise  upsetting  the 
public  peace  and  refuse  to  go  about  their  business  within  the  space 
of  one  hour  after  I  tell  'em  to,  the  same  becomes  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.' 

*  Good  Lord ! '  exclaimed  Billy  Priske,  pulling  off  his  hat  and 
eyeing  the  rose  in  its  band. 

*  And  further,'  his  Worship  continued,  *  any  man  wearing  the 
badge  or  ensign  of  the  rioters  shall  himself  be  considered  a  rioter 
without  benefit  of  clergy.' 

All  this  while  the  crowd  had  been  pressing  closer  and  closer 
upon  us,  imder  compulsion  (as  it  seemed)  of  reinforcements  from 
the  waterside,  the  purUeus  of  the  Market  Strand  being,  by  now, 
so  crowded  that  men  and  women  were  cr3dng  out  for  room.  At 
this  moment,  glancing  across  the  square,  I  was  puzzled  to  see  a 
woman  leaning  forth  from  a  first-floor  window  and  dropping  handfuls 
of  artificial  flowers  upon  the  heads  of  the  throng.  While  I  watched, 
she  retired — her  hands  being  empty — came  back  with  a  band -box, 
and  scattered  its  contents  broadcast,  pausing  to  blow  a  kiss  towards 
the  Mayor. 

I  plucked  my  father's  sleeve  to  call  his  attention  to  this ;  but 
he  and  the  Mayor  were  engaged  in  argument,  his  Worship  main- 
taining that  the  Methodists — and  my  father  that  their  assailants 
— were  the  prime  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

'  And  how,  pray,'  asked  my  father,  *  are  these  poor  women  to 
disperse,  if  your  ruffians  won't  let  'em  ?  ' 

*  As  to  that,  sir,  you  shall  see,'  promised  the  Mayor,  and  turned 
to  the  town  crier.  *  John  Sprott,  call  silence.  Make  as  much 
noise  about  it  as  you  can,  John  Sprott.  And  you,  Nandy  Daddo, 
catch  hold  of  my  horse's  bridle,  here.' 

He  rose  in  his  stirrups  and,  searching  again  in  his  tail-pocket, 
drew  forth  a  roll  of  paper. 

*  Silence  ! '  bawled  the  crier. 

*  Louder  if  you  please,  John  Sprott :  louder  if  you  can  manage  it ! 
And  say  "  in  the  name  of  King  George,"  John  Sprott ;  and  wind 
up  with  "  God  save  the  King."  For  without  "  God  save  the  King  " 
'tis  no  riot^  and  a  man  cannot  be  hanged  for  it.     So  be  very 
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partioolar  to  say  ^'  God  save  the  Eing,''  John  Spiott,  and  put  'em 
all  in  tiie  wrong.' 

John  Sprott  bawled  again,  and  this  time  achieved  the  whole 
formula. 

'  That's  better,  John  Sprott.    And  you '  his  Worship  tamed 

upon  the  Methodists, '  you  just  listen  to  this,  now  : ' 

*  Out  sovereign  Lord  the  King •' 

Here,  as  the  Methodists  stood  before  him  with  folded  hands,  a 
lump  of  filth  flew  past  the  Mayor's  ear  and  bespattered  the  lamp- 
post. 

'  Damme,  who  did  that  ? '  his  Worship  demanded.  '  John 
Sprott,  who  threw  that  muck  ? ' 

^  I  don't  know  the  man's  name,  your  Worship :  but  he's  yonder, 
there,  in  a  striped  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  with  a  little  round  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head ;  and,  what's  more,  I  see'd  him  do  it.' 

'Then  take  down  his  description,  John  Sprott,  and  write 
that  at  the  words  <*  Our  sovereign  Lord "  he  shied  a  lump  of 
muck.' 

John  Sprott  pulled  out  a  note-book  and  entered  the  offence. 

*  And  after  "  muck,"  John  Sprott,  write  "  God  save  the  King." 
I  don't  know  that  'tis  necessary,  but  you'll  be  on  the  safe  si^k.' 
His  Worship  unfolded  the  proclamation  again,  deared  his  throat, 
and  resumed :  , 

'  Our  sovereign  Lord  the  King  chargeth  and  oommandeth  oil  persons^ 
being  assembled,  immediately  to  disperse  tkemsdves  and  peaceably 
to  depart  to  their  habitations  or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon  lie 
pains  contained  in  the  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  Oeorge  the  Firsi 
for  preventing ' 

A  handful  of  more  or  less  liquid  mud  here  took  him  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  splashed  over  the  paper  which  he  held  in  both 
hands. 

'  Arrest  that  man  ! '  he  shouted,  bouncing  about  in  a  fury.  At 
the  same  moment  my  father  gripped  my  elbow  as  a  volley  of  mifimles 
darkened  the  air,  and  we  fell  back — ^all  the  Company  of  the 
Rose — shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  protect  the  Methodists,  as  a  small 
but  solid  phalanx  of  men  came  driving  through  the  crowd  with 
mischief  in  their  faces. 

'  But  wait  awhile  I  wait  awhile ! '  called  out  Billy  Priake,  as 
my  father  plucked  out  his  sword.  '  These  be  no  enemies,  master, 
to  us  or  the  Methodies,  but  honest  sea-fardingers — ^packet-men  all — 
;  nd,  look  you,  with  roses  in  their  hats !  * 
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'  Roses  ?  Faith,  and  so  they  have  ! '  cried  my  father,  lowering 
his  guard.    '  But  what  the  devil,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  ' 

He  was  answered  on  the  moment.  The  official  whom  his  Worship 
called  Nandy  Daddo  had  made  a  rush  into  the  crowd,  charging  it 
with  his  mace  as  with  a  battering-ram,  and  was  in  the  act  of  clutching 
the  man  who  had  thrown  the  filth,  when  the  phalanx  of  packet- 
men  broke  through  and  bore  him  down.  A  moment  later  I  saw 
his  gold-laced  hat  fly  skimming  over  the  heads  of  the  throng,  and 
his  mace  wrenched  from  him  and  held  aloft  in  the  hands  of  a  red- 
faced  man,  who  flourished  it  twice  and  rushed  upon  the  Mayor, 
shouting  at  the  same  time  with  all  his  lungs  :  '  Townshends  I  This 
way,  Townshends ! '  whereat  the  packet-men  cheered  and  pressed 
after  him,  driving  the  crowd  of  Falmouth  to  right  and  left. 

Clearly  what  mischief  they  meant  was  intended  for  the  Mayor  : 
and  the  Mayor,  for  a  short-sighted  man,  detected  this  very  promptly. 
Also  he  showed  surprising  agility  in  tumbling  out  of  his  saddle ; 
which  he  had  scarcely  done  before  the  crupper  resounded  with  a 
whack,  of  which  one  of  the  borough  maces  bears  an  eloquent  dent 
to  this  day. 

The  Mayor,  catching  his  toe  in  the  stirrup  as  he  slipped  o£E, 
sta^ered  and  fell  at  our  feet.  But  the  body  of  his  horse,  interposed 
between  him  and  the  rioters,  protected  him  for  an  instant,  and  in 
that  instant  my  father  and  Nat  Fiennes  dragged  him  up  and  thrust 
him  to  the  rear  while  we  faced  the  assault.  For  now,  and  without 
a  word  said,  the  Methodists  were  forgotten,  and  we  of  the  Rose  were 
standing  for  law  and  order  against  this  other  company  of  the  Rose, 
of  whose  quarrel  we  knew  nothing  at  all. 

Our  attitude  indeed,  and  the  sight  of  drawn  swords  (to  oppose 
which  they  had  no  weapons  but  short  cudgels),  appeared  to  take 
them  aback  for  the  moment.  The  press,  however,  closing  on  us, 
as  we  backed  to  cover  the  Mayor's  retreat,  offered  less  and  less 
occasion  for  sword  play ;  and,  the  seamen  still  advancing  and  out- 
numbering us  by  about  three  to  one,  the  whole  affair  began  to  wear 
an  ugly  look. 

At  tiiis  juncture  relief  came  to  us  in  the  strangest  fashion.  I 
had  clean  forgotten  the  little  Methodist  man  in  black  ;  whom,  to  be 
sure,  I  had  no  occasion  to  remember  but  for  the  quiet  resolution 
of  his  carriage  as  he  had  stood  with  the  burst  egg  trickling  over 
hia  face.  But  now,  to  tiie  surprise  of  us  all,  he  sprang  forward  upon 
the  second  mace-bearer,  snatched  the  mace  from  his  hand  and  laid 
about  him  in  a  sudden  frenzy ;  at  the  first  blow,  delivered  at  unawarea, 
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catching  the  ringleader  on  the  crown  and  felling  him  like  a  ox. 
For  a  second,  perhaps,  he  stared,  amazed  at  his  own  prowess,  and 
with  that  the  lust  of  battle  seized  him. 

He  rained  blows ;  yet  with  cunning,  running  forth  and  back 
into  our  ranks  as  each  was  delivered ;  and  between  the  blows  he 
capered,  uttering  shrill  inarticulate  cries.  This  diversion  indeed 
saved  us.  For  the  rabble,  pressing  up  to  see  the  fun,  left  a  space 
more  or  less  clear  on  the  far  side  of  the  Market  Strand,  and  for  this 
space  we  stampeded,  dragging  the  Mayor  along  with  us. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was  fighting  side  by  side  with  Nat 
before  a  door  beneath  the  window  where  I  had  seen  the  woman 
throwing  down  her  handfuls  of  artificial  flowers.  The  lower 
windows  were  barred,  but  the  door  stood  open ;  and  we  fought 
to  defend  it  whilst  my  father  lifted  the  Mayor  of  Falmouth  by  his 
coat-collar  and  the  seat  of  his  breeches  and  flung  him  inside.  Then 
we  too  backed  and,  ducking  indoors  under  the  arms  of  the  little 
man  in  black — ^who  stood  on  the  step  swinging  the  borough  mace 
as  though  to  scythe  off  the  head  of  any  one  who  approached  within 
five  feet  of  it — seized  him  by  the  coat-tails,  dragged  him  inside  and, 
slanmiing-to  the  door  (which  shut  with  two  flaps),  locked  and 
bolted  it  and  leant  against  it  with  all  our  weight. 

Tet  a  common  house-door  is  but  a  flimsy  barricade  against 
a  mob,  especially  if  that  mob  be  led  by  five-and-twenty  stout- 
bodied  seamen.  We  had  shut  it  merely  to  gain  time,  and  when 
the  cudgels  outside  began  to  play  tattoo  upon  its  upper  panels 
I  looked  for  no  more  than  a  minute's  respite  at  the  best. 

It  puzzled  me  therefore  when — and  immediately  upon  two 
ugly  blows  that  had  well-nigh  shaken  the  lock  from  its  fastenings— 
the  shouting  suddenly  subsided  into  a  confused  hubbub  of  voices, 
followed  by  a  clang  and  rattle  of  arms  upon  the  cobblestones. 
This  last  sound  appeared  to  hush  the  others  into  silence.  I  stood 
listening,  with  my  hip  pressed  against  the  lock  to  hold  it  firm 
against  the  next  concussion.  None  came  :  but  presently  some  one 
rapped  with  his  knuckles  on  the  upper  panel  and  a  voice,  authori- 
tative but  civil  enough,  challenged  us  in  the  name  of  King  George 
to  open. 

To  this  I  had  almost  answered  bidding  him  go  to  the  devil, 
when  a  damsel  put  her  head  over  the  stair-rail  of  the  landing  above 
and  called  down  to  us  to  obey  and  open  at  once :  and  looking  up 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  passage  I  recognised  her  for  the  one  who  had 
scattered  the  flowers,  just  now,  to  the  rioters« 
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*  Excuse  me/  said  I, '  but  how  shall  I  know  you  are  not  playing 
OS  a  trick  ?  ' 

*  My  good  child/  she  replied,  ^  open  the  door  and  don't  stand 
aiguing.  The  riot  is  over  and  the  square  full  of  miUtary.  The 
penson  who  knocks  is  Oaptain  Bright  of  tiie  Pendennis  Garrison. 
If  you  don't  beUeve  me,  step  upstairs  here  and  look  out  of  window.' 

'  My  father '  I  b^[an. 

*  Tour  father  is  right  enough,  and  so  is  that  fool  of  a  Mayor — or 
will  be  when  he  has  drunk  down  a  glass  of  cordial.' 

Nevertheless  I  would  not  obey  her  until  I  had  sent  Nat  Fiennes 
upstairs  to  look ;  who  within  a  minute  called  over  the  stair-head 
that  the  woman  told  the  truth  and  I  had  my  father's  leave  to  open. 
Thereupon  I  pulled  open  the  upper  flap  of  the  door,  and  stood 
blinking  at  a  tall  officer  in  gorgeous  regimentals. 

'  Hullo  ! '  said  he.    *  Good  morning ! ' 

'  Good  morning ! '  said  I.  *  And  forgive  me  that  I  kept  you 
waiting.' 

*  Don't  mention  it,'  said  he  very  affably.  *  My  fault  entirely, 
for  coming  late ;  or  rather  the  Mayor's,  who  sent  word  that  we 
weren't  needed.  I  took  the  liberty  to  doubt  this  as  soon  as  my 
senlaJes  reported  that  a  couple  of  boats'  crews  were  putting  ashore 
from  the  Toumshend  packet:  and  here  we  are  in  consequence. 
Got  him  safe?' 

*  The  Mayor  ?  '  said  I.  *  Yes,  I  believe  he  is  upstairs  at  this 
moment,  drinking  brandy-and-water  and  pulling  himself  together.' 

The  Captain  grinned  amiably.  *  Sorry  to  disturb  him,'  said  he  : 
'  but  the  mob  is  threatening  to  bum  his  house,  and  I'd  best  take 
him  along  to  read  the  Riot  Act  and  put  things  ship-shape.' 

*  He  has  read  it  already,  or  some  part  of  it.' 

*  Some  part  of  it  won't  do.  He  must  read  the  whole  proclama- 
tion, not  forgetting  "  God  save  the  King."  ' 

^  If  you  can  find  the  paper,'  said  I, '  there's  a  lump  of  mud  on  it, 
marking  the  place  where  he  left  off.' 

The  Oaptain  grinned  again.  ^I  doubt  he'U  have  to  hefpn 
afresh  after  breaking  off  to  drink  brandy-and-water  with  MoU 
Whiteaway .  For  a  chief  magistrate  that  will  need  some  explaining. 
And  yet,'  mused  the  Oaptain  as  he  stepped  into  the  passage,  *  you 
may  have  done  him  a  better  turn  than  ever  you  guessed;  for, 
when  the  mob  sees  the  humour  of  it,  belike  it'll  be  more  for  laugh- 
ing than  setting  fire  to  his  house.' 

'  But  who  is  Moll  Whiteaway  ? '  I  asked. 
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He  stared  at  me.  *  You  mean  to  say  you  didn't  kncm  !  *  he 
asked  slowly.    *  Ton  didn't  bring  him  here  for  a  joke  ?  ' 

*  A  joke  ?  *  I  echoed.  *  A  mighty  queer  joke,  but,  you'd  have 
thought  it,  if  your  men  had  been  five  minutes  earlier.' 

He  leaned  back  against  the  wall  of  the  passage.  'And  you 
brought  him  here  by  accidetU^  Well,  if  this  don't  beat  oock- 
fighting ! ' 

'  But  who  is  this  MoU  Whiteaway  ?  '  I  repeated. 

The  question  again  seemed  to  take  Ids  breath  away.  For 
answer  he  could  only  point  to  a  small  brass  plate  in  the  lower  flap 
of  the  door ;  and,  stooping,  I  read  :  Miss  Whiieaway,  MUUner^  Modes 
midRdbes. 

*  Oh ! '  said  I.    *  That  accounts  for  the  band-box  of  flowers.' 

*  Does  it  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  She  flung  them  out  of  window  to  the  packet-men.' 

^  Which,  doubtless,  seemed  to  you  an  everyday  proceeding- 
just  a  milliner's  usual  way  of  getting  rid  of  her  summer  stock. 
My  good  young  sir,  did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  "  troacher  "  ?  Nay, 
spare  that  ingenuous  blush :  Moll  is  a  loose  fish,  but  I  mean  less  than 
your  modesty  suspects.  A  "  troacher  "  is  a  kind  of  female  smugglei 
that  disposes  of  the  goods  the  packet-men  bring  home  in  tiieir 
bunks ;  and  Moll  Whiteaway  is  the  head  of  the  profession  in  Fal- 
mouth. Now  our  worthy  Mayor  took  oath  the  other  day  to  put 
down  this  smuggling  on  board  the  packets ;  and  he  b^[an  yesterday 
with  the  Toumshend.  He  and  the  Port  Searcher  swept  the  ship, 
sir.  They  dug  Portuguese  brandy  in  kegs  out  of  the  seamen's 
beds  and  parcels  of  silk  out  of  the  very  beams.  They  shook 
two  case-bottles  out  of  the  chaplain's  breeches,  which  must 
have  galled  him  sorely  in  his  devotions.  They  netted  close 
on  two  hundred  pounds  worth  of  contraband  in  the  fo'c's'le 
alone ' 

'  Qood  Heavens ! '  I  interjected.  *  And  as  the  riot  b^an  he 
was  calling  himself  short-sighted ! ' 

Oaptain  Bright  laughed,  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  led 
the  way  upstairs,  where  (strange  to  say)  we  found  the  Mayor 
again  deploring  his  defective  vision.  He  lay  in  an  easy  chair  amid 
an  army  of  band-boxes,  bonnet  stands,  and  dummies  representing 
the  female  figure;  and  sipped  Miss  Whiteaway's  brandy  whik 
he  discoursed  in  broken  sentences  to  an  audience  consiiBting  of 
that  lady,  my  father,  Nat  Fiennes,  Mr.  Fett,  and  the  little  man  In 
black  (who,  by  the  way,  did  not  appear  to  be  listening,  but  etoo4 
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and  pondered  the  borougli  mace,  wliich  lie  held  in  his  hands,  turning 
it  over  and  examining  the  dents). 

*  It  is  a  great  drawback.  Sir  John — ^a  great  drawback,'  his 
Worship  lamented.  '  A  man  in  my  position,  sir,  should  have  the 
eye  of  an  eagle ;  instead  of  which  on  all  pubUc  occasions  I  have 
to  rely  on  John  Sprott.  My  good  woman ' — he  turned  to  Miss 
Whiteaway — '  would  you  mind  taking  a  glance  out  of  window  and 
telling  me  what  has  become  of  John  Sprott  ? ' 

'  He's  down  below  under  protection  of  the  soldiers,'  announced 
Miss  Whiteaway  ;  *  and  no  harm  done  but  his  hat  lost  and  bis  gown 
split  up  the  back.' 

'  I  shall  never  have  the  same  confidence  in  John  Sprott.    He 

takes  altogether  too  sanguine  a  view  of  human  nature.    Why,  only 

last  November — ^you  remember  the  great  gale  of  November  the  1st, 

Sir  John  ?     I  was  very  active  in  burying  the  poor  bodies  brought 

ashore  next  day  and  for  several  days  after ;  for,  as  you  remember, 

a  couple  of  Indymen  dragged  their  anchors  and  broke  up  under 

Pendennis  Battery  :  and  John  Sprott  said  to  me  in  the  most  assured 

way,  "  The  town  '11  never  forget  your  kindness,  sir.    You  mark 

my  words,"  he  said,  "  this  here  action  will  stand  you  upon  the 

pinnacles  of  honour  till  you  and  me  meets,  if  I  may  respectfully 

say  it,  and  sits  us  down  in  the  land  of  marrow  and  fatness."    After 

that  you'd  have  thought  a  man  might  count  on  some  popularity. 

But  what  happened  ?    A  day  or  two  later — thai/  is  to  say,  on 

November  the  5th — I  was  sitting  in  my  shop  with  a  magnifying  glass 

in  my  eye,  cleaning  out  a  customer's  watch,  when  in  walked  half 

a  dozen  boys  carrying  a  man's  body  between  'em.    You  could  tell 

that  life  was  extinct  by  the  way  his  head  hung  back  and  his  legs 

trailed  limp  on  the  floor  as  they  brought  him  in,  and  his  face  looked 

to  me  terribly  swollen  and  discoloured.    "  Dear,  dear ! "  said  I. 

"  What  ?    Another  poor  soul  ?    Take  him  up  to  the  mortewary, 

that's  good  boys,"  I  said ;  "  and  you  shall  have  twopence  apiece 

out  of  the  poor-box."    How  d'ye  think  they  answered  me  ?    They 

bust  out  a-laughing,  and  cries  one :  "  If  you  please,  sir,  'tis  meant 

for  you  !    'Tis  the  fifth  of  November,  and  we'm  goin'  to  bum  you 

in  eflSgy."    I  chased  'em  out  of  the  shop,  and  later  on  in  the  day 

I  spoke  to  John  Sprott  about  it.    "  Well  now,"  said  John  Sprott, 

'^  I  passed  a  lot  of  boys  just  now,  burning  a  guy  at  the  top  of  the 

Moor,  and  I  had  my  suspicions ;  but  the  thing  hadn't  a  feature 

of  yours  to  take  hold  on,  barrin'  the  size  of  its  feet."    And  that's 

what  you  call  popularitjr  | '  wound  up  the  Mayor  witfe  bitterness. 
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*  That's  what  a  man  gets  for  lising  early  and  lying  down  late  to 
serve  his  country ! ' 

'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mayor/  put  in  Captain  Bright,  '  but  they  are 
threatening  to  bum  worse  than  your  effigy :  in  fact  I  heard  some 
talk  of  setting  fire  to  your  house  and  shop.  Nay,'  he  went  on  as 
the  Mayor  bounced  up  to  his  feet,  '  there's  no  real  cause  for  alarm. 
I  have  sent  on  my  lieutenant  with  fifty  men  to  keep  the  mob  on 
the  move,  and  have  stationed  a  dozen  outside  here  to  escort  you 
home.' 

'  The  Riot  Act — ^where's  my  Riot  Act  ? '  cried  his  Worship, 
searching  his  pockets  desperately.  ^  I  never  read  out  "  God  save 
the  King,"  and  without  "  God  save  the  King  "  a  man  may  bum 
all  my  valybles  and  make  turbulent  gestures  and  show  of  anna,  and 
hany  and  murder  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  peace,  and  refuse 
to  move  on  when  requested,  and  all  the  time  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
be  a  babe  unborn.  Where's  the  Riot  Act,  I  say  !  for  without  it 
I'm  a  lost  man  and  good-bye  to  Fahnouth ! ' 

'  Then  'tis  lucky  that  I  came  provided  with  a  copy.'  Captain 
Bright  produced  a  paper  from  the  breast  of  his  tunic. 

The  Mayor  took  it  with  trembling  hands  and  read.  *  Why  'tis 
a  duplicity ! '  he  cried.  *  A  very  duplicity !  and,  what's  more, 
printed  in  the  same  language  word  for  word.'  He  caught  the 
mace  from  the  Uttle  man  in  black.  '  Lead  the  way.  Captain  :  lead 
the  way  :  and  blessings  on  the  man  that  first  invented  duplicities ! ' 


{7o  be  continued.) 
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I.    ST.  rETERSBURG  BEFORE  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

Before  dark,  the  steamer  Emperor ^  which  had  left  Hull  in  the 
morning  for  the  Baltic,  was  tossing  heavily  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 
The  sky  was  inky  black,  the  wind  howled  with  fmry,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  making  no  way  through  the  waves,  which  from 
time  to  time  swept  the  quarter-deck.      For  thirty-six  hours 
the  tempest  raged;  the  thoroughbreds  for  the  Tsar's  stable, 
shipped  before  we  left  the  port,  kept  stamping  and  neighing :'  one 
by  one  the  passengers  abandoned  the  saloon,  and  the  captain 
and  myself  sat  down  alone  to  dinner.     The  bows  were  knocked 
to  pieces,  cargo  was  thrown  overboard,  some  of  the  cabins  were 
flooded,  the  crew  were  exhausted,  and  the  eight  men  at  the 
wheel,  with  two  helpers  before  the  funnel,  could  not  make  the 
vessel  answer  to  the  helm.    At  length  the  wind  shifted,  the 
hurricane  had  spent  its  fury,  and  the  engines,  recovering  their 
normal  power,  began  to  drive  the  Emperor  along   the  home- 
ward track.     Sea-sickness  was  an  evil  to  which  my  nature  never 
seemed  to  be  heir,  so  that  the  sublime  incidents  of  the  storm 
pleased    me   more    than    the   growing  calm,  during  which    I 
paced  the  deck  in  the  company  of  an  Englishman,   my  senior 
in  years,  who,  I   gathered,  belonged  to  our  business  colony  at 
the  Russian  capital.      His  polite  approach  to  the  question  of 
my  personality  made  me  explain  that    some    months  before, 
when  a  student  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  I  had  been  appointed 
'unpaid'  Attach^  at    St.    Petersburg,    and    after    taking    my 
B.A.,  and  undergoing  the  usual  preparatory  curriculum  at  the 
Foreign   Office,   was  now  proceeding  to  my  post.    Thereupon 
my  friend  said  that  his  own  work  was  scientific  engineering : 
that  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  our  chaplain,  who  was  with 
him,  that  our  C!onsul's  wife  and  daughter  and  another  leading 
lady  were  also  on  board,  and  that  he  was  sure  they  would  gladly 
make  my  acquaintance.    In  the  result,  on  our  arrival  at  Hull,  we 
all  proceeded  to  Dotesio's  luxurious  hotel  on  the  quay,  where,  in  a 
republic  administered  by  the  engineer,  we  passed  three  agreeable 
days  while  the  steamer  was  berthed  for  repairs.    Our  first  Dogger 
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Bank  incidents  made  me  hum  the  grandiose  *  Ocean,  thou  mighty 
monster '  motif  of  the  overture  to  Weber's  *  Oberon  *  :  appropriate 
enough  to  our  second  passage  over  the  fated  shoals  which,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  cost  Eussia  65,000i.,  were  thoughts  of 
Mendelssohn's  *  Calm  sea  and  prosperous  voyage.'  Coasting  the 
peninsula  aptly  called  Jutland,  we  turned  into  the  Kattegat,  and 
descending  the  Sound  in  sight  of  the  Swedish  shore,  and  of  the 
Castle  of  Elsinore  with  its  memories  of  *  the  Lord  Hamlet,'  anchored 
at  Copenhagen  in  front  of  the  Trekroner  fort. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  studying  the  current  versions 
of  the  *  Battle  of  the  Baltic '  (as  Campbell  entitled  his  stirring 
ode  on  Nelson's  victory  of  1801),  in  view  of  such  corrections  as 
Danish  books  might  furnish — ^but  no !  To  the  fascinating  capital 
in  which  you  might  have  a  stroll  with  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  or 
hear  Madvig's  latest  conclusions  regarding  Cicero,  I  may  hereaftCT 
give  a  separate  chapter.  Our  coaling  concluded,  we  had  four  days* 
steaming  before  us.  Repeated  talks  with  my  companions  brought 
me  a  fund  of  preliminary  knowledge  regarding  many  aspects 
of  my  prospective  milieu^  and  our  practical  exercises  in  Russian 
improved  the  conversational  knowledge  of  that  language  which  I 
had  picked  up  from  the  lessons  given  me  in  London  by  the  *  pope' 
of  the  Tsar's  Legation.  The  ladies  said  that  my  ya  ne  aruww 
(don't  know),  and  poachol  (go  on),  would  do,  but  that  my  pronuncia- 
tion of  ya  voB  louUiou  (I  love  you)  would  send  my  Slav  flame« 
into  fits  of  laughter.  At  length  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  was  reached.  Before  the  steamer's  bows  lay  the  fortified 
apex  of  a  flat  triangular  island  with  a  forest  of  masts  at  its  distant 
end  and  a  *  road '  of  approach,  gated  by  casemated  towers  of 
huge  proportions  and  batteries  d  fleur  d'eau  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  and  flanked  by  an  armed  mole  and  the  other  land  defences 
of  Oonstadt.  To  crown  all,  the  water-way  was  conmianded 
from  end  to  end  by  a  vast  four-staged  citadel  from  which 
fifty  guns  of  heavy  calibre  could  rake  an  advancing  vessel. 
There  the  long  lane  of  destruction  ceased.  Bending  round 
the  lofby  Fort  Menschikoff  (ominous  name  a  few  months 
later !),  we  found  ourselves  in  the  narrowing  neck  of  the  gulf, 
whereupon  we  transhipped  into  the  little  packet  which  was  to 
carry  us  up  through  the  estuary  of  the  Neva  to  the  capital. 
After  two  hours'  steaming  the  darkening  of  a  part  of  the 
horizon  indicated  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  city.  Presently 
vibrations  of  stmlight  revealed  the  forms  of  spires,  turrets,  and 
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cupolas,  and  we  entered  the  emboucliure  of  a  broad  river  flowing 
rapidly  into  the  GFolf  between  islands  dotted  with  gardens,  country 
houses,  and  various  signs  of  suburban  civilisation. 

There  was  no  time  for  pondering  on  the  force  of  happy  inspira- 
tion which  made  Peter  the  Great  fix  on  a  delta,  in  his  day  a 
wilderness  of  sand  and  swamps,  for  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the 
new  Russia  of  his  creation.  The  steamer  was  now  running 
alongside  of  an  embankment,  with  a  granite  parapet,  of  which 
the  Seine  or  the  Thames  might  have  been  proud,  called,  strange 
to  say,  the  '  English  Quay.'  As  we  stopped  at  a  cross-striped 
post,  the  engineer,  pointing  out  a  Custom-house  ofiScer  who 
appeared  to  be  waiting  for  us,  said  that  the  mention  of 
my  dignity  would  free  me  from  the  usual  inquisition,  and 
he  added  that  the  hotel  which  he  had  already  advised  me  to 
n^e  my  provisional  habitat  was  just  round  the  corner;  the 
Legation  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  quay.  ^AngUsky 
Bovetnikf  said  my  firiend  when  we  were  boarded  by  the  official, 
who  thereupon,  making  me  a  low  bow,  signified  that  I 
could  leave  the  boat  at  once,  that  the  heavy  goods  of  the 
*  English  councillor '  should  be  stored  apart,  and,  on  the  demand 
of  tibe  Legation,  would  be  handed  over  without  examination. 
Upon  this,  jumping  on  to  the  quay,  I  soon  found  myself  in 
the  comfortable  little  lodgment  recommended  to  me.  As  I  had 
made  a  trip  to  Crermany  in  my  Cambridge  days,  the  northern 
porcelain  stove  reaching  from  the  highly  polished  inlaid  floor 
to  the  ceiling  did  not  puzzle  me. 

Exchanging  my  Dogger  Bank  costume  for  visiting  attire, 
I  walked  back  to  the  Neva,  and  proceeded  up  the  quay  to  the 
Legation,  which  stood  near  the  eastern  end  of  a  chain  of  fine 
mansions  that  faced  the  river's  side.  Within  the  doorway  of  the 
house  was  a  liveried  porter  who,  on  hearing  my  name,  at  once 
ushered  me  into  what  he  called  the  Kanzlei,  saying  that  the 
Secretary,  Milord  Napier,  had  just  gone  in.  My  senior,  whom  I 
had  met  in  London,  after  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  my 
voyage,  led  me  up  to  the  bel  etage,  where  we  found  the  Queen's 
representative  and  his  wife  arranging  their  furniture.  In  the 
spacious  aalon  stood  the  Minister  calling  out  '  higher,'  '  lower,' 
to  Lady  Seymour,  who  was  on  a  chair  holding  a  picture 
against  the  red  wall.  Guessing  at  once  who  the  intruder 
was,  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  greeted  me  with  my  name,  hearing 
which  My  lady  got  down  from  her  chair,  saying,  '  Ah  !  how  d'you 
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do  ? '  The  typical  graind  seigneur  of  my  imagination  was  tall 
and  pale.  Physical  advantages  of  this  kind  the  chief  did  not 
possess;  bnt  my  answers  to  his  questions  on  my  recent 
experiences  at  sea  drew  firom  him  a  string  of  pictoreflqne  and 
thoughtful  remarks  which  showed  that  his  perceptions  were  as  acute 
as  his  manner  and  voice  were  sympathetic.  The  much  younger, 
tall,  handsome  lady,  seemed  to  be  of  a  less  seductive,  more 
dictatorial  nature. 

Next  morning,  while  spelling  out  some  of  the  simpler  para- 
graphs of  the  muzzled  8t.  Petersbv/rg  Oazette  to  the  accompaiii« 
ment  of  the  contents  of  a  pot  m^de  from  the  incomparable 
'  caravan '  tea  of  Western  China,  a  servant  brought  me  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  I  was  expected  to  the  &mily  Legation  dinner 
at  6  P.M.  Sauntering  up  the  river-side  I  entered  the  Chancery, 
where  I  found  the  senior  Attach^,  John  Lumley  (afterwards,  as 
Lord  Savile,  Ambassador  at  Bome),  a  handsome,  smart  person  of 
solid  build,  in  the  blooming  years  of  life.  My  recent  bic^piphy 
told,  he  gave  me  a  lucid  lecture  on  certain  arcana  of  red-tape 
procedure  into  which,  he  said,  my  Foreign  Office  precepton 
had,  of  course,  forgotten  to  initiate  me — *  the  usual  old  story/ 
To  these  explanations  he  tacked  the  warning,  that  if  ever  I 
forgot,  on  leaving  '  the  shop '  when  alone,  to  bar  and  padlock 
(here  he  handed  me  a  Chubb's  key)  the  sacrosanct  arohives,  the 
consequences  to  all  of  us,  perhaps  to  mankind,  would  be  awful. 
As  our  colleague  Dick  Ker,  he  added,  liked  copying  in  disgy 
light,  my  place  would  be  at  the  unoccupied  desk  in  the  second 
window,  which,  as  I  gladly  saw,  commanded  a  view  of  the  silvery 
Neva  and  the  majestic  citadel  of  the  opposite  island — an  outlook 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  European  city  prospect.  The  intimate 
Legation  dinner  was  a  model  of  simple  excellence,  which  confirmed 
my  belief,  gathered  from  early  French  and  Italian  experiences, 
that  although  our  own  culinary  artists  might  be  able  to  roast 
and  boil,  they  could  not  cook.  The  food  was  not  less  tastefdl  for 
being  eaten  off  gilt  plates  with  knives  and  forks  of  similar  make— 
a  Sybaritical  arrangement  for  which  our  Treasury  was  responsible. 
Sir  Hamilton's  talk  was  a  fluent  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the 
jocose  :  his  Latin  had  not  deserted  him,  for  when  over  the  cofiee 
the  question  of  the  retention  of  my  heavy  luggage  at  the  Custom- 
house came  on,  and  I  explained  that  the  contents  were  clothes 
— (here  My  lady  looked  suspiciously  at  my  coat,  which  was 
not  of  Stultz  make) — and  various  household  adjuncts,  the  Chief 
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said,  *I  see — supdlex,*  As  my  audience  had  evidently  not 
looked  np  my  fiemuly  name  in  '  Burke/  I  thought  it  well  to  hint> 
when  there  was  a  talk  of  escutcheons,  that  for  antiquity  we 
could  challenge  comparison  with  any  county  rivals.  On 
my  mother's  side,  again,  there  was  the  testimony  of  the  well-* 
known  Bruce  and  Red  Comyn  incident  kept  alive  by  Walter 
Scott's  '  Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk,  making  sure  of  mmrder's 
work.' 

Many  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  Continental  social  decalogue 
differ  toto  ccelo  from  our  insular  ways,  and  their  neglect  by  a 
stranger  will  make  his  roads  in  foreign  society  uphill  work. 
Lumley  told  me  the  surprising  fact  that  I  must  undergo  vicarious 
presentation  to  the  entire  local  Diplomatic  Corps,  old  and  young, 
as  well  as  to  a  number  of  Russian  Palatial  and  Ministerial  officials. 
A  rain  of  my  visiting  cards  must  be  dropped  at  the  proper  houses 
with  cards  of  Sir  Hamilton  marked  P.P.,  and,  if  my  supply  was 
large  enough,  the  distribution  would  be  made  at  once.  The 
delivery  effected,  return  cardboard  visits  were  paid  me  by  the 
historic  Count  Nesselrode,  Chancelier  de  I'Empire,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
the  Envoys  Extraordinaire  of  the  French  Republic,  the  Marquis 
de  Gastelbajac,  the  Minister  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  a  tribe  of 
da  ndnorea.  In  after  years,  when  Attach6  at  a  Court  nearer 
home,  I  came  in  contact  with  a  leading  English  statesman  on  a 
holiday  trip,  who,  as  we  drove  back  from  a  visit  paid  by  him  at 
my  suggestion  in  royal  quarters,  told  me  that  he  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  foreign  card  system ;  London  practice  in  all  such 
matters  was  veiy  lax,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  hardly  ever 
returned  paper  calls.  On  my  next  visit  to  England  I  visited 
his  mansion,  and  was  much  amused  to  find  that  the  great  man 
had  turned  over  a  new  leaf — ^my  card  was  returned  on  the 
following  day ! 

The  Russian  Consul-General  in  London  had  entrusted  me,  on 
my  departure,  with  some  drawing  materials  addressed  to  a 
maid  of  honour  of  the  Empress,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Oeneral  Strandtmann,  the  Commander  of  the  Guard  Cavalry. 
Lumley  told  me  that  I  ought  to  deliver  the  packets  myself: 
the  young  lady  and  her  relatives  were  delightful  people,  and 
I  should  be  lucky  if  I  got  into  their  good  books.  The  General 
was  lodged  in  the  Taurida  palace,  a  building  in  a  fine  garden 
given  by  the  Empress  Catharine  to  her  *  favourite '  Potemkin, 
after  his  bloody  conquest  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  alias  the 
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Crimea,  The  iiihabitants  of  the  house  were  more  pleasant  than 
its  associations.  The  middle-aged  Greneral,  with  his  firmly  set 
figure,  was  a  iypicol  beau  aabreur,  who  recalled  soldiers  like 
Mnraty  or  the  Hetman  PlatofiF  of  the  Napleonic  wars.  Madame, 
his  younger  in  years,  was  a  handsome  brunette,  full  of  talk  and 
fascination :  the  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Lucie,  the  artist,  was  tall, 
dark,  lively,  and  looked  in  all  ways  a  model  dame  d^honneur, 
Miss  Helen,  maid  of  honour  to  the  Crrande  Duchesse  H^ldne, 
being  also  very  handsome  and  equally  vivacious  in  manner  and 
conversation.  The  elder  brother,  Constantine,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Chevaliers  Crardes,  with  a  young  Hussar  officer,  completed  a 
iamily  circle  to  which  good  looks,  personal  ease  and  distinctioii, 
and  facility  in  conversation  had  been  granted  in  an  unusual 
degree.  On  my  leaving  this  agreeable,  kindly  group.  Miss  Lucie 
warmly  thanked  me  for  my  small  services,  and  Lieutenant  Con- 
stantine begged  me  not  to  forget  that  he  would  always  be  at  my 
disposal  for  social  purposes. 

The  Consul-G-eneral  had  also  given  me  a  parcel  for  his 
brother,  Count  de  Berg,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Army. 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  learning  this,  said  I  must  execute  the 
commission  personally;  I  should  thus  make  acquaintance,  and 
not  on  a  mere  society  footing,  with  the  man  about  the  best 
worth  knowing  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Q-eneral  was  exceedingly 
clever  all  round,  and  the  most  plain-spoken  person  of  the  Tsai^s 
eniawrage;  he  knew  a  lot  about  Central  Asia,  and  I  should 
probably  pick  up  valuable  information  firom  his  talk.  My  caU 
at  the  palatial  military  building  where  the  General  was  domiciled 
brought  me  a  very  pleasant  reception.  Strong-bodied,  not  hand- 
some, and  less  oleaginous  in  manner  than  the  average  Russian 
officer  of  high  rank,  his  look  and  tone  seemed  to  betray  his  posses- 
sion of  a  vein  of  hardness  and  severity,  qualities  which,  iu  &ct, 
came  to  the  surface  with  emphasis  during  his  Yiceroyship  in 
Poland  during  the  insurrection  of  1863-4.  The  mention  of  my 
family  coimection  with  India  from  Lord  Clive's  days  downwards 
interested  him,  but  on  this  introductory  occasion  we  did  not 
discuss  the  banks  of  the  fahtdoevs  Hydaspea.  My  visit,  he  said, 
when  I  left  him,  must  be  the  first  of  a  series. 

A  temporary  occupation  of  a  lodging  in  the  top  flat  of  an 
imposing  mansion  near  the  Piccadilly  of  the  capital,  the  Nevsky 
Proepekt,  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  a  special  phase  of  patrician  Bussian 
life.  Soon  after  my  entrance,  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  was  not 
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concerned  in  the  upper  floors,  came  to  my  rooms  and,  explaining 
that  he  and  his  family  lived  on  the  bd  Stage,  said  that  their  dinner 
hour  was  six  o'clock,  and  that  a  seat  at  the  table  would  always  be 
at  my  disposal.  Availing  myself  one  day  of  my  polished  host's  invi- 
tation, I  was  ushered  into  a  spacious  dining-room  where,  in  company 
with  other  impromptu  guests,  I  enjoyed  a  meal  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  critical  palate  of  Brillat-Savarin.  Difficulties  arising 
from  the  occupancy  of  a  salon  next  my  bedroom  by  a  lady  who 
strummed  Czerny's  exercises  on  her  piano  from  seven  to  eight  A.M., 
and  then  hammered  out  with  '  damnable  iteration '  the  last  move- 
ment of  Weber's  Goncertstucky  I  adjourned  to  a  p&nsion  on  the 
English  Quay  kept  by  two  Misses  Benson.  My  elderly  country- 
women were  model  hostesses,  my  rooms  commanded  a  view  of 
the  Neva  and  the  Citadel,  the  prices  asked  were  moderate, 
and  the  unimpeachable  toMe  d^hdte  was  the  rendez-voua  of  the 
bachelor  members  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the  business  English 
colony,  whose  conversation  abounded  in  useful  lights  on  Russian 
affairs. 

When  a  juvenile  English  diplomat  is  pitchforked  for  the  first 
time  into  foreign  society,  his  manners  will  seldom  be  in  tune 
with  those  of  his  milieu.  But  unless  he  is  as  obtuse  to  hints 
as  the  awkward  recipient  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters,  he  soon 
acquires  a  modicum  of  Continental  social  veneer.  The  good- 
nature of  my  colleagues  of  all  ranks  helped  me  to  pull  through 
various  mistakes  of  ignorance  and  shyness,  they  patted  me  on 
the  back  as  a  linguist  above  the  youthful  English  average,  and 
I  soon  learned  to  season  my  talk  with  locutions  like  *  sapristi,' 
*  nam  d!wfi  ckien,^  and  other  ornaments  of  the  Parisian  vernacular. 
There  was  the  burly  Marquis  de  Castelbajac,  whom  no  one 
would  have  picked  out  as  the  representative  of  the  Tuileries: 
the  slender  Count  Mensdorff,  so  typical  of  sixteen-quartered 
Vienna,  afterwards  (in  1866)  as  chief  adviser  of  the  Kaiser  Franz 
Josef,  the  victim  of  Bismarckian  statecraft  and  Moltke's  strategy : 
the  Envoy  from  Berlin,  Grraf  Rochow,  whose  subserviency  to 
local  promptings  made  our  Chief  speak  in  a  despatch  of  'my 
Prussian  colleague  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  a 
Russian  Cabinet  Minister,'  a  measurement  almost  equally  appli- 
cable to  General  Castelbajac.  The  Legation  of  the  Shahinsh&h 
by  no  means  made  me  quote  the  Horatian  *  Peraicoa  odi 
wpjparatvbs*  Of  my  diplomatic  associates,  none  was  livelier  than 
the  Persian  secretary,  who  would  come  to  my  rooms,  on  free 
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evenings,  to  play  chess.  If  his  seeming  ignorance  of  Hafiz  and 
Fiidonsi  disappointed  me,  he  was  always  ready  to  spin  Ana- 
creontic stories  of  his  successes  when  teaching  Rnssian  ladies  of 
distinction  the  moves  of  a  certain  recondite  form  of  '  fool's  mate.' 
About  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  my  Russian  residence,  one 
of  my  Indian  relatives  accompanied  a  mission  to  the  Shah  Fath 
Ali,  who,  like  his  courtiers,  expressed  great  admiration  of  the  young 
man's  looks  and  general  appearance.  Furthermore,  the  visitor's 
portrait  was  painted,  and  hung  up  in  the  palace,  while  the  successor 
of  Gambyses  and  Xerxes  wrote  a  couplet,  stating  that  *  when  Istargi 
came  we  ceased  to  look  at  the  Sun.'  The  lines  of  the  royal  rival 
of  Hafiz  travelled  to  Afghanistan.  Forty  years  later,  one  of  my 
brothers,  when  crossing  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India,  met 
the  Amir  Dost  Muhammad,  who  was  travelling  as  prisoner  to 
Calcutta  after  his  seizure  by  the  ill-fated  Sir  William  Macnaghten. 
Having  duly  made  his  obeisance  to  the  captive,  my  brother  was 
presented  to  him  as  'Istargi,'  upon  which  the  Dost  smiled, 
and  recited  the  couplet  in  question.  The  memory  of  the 
representative  of  Nasr-ed-din  at  the  Russian  Court  was  less 
complete,  for  he  said  that,  though  he  knew  the  picture,  he  could 
not  quote  the  verses.  I  am  told  that  though  Fath  Ali's  rhyme  is 
now  more  or  less  forgotten  in  Teheran,  everyone  knows  the  portrait 
of  the  handsome  Englishman  in  knee-breeches  and  coloured  coat 
and  waistcoat,  which  hangs  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Kasr-Kajar 
palace,  near  the  capital. 

My  cards  had  not  been  sown  on  stones.  Their  delivery 
brought  me  a  speedy  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Russian 
Rothschild,  Baron  Stieglitz,  who  lived  in  a  fine  house  near 
the  peTiHon,  Flattering  myself  that  I  had  for  once  con- 
quered the  London  vice  of  unpunctuality,  I  reached  the  great 
financier's  mlon  about  the  hour  specified  on  the  card.  After 
a  pleasant  greeting  from  my  Amphitryon,  I  was  accosted  by 
King  Bomba's  Minister,  the  Duca  di  Begina,  who  with  his 
inseparable  secretary,  the  Marchese  Cito,  at  his  heels,  accosted 
me,  in  the  tinglrag  accent  of  *  bella  Napoli,'  with  the  remark,  '  Ah  ! 
TOon  cher,  on  venait  de  dA/re  que  vaua  arrivez  taujou/ra  le  leTide- 
mavn  I '  This  useful  reminder  was  followed  by  my  first  nibble 
at  a  delicacy  which  in  Russia,  and  occasionally  elsewhere,  serves 
as  grace  before  meat.  The  caviar  here  laid  on  small  dishes  of 
Sevres  hleVi  du  Boi  was,  of  course,  the  veritable  roe  of  the  Volga 
sturgeon  and  sterlet — a  very  different  article  from  the  Baltic  and 
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Elbe  fishes'  eggs,  or  the  roe  of  the  Marseilles  mullet,  palmed  off  in 
other  conntries  as  the  real  thing.  A  millionaire  was  naturally 
bound  to  give  his  guests  soup  (pvJcka)  made  from  Astrakhan 
sterlets,  a  help  of  which  decoction  might  be  worth  about  11,  10s. 
If  the  accompanying  talk  struck  me  as  being  of  a  rather  trumpery 
species,  the  table  itself  was  a  poem  of  carnations  and  white  lilacs 
rivalling  in  colour  the  bowls  of  Marcolini  Dresden  in  which  they 
were  arranged,  and  glistening  in  the  vibrating  light  of  a  forest  of 
candles. 

The  leading  members  of  our  colony  on  the  Neva  were  profit- 
ably engaged  in  finance,  commerce,  £EU3tory  work,  engineering, 
and  other  branches  of  business.  The  men  did  honour  to  English 
intelligence  and  enterprise;  of  their  women-folk,  some,  as  my 
steamer  experiences  had  already  shown  me,  were  very  attractive. 
As  Bussia  had  not  yet  evolved  a  dress-clothes'  middle  class, 
and  the  aristocracy  were  not  within  their  reach,  our  people  had 
to  content  themselves  with  such  social  amusement  as  they  could 
extract  from  their  own  little  entertainments.  But  their  energies 
did  not  stop  at  caviar  and  waltzes ;  there  was,  for  instance,  an 
English  book-club  and  a  debating  society.  The  representatives 
of  the  houses  of  Baird,  Cazalet,  Bell,  Anderson,  may  not  have 
raised  our  little  senate  to  the  dignity  of  the  Cambridge  '  Union ' 
(of  which  body,  let  me  add,  I  was  Secretary  when  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Sir  James  Stephen  were  the  leaders  of  debate), 
but  they  attained  a  very  creditable  parliamentary  level.  Our 
Consul,  to  believe  a  current  story  which  I  never  verified,  had 
previously  owned  and  edited  the  Mommg  Post.  Lord 
Palmerston,  said  the  wags,  requiring  at  a  {)artieu1ar  juncture 
an  organ  of  his  own,  bought  our  friend  out,  and  procured  for 
him  the  consulate  at  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  bonus.  His 
name,  they  pretended,  was  'T.  Mitchell,'  and  this,  by  a  series 
of  changes  and  elongations,  was  finally  transmuted  into  the 
aristocratic  '  G.  Eastland  de  Michele '  of  his  signatures  and  his 
cards.  In  any  case,  our  friend  did  credit  to  the  Consular  Service : 
a  certain  pomp  of  manner  did  not  lessen  the  esteem  inspired  by 
bis  intelligence,  industry,  and  goodness  of  heart. 

Having  an  interest  in  Cronstadt,  I  was  glad  when,  after  the 
gulf  was  frozen,  Mr.  Michele  proposed  to  drive  me  there  in  his 
sledge  that  we  might  attend  a  ball  given  by  our  Vice-Consul  at 
the  port.  Not  having  the  permit  required  from  sledges  descend- 
ing  frY>m  the  city  down  to  the  ice  road,  we  were  stopped  at 
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rtarting,  bat  afterwardg,  giving  the  authorities  at  the  bunier 
the  slip,  arrived  at  our  destinaticxi.  The  lively  litUe  ball 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  airing  my  incipient  oonvenatiimal 
Bnssian,  and  my  next  day's  stroll  in  sight  of  the  forts  and 
batteries  of  the  harbour  filled  me  with  schemes  of  attack  of 
which,  no  doubt,  Vegetius  and  Vauban  would  have  been  proud. 
After  our  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Michele  read  me  a 
strongly  worded  remonstrance  to  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  in 
which  repeated  use  was  made  of  my  name.  Thinking  that  the 
proper  protector  of  an  Attach^,  if  officially  aggrieved,  was  the 
Minister,  not  the  Consul,  I  objected  to  these  references  to  myself, 
whereupon  Mr.  Michele  removed  them  by  scratches,  which,  with 
the  necessary  interpolations,  gave  the  document  a  very  untidy 
appearance.  On  my  relating  these  details  to  Sir  Hamilton,  he 
entirely  approved  my  conduct,  and  a  few  days  later  showed  me  a 
private  letter  just  received  from  Count  Nesselrode,  who  stated 
that  unless  the  Consul  withdrew  his  objectionable  Note  the 
Imperial  Bepresentative  in  London  would  be  instructed  to  apply 
for  his  removal  from  his  post.  Hearing  through  me  of  this 
threat,  and  also  that  my  Chief  could  hardly  interpose  on  his 
behalf,  Mr.  Michele  sensibly  gave  way,  so  that  no  harm  was 
done. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  came  the  notice  that  the  Emperor 
would  receive  Lord  Napier  and  myself  at  the  Winter  Palace. 
Our  presentation  would,  we  understood,  be  effected  in  the 
cerde  manner,  in  which,  just  before  a  Court  ball  or  other 
Soyal  entertainment,  or,  as  in  our  ease,  on  a  separate  occasion, 
the  persons  to  whom  such  honour  is  accorded  are  grouped 
apart,  and  addressed  in  turn  by  the  Sovereign.  When  I  stepped 
into  my  sledge,  wrapped  in  my  bear-«kin  sdiubay  the  eii  was 
still,  the  mercury  stood  at  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing-point 
of  Reaumur,  while  the  broad  Neva,  no  longer  racing  through 
the  bridges  and  curling  up  beneath  the  opposite  shore,  lay  a 
motionless,  frozen  serpent  of  ice,  glittering  like  crystal  in  the 
December  sun,  whose  beams  were  flashing  at  intervals  from  the 
spires  of  the  opposite  citadel.  Jerking  the  horses'  reins,  my 
kucher  started  at  a  canter  up  the  snow-bound  quay  past  the 
familiar  houses  of  Baron  Stieglitz  and  the  Legation.  Then, 
leaving  the  river  to  the  left,  we  glided  into  the  vast  space  encircled 
by  the  cordon  of  huge  erections  built  by  Peter  the  Oreat  and 
bis  sTi^es^ni  for  the  purposes  of  the  Imperiftl  ftdtxtinistration^ 
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Designed  by  Italians  of  the  decadent  period,  the  Admiralty,  the 
Winter  Palace  (an  edifice  larger  than  the  Louvre)  with  its  cun/nsxe, 
the  Hermitage  and  the  modem  Office  of  the  Creneral  Staff  with 
its  lofty  and  endless  facade,  and  its  enormons  archway  leading 
into  the  Nevsky  Prospekt,  could  not  equal  in  purity  of  style 
the  masterpieces  of  the  cmqiie  o&nto.  But  while  the  Piazzetta 
of  St.  Mark  and  the  Louvre  might  give  you  a  sense  of  magical 
beauty  and  dignified  elegance,  the  Russian  combination  of  great 
structures  and  outstretched  area  inspired  the  feeling  of  the 
architectural  sublime.  And  the  scene  had  its  moral — fronting 
the  vast  habitation  of  the  Tsars,  stood,  within  a  stone's-throw,  the 
central  governing  apparatus  of  their  colossal  Empire. 

The  approach  to  the  Winter  Palace,  followed  by  the  scene 
presented  by  the  vestibule  and  the  marble  staircase,  and,  finally, 
by  the  columnar  chamber  of  reception  called  St.  George's  Hall, 
filled  me  with  new  sensations.  Our  presentation  group  of  six 
persons  was  received  and  placed  by  a  chamberlain  with  an  ivory 
stick,  who  was  supported  by  two  dark  Asiatics  in  flowing  red  and 
white  Oriental  robes.  Suddenly  the  folding  doors  opposite  us 
were  thrown  back,  and  there  appeared  a  domestic,  behind  whom, 
moving  with  stately  step,  towering  in  height,  and  wearing  a  plain 
green  uniform,  walked  the  majestic  Nicholas.  Crossing  the  hall 
to  our  oerdey  the  Buler  of  All  the  Russias  stopped  before  Lord 
Napier,  who  was  thereupon  introduced  by  the  Ivory  Stick.  Here 
then  was  the  mighty  Autocrat  of  whom  the  friend  of  my  youth, 
Carlyle,  comparing  him  in  *  Hero-Worship '  with  our  governors 
of  India,  wrote  that  he  'did  a  great  deal  in  keeping  such 
a  tract  of  earth  politically  together.'  His  noble  stature  and 
finely  chiselled  features,  with  his  half-sympathetic,  half-melan- 
choly, somewhat  obstinate  look,  his  blonde  complexion  and 
light  hair  and  curled  mustachios,  did  not  tell  the  story  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  fifty-six  years  of  life,  nearly  half  of 
which  had  passed  in  the  exercise  of  grinding  despotic  force  at 
home,  and  the  unflinching  pursuit  of  Russian  objects  abroad. 
At  this  jimcture  thoughts  of  slaughtered  Decabrists  and  Poles  did 
not  trouble  me :  my  sesthetic  sensibility  was  uppermost  when  I, 
in  my  turn,  was  face  to  face  with  this  matchless  type  of  Slav  dignity 
and  elegance,  and  heard  the  accents  of  his  musical,  seductive 
voice.  The  conversation  of  a  crowned  head  with  a  young  diplomat 
seldom  goes  beyond  the  usual  'Y  a-t-il  longtemps  que  vous 
^tee  iei  ? '  and  ft  highly  abbroyif^ted  response,    When  I  prolonged 
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my  answer  by  an  allusion  to  the  splendid  horses  with  whom  I  had 
shared  the  perils  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  Emperor  made  some 
additions  to  the  above  formula,  and  finally  left  me  with  a  smile. 
My  next  neighbour  in  the  cerde  belonged  to  the  personnel  of  Vb» 
Legation  of  one  of  Bussia's  most  submissive  allies.  But,  far  bom 
showing  sympathy  in  that  quarter,  the  Autocrat  looked  grimly  at 
his  victim,  and  walked  away  in  silence,  well  illustratiDg  the 
inspired  lines  in  which  Dryden's  Alexander  *  assumes  the  god, 
affects  to  nod.' 

The  early  experiences  of  the  son  of  the  murdered  Paul  weie 
not  calculated  to  give  him  artistic  tastes.  The  picture  gallery  of 
the  Hermitage  was  accessible  from  his  apartments  in  the  Wintear 
Palace  by  a  corridor  a  few  steps  long ;  but  he  did  not  care  for  his 
forty  Bembrandts,  or  for  Paul  Veronese's  marvellous  portrait  of 
Pope  Paul  III.  His  musical  ideal  was  said  to  be  the  toMoo,  at 
which  rhjrthmical  concord  of  military  sounds  no  one  will,  however, 
laugh  who  has  heard  a  Zapfenstreich  as  executed  by  the  united 
drums  of  a  German  Army  Corps.  Thanks  to  his  munificence,  the 
great  Italians  of  the  day  could  be  heard  at  the  Imperial  Open 
in  *  Don  Giovanni,'  *  H  Barbiere,'  '  Emani,' '  Le  Prophdte '  (its  title 
bowdlerised  on  theological  grounds  into  '  II  Trionfo  della  Fd*). 
In  1852  the  stars  present  were  Viardot-Garcia,  Bosio,  Labliudie, 
Bonconi,  and  Mario.  Concerts  were  plentiful,  and  the  perform- 
ances of  the  choirs  of  the  Orthodox  Church  showed  that  the  Slav 
larynx  could  produce  tones  of  an  indescribable  velvety  black- 
ness of  timbre  which  seemed  to  surge  up  from  cavernous  deptbs 
far  below  the  reach  of  the  Italian  basso  profondo  voice.  By  the 
famous  author  of  the  *  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,'  the  fortissiiM^ 
of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  who  were  chiefly  peasants 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  sang  without  accompaniments  or  conductor, 
were  compared  to  discharges  of  artillery.  Berlioz,  in  his  FoyflJ* 
Musicaly  noticing  the  amazing  vocal  compass  of  these  artists, 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  precision  with  which  their 
choral  thunders  were  dissolved  into  gentle  zephyrs  of  sound, 
evaporating,  as  he  said,  into  the  empyrean. 

From  my  early  childhood  upwards  I  had  always  been  under 
the  suzerainty  of  *  Frau  Musika.'  Whether  encoring  my  nurse 
when  she  sang  *  Pussycat  Mew  jumped  over  a  coal,'  or  begging 
her,  when  we  were  passing  through  London  on  one  of  my  holiday 
journeys  from  school,  to  get  a  cab  that  we  might  hear  Mendels- 
sohn conduct  his  *  St.  Paul,'  my  feelings  were  always  those  of  a 
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miUmuMe.  Great  was  my  delight  when  my  protectress  of  the 
Taorida  Palace,  who  had  discovered  my  weakness  in  that  direc- 
tion, took  me  to  an  aristocratic  house  one  evening  where 
Babinstein  was  to  play.  If  the  young  Russian's  Emropean  repu- 
tation was  ahready  made,  his  powers  were  not  yet  in  their  zenith. 
Bat  his  readings,  his  alternations  of  softness  and  hammer-strokes, 
and  the  crashing  orchestral  volume  of  his  tone,  were  revelations 
to  one  to  whom,  as  in  my  own  case,  the  somewhat  chilly  perform- 
ances of  Mme.  Pleyel  and  the  young  Arabella  Goddard  were  the 
summits  of  pianoforte  perfection.  The  mechanical  developments 
of  that  instrument,  and  the  hopeless  acoustic  conditions  of  the 
▼ast  modem  music-hall,  have  driven  pianists  to  various  departures 
from  the  old  technique,  so  that  the  standardisation  of  artists 
like  Thalberg,  Rubinstein,  Tausig,  and  my  later  acquaintances 
Liszt  and  Billow,  and  the  modems  is  a  hopeless  task.  For 
the  present  I  may  remark  that  with  the  evening  in  question 
commenced  a  friendship  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  great 
artist's  life.  In  my  Russian  days  it  was  my  habit  to  follow  per- 
formances of  chamber  music  with  the  scores  of  the  well-known 
miniature  Leipsic  editions  in  my  hand,  a  trick  of  questionable 
utility  for  which  Rubinstein  used  to  chaff  me.  One  night  at  the 
old  Philharmonic  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  after  the  Crimean 
war,  where  he  was  playing  Beethoven's  'Emperor'  Concerto,  I 
joined  him  between  the  parts,  putting  the  question  '  Do  you  know 
me  again?'  On  this,  thmsting  his  huge  fingers  into  his  black, 
leonine  locks,  Rubinstein  burst  out  laughing  and  replied,  *  What  ? 
Do  you  suppose  I  don't  remember  the  little  books  ? ' 

The  dinners  at  the  Legation  had  no  end,  and  one  day  at 
dessert  the  Chief,  who  had  his  Opera  box,  though  he  did  not,  like 
some  of  us  modems,  call  music  'a  branch  of  knowledge,'  made 
an  interesting  communication.  The  composer  of '  The  Bohemian 
Girl,'  *  The  Enchantress,'  *  The  Maid  of  Artois,'  and  other  popular 
operas,  had  arrived  for  the  winter  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
The  great  Balfe,  said  Sir  Hamilton,  had  brought  him  a  letter 
from  a  high  quarter,  and  we  should  meet  him  next  evening  at 
dinner.  Coming  duly  into  the  drawing-room,  I  found  that  five 
minutes  had  sufficed  to  make  the  musician  very  much  at  home. 
Of  smallish  stature,  be  had  an  oblong  face,  and  his  intimacy  of 
manner,  jocularity,  and  self-assurance  made  him  the  typical 
Irishman,  although  his  resonant,  Italianised  voice  had  lost  the 
accent  of  the  Emerald  Isle.    He  gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Se3rmour 
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as  if  he  had  known  her  for  years,  and  oontribated  to  onr  oonyena* 
tion  by  a  flow  of  hnnoorous  exclamations  and  stories,  none  of 
which,  however,  smelt  of  'the  shop.'  Starting  as  a  suoeessfial 
violinist,  our  ^gnor  Balfi  became  a  &vonrite  ba/riUmo  basso  in 
the  Opeiarhonses  of  Italy,  showed  special  skill  and  taste  as  an 
accompanist  on  the  piano,  finally  arriving  at  the  post  of  con- 
ductor at  the  Haymarket,  where,  if  his  baton  was  not  quite 
wielded  with  Costa's  fiery  disciplinary  force,  his  orchestral  readings 
had  dkJmeMe  of  their  own. 

An  immense  success  was  a  concert  given  by  Balfe  in  the 
'Hall  of  the  Nobility.'  I  still  hear  the  melodious  baritone 
sounds  that  vibrated  through  the  air  when  he  began,  not  in  the 
casual  style  of  to-day,  but  with  the  old-fashioned  delicacy  of 
tone  and  dccento  (Arigliei^  consonant  emphasis),  to  deliver  his 
Sema  tanti  complimentiy  the  opening  words  of  the  TMezo- 
caraMere  duet  which  he  sang  with  his  wife,  who  was  an  ex-opera- 
singer.  Supplementary  to  this  fine  exhibition  of  that  noble  art, 
the  bd  camJtOy  now  dead  and  buried,  was  an  '  At  home,'  given  by 
the  Signora,  when  the  Legation  was  present.  Mario,  of  oonrse, 
was  there,  the  observed  not  only  of  all  other  observers,  but  also 
by  a  lynx-eyed  old  maid  from  London,  who  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  one  of  those  hopeless  attachments  by  which  the  great  tenor 
was  so  constantly  annoyed.  This  unhappy  damsel  had  followed 
him  to  Bussia,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  leam,  never  contrived  to 
exchange  a  word  with  the  object  of  her  passion,  who  was  by  no 
means  addicted  to  amusements  of  the  am(»ous  sort.  The 
charming  Miss  Victoire's  performance  of  the  'Sonata  Faib4- 
tique '  was,  perhaps,  more  satis&ctory  than  her  eventual  appear- 
ance at  the  Haymarket  Opera  as  prima  donna  in  the 
'  ^oimambula,'  a  proceeding  calculated  to  provoke  dangerous 
comparisons  with  the  Amina  of  Jenny  Lind.  Not  long  after- 
wards, strange  to  say,  the  young  lady  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Hamilton's  successor,  Sir  John  Crampton — ^a  union  soon  dissolved 
in  favour  of  a  marriage  with  the  Due  de  Frias.  Balfe's  resi- 
dence on  the  English  Quay  must  have  put  money  in  his  purse, 
for  his  capabilities  as  singing  master  were  hardly  inferior  to 
those  of  Schira  or  our  great  Crarcia,  although  some  of  his 
English  lady  pupils  complained  that  the  education  of  their  vocal 
cords  was  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  teacher's  divagations  into 
other  chapters  of  physiology.  Perhaps  the  moral  susceptibilities 
of  the  I^iissi^Q  ffwig  loeiblichs  were  not  too  poritftHiCAUy  ocote; 
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in  any  case,  Balfe's  clients  at  St.  Petersbnrg  were  ntuneions,  and 
Grand  Duchesses  were  glad  to  profit  by  his  lessons.  One  of 
his  Imperial  learners,  for  whose  solfeggios  and  solos  he  expressed 
admiration,  gave  him  a  splendid  piece  of  Moscow  jewellery, 
which,  when  handed  over,  so  to  speak,  as  a  cheque  at  the  appro- 
priate bureau  of  the  Winter  Palace,  was  honoured  as  an  order 
for  a  liberal  douc&wr  in  roubles. 

The  St.  Petersburg  of  those  dsjs  could  boast  of  an  amateur 
string  quartet  party  which  had  not  its  equal    in   auy  other 
capital.    The  'cellist  was  Count  Wielhorski,  the  owner  of  a  fine 
mansion  with  a  concert-room,  who  asked  me  to  be  his  guest. 
He  introduced  me  to  a  tall  aristocrat,  who  questioned  me  on 
my  knowledge  and  preferences  in  the  domain  of  chamber  music. 
When  I  replied  that  my  taste  was,  of  course,  only  in  a  state  of 
development,  but  that  my  present  ideal  was  Beethoven's  quartet 
No.  13  in  B  flat,  dedicated  to  Prince  (xalitzin,  my  interlocutor 
drew  himself  up  and  proudly  exclaimed,  '  Monsieur ^  c'est  moi  !  * : 
his  in&ntine  name,  he  said,  had  been  prefixed  to  the  said  master- 
piece as  a  compliment  to  his  father,   with  whom  Beethoven 
was  on  intimate  terms.    The  Prince  proceeded  to  present  me 
to  the  first  violin.  General  Lvoff   (the  author  of  the  Bussian 
national    hymn   and    director  of   the    Imperial    Chapel,  rated 
by  Schumann   not   as  a  mere  amateur,  but  as    a   high-class 
virtuoso) ;   also  to  one  M.  Lenz,  who,  he  said,  had  published  a 
book  called  'Beethoven  et  ses  trois  Styles,'  which  every  m^2oma7i« 
ought  to  study.     This  gentleman's  enthusiastic,  yet  accurately 
analytical,  talk  delighted  me,  and  when  he  said,  more  than  once, 
in  enforcing  his  arguments,  ^Achetez  rrum  livre,*  I  decided  to 
follow  his  injunction.    I  wish  the  book  stood  on  my  reduced  shelves 
now,  by  the  side  of  Stendhal's  notable  monograph  on  Bossini. 
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THE  PICTURESQUE  SIDE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 

A    CENTENARY   STUDY. 
BY  W.  H.  FITCHETT. 

Trafalgar  is  the  most  picturesque,  as  well  as  the  most  famous, 
sea-fight  in  all  history,  but  in  some  senses  it  is  also  the  most  puzzling. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  example  of  the  irony  of  history  that  a  hundred 
years  after  it  was  fought  the  experts  cannot  agree  as  to  its  plan. 
It  is  intelligible,  perhaps,  that  the  forecastle  Jacks,  the  men  who 
toiled  at  the  guns  amid  the  strangling  smoke  of  the  actual  fight, 
were  unconscious  of  the  great  game  of  chess  which,  with  the  tossing 
sea  as  his  board,  with  ships  and  guns  as  castles  and  knights,  and 
men  as  pawns.  Nelson  was  playing.  But  the  officers  in  many 
cases  seem  to  have  known  as  little  of  Nelson's  plan  as  the  men. 
The  experts  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Nelson  did,  or  did  not, 
conduct  the  battle  on  the  plan  of  his  famous  Memorandum  ;  but 
the  very  officers  to  whom  that  Memorandum  was  addressed,  and 
who  discussed  it  with  Nelson  himself,  apparently  forgot  its  existence 
when  the  moment  for  actual  fighting  came ! 

^We  went  down  in  no  order,'  says  Lieutenant  Benjamin 
Clements  of  the  Tonnanl,  '  but  every  man  to  take  his  bird-' 
This  may  be  called  the  main-deck  view  of  the  battle.  But  offioers 
higher  in  rank  and  intelligence  than  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Clements 
took  exactiy  his  view  of  the  fight.  Says  Codriogton,  who  had 
the  coolest  brains  in  the  fleet  and  who  took  the  Orion  into  tiie 
fight  with  unsurpassed  skill,  ^  We  all  scrambled  into  battle  as  soon 
as  we  could.'  A  contemporary  Spanish  account  describes  the 
ships  as  'coming  down  like  mad  Englishmen  in  confusion  and 
disorder.'  That  the  fighting  was  confused  is  certain.  Ifelson, 
indeed,  deliberately  aimed  at  that  confusion.  He  would  break 
up  his  enemy's  battle  line  into  mere  chaos,  and  so,  for  the  allied 
fleets,  make  leadership  or  control  impossible.  Discussing  his 
plan  three  weeks  before  Trafalgar  with  another  great  seaman, 
Keats,  he  said,  'It  will  surprise  and  confuse  the  enemy.  They 
won't  know  what  I  am  about.  It  will  bring  on  a  pell-mell  battle, 
and  that  is  what  I  want.' 
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A  *  pell-mell  battle '  t  That,  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator— and 
even  to  the  mind  of  the  actual  actors— is  the  aspect  Trafalgar 
wore.  And  yet  the  great  fight  had  behind  it  a  plan  subtle,  daring, 
unexpected — a  plan  which  only  a  great  master,  indeed,  of  the 
terrible  art  of  war  could  have  designed.  Who  thinks  of  Nelson 
as  a  mere  fighting  man  with  a  gleam  of  more  fiery  valour  than 
others,  a  captain  whose  fame  was  won  by  virtue  of  nothing  better 
than  a  certain  fury  of  fighting  impulse  in  his  blood,  and  a  certain 
magnetic  power  of  leadership  over  others,  which  made  men  follow 
him  into  any  peril,  utterly  mistakes  Nelson's  genius.  This  is, 
indeed,  to  deny  him  the  possession  of  any  genius.  If  Nelson,  on 
one  side  of  his  nature,  had  a  forecastle  Jack's  impulse  for  *  ganging 
doon  into  the  middle  o'  it,'  on  the  other  side  of  his  intellect  he  had  a 
mastery  of  the  science  of  war  as  overwhelming  as  that  of  Napoleon 
himself.  He  was  a  combination  of  ice  and  fire.  His  intellect 
was  ice-cool  and  ice-clear  in  planning  the  fight.  The  Japanese 
might  well  have  borrowed  from  him  his  terrible  gift  of  forecasting 
the  minutest  details  in  preparation  for  a  battle.  Each  of  his  great 
battles  took  shape  first  in  his  own  brain,  before  it  took  concrete 
form  in  the  actual  clash  of  fleets. 

The  root  principle  of  Nelson's  strategy,  like  that  of  Napoleon's, 
was  always  to  secure  an  overwhelming  superiority  in  force  at  the 
critical  point  of  the  battle.  He  held  devoutly  the  simple-mindecl 
naval  creed  of  that  day,  that  '  one  Englishman  was  equal  to  two 
Frenchmen,'  but  he  always  planned  his  fight  so  as  to  throw  at 
least  two  Englishmen  on  one  unhappy  Frenchman.  There  is 
a  familiar  story  which  perfectly  illustrates  Nelson's  strategy. 
He  was  dismismng  to  their  commands  two  youthful  frigate-captains, 
Parker  and  Capel,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  them 
a  short  and  easy  lesson  in  tactics.  The  Amazon  and  the  Pho^ 
were  being  despatched  in  search  of  two  enterprising  French  frigates 
who  were  cutting  up  the  West  Indian  sugar  fleets.  Nelson  told 
Parker  and  Capel,  when  they  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  not  each  to 
single  out  an  opponent  and  fight  him  ;  both  should  fall  on  one 
Frenchman,  make  short  work  of  him,  and  then  pursue  the  other. 
This  was  Nelson's  characteristic  method  of  doubling  on  an  enemy 
and  beating  him  in  detail,  translated  into  the  simplest  terms. 
But  Nelson  read  the  doubt  on  the  features  of  the  two  youthful 
captains.  If  one  Englishman  was  equal  to  two  Frenchmen,  why 
should  two  Englishmen  waste  themselves  on  a  single  enemy? 
If  they  fell  in  with  the  hostile  frigates  it  was  certain  each  man 
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wonld  '  take  his  bird ' ;  and  Nelson  added,  balf  laughing,  half 
vexed,  ^I  daie  say  you  oonsider  youiselves  a  couple  of  fine 
fellows,  and  when  you  get  away  from  me  you  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  but  think  youiselyes  wiser  than  I  am.'  Tb^  would 
take  on,  in  a  woid,  a  Frenchman  apiece,  and  think  any  oilier  plan 
ignoble. 

But  in  all  his  sea-fights.  Nelson,  with  the  true  genius  ol  a 
great  captain,  contrived  to  throw  the  whole  of  his  strength  on 
part  of  tiie  enemy's  force,  and  thus  destroy  him  in  detaiL 

If  the  plans  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar  are  recalled, 
it  will  be  seen  how,  under  widely  varying  conditions,  he  yet  soogbt 
and  reached  this  end.  At  the  Nile  he  found  the  French  fleet  anohcned 
in  one  long,  stately,  and  ordered  line.  With  the  swoop  of  a  hawk 
through  the  depths  of  air  upon  a  sparrow.  Nelson  struck  at  Us 
enemy ;  but  there  was  the  highest  art  in  his  swoop.  Half  Us 
ships  rounded  the  head  of  the  French  line  and  eloeed  in  on  tiie 
leading  ships  to  starboard ;  the  other  half  closed  on  the  same  shqs 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  rear  of  the  anchored  French  line  had 
to  look  on  while  the  ships  in  the  van  were  destroyed  in  succes&on 
by  an  overwhelming  force. 

At  Copenhagen  the  Danish  ships,  too,  were  moored  in  a  loog 
line,  and  no  fatal  gap  made  it  possible  for  the  British  ships  to  doaUe 
on  them.  But  Nelson  sought  the  same  end  as  at  the  Nile,  and 
with  an  even  finer  stroke  of  genius.  His  three  leading  ships  wea» 
to  pass  up  the  enemy's  line,  firing  as  they  went,  till  the  fifth  Dane 
was  reached.  The  leading  British  ship  was  then  to  anchor  by  tbe 
stem  and  close  with  its  immediate  opponent ;  the  two  ships  following 
were  to  pass  ahead  and  engage  the  sixth  and  seventh  ships  in  the 
Danish  line,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  British  ships  were  to  anchoi 
astern  of  number  one.  The  remainder  of  the  column  was  to  paM 
outside  the  engaged  ships,  each  closing  in  torn  on  its  immediate 
opponent  as  it  cleared  the  ship  ahead.  The  ingenuity  of  this 
plan  is  clear.  The  first  three  Danish  ships  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  a  whole  fleet ;  while  each  British  ship — except  the 
one  leading — ^would  be  covered  in  its  advance  till  it  reached  its 
particular  foe.  The  tail  of  the  Danish  line,  in  this  way,  would 
be  scorched  into  ruin  before  its  head  was  engaged ;  while  each 
British  ship,  as  soon  as  it  silenced  its  opponent,  was  to  slip  its  anchor 
and  move  ahead  to  help  its  sister-ships.  The  Danish  ships  in  tan 
would  thus  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 

A    mud-bank   destroyed  Nelson's  plan,  and  robbed  him  of 
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one-fourth  of  his  fleet  before  a  shot  was  fired ;  but  the  plan  itself 
was  masterlj. 

Nelson's  plan  at  Trafalgar,  again,  is  an  example  of  warlike  skill 
directed  to  the  same  end  whioh  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  The 
old  plan  of  sea-fight  was  for  two  great  fleets  elaborately  to  manoeuvre 
until  thdr  Hnee  were  exactly  parallel ;  then  they  closed,  ship  engaging 
with  ship.  The  process  was  tedious,  uncertain,  and  inefiective. 
Again  and  again  great  fleets  hung  in  sight  of  each  other  for  whole 
days  without  daring  to  close  as  the  lines  were  not  equal.  *  No  day 
can  be  long  enough,'  said  Nelson,  *  to  arrange  a  couple  of  fleets 
and  fight  a  decisive  battle  according  to  the  old  system.'  Nelson's 
QrigiDal  plan  for  Trafalgar  was  to  form  his  fleet  into  three  columns ; 
with  two  he  would  strike,  as  with  the  dart  of  parallel  boarding 
pikes,  at  chosen  points  in  the  long  line  of  the  enemy's  fleet ;  while 
the  third  column  would  hang  to  windward,  ready  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fight  at  the  vital  point  when  the  critical  moment  came. 
Nelson  on  the  morning  of  Trafalgar  simplified  his  method,  and 
led  down  upon  the  enemy's  line  in  two  columns.  The  lee  column, 
with  CoDiDgwood  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  at  its  head,  struck  and 
broke  the  Franco-Spanish  line  at  the  twelfth  ship  from  the 
rear.  The  weather  line,  with  Nelson  in  the  Victory  leading,  made 
a  feint  towards  the  enemy's  van,  so  as  to  cause  the  ships  to 
open;  then  swung  round  a  few  points  and  drove  into  the  line 
betwixt  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ships.  The  British  attack  was  not 
in  exactly  parallel  columns.  The  heads  of  the  two  lines  approached 
each  other,  giving  a  wedge-like  formation  to  the  attack.  And  at  the 
moment  of  impact  both  divisions  of  the  British  fleet  abandoned  the 
column  formation,  each  ship  pushing  forward  into  the  smoke  and 
thunder  of  the  battle  as  fast  as  possible,  and  acting  on  Lieutenant 
Oements'  principle  of  *to  every  man  his  bird.'  The  evidence 
shows  abundantly  how  Nelson's  plan  surprised  and  confounded 
the  enemy.  The  French  and  Spanish  captains  expected  a  line 
engagement ;  and  they  suddenly  found  the  British  ships  breaking 
with  the  crash  of  twin  thunderbolts  through  their  line,  and  dislo- 
cating it  into  helplessness.  Nelson's  stroke,  too,  left  one-third 
ol  the  enemy's  fleet,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air.  The  fleet  which 
was  weakest  in  numbers  was  actually  superior  in  strength  at 
the  fighting  point ;  and  this  represents  the  highest  triumph  of 
leadership. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Nelson's  plan  ought  not  to  have  taken 
his  enemy  by  surprise.    YiUeneuve  guessed  it,  and  guessed  it 
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with  almort  piophet-like  aocuiaoy.  He  had  not  stadied  in  vain 
Nelson's  battle  methods ;  and,  nearly  a  year  before,  when  patting 
out  from  Toulon,  he  issaed  a  memorandum  to  his  fleet  in  which 
he  says :  *  The  enemy  will  not  confine  themselves  to  forming  a  line 
of  battle  parallel  to  ours,  and  engaging  us  with  his  cannon  .  .  . 
but  will  endeavour  to  turn  our  rear,  to  pass  through  our  line, 
and  to  surround  and  reduce  with  his  own  such  of  the  ships 
as  he  may  succeed  in  cutting  ofi.'  These  words  describe  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  plan  on  which  Nelson  fought  Trafalgar. 
And  it  is  curious  that  the  admiral  who  guessed  Nelson's  tactics 
so  shrewdly  provided  against  them  so  ilL  He  advised  no  counter- 
stroke  ;  he  planned  no  effective  defence.  Under  such  conditions, 
he  told  his  fleet,  ^  a  captain  would  do  better  to  trust  to  his  courage 
than  to  the  signals  of  his  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  himself  en* 
gaged  and  covered  with  smoke,  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
able  to  make  them.'  Yilleneuve,  in  a  word,  surrendered  the  o£Boe 
of  Commander-in-Chief  exactly  when  it  was  most  wanted.  That 
he  guessed  Nelson's  plan  showed  insight ;  that  he  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  meeting  it  is  a  proof  that  he  lacked  the  qualities  of  a  great 
leader. 

Nelson's  strategy,  of  course,  involved  great  risks.  He 
adopting  on  sea  Napoleon's  favourite  tactics  on  land.  He 
attacking  a  far-extended  line  in  column  formation.  Such  an  attack 
always  failed  against  British  soldiers ;  the  far-stretching  but  un- 
shakable line  crushed  with  its  wide  front  of  fire  the  narrow  head 
of  the  column.  But  Nelson  knew  his  own  ships  and  men.  He  knew, 
too,  the  quaUty  of  his  enemy.  He  and  Collingwood  took  in  their 
own  persons  the  terrific  risks  of  this  mode  of  attack.  The  Victory 
and  the  Royal  Sovereign  were  the  two  spear-heads  of  the  British 
attack.  The  wind  was  light,  there  was  a  heavy  ground-swell,  and  the 
stately  ships  moved— or  rather  drifted  majestically— at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour  on  to  the  wide  front  of  the  enemy's  line.  On 
the  two  leading  British  ships  the  fire  of  nearly  half  the  enemy's  line 
was  concentrated,  and  they  might  well  have  been  destrojred.  Had  it 
been  a  British  line  on  which  French  or  Spanish  ships  were  moving 
in  the  same  formation,  and  at  the  same  rate,  the  leading  ships 
would  certainly  have  been  shattered  into  mere  wreck.  But 
Nelson  estimated  at  its  just  value  the  gunnery  of  his  enonies, 
and  took  the  risk  of  sailing  stem-on  to  the  broadsides  of  a  whole 
fleet. 

But  in  Nelson's  tactics,  when  forecasting  genius  had  done  its 
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work,  then  he  let  loose  his  men !  The  daring  and  enterprise  of  the 
individual  fighter  came  into  play.  At  Trafalgar — ^at  the  moment 
of  impact  betwixt  the  heads  of  the  British  columns  and  the  curving 
line  of  the  hostile  fleets— the  column  formation  was  abandoned, 
and  each  ship  pressed  forward  into  the  smoke  and  thunder 
of  the  battle  as  fast  as  possible.  Codrington's  phrase — '  we 
scrambled  into  battle  as  fast  as  we  could  '—describes  what  took 
place.  It  was  at  that  point  that  Nelson  himself  said  to  Hardy, 
*  It  doesn't  signify  which  we  run  on  board  of.  60  on  board  which 
you  please,  and  take  your  choice.'  The  business  of  the  admiral, 
in  a  word,  was  ended.  All  that  was  left  was  the  business  of  the 
6ghting-men  and  the  captains.  All  strategy  was  resolved  into 
the  signal '  Engage  enemy  more  closely,'  which  flew  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  Vidory,  and  in  the  injunction  ^  No  captain  can  do  wrong 
who  places  his  ship  alongside  that  of  the  enemy ' — ^Nelson's  heroic 
motd^ordre. 

Discussion,  however,  as  to  the  plan  of  Trafalgar  may  be  left 
to  the  experts.  The  *man  in  the  street'  does  not  so  much  as 
understand  the  question  of  whether  CoUingwood  led  do¥m  on  to 
the  enemy's  fleet  ^  in  line  of  bearing,'  or  *  in  line  ahead.'  It  is  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  Trafalgar  which  interests  the  world  to-day ; 
and  as  to  this  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Trafalgar  is  the  most 
stately,  impressive,  and,  in  a  sense,  artistic  sea-battle  the  world 
has  seen,  or  ever  will  see.  For  sea-warfare  to-day,  if  it  has  grown 
more  terrible,  has  certainly  grown  more  prosaic.  It  has  lost  its 
Btateliness,  its  colour,  its  air  of  majesty.  What  can  be  less  impres- 
sive for  the  artistic  imagination  than  the  modern  ironclad ;  the 
low  black  or  grey  hull,  the  three  squat  funnels,  the  naked  spars 
that  serve  for  masts ;  the  bare,  unsheltered  deck ;  the  rounded, 
inexpressive  stem?  A  column  of  modem  ironclads  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  procession  of  prize-fighters  stripped  for 
the  ling:  short-necked,  bullet-headed,  blunt-nosed,  with  mighty 
biceps  and  calves  which  suggest  CaUban  rather  than  Ariel  or  Apollo. 
There  is  strength  in  them ;  fighting  efficiency,  destractive  power 
at  its  highest.  It  is  probable  that  a  single  modem  battle-ship  of 
the  second  class  could  'take  on'  both  the  fleets  that  fought  at 
Trafalgar,  and— ^ven  sufficient  sea-room— <M)uld  sink  both  without 
having  her  paint  spoiled ;  without  even  coming  within  reach  of 
their  guns.  But  what  the  modem  fighting  ship  has  gained  in 
fighting  power,  it  has  lost  in  impressiveness  and  grace  of  aspect. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  majestic  than  the  aspect  of  one  of 
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the  great  fleets  that  Boglkh  admitab  led  to  fight  in  tiie  last  jein 
of  the  eighteenth  eentory.  The  tall  masts,  tbt  far-spread  yardB, 
the  skjrward-leaping  piles  of  canvas,  the  leaning  deck,  the  oastle- 
Uke  hull,  the  long,  curving  lines  of  guns  rising  above  each  other, 
the  flgored  stem— here  was  aH  the  glor7  of  majestic  form  and 
varied  colour !  When  two  fleets  of  such  ships  were  set  in  battle 
array  by  some  great  captain,  the  majesty  of  the  scene  was  over- 
whelming. And  this  is  the  spectacle  which  Trablgar  oflers.  It 
is  the  old,  picturesque,  and  majestic  sea-fighting  of  the  eighteenth 
century  at  its  highest  point.  The  sea  has  beheld  no  such  speotade 
since,  nor  ever  will  again. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  in  the  early  hours  of  October  21, 
1806,  looking  down,  say,  from  some  safe  high-soaring  baUoon  on 
that  great  spectacle.  The  sky  is  clear,  the  wind  is  soft  and  lig^t, 
there  is  a  ground-swell  in  the  sea  which  keeps  the  forest  of  taD 
masts  in  the  slowly  approaching  fleets  in  constant  moveznent. 
Villeneuve's  fleet  of  thirty-three  gigantic  ships  is  stretdied  in  a 
crescent-like  curve  running,  roughly,  from  south  to  north.  The 
fine  was  intended  to  be  straight,  but  the  fiunt  wind  gives  iitHe 
control  over  the  great  ships.  Spanish  and  French  seamanahip, 
moreover,  is  not  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the  ground-swell  explains 
the  curving,  half-moon-hke  shape  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  onrve 
in  the  centre  is  two — ^in  some  places  eveik  three— deep.  This  does 
not  happen  by  plan.  Chance  and  the  wind  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  done  better  for  the  enemy  than  their  own  seamanship.  This 
double — and  in  places  even  treble — ^formation  of  the  very  points 
in  the  line  at  which  Nelson  was  about  to  make  his  stroke,  was 
more  formidable  than  anything  that  Villeneuve  had  planned. 
Kelson  himself^  looking  at  the  formation  with  an  odd  relish  of 
artistic  approval,  said  to  Blackwood,  *They  put  a  good  iaoe 
upon  it.' 

Into  that  wide  and  threatening  curve  the  British  are  daiUng  in 
two  columns,  and  on  a  course  about  due  east.  One  majestic  ship 
leads  the  weather  line.  It  is  the  Victory,  flying  Nelson's  flag.  At 
a  distance  of,  say,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  is  the  lee  line,  with  CoUing- 
wood  in  the  Soyal  Sovereign  at  its  head.  It  is  scarcely  accurate 
to  call  the  two  British  divisions  *  columns,'  for  already  tibe  cohunn 
formation  has  been  lost.  The  moment  for  fighting  has  come,  and 
each  ship  is  pushing  into  the  fight  at  its  fastest  speed ;  each  captain 
is  looking  round  for  the  biggest  *  bird '  in  sight.  So  the  tail  of  eadh 
column  widens  into  a  cluster  of  ships  striving  to  outsail  each  other. 
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Bnt  a  edngle  proud  tod  stately  ship  stiU  leads  each  line.  The 
Vict&ry  is  perhaps  the  fastest  three-decker  flying  the  English  flag. 
The  Royal  Sovereign  is  new-coppered  and  clean.  No  ship  in  either 
oolnmn  can  ontssdl  these^  and  the  great  three-deckers  keep  their 
pezilons  lead. 

The  wind  is  faint,  and  the  approach  of  the  British  ships  is  slow, 
stately,  fate-like.  The  great  hulls  are  drifting  rather  than  suUng. 
Their  pace  is  slower  than  a  man's  walk,  or  not  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour.  Imagine  a  man  walking,  at  one-half  his 
natural  pace,  on  to  a  long  front  of  levelled  muskets,  and  up  to  the 
actual  touch  of  the  red  flame  from  their  muzzles!  This  is 
practically  what  Nelson  in  the  Victory  and  CoUingwood  in  the 
Royal  Sovereign  are  doing.  But  the  contrast  in  the  aspect  of  the 
two  fleets  at  this  moment  is  striking.  The  curved  and  double  Une 
of  the  aUies  has  all  the  impressiveness  which  belongs  to  great  size 
and  glowing  colours.  The  ships  are  gigantic ;  but  what  may  be 
called  their  colour-scheme  is  oddly  varied.  Some  ships  are  a 
funereal  and  unrelieved  black ;  some  are  black,  with  bands  of 
blood-Uke  red.  Ship  for  ship  they  are  certainly  bigger  than  the 
English ;  when,  later,  for  example,  the  Royal  Sovereign  lay  along- 
mde  the  Santa  Anna,  the  Spaniard  towered  above  her  like  a 
castle.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  looms  the 
Santiesima  Trinidada,  the  biggest  ship  at  that  moment  that 
the  sea  carries.  Its  hull  is  a  gleaming  structure  of  red  and  white, 
its  huge  bows  lift  high  in  air  a  vast  and  threatening  figure-head 
in  white. 

The  British  ships,  on  the  other  hand,  are  painted  uniformly 
in  black,  with  bands  of  yellow ;  their  topmasts  are  not  yet  struck, 
their  studding-sails  are  stretched  widely  out  beyond  the  hulls  that 
carry  them,  so  they  have  not  the  stripped  and  fighting  air  that 
a  British  fleet  going  to  battle  usually  has.  They  must  catch  every 
pulse  of  soft  wind  to  carry  them  down  on  to  the  enemy's  Une,  and 
every  indi  of  canvas  is  shown.  But  all  the  more  from  these  very 
oiroumstances  their  approach  has  an  air  of  majesty  indescribable. 
Oodrington  and  Yilleneuve  from  opposite  sides  have  described  the 
aspect  the  British  fleet  wore.  ^  I  suppose,'  says  Codrington,  '  no 
men  ever  saw  such  a  sight  as  we  did,  for  I  called  all  my  Ueutenants 
up  to  see  it.'  Yilleneuve  told  Blackwood  that  he  ^  never  saw  any- 
thing  like  the  irresistible  line  of  the  British  ships.  That  of  the 
Ftotofjf  supported  by  the  NepHines^d  T^mSraire  was  what  he  could 
not  have  foETmed  any  judgment  of .' 
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But  there  is  a  great  captain's  brain  behind  that  alow, 
impassive,  resistless  advance  of  the  two  British  lines  on  tiie 
enemy's  wide  front.  The  risks  of  the  movement  to  the  approach- 
ing Unes  of  ships,  it  is  true,  seem  overwhelming.  The  thirty* 
three  great  battle-ships  of  the  enemy,  with  their  swarm  of 
gallant  crews  and  forest  of  masts,  carry  more  than  three  thousand 
guns.  They  are,  in  effect,  a  curve  of  floating  batteries  nearly  four 
miles  long ;  and  the  ships,  drifting  stem-on  upon  that  wide  front 
of  fire,  have  no  defensive  armour.  They  are  nothing  better 
than  wooden  boxes.  A  main-deck  gun  will  send  its  iron  ball 
through  any  one  of  them  from  stem  to  stern.  The  Yiotory^  for 
example,  carries  1,000  men  between  its  low,  dark  decks,  and  there 
is  nothing  but  an  oak  plank  betwixt  them  and  the  fire  of  some 
twelve  great  battleships,  within  easy  hitting  reach. 

But  the  fleets  are  closing  on  each  other,  the  heads  of  the  British 
Unes  are  almost  within  gun-shot.  It  is  a  Uttle  after  twelve  o'clock, 
when  a  French  ship,  the  Fougueux^  fires  a  single  gun.  There  is  a 
pulse  of  white  smoke,  with  a  red  tongue  of  flame  at  its  hearty  and 
a  wave  of  deep  sound  rolls  far-heard  over  the  sea.  It  is  the  opening 
note  of  the  stormy  sjonphony  of  battle !  And  it  is  as  though  the 
red  darting  point  of  flame  from  that  single  gun  had  pricked  some 
nerve  cord  in  both  fleets.  There  are  tiny  black  balls  racing  at  the 
same  moment  to  the  masts  of  every  ship.  They  break  into  a  flutter 
of  vivid  colour.  The  white  flag,  or  St.  George's  ensign,  flies  from 
every  English  topmast,  while,  in  addition,  the  Union  Jack  flutters 
from  the  maintopmast-stay,  and  another  from  the  foretop-gallant- 
stay  of  each  ship.  The  Victory's  maintopmast  carries  Nelson's 
standing  battle-signal,  "Engage  the  enemy  more  closely.'  The 
combined  fleets,  too,  have  hoisted  all  their  flags,  while  to  the  spanker- 
boom  of  each  Spanish  ship  climbs  a  huge  wooden  cross.  The  sudden 
flush  of  colour — the  flame  of  white  and  blue  and  red — ^which  runs 
do¥m  each  British  column,  and  spreads  from  end  to  end  of  the 
curved  line  of  the  opposing  fleet,  makes  a  gallant  show.  It  is  s 
challenge  !  To  keep  these  bits  of  silk  and  cotton  flying,  or  to  pull 
them  down  from  the  topmast  of  their  enemy's  ships,  how  many 
brave  men  will  die  to-day ! 

Now  that  section  of  the  enemy's  line  upon  which  the  Boyal 
Sovereign  is  moving  breaks  into  fire.  The  guns  of  that  period  had 
no  great  range,  lliey  could  not,  like  the  gun-fire  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  smite  their  enemy  across  five 
miles  of  space.    The  guns  with  which  Trafalgar  was  fought  had  not 
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a  range  of  more  than  1,000  yards,  but  within  that  distance  they 
oonld  hit  hard.  And  the  Royal  Sovereign,  as  she  moves  into  range, 
is  soonrged  with  flying  iron.  Her  sails  are  torn,  her  rigging  cut, 
her  decks  are  strewn  with  killed  and  wounded.  But  her  spars  still 
stand.  She  takes  her  punishment  coolly  and  gallantly,  makes  no 
answer,  but  holds  steadfastly  on  her  course.  CoUingwood,  with  a 
good  commander's  care  for  his  men,  has  ordered  them  to  He  down. 
Throughout  the  great  vessel  is  the  discipUned  order  of  a  battle-ship 
at  quarters ;  but  behind  each  gun  its  crew  Ues  prostrate.  Along 
the  dimly  lit  decks  the  only  standing  figures  are  those  of  the 
officers. 

Presently  a  single  gun  from  the  bows  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  is 
fired,  but  this  is  only  intended  to  supply  a  screen  of  smoke  for  the 
ship,  and  so  spoil  the  enemy's  mark.  Onward  she  comes  in  silence, 
sore  hit  by  the  fire  poured  upon  her,  but  making  no  reply.  Suddenly 
she  cuts  her  studding-sails  adrift,  and  they  fall,  a  cloud  of  white 
canvas,  into  the  sea.  It  has  the  oddest  suggestion  of  a  man  throw- 
ing ofi  his  coat !  She  is  stripping  for  the  fight,  stripping  as  with 
a  gesture,  and  each  British  ship,  as  it  moves  into  the  battle,  follows 
her  example.  It  is  no  moment  for  saving  canvas.  The  great  ship 
drifts  now  into  the  smoke,  but  her  tall  masts  still  make  her  track 
visible.  The  ships  that  have  been  firing  on  her  are  within  stroke 
of  her  guns,  but  still  the  Royal  Sovereign  makes  no  sign.  How 
stern  and  cool  must  be  the  discipUne  which  keeps  those  lines  of 
guns  silent !  CoUingwood's  mark  is  plainly  the  great  Santa  Anna, 
the  biggest  ship  in  that  part  of  the  line.  But  the  ship  astern  of 
her  has  closed  up,  so  as  to  fill  the  narrow  gap  for  which  the  Royal 
Sovereign  is  aiming.  Still  the  British  ship  comes  on  with  an 
uncomfortable  air  of  purpose.  CoUingwood  has  told  his  captain 
to  steer  dead  for  the  Frenchman's  bowsprit  and  carry  it  away. 
He  must  make  a  passage  if  he  cannot  find  one.  The  Frenchman, 
however,  shrinks  from  the  shock;  she  backs  her  main  topsail, 
goes  slowly  astern,  and  the  great  hull  of  the  British  ship  finds 
room.  She  swings  with  slow  and  stately  movement  under  the 
stem  of  the  great  Spanish  three-decker,  and,  as  she  swings,  a  line 
of  darting  points  of  flame  break  from  her  side.  They  seem  to 
scorch  with  thmr  fire  the  high,  gilded  stem  of  the  Spaniard,  for 
the  ships  are  almost  touching.  The  sound  of  that  broadside  rolls 
over  the  sea  with  a  deeper  note  than  any  yet  heard.  That  one, 
cruel,  overwhelming  broadside  has  practicdly  destroyed  the  great 
Spaniard.    It  dismantles  fourteen  of  her  guns  and  strikes  down 
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nrarlj  half  of  her  crew.    The  proudest  ship  in  the  Spanirii  fine  10 
»  wreck  I    A  tmgle  stroke  has  tombled  her  into  min ! 

Bat  the  British  have  no  monopoly  of  hard  hitting ;  thne  are 
brave  men  behind  the  French  gtins»  and  as  the  Bofftd  Socmeign 
swings  slowly  roond  alongside  the  Fo^tgueux  that  ship  discharges 
a  farioas  broadside.  As  it  smites  the  fiojfoIjSbiMr^ijriil^great^^ 
seems  to  heel  over  from  the  stroke,  the  taU  masts  swinging  in  a 
visible  arc.  Bnt  the  other  British  ships  are  moving  into  the  fight, 
ships  with  names  more  famoos  than  any  to  be  found  in  tibe  oata- 
logae  of  the  ships  in  the  Iliadr— the  BeUMe,  the  Bevemge,  tiie 
PohfjAemus^  the  Mars,  the  Tonnanty  the  BdlerojjJum.  They  drifts 
tall  and  stately  shapes,  through  the  smoke,  the  silence  of  diseiplined 
order  Ijdng  on  all  their  decks.  It  is  a  column  of  giants  moving 
slowly  to  battle.  But  as  each  ship  closes  with  its  chosen  opponent 
the  deep  voices  of  new  broadsides  roU  out.  The  tumult  of  the  battle 
deepens.  In  that  vortex  of  eddying  smolra,  and  red,  dartuQg 
flames,  French  and  Spanish  and  British  are  striving  manfully 
for  victory. 

But  let  the  fortunes  of  the  other  column,  with  the  proud  figure 
of  the  Victory  leading,  be  followed  for  a  moment.  As  she  comes 
on,  a  French  ship — ^it  is  the  Buoentaure,  Yilleneuve's  flagship — fires 
a  single  gun.  It  is  a  cool,  deliberate  shot,  aimed  at  the  broad 
mark  offered  by  the  British  three-decker  with  her  widespread 
studding-sails.  Three  ndnutes  later  comes  a  seoond  shot,  than  a 
third.  Two  other  ships  fire  single  shots  in  the  same  fashion  at  tfadr 
oncoming  enemy.  The  shots  are  mere  tests  of  distance,  and  the 
coolness  and  deliberation  with  which  they  are  fired  shows  that 
there  is  discipline  on  the  enemy's  decks.  They  do  not  intend  to 
waste  their  broadsides ! 

At  last  a  shot  strikes  the  full  curve  of  the  Vidofy^s  topsail  and 
rends  it.  A  couple  of  minutes'  mlence  follows ;  but  the  Frendi 
know  that  their  foe  is  within  range.  That  gap  in  the  English  topsail 
is  a  signal  read  by  thousands  of  eyes ;  and  suddenly,  as  if  by  word 
of  command,  all  the  ships  whose  guns  bear  on  the  Victory  break 
into  a  tempest  of  fire.  Never  before,  perhaps,  has  so  much  flying 
iron  been  poured  at  once  on  a  single  ship !  Her  sails  are  torn,  her 
topmast  is  shot  away,  her  wheel  is  knocked  to  atoms ;  a  single 
double'*headed  shot  slays  eight  marines  on  the  poop.  The  Ftotofy't 
upper  deck  is  strewn  with  fallen  bodies ;  the  air  is  full  of  flying 
splinters;  some  fifty  officers  and  men  are  killed  or  wounded. 
Tet  the  Ftotoy  does  not  fire  a  shoti    The  English  flag^ahip  haa  no 
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iKied  to  cut  away  her  stadding-sails ;  the  enemy's  sliot  repden 
that  service.  AU  the  saik  on  the  foremast  hang  in  rags ;  for  the 
enemy  are  aiming  principally  at  the  VidUmfs  masts.  Still  the 
craelly  torn  ship  comes  slowly  on.  A  dieadfal  silence  lies  on  all 
her  decks.  Nothing  stops  her.  She  moves  into  the  battle  like  an 
inevitable  fate. 

Her  stem  at  last  is  thrust  into  the  dense  line  of  the  enemy ; 
she  swings  so  as  to  pass  under  the  stem  of  the  Buoevdaure.  A  big 
French  ship  is  moving  up  as  if  to  close  the  gap ;  but  still  the  Ytdory 
comes  on.  Then  the  Frenchman  ranging  up  to  dose  the  interval 
gives  way,  so  that  the  Victory  finds  a  narrow  gap  into  which  she 
thrusts  herself.  She  is  rounding-to  under  the  tall  stem  of  the 
BwxmUawte'y  it  is  the  ship  which,  though  Nelson  knows  it  not, 
carries  YiUeneuve,  and  the  two  admirals  are  at  fingeis'  touch. 
The  high,  carved  stem  of  the  BucenUmre  towers  above  the  decks  of 
the  Victory,  and  the  ships  are  so  near  that  the  French  ensign  trailing 
from  the  BiicenJUmre^a  peak,  if  a  pufi  of  wind  had  lifted  it,  might 
have  been  grasped  from  the  Victory* a  poop.  Then,  as  the  British 
ship  moves  slowly  past,  her  guns  speak !  There  are  fifty  of  them, 
and  each  bending  gunner  could  almost  have  touched  with  his  lin- 
stock the  gilded  carving  of  the  enemy's  ship.  The  long,  deep, 
rending  sound  of  that  broadside  as  it  smites  the  great  Frenchman 
tells  the  mischief  it  has  wrought.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  single 
broadside  so  destmctive !  It  dismantles  twenty  guns,  and  slays 
or  wounds  more  than  four  hundred  men.  The  French  admiral  is 
smitten  out  of  the  fight  with  a  single  blow ;  the  great  Bucentawe 
is  a  wreck. 

A  British  ship  with  an  inunortal  name,  the  '  Fighting  Thn/hroH/rt^ 
follows,  and  f  close  on  her  come  the  Jfefptuw^  the  Britannia,  the 
Leviathan.  As  they  add  themselves  to  ^e  mUSe  how  the  sound 
of  the  fight  deepens !  Above  the  continent  of  smoke  the  heads  of 
the  tall  masts  can  be  seen,  but  more  th^  one  suddenly,  as  if  smitten 
by  a  thunderbolt,  is  snapped  shortjKnd  vanishes.  The  whole 
crowded  mass  of  contending  ships  around  the  Victory  is  one  flaming 
ridge  of  battle,  a  grinding  tangle  of  masts  and  yards  and  hulls, 
whila  through  the  mass  run  every  instant  pulses  of  flame  and 
sound  and  smoke.    The  guns  are  doing  their  fiercest  work. 

Presently,  as  the  spectator  watches,  the  aspect  of  the  battle 
changes.  The  long,  curving  line  of  the  allied  fleet  is  rent ;  but  not 
yet,  it  is  curious  to  note,  at  the  point  of  actual  fighting.  The  British 
9hipsb%V9  broken  into  the  line,  or  through  it;  but  they  hc^ve  not,  at 
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the  point  where  the  fighting  rages,  rent  it  aBonder.  Behind  the  heads 
of  the  two  British  columns,  indeed,  the  enemy's  ships  are  thickest. 
Frenchman  and  Spaniard  have  crowded  together  at  this  point  as  if 
for  mutual  protection,  or  by  some  gallant  impulse  closing  to  meet 
the  terrible  thrust  of  the  British  columns.  But  the  allied  line  is 
smitten  at  two  points,  separated  from  each  other  by  neariy  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile;  and  the  contraction  of  the  enemy's  line  at 
these  two  points  of  attack  dislocates  it.  The  centre  and  rear  ars 
gathered  in  two  confused  clusters  at  the  points  where  CbUingwood 
and  Nelson  have  broken  in,  and  a  gap  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide  is  torn  in  the  very  centre  of  Villeneuve's  line.  And  the 
van  meanwhile  has  sailed,  or  drifted,  on  its  course.  It  is  ^  in  the 
ab ' ;  the  enemy's  line  is  broken  into  three.  The  fight  is  no 
longer  a  contest  betwixt  line  and  columns.  There  are  two 
tangled  distracted  clusters  of  mighty  ships  wrapped  in  smoke; 
but  Nelson  with  the  whole  of  his  force  has  fallen  upon  two-thirds 
of  the  enemy's  ships  and  is  destroying  them. 

The  spectator  can  still  watch  the  ruin  and  havoc  wrought  by 
the  fierce  moments.  A  great  fleet  is  crumbling  into  rain.  Hiddea 
beneath  that  pall  of  smoke  what  tragedies  are  taking  place  ;  what 
heights  of  self-forgetting  courage  are  reached !  The  world  will  see 
other  sea-fights,  but  never  one  like  this,  so  close,  so  swift,  and  with  so 
much  in  it  of  the  personal  element.  And  what  may  be  called  the 
pace  of  the  battle — ^the  swiftness  with  which  incident  follows  incident 
— ^is  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  war.  The  first  gon  was 
fired  at  12.16 ;  at  12.22 — or  only  seven  minutes  after  the  French 
guns  opened  on  him — GoUingwood  with  the  British  ships  nearest 
to  him  was  through  the  enemy's  line.  Only  one  brief  minute  later— 
or  at  12.23  by  the  log  of  the  Euryahis — ^Nelson  is  in  the  fight  and  is 
pouring  his  first  dreadful  broadside  into  the  stem  of  ViUeneuve's 
flag-ship ;  two  minutes  later  the  French  and  Spanish  topmasts 
begin  to  fall ;  at  1.32 — or  sixty-seven  minutes  after  the  first  gon 
was  fired — Blackwood  reports  ^the  centre  and  rear  of  enemy's 
line  to  be  hard  pressed  in  action.'  The  fate  of  the  battle  is  prac- 
tically settled.  Already  some  of  the  enemy's  ships  have  struck. 
The  swift  moments  run  on,  and  the  pulses  of  the  great  fight 
keep  time  with  them.  The  advantage  is  not  all  on  one  side.  At 
2.36,  for  example,  or  less  than  two  hours  from  the  moment 
when,  a  shape  of  majestic  pride,  the  Boyal  Sovereign  moved  into 
the  zone  of  the  enemy's  fire,  she  lies  a  mastless  and  helpless  hulk. 
She  has  done  her  work ;  but  she  has  paid  a  terrible  price  for  it. 
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There  is  at  this  moment  a  flatter  of  flags  on  the  masthead  of  the 
VicUmf — for  Nelson  has  a  great  captain's  watchful  vision — and  a 
frigate,  it  is  the  EwryaiuB^  comes  down  with  every  inch  of  canvas 
set,  groping  her  way  through  the  smoke,  to  take  the  battered  hull 
of  the  Boyal  Sovereign  in  tow,  so  that  her  broadsides — the  mighty 
ship  can  still  fight  tiiough  she  cannot  sail— bear  upon  the  enemy's 
ships  within  her  reach. 

Many  of  the  incidents  at  this  stage  of  the  fight  are  of  thrilling 
interest.  The  BeOes^fe  has  fought  a  magnificent  fight ;  at  one  time 
so  fewer  than  four  great  ships  were  pouring  their  fire  simultaneously 
upon  her.  Her  masts  are  shot  away,  the  wreck  of  the  mizzen-mast 
falling  on  her  after-guns  and  throwing  them  out  of  action.  A  count 
of  the  enemy's  ships  which  in  turn  blasted  the  ill-fated  BeUeisle  with 
their  fire  covers  nearly  one-third  of  the  allied  fleets !  At  2.10  she  Ues 
with  the  AchiUe — one  of  the  most  formidable  ships  in  the  enemy's 
line — on  her  larboard  quarter,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  endures  a 
raking  fire  without  being  able  to  reply  to  the  tempest  of  shot  with  a 
single  gun.  At  2.30  another  Frenchman,  the  Neptune,  places 
herself  across  the  starboard  bow  of  the  BeUeisle,  and  the  British 
ship  is  thus  smitten  by  two  raking  fires  at  once.  Half  an  hour 
later  another  British  ship,  the  Polyphemus,  takes  ofi  the  Neptune, 
and  at  3.26  the  Swiftaure,  passing  astern  of  the  long-tormented 
BeJIeisle,  takes  in  hand  the  AchiUe.  As  the  Smftsure  with  a  slow, 
majestic  movement  passes  under  the  stem  of  the  BeUeisle  her  crew 
brMk  into  a  sudden  involuntary  tumult  of  cheers ;  sjonpathy  with 
the  gallant  ship,  and  pride  in  her  enduring  patience  taking  that  mode 
of  expression.  From  the  stump  of  the  BeUeisle^s  mizzen-mast  her 
ensign  still  flutters,  and  above  the  wrecked  bulwarks,  as  the  Swift- 
sure  moves  slowly  by,  a  pike  is  brandished  with  a  Union  Jack  at 
its  end.  No  wonder  the  men  of  the  Sunftsure  cheer  at  the  sight ! 
And  while  they  cheer  there  comes  back  from  the  much-enduring 
BeOeisk  an  answering  shout — faint,  indeed,  for  many  lie  dead  on  her 
decks— but  yet  stem  and  exultant. 

The  BeUeisle  has  not  fought  in  vain,  and  now  that  the  AchiUe 
is  being  pounded  satisfactorily  by  the  Sunftsure,  the  sorely 
wounded  British  ship  proceeds  to  gather  in  her  reward.  She 
has  compelled  her  nearest  foe,  an  80-gun  ship,  to  strike,  and  in 
the  BeUeisWs  one  remaining  boat  which  can  still  float  an  officer 
and  half  a  dozen  marines  pull  ofi  to  take  possession  of  the  prize. 

An  incident  of  a  sensational  sort  marks  the  moment  when 
the   gigantic   Saniissima   Trinidada   is  vanquished.    The   huge 
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Spaniard,  with  her  white  figure-head  and  lines  of  orimflon,  has  a 
curious  attraction  for  the  British  ships.  One  after  another  struggles 
within  hitting  distance  of  her,  and  smites  her  with  broadsides.  She 
is  the  biggest  *  bird '  in  the  whole  smoky  horizon  of  the  battle, 
and  each  captain  is  anxious  to  bag  her.  The  little  Africa  actoallj 
sends  a  boat  with  half  a  dozen  men  to  take  possession  of  her  before 
she  has  surrendered.  By  2.30  the  much-shot-at  Spaniard  is  prao* 
tioally  a  wreck,  with  one  British  ship  hanging  on  her  bow  and 
another  on  her  quarter.  The  heavy  ground-swell  passes  nader  the 
ships ;  and  a  British  officer,  at  that  moment  busy  direding  the 
guns  of  his  division  on  the  unhappy  Spaniard,  describes  the  speo- 
tacle.  The  great  hull  rolls  heavily  to  leeward,  and  as  she  swings 
with  equal  slowness  back  to  windward,  all  her  masts  go  by  the 
board.  '  Her  royals  were  sheeted  home  but  lowered,  but  her  top- 
sails had  every  reef  out,  and,'  sajrs  the  writer,  ^  the  falling  of 
this  majestic  mass  of  spars,  sails,  and  rigging,  plunging  into  the 
water  at  the  muzzles  of  our  guns,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
sights  I  ever  beheld.'  A  moment  later  the  English  flag  is  throit 
over  the  lee  gangway  of  the  Spaniard ;  her  fighting  days  are  over. 
She  has  fired  her  last  gun ! 

This  is  not  a  battle  spread  through  days.  It  is  compressed 
almost  into  minutes.  The  first  shot  was  fired  at  12.15 ;  before 
three  o'clock  flag  after  flag  is  going  down;  a  great  fleet  ii 
crumbling  into  ruin.    By  5.30  o'clock  all  is  over. 

The  puzzle — ^in  a  sense  the  scandal — of  Trafalgar  on  the  side 
of  the  allies  is  the  part  played  in  the  fight  by  their  van.  Up  to 
2.30  it  hung  off,  though  visibly  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  fleet  to 
which  it  belonged  was  being  destroyed.  At  1.45  the  rear-admizai 
— Dumanoir — signalled  to  his  chief  that  the  van  ^  had  no  enemy 
to  contend  with.'  And  yet  within  eight  to  its  rear  its  sister-ahipe 
were  being  destroyed !  At  1.50  Villeneuve  signalled  to  his  van 
the  order  that  ^  the  ships  which  from  their  present  position  are  not 
engaging  are  to  take  such  a  position  as  will  bring  them  most  quiddj 
to  action ' ;  but  that  call  from  the  sore-pressed  admiral  was  very 
lingeringly  obeyed.  At  2.30 — or  forty  minutes  after  the  signal— 
the  ships  in  the  van  came  slowly,  and  in  a  disorderly  fauhimi, 
about.  The  wind  was  light;  but  if  it  was  strong  enough 
to  carry  Nelson  and  CoUingwood  into  the  enemy's  line,  it  ought 
to  have  had  sufficient  force  to  bring  Dumanoir  to  the  help  ol  hia 
chief.  There  were  ten  great  ships  under  his  command — a  force 
sufficient,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  changejthe  whole  fortone 
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of  battle.  But  the  wind  is  light.  They  are  divided  in  purpose. 
Five  keep  away  slowly,  as  though  to  follow  Admiral  Qravina, 
who,  in  tiie  unadorned  prose  of  James,  ^was  then  to  leeward  of 
the  rear  in  the  act  of  making  ofi.'  Five  under  Dumanoir  himself 
drift  slowly  past  the  centre  of  the  fight,  firing  at  both  the  disabled 
British  and  their  mastless  prizes  as  they  pass  them.  With  a 
splutter  of  broadsides  they  thus  drift  slowly  out  of  the  fight.  As 
they  move  away  they  give  the  two  rearmost  ships  in  Collingwood's 
division — ^the  Minotaur  and  the  Spartiate — ^a  chance.  They  fire 
heavily  into  Dumanoir's  ships  as  they  go  slowly  past,  but  a  fine 
Spaniard — ^an  80-gun  ship,  the  Neptune — ^is  much  to  the  rear,  and  on 
her  the  British  ships  are  able  to  close  and  compel  her  to  strike 
her  flag. 

The  battle  is  now  drawing  to  its  close.  The  British  fire  is  too 
fierce,  sustained,  and  overwhelming  for  Frenchman  and  Spaniard, 
Masts  and  yards  go  down,  bulwarks  are  torn  to  splinters,  guns  are 
dismantled ;  the  low  decks,  full  of  strangling  smoke,  are  strewn  with 
the  dead  or  dying.  The  allies  have  the  advantage,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  all  the  material  elements  of  war.  They  count  more  men,  more 
gons,  more  ships  than  their  foes.  But  it  is  the  energy  of  *  the  man 
behind  the  gun '  in  this,  as  in  all  battles,  which  is  decisive. 

At  6.20  the  black  landscape  of  the  battle  is  suddenly  lit  up  at 
its  very  heart  by  a  vast  flash  of  red  flame.  It  is  the  AchiUe,  one  of 
the  finest  ships  in  the  three  fleets,  which  has  been  burning  for  half 
an  hour  and  has  been  sorely  pelted  by  British  shot  while  she  burned ; 
till  at  last,  like  the  Orient  at  the  Nile,  she  blows  up,  with  a  sound 
that  for  a  moment  drowns  all  tumult  of  the  fight.  It  is  the  last 
loud  note  in  the  stormy  orchestra  of  the  battle.  At  12.15,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  first  gun  was  heard ;  at  5.20  the  terrific  blast  of  the 
exploding  AchiUe  fills  sea  and  sky.  Packed  into  the  brief  space 
betwixt  those  two  sounds  is  a  drama  so  mighty ! 

One  quaint  record  in  the  log  of  the  Eurycdus  follows.  At  5.25, 
while  the  sound  of  the  exploding  AchiUe  had  scarcely  died  away, 
*  observed  the  Vidory^s  mizzen-mast  go  overboard;  about  which 
time  the  firing  ceased,  leaving  the  English  fleet  conquerors.'  It 
was  as  though  the  sudden  fall  of  the  Vidory^s  tall  mast  was  the 
sweep  of  some  great  conductor's  signal,  stilling  into  silence  the  fierce 
orchestra  which  had  fiUed  sea  and  sky  with  loud  music  for  the  last 
five  hou!rs ! 

Trafalgar  is  an  English  victory,  the  greatest  victory  British 
eeamen  ever  won;  but  at  what  price  it  was  won!    The  Soyai 
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Sovereign^  whicli  led  one  colamn  to  the  fight,  lias  been  almost 
destroyed.  CoUingwood  has  finished  his  work;  of  the  nineteen 
enemy's  ships  he  took  in  hand  eleven  have  been  captured,  one  has 
been  blown  np,  seven  are  in  flight ;  but  his  own  ship  is  a  mastless 
and  shot-torn  hull,  and  CoUingwood  has  to  hoist  his  flag  on  the 
Euryalus.  The  Victory  has  played  an  almost  fiercer  part,  and 
has  fared  more  cruelly,  than .  even  the  Soyal  Sovereign.  In  her 
black  cockpit,  with  the  wounded  or  the  dead  on  all  sides  of  him, 
Nelson  is  dying.  His  naked  body  is  barely  covered  by  a  sheet 
which  his  restless  hands  continually  thrust  away.  He  is  consumed 
with  thirst ;  he  gasps  for  air.  ^  Fan,  fan,'  he  whispers  again  and 
again.  What  a  satire  on  human  greatness  is  the  spectacle  of  the 
victor  in  that  mighty  fight  lying  there,  as  the  last  sounds  of  tiie 
battle  which  gave  him  inmiortal  fame  are  dying  away!  Then 
comes  the  memorable  '  Kiss  me.  Hardy ! '  In  Nelson  strange 
opposites  meet.  Behind  the  brain  that  planned  Trafalgar,  and 
so  won  it  before  it  was  fought;  behind  the  force  of  heroic  will 
which  took  the  British  fleet  into  action  so  proudly,  is  the  tender- 
ness, the  hunger  for  human  sympathy,  which  are  natural  in  a  woman. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  tell  afresh  the  immortal  story  of  that  dying 
scene  which  robbed  England  not  only  of  her  greatest  seaman,  bat 
of  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  in  her  history.  We  may  fitly 
borrow  for  Nelson  TennyBon's  lines  for  the  most  famous  of 
British  soldiers : 

O  fairn  at  length  th&t  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  f our-sqaaie  to  all  the  winds  that  blew  1 

Trafalgar,  it  may  be  added,  was  a  French  defeat ;  but  in  no 
other  sea  battle  ever  fought  does  French  courage  shine  more 
brightly  than  on  that  fatal  October  21.  What  finer  record  of 
endurance  and  courage  is  imaginable  than  that  of  the  Redotdaitle ! 
She  was  only  a  74-gun  ship ;  she  had  the  Victory  of  100  guns 
on  one  side,  and  the  Timiraire  of  98  on  the  other.  These  ships, 
it  is  true,  were  able  to  devote  only  a  part  of  their  attack  to 
the  Bedoutable ;  but  this  was  enough  to  silence,  almost  at  a  stroke, 
all  her  main-deck  guns.  Yet  she  remained  unsubdued.  With  the 
musketry  from  her  tops  she  still  fought  Nelson's  flag-ship,  and  so 
scourged  the  upper  decks  of  the  Victory  that  at  last,  with  tilieir  very 
emptiness,  they  drew  the  Redoutable  into  a  gallant-~or  rather  an 
almost  incredibly  audacious — ^attempt  to  carry  the  English  flag-ship 
by  boarding.    TheBedoutable  had  a  crew  of  640  men,  and  when  the 
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fight  ended  five  out  of  every  six  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  only 
thirty-five  survived  to  be  carried  as  prisoners  to  England.  French 
historians,  oddly  enough,  recall  with  yet  higher  pride  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Intripide ;  the  only  ship,  they  claim,  known  to  naval 
history  which  bore  in  succession  the  fire  of  five  English  ships  bigger 
than  herself !  The  Africa,  the  Leviathan,  the  Ajax,  the  Agamemnon^ 
the  Orion,  all  had  a  turn  at  the  Intripide  before  she  struck. 

Night  is  now  gathering  over  the  mastless,  battered  ships,  with 
their  sad  freight  of  the  slain,  the  dying,  the  wounded ;  and  with 
the  night  came  tempest,  a  furious  south-easter.  All  that  black 
night,  while  the  tempest  hooted  above  them,  the  great  hulls 
rolled  in  the  furious  seas,  while  a  hostile  coast  and  the  ree&  of 
Trafalgar  were  under  their  lee.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  each  scanty  British  prize  crew,  a  handful  of  men, 
themselves  exhausted  by  the  passion  and  strain  of  a  great  fight,  in 
charge  of  a  shot-torn  hulk,  with  masts  gone  and  wheel  destroyed,  and 
perhaps  500  prisoners  on  board.  Not  seldom,  indeed,  the  British 
Jacks  got  at  the  stores  of  the  Spaniard  or  Frenchman  on  which  they 
happened  to  be,  and  took  refuge  in  mere  drunkenness.  Nelson's  fore- 
casting brain  had  provided  for  the  risks  of  a  storm  breaking  on  the 
disabled  victors  and  their  prizes ;  hence  his  dying  whisper, '  Anchor, 
Hardy,  anchor.'  But  CoUingwood  refused  to  adopt  that  plan,  and 
one  by  one  the  prizes,  won  with  so  much  heroism  and  at  such  a 
cost  of  blood,  were  abandoned.  What  would  not  England  have 
given  to  have  had  such  prizes  as  the  Bedoutable,  the  stately  Santis- 
iima  Trinidada,  the  BucenUiure  that  carried  Villeneuve's  flag,  or 
the  SofUa  Anna,  CoUingwood's  great  prize,  lying  in  Portsmouth ! 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  One  after  another  the  prizes  sank,  or  were 
abandoned  and  destroyed  by  their  captors.  In  sight  of  Cadiz 
Blackwood  himself  set  fire  to  the  huge  Santissima  Trinidada. 
Yilleneuve  stood  at  the  side  of  Blackwood  and  watched  the  burning 
ship,  with  what  eyes  may  be  imagined. 

What  was  the  gain  of  Trafalgar  to  Great  Britain  ?  Of  all  the 
prizes  of  the  battle  only  four  reached  British  ports.  It  is  a  blunder, 
which  the  mere  dates  in  the  almanac  refute,  to  say  that  the  great 
fi{  -t  saved  England  from  invasion.  Calder's  indecisive  fight  of 
Ji  e  22  was  treated  in  England  itself  as  a  failure,  well-nigh  a 
di  ;race ;  but  it  turned  Yilleneuve  back  to  Vigo,  and  destroyed 
til  b  concentration  of  French  fleets  in  the  narrow  waters  which 
w  to  give  Napoleon  the  ^  six  hours'  mastery  of  the  Straits  of 
D    'er '  which  was  all  he  asked  for  the  invasion  and  overthrow  of 
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Great  Britain.  The  camp  at  Boulogne  was  bioken  np,  and 
Napoleon's  veteraDs  were  moving  along  a  hundred  loada  to  quite 
other  adventures  than  the  invasion  of  England,  long  before  Tra&lgar 
was  fought.  But  Nelson's  great  victory  gave  the  English  the 
uncontested  queenship  of  the  seas.  It  destroyed  for  a  whole 
generation  the  naval  power  of  France  and  Spain;  and  for  the 
British  race  it  created  an  heroic  tradition  which  will  survive  as 
long  as  the  race  itself  to  which  Nelson  belonged. 
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Thk  county  of  Glamorgan,  if  not  the  whole  of  South  Wales,  is 
vaguely  believed  by  many  intelligent  Saxons  to  lie  beneath  a 
oloud  of  smoke  by  day  and  a  blaze  of  fire  by  night.  That  a  mere 
insignificant  fraction  of  South  Wales,  outside  the  county  we  are 
ooncemed  with,  unless  Monmouth  be  accounted  Welsh,  is  subject 
to  such  industrial  defilement  is  of  no  consequence  here.  But 
there  will  be  more  relevancy  in  the  reminder  that  about  one-half 
even  of  Glamorgan  is  as  virgin  in  this  respect  as  Herefordshire 
or  Cardigan.  Most  of  its  seaboard  region,  known  as  '  The  Vale,' 
together  with  Gower,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  is  thus  Arcadian ; 
while  considerable  tracts  of  its  mountain  regions  are  still  lonely 
grouse-moors,  or  wooded  gorges,  quite  silent  but  for  the  music  of 
pellucid  trout-streams.  Perhaps  even  so  much  is  superfluous. 
For,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  neighbouring  county  of  Brecon, 
which  more  nearly  approaches  the  beauty  and  distinction  of  North 
Wales  and  the  Lake  district  than  any  other  equal  area  south  of 
the  Clyde,  remains  virtually  undiscovered,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Saxons  will  go  a-touring  in  Glamorgan.  Smirched,  however,  by 
the  wealth  of  its  own  mineral  abundance  as  the  old  kingdom  of 
Morganwg  now  undoubtedly  is,  even  to  the  Vale  of  Neath,  the 
greatest  glory  of  its  pristine  period,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  old  horseback  or  knapsack  tourists  who  visited  Wales  in  the  late 
eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century  regarded  their  achievement 
as  quite  incomplete  till  they  had  gazed  upon  this  even  yet  glorious 
scene.  Riding  or  tramping  from  the  North,  crossing  between  the 
Carmarthen  Vans  and  the  Brecon  beacons — ^which,it  may  be  noted, 
are  about  the  height  of  Cader  Idris — ^these  enterprising  old-timers 
passed  down  the  still  far-reaching  solitudes  of  Ystradf elite  to  the 
Mecca  of  their  day,  the  hamlet  of  Font-neath-Vaughan — and  they 
had  their  reward  in  every  mile.  Thence  they  clambered  upward 
to  the  mighty  limestone  block  of  Craig-y-Dinas,  reared  by  super- 
natural agency  over  the  gloomy  cavern  where  Arthur  and  his 
knights  still  lie  sleeping.  From  the  level  grassy  crown  of  this 
historic  rock,  more  trodden,  it  is  well  known,  by  the  feet  of  capering 
fairies  than  any  spot  in  Wales,  with  the  Brecon  mountains  rising 
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behind  them  and  a  maze  of  wooded  gorges,  noisy  with  the  roar 
of  some  of  the  finest  ca'  aiacts  in  Wales,  abont  their  feet,  they  looked 
right  down  the  Vale  of  Neath,  coiling  between  its  mountain  ridges 
to  the  sea. 

But  if  the  nature-lover  no  longer  knows  Glamoi^an,  the  anti- 
quary does,  or,  failing  to,  makes  no  secret  of  his  loss.  As  for  history, 
the  conquest  of  Glamorgan  in  the  time  of  Bufos  by  the  Norman 
Fitzhamon  and  his  band  of  knights,  whose  names,  many  of  them, 
are  still  household  words  upon  the  soil,  was  perhaps  the  most  critical 
event  in  Welsh  or  Border  story,  and  in  full  detail  is  a  stirring  tale. 
How  they  were  rashly  invited  by  lestin  ap  Gwrgan,  Prince  of 
Glamorgan,  to  aid  him  against  his  suzerain,  Bhys  ap  Tudor,  Prince 
of  Dyf ed.  How  that  aged  chieftain  fell  in  futile  resistance  above  the 
Bhondda  Valley,  the  place  of  his  slaughter  being  still  called  Fen 
Bhys,  and  how  the  Normans  turned  their  swords  against  tihdr  late 
allies,  and  wrested  from  them  the  better  half  of  the  province  and 
the  suzerainty  of  the  whole  of  it,  is  a  familiar  tale  in  Wales,  and  biife 
the  dramatic  beginning  of  a  bloody  and  much  longer  story.  For 
if  the  battle  of  Hirwain  was  a  minor  Hastings,  it  was  not,  like  tiiat 
greater  struggle,  the  end  of  all  things,  but  only  the  commencement 
of  two  centuries  of  sanguinary  strife. 

The  prince  palatine  of  Glamorgan — ^for  such  in  fact  the  earls  of 
Gloucester  were  till  the  Wars  of  the  Boses — ^was  a  very  difierent  kind 
of  person  from  an  earl  of  Dorset,  or  Suffolk,  or  Northampton.  The 
rai^  and  file  of  his  territory  were  not  half -cowed,  peaceable  rustics, 
untrained  or  ill-trained  to  arms,  but  to  a  man,  whether  Norman 
or  Welsh,  whether  united  for  the  moment  or  divided,  were  a  people 
inured  and  trained  to  war,  and  holding  it  as  the  chief  diversion 
of  their  lives.  The  great  fortresses  whose  ruins  are  to-day  such  a 
feature  of  Glamorgan  landscape  led  very  different  everyday  lives 
from  their  prototjrpes  that  in  England  held  in  awe  the  Saxon 
churls  and  had  to  gird  their  loins  only  in  great  civil  wars.  The 
sense  of  this  is  strong  upon  one  in  passing  from  the  presence  of  the 
one  into  that  of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  here,  however,  that 
Glamorgan  was  the  greatest  of  the  independent  marcher  palati- 
nates. Some  four-and-twenty  lords  marchers,  Norman  and  Welsh, 
owed  service  more  or  less  to  Cardiff  and  the  successors  of  Fitzhamon. 
The  lords  of  Glamorgan  were  also  earls  of  Gloucester,  and  many  a 
time,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Clare,  were 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  contending 
factions  of  the  kingdom.    It  was  not  only  the  number  of  trained 
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soldiers  these  arrogant  marcher  barons  could  bring  into  tbe  field, 
indnding  clouds  of  skilled  archers,  before  most  of  England  had 
acquired  any  skill  to  speak  of  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  but  their  con- 
nection with  the  Welsh  princes  was  sometimes  intimate,  if  it  was 
more  often  the  reverse.  The  glory  of  the  Welsh  marches  waned 
almost  as  the  story  of  the  Scottish  marches,  concerning  which 
everyone  can  prattle,  began,  the  first  Edward  being  responsible, 
though  in  a  different  sense,  for  both  situations.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  that  marcher  law  was  abolished 
and  its  territories  were  carved  into  counties  under  Crown  officers, 
and  Wales  sank  into  peace  and  such  comparative  insignificance 
that  the  part  she  played  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  almost  completely 
forgotten. 

But  now  to  Gower,  that  great  humpy  fragment  of  Glamorgan, 
some  twenty  miles  by  five  in  area,  fijdng  away  west  by  south-west 
into  the  sea  to  meet  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  weird 
headland  of  the  Worm.  Every  visitor  to  the  North  Devon  and 
Somerset  coast  knows  well  this  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Severn  sea.  Probably,  however,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  has 
any  glinmiering  of  its  curious  story,  or  regards  it  as  other  than  a 
bit  of  Wales  inhabited  by  normal  Welshmen. 

Oower  was  not  reckoned  in  the  old  Welsh  sub-kingdom  of 
Morganwg,  which  stretched  into  the  modem  Monmouth  but  was 
accounted  part  of  Dyfed.  Nor,  again,  was  it  in  the  Glamorgan 
of  Fitzhamon,  but  was  conquered  by  a  separate  group  of 
filibustering  Normans  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick  about  the  same 
time.  This  process  is  held  to  have  taken  about  six  years  and 
to  have  involved  the  building  of  at  least  as  many  castles.  Unlike 
other  marcher  conquests  save  its  larger  prototype.  South  Pem- 
broke, the  Welsh  were  driven  completely  out  of  two-thirds  of 
its  soil  and  left  to  cluster  on  the  north-eastern  slope,  facing  the 
mainland,  where  they  still  remain.  The  repeopling  of  the  cleared 
portion  with  aUens  fixed  for  ever  the  character  of  Gower,  and 
made  of  it  another  South  Pembroke,  another  ^little  England 
beyond  Wales,'  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  In  some  ways 
the  situation  is  even  stranger,  for  the  resistance  of  a  dozen  or  so 
parishes  to  the  nationality  of  the  country  which  holds  them  for 
seven  centuries  is  even  more  remarkable  than  that  of  half  a  county. 
In  both  cases  Flemings  are  held  by  something  more  than  tradition, 
if  not  unreservedly  by  the  most  critical,  to  have  been  the  main 
element  of  colonisation.    The  chronicles  tell  us  that  in  the  first 
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Henry's  time  there  were  more  Flemings  in  Enj^and  ihaa  seemed 
desirable,  a  fact  partly  due  to  a  recent  inmidation  in  their  own 
oonntry .  It  seemed  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  but  the  Welsh 
that  ^ese  hardy,  landless  souls  should  be  planted  as  indostrial 
settlers  on  these  freshly  conquered  territories.  They  might  be 
relied  on  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Norman  barons  who  gave 
them  their  land  against  the  natives,  and  as  garrisons  nothing  could 
be  better.  Let  us  hope  they,  too,  Uked  it,  for  the  positicm  proved 
in  truth  no  sinecure,  and  they  paid  for  their  privileges  in  blood. 
Ethnologists  still  profess  to  see  the  Flemish  face  and  figure  in  South 
Pembrokeshire,  and  antiquaries  will  swear  to  the  Flemish  chimney 
in  the  old  stone  houses.  I  myself  would  not  confess  to  profane 
doubts  of  the  Flemish  story,  for  a  kingdom.  Flemish  colonists  there 
surely  were ;  the  only  question  is  the  proportion  of  English  f dk 
who  came  with  them  or  kept  on  r^nf orcing  them  from  across  the 
Severn  sea.  For  there  was  no  such  great  odds  in  those  days  as  in 
these  between  a  Fleming  and  a  West  Saxon,  even  in  their  speech, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  revengeful  Welsh  they  must  have  been 
practically  brothers.  At  any  rate,  they  served  the  same  lord  and 
must  have  readily  coalesced.  Fortunately,  these  elementary  matters 
do  not  affect  the  singularity  of  the  result,  but  only  add  flavour  to 
the  situation  of  to-day.  Readers  who  do  not  know  South  Wales 
may  suspect  me  of  trying  to  worry  them  with  some  involved  ethno- 
logical question,  such  as  any  psjrt  of  Britain  nuiy  provide.  But 
Pembroke  or  Qower  would  hit  the  most  indifferent  visitor  in  the 
face  in  this  particular  and  stir  his  curiosity.  Ulster  for  a  moment 
might  seem  to  suggest  some  sort  of  parallel,  but  quite  deceptively. 
For  the  Ulster  colony  is  comparatively  modem,  is  steeped  in  reb- 
gious  and  political  antipathies,  with  much  mutual  aggressiveness 
and  memories  of  bitter  strife,  and  even  so  is  nothing  like  so 
ezduaive  in  intercourse  as  the  Pembroke  cleavage,  where  no  points 
of  difference  but  mere  blood  have  existed  since  Olyndwr's  time ! 

Through  the  centre  of  Pembrokeshire  runs  an  irregular  line, 
which  any  knowledgeable  Pembrokian  can  draw  with  a  pendi 
on  the  map.  Sometimes  it  follows  a  stream,  sometimes  a  road, 
sometimes  a  ridge  of  hills.  North  of  this  line  is  a  Celtic  Welsh* 
speaking  population ;  south  of  it  a  littie  English  county  whose 
inhabitants  are  English  (cum  Flemish)  by  descent,  character,  and 
habit  of  mind,  and  speak  a  vernacular  as  Saxon  in  quality  as 
that  of  Wiltshire  or  Sussex,  though  quite  distinct,  and  generally 
without  even  that  Welsh  lilt  that  is  distinguishable  far  into 
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Shropahiie  and  Herefoid.  The  supreme  inteiest  of  an  Engliah 
vernacular  evolved  in  such  complete  isolation  needs  no  comment. 
For  seven  centuries  or  more  these  two  conmiunities  of  the  same 
remote,  but  fertile,  and  in  modem  times  highly  civilised,  county 
have  regarded  one  another  as  strangers,  retaining  different  tongues, 
neither  intermarrying  nor  holding  any  social  intercourse  worth 
mentioning.  Yet  they  have  attended  the  same  markets,  followed  the 
same  drifts  in  religious  matters,  and  county  business  has  proceeded 
as  smoothly  as  elsewhere.  Even  in  the  Civil  War  the  cleavages 
ran  scarcely  at  aU  on  racial  lines.  The  higher  classes,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  are  outside  aU  this,  and  from  contemporary  evidence 
seem  to  have  been  so  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  That 
the  last  two  or  three  decades  have  seen  some  modification  of  these 
conditions  amounts  to  nothing,  for  what  are  twenty  in  seven  hundred 
years  ?  These  allusions  to  Pembroke  are  not  irrdevant,  but  inevit- 
able, for  Qower  is  in  every  essential  its  duplicate  in  miniature ; 
and  if  the  Gower  English  have  caught  a  faint  touch  of  the  Welsh 
lilt,  the  passive  resistance  to  neighbouring  influences  is  almost  more 
extraordinary  than  in  Pembroke.  A  comparison  of  the  two  English 
vernaculars,  both  rich  in  archaic  words  and  differing  considerably 
in  accent,  should  have  peculiar  interest.  I  have  noticed,  for  instance, 
no  trace  of  the  Devon  or  Somerset  peculiarities  in  Pembroke.  In 
Gower,  however,  they  are  obvious ;  though  one  knows  that  this  is 
due  to  no  recent  intercourse,  but  to  a  remote  period  when  these 
mixed  colonists  crystallised  into  a  homogeneous  conmiunity.  The 
line  separating  the  Englishry  of  Gower  from  the  Welsh  is  virtually 
as  sharply  defined  as  in  Pembroke.  Till  quite  recently,  if  a 
Gower  Englishman  Uving  near  the  line  was  asked  for  the  house 
of  a  Welsh  neighbour,  he  used  to  reply,  '  I  donna  knaw ;  he  lives 
somewhere  in  the  Welsherie.'  If  you  press  the  matter  of  his 
origin  upon  the  Gower  rustic,  he  will  probably  scratch  his  head 
and  drawl  out,  ^  We  donna  hardly  knaw  what  we  be;  volks  zays  we 
be  Flemins,'  and  the  west  country  consonants  coupled  to  a  faint 
Welsh  sing-song  have  a  very  odd  effect. 

So  much  for  humanity  in  this  remarkable  peninsula ;  though 
within  such  limitations  one  may  not  do  more  than  perhaps  awaken 
the  curiosity  of  some  readers  for  further  light.  But  for  its  scenery 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  its  casties  and  rude  but  charactenstio  old 
churches,  Gower  is  well  worthy  of  a  visitation.  Springing  from 
the  smoky  puriieus  of  Swansea,  which  is  actually  within  its 
ancient  bounds,  it  rapidly  shakes  off  all  trace  of  sudi  defilement, 
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and  ends  in  delightful  solitudes,  where  you  must  live  on  eggs  and 
bacon,  and  forget  all  about  railways,  which  by  that  time  are  sixteen 
to  twenty  miles  behind  you  over  indifferent  roads. 

The  whole  of  this  southern  coast-line,  from  the  Mumbles  to  the 
farthest  capes  of  Fort  Eynon  and  the  Worm,  and  backward  for 
a  space  along  the  northern  shore,  is  a  succession  of  fine  cliffs,  or  of 
lofty  hills  dipping  sharply  to  the  fern-clad  fringes  of  sandy  hB,jB. 
At  no  long  intervaLs  and  finely  posed  the  ruins  of  Norman  casties 
or  fortress-like  church-towers  overlook  the  sea.  A  few  coontij 
seats  are  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  old  in  story  for  the  most 
part,  and  mostly  still  held  by  ancient  stocks ;  patches  of  park  and 
woodland  making  here  and  there  a  luxuriant  contrast  to  tiie 
heathery  ridges  above  and  the  somewhat  bleak  uplands  of  smaD 
enclosures,  where  the  scanty  hedgerow  trees  are  whipped  and 
stunted  by  the  fierce  gales  from  the  west. 

A  four-mile  journey  suffices  to  shake  off  the  last  traces  of  Swansea's 
outer  suburbs,  pleasant  and  umbrageous  through  these  be ;  a  further 
mile  of  moorland  completes  the  transformation,  and  you  are  reallj 
in  Gower.  Taking  the  more  southerly  road  for  remote  Port  Eynon, 
you  quickly  descend,  to  follow  the  wooded  and  winding  dingle  of 
Kilvrough,  with  its  short-lived  but  lusty  trout-stream  flashing 
beside  you  amid  a  green  ribbon  of  meadows.  Leaving  the  streBm 
where  it  turns  abruptly  seaward,  between  a  vista  of  steep  downs 
there  is  a  striking  peep  of  the  hoary  Norman  towers  of  Pennard 
Castle,  guarding  its  mouth  from  the  crown  of  a  lofty  steep.  Not 
many  castles  in  South  Wales  are  wholly  mute  as  to  their  past.  But 
as  that  of  Pennard  may  only  be  guessed  at,  legend  has  suppUed  the 
deficiency  in  fully  adequate  fashion.  For  the  traces  of  its  tributary 
village  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  sand-dunes  at  its  feet ;  and 
it  seems  that  on  a  certain  night  the  Norman  garrison  were  celebrat- 
ing a  matrimonial  function  with  unusual  fervour.  So  maddened 
with  drink  were  these  graceless  souls  that  they  mistook  the  singing 
of  the  fairies  in  the  '  Pill '  below  for  the  approach  of  WeLsh  enemies. 
Bushing  out  into  the  darkness  sword  in  hand,  and  r^ardless  of 
the  threats  and  gibes  of  the  little  green  people,  they  laid  about  th^n 
in  savage  but,  of  course,  futile  fashion.  The  very  next  day  one  of 
those  terrific  sandstorms  with  which  the  Glamorgan  coast  was  often 
visited  in  the  Middle  Ages  buried  the  village ;  and  as  a  well-known 
mountain  of  sand  on  the  coast  of  Wexford  disappeared  simultane- 
ously, it  was  quite  obvious  what  became  of  it !  Beyond  Pennard 
the  beautiful  sweep  of  Oxwich  Bay  opens  westward,  with  the 
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wooded  parklands  of  Penrice  Castle  lying  deep  in  its  embrace ;  and 
above  Penrice  the  bold  heatheiy  ridge  of  Penbryn,  the  apex  of 
Gower,  trends  north-westward  across  the  peninsula — ^a  fine  moor- 
land waste,  where  tracks  of  crisp  green  sward  lead  you  over  miles 
of  fern  and  heather.  Hence  you  may  look  out  over  half  South 
Wales  upon  the  one  side,  and  upon  the  other,  across  the  Channel,  see 
fifty  miles  of  the  finest  coast-line  in  England  rising  above  the 
waves.  Here,  too,  squats  in  befitting  solitude  upon  this  uplifted 
moorland,  and  with  weird  and  ahnost  menacing  aspect,  the  most 
famous,  certainly  the  most  sung  of,  cromlech  in  West  Britain — 
Arthur^s  Stone,  or,  as  styled  in  the  Triads,  The  Big  Stone  of  SkeUy, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  Wales.  Though  a  block  of  some 
tons  has  fallen  from  it,  the  bulk  of  the  crag  remains  in  situ.  Bearing 
slightly  up  on  its  eight  or  nine  short  supporting  stones  it  resembles 
some  huge  uncanny  monster  scowling  down  over  the  Welsherie 
of  Gower  and  the  Burry  Inlet  of  Carmarthen  Bay.  For  cromlech,  by 
the  way,  the  Welsh  of  Glamorgan  use  the  significant  term  Caneg-y- 
filaa,  the  ^  rock  or  lair  of  the  bitch  hound.'  These  sepulchral  monu- 
ments were  objects  here  of  pious  dread,  and  firmly  believed  to  go 
down  to  drink  in  the  valleys  on  rare  and  dark  occasions.  Arthur's 
Stone  has  been  seen  more  than  once  making  its  mysterious  descent 
towards  Burry  Inlet.  King  Arthur's  performances  with  this 
gigantic  stone  were  manifold,  but  need  not  detain  us.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  note  that  some  of  the  French  and  Breton 
troops  marching  from  Tenby  to  Worcester  with  Glyndwr  went 
some  miles  out  of  their  way  to  see  it,  for  doubtless  its  fame  was 
great  in  Brittany. 

The  prospect  from  these  uplands  is  in  truth  glorious.  The 
low-lying  becastled  shores  of  Glamorgan,  their  vast  tracts  of 
sand-dunes  gleaming  white  between  the  green  of  the  inland  and  the 
blue  of  the  sea,  stretch  away  up-Channel  into  obscurity.  Beyond 
the  smoke- wreaths  of  Swansea,  Neath,  and  Briton  Ferry  the  moun- 
tains roll  away  in  dark  waves  to  the  north,  till  in  the  far  distance 
the  pale  peaks  of  the  Brecon  Beacons  and  the  Carmarthen  Vans 
cut  the  sky.  Westward,  along  Carmarthen  Bay  the  eye  ranges 
from  the  smoky  patches  of  Lloughor  and  Llanelly,  set  between 
water  and  green  uplands,  and  on  into  the  clean  country  of  the  old 
Lordship  of  Kidwelly,  whose  huge  concentric  fortress,  towering 
above  its  quaint  old  borough,  bids  fair  to  defy  the  ages.  Away 
yet,  over  the  broad  hiU-girt  mouth  of  the  Towy  estuary,  the  distant 
towers  of  Llanstephan  Castle  on  the  heights  beyond  recall  another 
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of  the  nuuEoher  lordships,  another  link  in  the  chain  of  Norman 
strongholds  that  for  generations  bore  the  brunt  of  ceaseless  warfare 
from  CSiepstow  to  Pembroke.  Beyond  the  indented  half-Flemish 
coast-line  of  farther  Carmarthen,  Tenby  and  its  projecting  be- 
castied  headland  is  plainly  visible,  with  the  rugged  capes  of  Pem- 
broke fading  away  into  farthest  space.  On  the  long  horizon  of 
the  wide-open  Ghannel's  mouth  lies  Lundy,  upstanding  and  solitary, 
as  if  it  had  no  part  or  lot  in  either  distuit  shore.  It  was  English 
enough  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  turbulent  Welsh  story 
takes  UtUenoteof  it;  while  as  for  the  southerly  outlook,  no  coast  in 
England  makes  such  a  showing  from  the  sea  as  that  of  North  Devon 
and  the  Bzmoor  end  of  Somerset,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nowhere 
ebe  is  there  such  an  elevation  maintained  over  so  great  a  distance. 
And  from  Oower  you  are  at  fairly  close  quarters  with  the  whole 
of  it,  from  the  bounds  of  Cornwall  to  where  it  drops  into  insignifi- 
cance at  Minehead.  Its  northern  aspect,  too,  if  it  gives  a  maximum 
of  shadow,  gives  also  a  full  measure  of  mystery  and  distinction. 

Neither  the  wildest  nor  the  most  imposiog,  but  perhaps  the  most 
charming,  bit  of  Oower  is  wher^  the  southern  slopes  of  Penbryn 
subside  into  the  wooded  parklands  of  Penrice  fronting  the  sweep 
of  Oxwioh  Bay.  Crowning  the  centre  of  the  long,  semicircular  ridge 
that  thrusts  its  rocky  horns  out  into  the  sea  are  the  ruinous  but 
still  massive  towers  and  walk  of  Penrice  Castle,  the  military 
centre  of  Qower  in  the  days  of  old.  The  shell  still  stands  com- 
plete, enclosiog  perhaps  an  acre  of  tangled  courtyard,  but  is  so 
laden  with  ivy  that  the  masonry  is  quite  invisible  from  any  distance 
away.  Often  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  had 
to  Sight  for  its  life  and  land,  even  on  occasions  with  the  Princes 
of  North  Wales,  who  in  the  various  Barons'  wars  took  small 
account  of  distance.  Just  below  is  the  modem  residence  of  the 
Talbot  family,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century,  coming  from  Lay- 
cock  Abbey,  in  Wiltshire,*  married  the  heiress  of  the  Mansels,  who 
had  been  seated  here  since  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  and  whose  ancestor 
acquired  the  great  abbey  of  Margam  and  its  lands,  on  the  main- 
land, at  the  Dissolution. 

On  either  horn  of  the  bay,  filled  to  the  seashore  with  the  rich 
verdure  of  a  protected  southern  aspect,  are  the  remains  of  castlee  : 
Pennard  to  the  east,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  while  high  on 

'  Laycook  Abbey  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Wiltshire  TBlbota,  and 
together  with  its  village  of  old  timbered  hooses  is  perhaps  the  most  lomazicablo 
of  the  many  ancient  groups  of  buildings  in  that  county. 
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the  western  comer  rise  the  lofty  walk  and  gables  of  the  great  f orti* 
fied  Tador  mansion  into  which  the  Mansels  moved  from  Penrioe 
when  the  gloomy  discomforts  of  Norman  keeps  were  no  longer 
a  necessity  of  life  even  in  the  Marches.  A  good  illustration,  too, 
of  the  continnity  of  Gower  life  will  be  found  in  the  family  still 
occupying  the  only  habitable  comer  of  this  once  vast  mansion, 
who  have  held  the  Castle  farm  from  father  to  son  since  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Beneath  Oxwich  Gastle,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  clifi  and  set  on 
a  grassy  plateau  with  pink  limestone  sides  that  are  washed  by  the 
deep  sea  as  it  rolls  towards  the  sands  beyond,  stands  Oxwich  Church, 
a  rude  but  massive  httle  building,  battered  by  the  scud  of  un- 
numbered storms ;  while  on  an  altar-tomb  within  lies  in  effigy  Sir 
Rhys  Mansel,  the  last  occupant  of  Penrice  Castle  and  the  builder 
of  the  now  ruinous  Tudor  pile  upon  the  hill. 

Through  mazy  woodland  walks  along  the  cliff  slope  to  the  far 
point,  and  thence  rounding  the  comer,  where  the  sea  breaks  fiercely 
on  rocky  ledges  at  the  foot  of  steep  grassy  downs,  you  may  reach 
Port  Eynon.  Or  you  may  get  there  by  hilly,  tortuous,  and  stony 
lanes,  between  small  upland  fields  fenced  in  by  tangled  hedgerows, 
and  mainly  sown  to  grass,  though  a  generation  ago,  like  those 
of  South  Pembrokeshire,  they  were  chiefly  tillage.  By  this  method 
you  would  eventually  drop  down  a  frightful  pitch  upon  the  slate 
and  thatched  roof -trees  of  the  largest  but  nearly  the  remotest  village 
of  Grower. 

Port  Eynon  contains  about  500  of  these  mysteriously  descended 
Oower  folk.  Not  long  ago,  when  the  ojnster  fisheries  flourished 
and  the  hme  trade  with  North  Devon  was  brisker,  there  were 
twice  that  number.  Still  there  is  a  telegraph  office  nowadays, 
and  a  'bus  lumbers  thrice  a  week  over  the  eighteen  somewhat 
arduous  miles  to  Swansea.  People  still  active  can  remember  when 
a  weekly  post,  carried  by  an  old  woman  in  a  donkey-cart,  quite  satis- 
fied Port  Eynon.  The  whitewashed  houses,  sometimes  carrying 
thatched  roo&  of  exceeding  quaintness,  lie  easily  about  on  the 
broad  flat  beneath  the  steep,  the  roadways  wandering  capriciously 
among  them,  to  filter  out  into  the  deep  sand  of  the  adjacent  sea- 
shore. Myrtles  and  other  tender  shmbs  are  much  in  evidence,  while 
a  trim  and  even  ambitious  garden  here  and  there  marks  the  horti- 
cultural zeal  of  some  ancient  and  leisured  mariner.  I  spent  some 
ten  October  days  at  Port  Eynon — a  much  more  inspiring  season 
for  wild  and  outlying  spots  than  August,  whose  cheerful  glare  ia 
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not,  B(Hneliow,  quite  in  hannony  with  the  mood  one  brings  to  them. 
Moreover,  even  Fort  Eynon,  though  it  boasts  no  hostelry,  has 
quite  a  little  season  in  August,  discerning  people  of  quiet  habit 
from  the  mainland  having  fotrnd  it  out  of  late  and  converted  many 
of  the  inhabitants  into  temporary  lodgiog-house  keepers.  During 
August  you  may  doubtless  get  butcher^s  meat ;  but  October  and 
sohtude,  even  with  eggs  and  bacon,  would  better  interpret  I  think 
the  spirit  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  people  are,  of  course,  typical  Growerians,  clannish  but  honest ; 
frank,  if  slow  of  speech ;  unemotional,  cautious  and  thrifty ;  friendly, 
but  somewhat  blunt,  and  devoid  of  the  graces  of  manner  that 
distinguish  the  Welsh,  who  regard  them  also  as  unmusical,  among 
their  other  failings.  As  the  only  stranger  in  a  full  congregaticm 
at  the  church  service  on  Sunday,  the  stricture  seemed  to  me  unde* 
served.  As  smugglers  in  the  old  days  they  were  unbeaten.  French 
luggers  used  to  drop  innocently  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  send 
a  knowing  hand  ashore  for  fre«h  water,  when  dark  schemes  were 
laid  concerning  more  potent  liquids.  Once  they  actually  stowed 
away  a  cargo  of  brandy  in  the  parish  church.  The  gangers,  not 
suspecting  such  audacious  sacrilege,  ransacked  the  village  in  vain 
and  retired  discomfited.  Strings  of  packhorses,  however,  were 
waiting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  tiie  dead  of  night  the  spoil 
was  borne  swiftly  on  their  backs  to  Swansea,  the  parson,  no  doubt, 
being  a  party  to  the  nefarious  transaction.  The  marks  of  smugglers' 
secret  storage  places  still  lie  thick  along  the  coast. 

A  more  hannless  but  much  more  ancient  custom  than  smuggling 
endured  almost  as  long  as  the  latter,  for  early  in  the  last  centoiy 
that  curious  survival  of  sun  worship,  the  lighting  of  fires  on  Mid- 
sunmier  Day,  was  practised  in  the  sandhills  by  the  children  of 
the  village.  Between  Fort  Eynon  and  Bhosilly  and  the  Worms 
Head  lies  the  western  coast  of  Gk)wer,  mainly  clifi  scenery  of  a 
fine  order.  Inmiediately  beneath  Port  Eynon  Head  a  fine  mass 
of  precipitous  limestone  clifi,  whose  sides  and  adjacent  reefis  are 
lashed  with  tremendous  fury  by  the  westerly  gales  blowing  straight 
up  from  the  Atlantic,  is  the  most  mysterious  object  that  I  have 
ever  been  privileged  to  behold.  Neither  peasant,  nor  local  anti- 
quary, nor  scientific  stranger  can  hazard  even  a  theory  worth 
notice  concerning  it.  And  this  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  a  country 
where  everything  before  or  after  the  Christian  era  is  provided 
with  some  sort  of  story  or  legend.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  creation  of  man's  handiwork  within  these  islands 
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similar  to  what  is  somewhat  irrelevantly  called  the  ^  Culver  Hole,' 
or  it  would  have  been  produced  by  the  experts  who  have  so  often 
come  here,  and  as  often  gone  empty  away.  For  in  the  face  of  the 
precipitous  clifi,  at  the  extremity  of  the  headland,  a  natural  fissure, 
some  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide,  springs  vertically  from  sea-level 
to  a  height  of  about  seventy  feeet.  Within  it  is  a  vast  cave,  the 
size  only  of  a  large  chamber  on  its  shingly,  seaweed-strewn  floor, 
but  opening  wide  as  it  rises  upwards.  All  this,  however,  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  problem  lies  in  a  huge  wall  of  solid  stone  masonry 
with  which,  by  hands  unknown  and  for  purposes  outside  conjecture, 
the  lofty  fissure  facing  the  sea  has  been  built  in.  That  there  were 
five  storeys  in  all  is  evident  from  the  apertures  that  were  once 
doors  and  windows,  while  a  stone  staircase,  perfect  in  parts,  still 
clings  to  the  inside  of  the  wall.  Outside,  a  chaos  of  huge  boulders 
surrounds  the  headland,  and  at  high  tide  the  waves,  surging  up  a 
narrow  rocky  trough,  just  accessible  and  safe  for  a  small  boat  in  a 
dead  calm,  just  touch  the  foot  of  the  masonry.  In  spring  tides 
they  must  dash  over  the  floor  of  this  truly  awesome  cave  fortress, 
for  it  is  strewn  with  rotten  seaweed,  the  stench  of  which  is  almost 
unbearable.  The  door,  however,  is  at  present  so  nearly  silted  up 
with  shingle  that  an  entry  can  only  be  effected  by  Ijdng  prone  on 
one's  iace  and  wriggling  through.  Sombre  and  mysterious  enough 
by  day,  a  more  gruesome  place  to  spend  a  night  in  when  a  storm 
was  roaring  against  the  outer  wall  and  the  scud  hissing  through 
the  ragged  window-holes  could  not  be  conceived. 

Access  by  land  is  only  to  the  moderately  active,  for  it  is  a  rough 
scramble,  with  a  final  effort  of  even  a  more  trying  kind  to  reach 
the  door ;  while  thecliff  above  bulges  over  the  summit  of  the  masonry 
and  shoots  perpendicularly  upward  to  the  down  above.  I  have 
spoken  of  experts.  But,  after  all,  they  could  be  of  no  use  here.  The 
masonry  might  be  Boman  or  Georgian — simple,  solid,  only  local 
history  or  tradition  could  unravel  this  secret,  and  even  legend  here 
is  dumb.  As  a  pirate's  stronghold  or  a  robber  baron's  fortress  the 
Cidoer  Hole  is  the  supreme  ideal  of  one's  dreams.  But  there  is  no 
sea  approach  for  pirates  or  roving  barons,  even  if  Gk)wer  had  not 
been  held  under  an  iron  Norman  rule  by  a  girdle  of  castles,  that 
would  have  made  short  shrift  of  a  casual  adventurer  under  their 
noses.  Any  suggestion  of  smuggling  enterprise  would  be  too  futile 
for  coniment.  Smugglers  did  not  raise  massive  stone  works  visible 
for  miles  out  at  sea.  Moreover,  any  heroes  of  this  sort  operating 
in  Gower  would  have  rung  down  the  ages, 
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The  finest  walk  in  Grower  is  along  the  cM  heights  from  Fort 
Eynon  to  Bhosilly  and  Harding  Down,  beneath  which  the  Wonns 
Head  shoots  a  mile  out  into  the  sea.  The  Norsemen,  whose  blood 
no  doubt  mingles  with  the  rest  among  these  coast  people,  named 
it  wisely  and  well.  For  a  narrow  rocky  ridge,  with  a  great  hump 
in  the  middle  and  a  final  spring  of  250  feet  of  precipitous  crag 
at  the  point,  suggests  at  once  the  form  of  some  monster  sea  serpent 
rearing  its  head  above  the  waves.  It  has  for  all  time  been  a  place 
of  dread  to  sailors  and  of  ill-omen  to  ships.  In  its  outermost  difi 
there  is  an  inaccessible  cave  with  a  blowhole  on  the  land  side, 
through  which  heavy  seas  drive  the  wind  with  such  force  that 
the  howl  of  it  can  be  heard  seven  miles  away.  In  the  limestone 
cli&  of  the  mainland,  too,  there  are  some  bone  caves,  whose  dis- 
covery in  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy  created  quite  a  flutter 
in  the  scientific  world,  produciog  the  remains  of  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, bear,  and  other  less  inconceivable  animals,  besides  skeletons 
and  ornaments  of  the  British-Boman  period.  Beyond  the  Woim 
hills  of  a  great  height,  crowned  with  heather  and  thickly  draped 
in  fern,  drop  shaiply  down  to  the  margin  of  fine  curving  sands. 
And  just  here,  when  the  early  Western  saints  were  flocking  into 
Wales,  the  pious  St.  Cenydd,  as  an  infant,  in  a  basket  fetched  the 
shore.  A  deer  suckled  and  seagulls  fed  him,  till,  like  the  seer  Taliesin 
on  the  Merioneth  coast,  he  was  discovered  and  cherished,  and  Uved 
to  found  the  church  of  Llangenydd  in  a  gorge  of  the  coast  range 
four  miles  away.  Llangenydd,  once  collegiate,  is  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  church  in  Gower.  At  its  annual  mapsatU^  the 
Gower  form  of  village  feast,  it  mounted  till  lately  an  imitation 
fowl,  decked  with  ribbons,  on  its  saddlepack-roofed  tower  in  memory 
of  the  sea  birds  who  cherished  the  infancy  of  its  founder. 

The  inside  half  of  the  northern  coast  of  (Jower,  representing 
the  Welsherie,  though  pretty  enough,  has  no  bold  qualities  and 
overlooks  no  great  sweep  of  sea.  The  twenty  and  odd  churches 
of  the  peninsula,  distinguished  for  their  rude  simpUcity  and  the 
stern,  military  look  of  their  towers  and,  in  conmion  with  Glamorgan, 
for  the  frequency  of  the  saddlepack  roof,  were  founded,  or  rather 
their  predecessors  were,  together  with  their  parishes,  for  the  most 
part,  one  need  hardly  say,  by  the  Welsh,  whom  the  present  Teutonic 
folk  displaced.  I  have  an  old  pamphlet,  published  fifty-five  years 
ago,  embodying  an  address  delivered  by  the  late  Frofessor 
Freeman,  then  a  young  man,  on  the  churches  of  Gower.  It  is 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  for  the  early  pronuse  of  those 
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strenaous  methods  of  controversy  for  which  that  great  man  was 
faunous  in  later  life.  He  had  been  attracted  to  Qower,  he  observes, 
by  the  interesting  account  of  it  published  by  a  Mr.  C9ifiEe,  and  had  been 
given  to  tmderstand  that  it  was  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  Norman 
or  Romanesque  work  in  its  churches.  He  had  enjoyed  himself,  how- 
ever, he  admits,  inmiensely,  but  the  churches  were  only  Norman 
in  that  they  were  built  by  Normans  or  their  descendants.  Having 
sported  for  a  space  in  characteristic  but  not  unkindly  fashion 
with  poor  Mr.  Cliff e,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  deal  with  the  churches 
of  Gower  on  their  merits,  and  awarded  them  high  praise  for  their 
rugged  simplicity,  their  antiquity,  and  for  their  martial  air.  Indeed, 
he  declared  that  it  would  be  easier  to  complete  Cologne  Cathedral 
than  restore  a  Gower  church,  and,  pointing  to  the  only  instance 
then  attempted,  dismissed  it  with  uncompromising  brevity  as 
'ruined.* 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  no  one  who  might  be  tempted  to 
a  personal  intimacy  with  Gower  to  cultivate  it  on  a  motor ;  even 
for  the  cyclist  its  devious  lanes,  away  from  the  main  artery,  are 
paved  with  loose  stones  and  thorns.  It  is  essentially  a  region 
for  what  the  Victorian  guide-books  term  the  '  hardy  pedestrian.' 
There  are  only  two  or  three  inns — away  from  the  Mumbles,  which 
is  virtually  a  suburb  of  Swansea  and  ill-placed  for  the  purpose 
of  exploration — that  offer  even  modest  accommodation,  though  there 
are  plenty  of  homely,  clean  quarters  in  the  native  habitations, 
particularly  at  Craswell  Bay,  Port  Eynon,  and  Rhosilly.  The 
air,  too,  of  the  further  districts  of  Gower  is  really  invigorating — 
a  quality  which  cannot  be  truthfully  credited  to  the  Glamorgan 
coast  in  general,  profoundly  interesting  as  that  region  is  to  a  mind 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  historic  or  the  prehistoric 
past.  But  whether  from  the  low  shores  of  old  Glamorgan  or  from 
the  lofty  cliffa  of  Gower,  the  outlooks  over  land  and  sea — over  Devon 
clifb  and  wild  Welsh  mountains,  with  a  foreground  generally  rich 
in  detail,  and  often  romantic  to  a  degree — give  this  whole  region  a 
distinction  far  above  that  possessed  by  many  which  enjoy  a  pro- 
digious reputation. 

A.  G.  Bradley. 
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'  Tell  what  is  left  of  the  cavahy  to  pursue,'  commanded  the 
chief  curtly. 

'  Very  good,  sir.'  My  hand  touched  my  helmet  in  swift  salute, 
and  I  wheeled  my  panting  horse  away  firom  the  watchful  staS. 
Shells  were  screaming  into  distant  mud-built  hovels,  and  the  morn- 
ing sunlight  blazed  over  the  desert  dust  and  scorching  sands  of 
Gebel  Surgham.  Its  rays  glinted  from  the  battered  dome  of  the 
Mahdi's  tomb  and  swept  blisteringly  down  on  the  dying  dervish 
forms  through  which  I  galloped  warily.  The  attack  on  the  zariba 
had  failed,  the  charge  had  carried  the  Lancers  in  triumph  across 
the  khor,  Macdonald's  Sudanese  had  deployed  to  save  the  rear, 
and  Omdurman  lay  open  before  us. 

The  cavalry  colonel  listened  grimly  as  I  repeated  my  order. 
Then  his  regiment  stood  to  their  horses — ^those  that  had  them— 
while  the  dismounted  men  tended  the  wounded  among  the  sand- 
heaps.  As  I  lingered  a  cheery  young  voice  hailed  me  from  the 
flank  squadron. 

'  All  serene,  Harry  ?  '  it  asked. 

*  Bather ! '  I  trotted  up  to  Hugh  Palairet  inexpressibly 
relieved  to  find  him  safe — so  far.  '  Not  damaged  ? '  I  queried 
laconically. 

'  Intact,'  said  the  boy  gaily.  '  Had  a  howling  scrimmage 
though  !  But  I've  raised  some  loot  already.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  ? ' 

He  showed  me  a  captured  sword  with  pride.  Such  of  its  blade 
as  was  unstained  shone  evilly  in  the  sun-glare.  I  leaned  over  in 
the  saddle  to  examine  it  curiously. 

'My  own  simply  crumpled  up  at  the  first  whack,'  Palairet 
informed  me.  '  So  I  flung  it  in  the  face  of  a  big  beggar  who  was 
trying  to  stick  my  charger.  After  we  had  cleared  the  mob  I  annexed 
this  one  from  a  dead  Emir.    Take  care — ^it's  unholily  sharp.' 

A  vague  repugnance  to  the  thing  seized  me.  '  Chuck  it  away,' 
I  advised  uneasily.  But  before  he  could  answer  came  the  clear 
call  of  command. 

*  Prepare  to  mount — ^Mount ! '    It  was  time  for  me  to  go. 
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*  Good  luck ! ' — ^we  don't  say  '  good-bye  *  in  the  Army  on 
service ;  and  as  I  reined  aside  Palairet  shouted : 

*I  shall  keep  the  sword;  it  will  just  do  for  the  governor's 
museum  at  home.' 

For  a  minute  or  two  I  sat  silent,  watching  the  boy  riding  away 
with  his  regiment  to  shoulder  the  Khalifa's  stricken  rearguard 
out  into  the  dreary  wastes  beyond  the  shining  river.  Then  I  turned 
slowly  to  rejoin  the  (Jeneral.  The  air  was  still  rent  with  the  crack 
of  shrapnel,  and  stray  bullets  kicked  up  the  dust  viciously  at  my 
feet  or  wailed  overhead  eerily  unseen.  The  glare  of  the  pitiless 
noontide  grew  fiercer,  • 

Over  my  eyes  had  seemed  to  sweep  a  sudden  blur  of  mist,  in 
which  the  blood-stained  desert  vemished,  and  a  girl  with  a  pale 
flawless  face  and  tremulous  lips  was  speaking. 

*  I  do  not  love  you  or  anyone  else  now.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
I  might  come  to  want  you ;  some  day  even  I  might  claim  your 
help  if  I  were  in  trouble.  Then  I  will  send  for  you,  if  you  still  care 
to  come.' 

In  the  distance  an  Egyptian  battalion  was  marching  in  a  shim- 
mering mirage  of  heat.  Mechanically  I  scanned  it  as  I  trotted 
past ;  far  more  real  at  that  moment  to  me  was  the  remembrance 
of  Nita  Palairet  as  I  last  had  seen  her  a  year  ago  in  the  grounds 
of  her  old  Buckinghamshire  home  where  we  said  good-bye. 

Now  she  must  be  more  than  ever  alone,  I  pondered.  Her 
father,  a  retired  admiral,  cared  for  nothing  but  his  ancestors,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  curios  with  which  to  stock  his  new  museum — 
a  hideous  annexe  to  a  stately  manor-house.  Her  young  brother 
was  rejoicing  in  his  first  campaign,  where  Pate  had  flung  him  re- 
morselessly across  my  path  in  the  moment  of  victory  to  flash 
reminder  of  personal  failure.  The  boy  had  his  sister's  eyes,  his 
sister's  voice.    Almost  I  had  winced  when  he  spoke  to  me. 

However,  on  the  day  of  Omdurman  there  were  too  many  stem 

actualities  to  allow  occasion  for  dreaming  to  any  of  the  Sirdar's 

staff.    While  the  cavalry  were  chasing  the  fugitive  hordes  streaming 

in  panic  flight  across  the  withering  plain,  the  infantry  were  clearing 

he  shattered  suburbs  of  the  town  with  bayonet  and  rifle.    Soon 

"le  British  gun  teams  rolled  into  the  inner  city,  and  night  fell  on 

nnkling  bivouac  fires  dotting  the  great  square  in  front  of  the 

sque  where  the  exhausted  troops  ceased  from  their  work  of 

ighter.    Not  till  then  did  I  think  again  of  my  encounter  of  the 
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An  orderly  stood  stiffly  to  attention  as  he  handed  me  a  casualty 
return.  It  was  not  the  first  of  those  ominous  papers  which  had 
passed  through  my  hands  that  day.  I  bent  down  to  read  it  by 
the  Ught  of  a  flickering  candle  stuck  on  a  biscuit-box. 

Years  of  soldiering  on  the  wild  frontiers  of  empire  do  not  tend 
to  soften  a  man.  Tet  a  fear  swiftly  awakened  and  sharp  gripped 
me,  a  presentiment  of  disaster.  How  the  candle  guttered!  I 
knew  what  I  should  see  before  the  letters  formed  under  my  eyes. 

*  90th  Lancers.    Killed :  Lieutenant  Pahdret.' 

^It  is  really  rather  a  mysterious  business/  said  the  hushed 
voice  of  the  boy's  Major  a  kittle  later  when  I  sought  particulars. 

*  We  had  got  a  bit  mixed  up  among  some  hovels,  and  I  dis- 
mounted a  section  to  root  out  snipers.  There  was  a  little  pro- 
miscuous shooting,  but  it  was  nothing  serious.  Th^i,  when  the 
men  formed  up  again,  Palairet  was  missing.  I  went  back  to  look 
for  him  myself.    He  was  quite  dead.' 

'Shot?' 

*  No,'  said  Major  Erland  slowly ;  *  stabbed.' 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this,  since  a  large  proportion 
of  the  enemy  were  armed  with  sword  and  spear.  I  said  as  much 
wondering. 

The  Major  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  peculiar  gesture  of 
impatience.  '  We  found  him  in  an  empty  house  which  apparently 
had  not  been  tenanted  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  one  of  the  troopers 
swore  most  positively  that  he  had  searched  the  place  thoroughly 
just  before,  without  seeing  sign  of  a  dervish.  No  one  had  noticed 
Palairet  enter.' 

I  stared  at  the  speaker  in  the  darkness.  '  Either  you  are  not 
telling  me  everything,  or  else  you  are  trying  to  hint  at  somethiBg 
more  than  you  tell.    Which  is  it  ?  ' 

'  A  day  hke  this  mops  a  fellow's  nerves,'  said  Erland  irrele- 
vantly— he  wears  a  row  of  war  ribbons  and  is  one  of  the  coolest 
soldiers  that  I  know.  '  Did  the  boy  show  you  a  sword  he  had 
picked  up  ? ' 

I  nodded  in  sudden  unaccountable  apprehension. 

'Well,  that  is  the  weapon  that  killed  him,'  said  the  Major 
curtly.  And  the  details  he  added  were  gruesome  but  convincing. 
There  was  no  explanation,  nor  any  time  to  seek  one  then;  but 
there  was  no  question  of  the  fact. 

f  I^Next  morning  we  buried  our  dead  after  the  action.    In  the 
callous  sunlight  the  wreckage  of  the  Mahdi'd  tomb,  still  rising 
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over  the  shrine  ruined  by  the  shell  fire,  seemed  to  tower  in  mournful 
mockery  above  the  graves.  There  are  many  such  resting-places 
around  Omdurman  waiting  in  scattered  isolation  for  a  clearer 
reveille  than  has  ever  sounded  yet.  Three  months  afterwards 
I  met  Major  Erland  again  on  a  guest  night  at  the  cavalry  mess 
in  Cairo. 

Once  or  twice  during  dinner  he  appeared  on  the  point  of  saying 
something,  but  he  checked  himself  each  time.  Later  in  the  evening 
he  drew  me  away  under  some  pretence,  so  that  we  were  alone. 
Then  he  asked  abruptly : 

*  Do  you  remember  Palairet's  death  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  said  I  soberly. 

^  And  that — ^that  queer  sword  he  had  got  hold  of  ? ' 
I  assented,  watching  him  keenly. 

^  Something  uncanny  about  that  thing  ! '  he  muttered.  *  You 
knew  the  boy's  people  at  home,  didn't  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  answered  again. 

The  Major  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  looked  at  me 
steadily.  Outside  the  cavalry  trumpets  were  sounding  a  musical 
tattoo.    The  day  of  Omdurman  seemed  very  far  away. 

*  I  don't  think  anyone  would  call  me  superstitious,'  said  Erland 
quietly.  ^But  I  own  that  things  have  happened  in  connection 
with  that  sword  which  have  fairly  scared  me.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  poor  Palairet's  death  went  home,  we  got  a  telegram  from  his 
father  begging  that  all  his  efiEects  should  be  sent  back  to  England 
if  possible.  I  collected  what  I  could,  and,  as  his  regulation  sword 
was  lost,  I  determined  to  return  the  captured  one  instead  with 
a  note  explaining  how  he  came  by  it.  After  all  it  had  been 
his,  you  know:  and  naturally  I  meant  to  say  nothing  about 
— ^well,  about  its  last  performance.  So  I  told  my  man  to  clean 
it  up. 

*  The  next  I  heard  was  that  my  fool  of  a  servant — as  I  thought 
him  at  the  time — ^had  let  it  slip  somehow,  and  nearly  sliced  his 
hand  off.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  I  am  not  so 
sure  he  could  help  himself.  Anyhow  he  went  into  hospital  pretty 
badly  mauled,  and  I  took  charge  of  the  weapon.  It  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  steel,  of  Eastern  make,  very  old,  and  as  keen  as  a  razor. 
The  hilt  and  scabbard  are  just  perfect — ^real  gems  of  ancient  work- 
manship.   But  I  soon  gave  up  keeping  it  in  my  tent.' 

*  Why  1 '  I  asked  as  the  speaker  paused. 

*You  can  believe  me  or  not  as  you  like,'  said  Erland  with 
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curious  eamestaiess.  *  But  I  vow  to  you  it  moved  about  of  its  own 
accord.  It  was  always  in  a  different  place  from  where  I  Iiad  left 
it ;  also  it  smashed  other  things.  I  was  constantly  finding  it  on 
the  top  of  some  wreckage  it  had  demolished.  The  other  trooper 
whom  I  got  as  servant  would  not  go  near  the  thing  at  any  price,  and 
my  Arab  boy  turned  green  with  funk  at  the  sight  of  it.  Of  the 
horrors  of  the  two  nights  during  which  it  was  in  my  poesesaon  tiiere 
I  really  cannot  speak,  you  would  only  chai^  me  with  fantastic 
exaggeration.  I  suppose  I  merely  dreamed,  but  the  scenes  through 
which  I  seemed  to  pass  were  indescribable.' 

Erland  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  particularly  trathfol 
person  and  by  no  means  imaginative.  It  was  a  very  hot  night, 
with  no  breath  of  wind,  and  there  was  perspiration  on  his  face ;  yet 
he  shivered  distinctly  at  the  recoUection. 

^  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  sane,'  he  added  with  a  tittle  puzzled 
laugh. 

The  stillness  of  the  room  when  he  ceased  speaking  seemed 
oppressively  unnatural.    I  shifted  uneasily  in  my  seat. 

*  I  became  doubtful  about  sending  it  home,'  he  went  on,  *  yet 
I  was  strangely  reluctant  to  destroy  it.  So  I  strapped  it  up  with 
the  rest  of  my  kit  and  addressed  it  to  my  quarters  here  in  Cairo. 
On  the  voyage  down  the  Nile  the  gyassa — native  sailing  craft- 
piled  herself  on  to  a  sunken  rock  off  Royan  island.  I  lost  eveiy 
ounce  of  my  baggage— except  that  sword.' 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  :  I  couldn't  help  it. 

'  It  was  waiting  for  me  on  my  arrival,'  said  the  Major  signifi- 
cantly.   ^  And  swords  don't  float  as  a  rule.' 

'  How  was  it  saved  t '  I  demanded,  awed. 

'  It  may  know  itself,'  he  answered  slowly.    ^  No  one  else  does.' 

^  I  decided  pretty  promptly  that  I  had  had  enough  of  the  thing,' 
he  continued.  '  So  I  gave  it  to  a  subaltern  in  the  Gunners.  That 
youth  brought  it  back  two  days  later  looking  as  if  he  could  say  a 
good  deal  if  he  chose  but  didn't  want  to.  In  fact  he  plumped  it 
down  on  a  chair  without  ceremony  and  bolted.  He  has  avoided  me 
ever  since  as  if  I  had  tried  to  murder  him.  Next  I  persuaded  s 
curator  chap  from  the  Bulak  Museum  to  come  over  and  examine  it 
He  was  a  Qerman.    Tou  never  saw  such  a  scene  in  your  life. 

'  First  it  refused  to  leave  the  scabbard,  and  the  expert  got 
impatient  and  used  so  much  force  that  it  jerked  out  suddenly  and 
the  hilt  caught  him  under  the  chin.  The  scabbard  flew  away  at  the 
same  time  and  grazed  his  knee.    This  annoyed  him  unconunaoly. 
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Then,  when  he  gashed  his  thumb  with  the  point,  70a  could  have 
heard  his  Teutonic  communion  with  himself  from  here  to  the 
Pyramids.  After  a  while,  however,  when  he  had  cahned  down 
sufficiently  to  investigate  it  more  closely,  he  got  extraordinarily 
excited  and  declared  there  were  characters  and  marks  and  ancient 
inscriptions  all  over  it.  He  yarned  incoherently  about  Damascus 
and  the  Crusaders  and  the  curse  of  some  old  Soldan  nicknamed  the 
Bad,  ^nd  finally  he  went  off  with  the  sword  to  study  its  hiero- 
glyphics at  leisure.  I  didn't  object — I  acquiesced  most  readily — 
but  I  doubted  whether  he  would  keep  it  long. 

'He  did  not.  He  returned  it  next  afternoon  with  a  note. 
Advised  its  being  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  a  museum  as  quite 
unique,  but  added  brusquely  that  he  didn't  want  it  at  Bulak. 
Wrote  that  he  was  an  Egyptologist  and  that  Mohammedan  swords 
were  not  his  department,  and  that  at  his  time  of  life  he  had  no  wish 
to  have  to  be^  to  believe  in  the  Devil  again.  So  there  I  was 
landed  with  the  thing  once  more. 

'  Every  mail  was  bringing  me  letters  from  old  Admiral  Pakiret, 
pestering  me  with  commissions  to  hunt  him  up  curios  for  his  coUec- 
tion.  It  appeared  to  me  that  these  were  all  he  cared  about.  I 
had  raked  a  few  together,  and  I  told  the  forwarding  agents  here  to 
call  for  them  to  pack  up  and  send  home.  In  my  absence  from 
barracks  somebody  blundered,  and  the  swcnrd  was  sent  off  as  weU. 
I  half  expected  it  would  rejoin  me  in  some  mysterious  fashion, 
but  it  never  did.  The  old  boy  must  have  had  the  thing  now  for  some 
time.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  not  quite  happy  in  my  mind  about 
it.  There  seemed  fairly  to  be  some  occult  power  for  evil  in  the 
thing.    What  do  you  think  !  ' 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Never  was  a  more  incredible 
story,  but  Erland's  manner  testified  to  his  undoubting  belief  in  his 
facts.  A  mess  waiter  came  into  the  room  with  some  newly  arrived 
English  papers,  and  the  Major  opened  one  absently.  Next  moment 
he  gave  a  quick  cry  of  dismay. 

'See  this!'  he  said  huskily.  *  Casualty  to  Admiral  Pahdret 
in  his  museum  at  Downe  Court.    Verdict  of  "  accidental  death." ' 

•MyGodI' 

Together  we  read,  and  re-read,  the  little  paragraph.  It  was 
a  brief  report  of  an  inquest.  Beyond  the  ad<£tion  that  the  jury 
had  passed  the  usual  expression  of  condolence  with  the  relatives, 
there  was  an  unsatisfactory  absence  of  information.  The  reticence 
about  details  struck  us  both  as  of  sinister  import. 
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*  Something  hushed  up  there/  commented  my  companion 
tersely.    *  Too  discreet  to  be  accurate.' 

*  Fomid  dead  in  his  museum  at  night ' — I  mused  aloud. 

^  The  very  place  where  the  sword  would  be  kept,'  supplemented 
Erland  with  incisive  emphasis. 

We  stared  at  each  other  aghast  at  the  full  inference  of  our 
thoughts.    Then  the  Major  spoke  with  sudden  quiet  abruptness  : 

*Once  I  heard  something  about  you  and  a  girl  there.  Is  h 
true?' 

'  Probably.' 

*  You  still  care  for  her  t ' 

*  I  do,'  said  I  stolidly. 

*  Then  in  Heaven's  name,  my  dear  fellow,  apply  for  leave  to- 
morrow and  go  home  to  look  after  her  at  once,'  said  Erland  with 
great  decision.  He  slipped  his  arm  through  mine  in  most  friendly 
fashion.  ^  I  would  go  myself  if  you  weren't  here.  If  half  of  what 
I  dread  is  possible,  she  may  need  you  terribly  ere  long.    Will  you 

go?' 

*  I  will,'  I  answered  clearly ;  and  next  night  I  started  for  Bnglai^ 
with  leave  from  the  Sirdar  for  *  urgent  private  afiairs.'  I  pondered 
thoughtfully  over  all  that  had  happened  as  the  train  took  me  down 
into  Buckinghamshire  ten  days  later  in  the  gray  light  of  a  wintry 
afternoon.  Of  a  truth,  threatening  shadows  had  gathered  aboat 
my  love  :  should  I  yet  see  the  sun  dispel  them  ?    I  did  not  know. 

I  had  written  to  say  that  I  was  coming,  and,  as  I  entered  the 
familiar  room  at  Downe  CJourt,  Nita  Palairet  came  forward  expec- 
tant from  the  fireside.  The  dusk  was  falling,  but  tiie  firefight 
played  over  her  slender  form,  shading  its  dainty  outlines  so  that  I 
saw  she  was  as  beautiful  as  ever.  I  had  often  pictured  the  manna 
of  our  meeting :  now  that  it  had  actually  come  all  was  unlike  what 
I  had  dreamed. 

Only  she  was  unchanged.  The  same  large  clear  eyes  met  mine, 
the  same  quick  snule  of  welcome  lit  up  the  dear  oval  face,  too  white 
under  its  mass  of  fair  hair,  that  I  loved  so  well.  Perhaps  there 
was  more  of  the  woman  in  her  than  of  old,  more  of  a  woman  who  had 
met  with  the  seriousness  of  life  and  found  how  its  sorrows  inter- 
mingle with  its  joys.  The  delicate  pallor  of  her  throat  gleamed 
softly  against  the  dusky  blackness  of  her  dress.  For  a  moment,  as 
I  held  her  hand,  she  stood  quite  still  save  for  a  slightly  tremnkms 
movement  of  the  lace  across  her  breast.  Then  she  gently  drew  bar 
slim  fingers  away  from  mine  and  turned  to  give  me  tea. 
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Rather  shy  she  was  for  a  little,  but,  when  commonplaces  had 
been  spoken  and  afternoon  tea  was  over — ^unreal  it  seemed  to  me 
to  have  it  again  with  her — she  leant  back  contentedly  in  her  chair 
and  stretched  one  tiny  foot  towards  the  open  hearth  in  an  uncon- 
scious attitude  of  girlish  grace.  The  first  embarrassment  was  gone  ; 
almost  I  fancied  that  a  happier  colour  tinged  her  cheeks.  The 
thought  set  my  heart  beating  quickly. 

Very  cautiously  I  approached  the  subject  of  the  sword.  At 
the  mention  of  if  she  lifted  a  startled  face  to  mine. 

*  I  flung  it  away,'  she  told  me  in  an  odd  breathless  way.  *  Three 
days  ago,  in  the  big  pond.    Don't  you  know  the  reason  1 ' 

*No.'    I  shook  my  head  determinately. 

*  Because ' — ^her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — '  because  it  was  the 
cause  of  my  father's  death.' 

There  was  a  tense  silence  between  us.  It  was  only  as  Erland 
had  surmised  that  night  in  distant  Cairo  ;  but  as  an  ugly  fact  the 
news  appalled  me. 

*  Do  you  remember  how  the  museum  is  built  1 '  asked  Nita 
quietly. 

^  I  think  so.' 

*  At  one  end  is  a  balcony  protected  by  a  wooden  railing.  In 
the  cases  on  the  shelves  up  there  my  father  put  his  miscellaneous 
curios.  Downstairs  were  his  especial  favourites,  the  relics  of  the 
old  Crusaders,  to  the  collection  of  which  he  had  devoted  so  much 
time  and  money.  He  was  very  fond  of  tracing  his  descent  from 
a  Palairet  who  served  under  Raymond  of  Tripohs  in  the  Holy  War 
before  the  last  crusade.  At  the  great  battle  of  Hittin,  the  fight 
that  lost  Jerusalem  from  that  day  to  this  to  the  Christian  nations, 
Sb  Geoffrey  Palairet  was  killed  by  a  Syrian  Soldan —  so  goes  the 
story.  We  have  a  shield  and  some  armour,  which  are  said  to  haVe 
belonged  to  him,  still.  On  that  dreadful  morning  when  we  found 
father—' 

The  girl's  eyes  were  filling  with  tears.  •  Don't  speak  of  it  if  it 
pains  you,  Nita,'  I  urged  her  gently. 

*  I  think  it  is  a  relief  to  talk — ^to  you,'  she  said  after  a  little 
]  ose,  with  the  sweet  directness  I  know  so  well.  *  The  dervish 
f  ord  had  been  left  upstairs,  but  somehow  it  must  have  fallen 
j  >m  the  balcony  on  to  my  father,  who  was  below  at  the  time.  In 
1  )  crash  the  Palairet  armour  was  all  overturned  and  scattered, 
f  me  of  it  broken  beyond  repair.  It  is  utterly  unaccountable  how 
1      sword  came  to  fall.' 
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^  It  must  have  been  left  on  the  top  of  the  railing,'  I  suggested 
dubiously,  ^  where  some  slight  jar  would  upset  it.' 
'  That  is  what  they  said  at  the  inquest.    But — ' 
'  But  what  ?  ' 

*  I  am  sure  it  was  placed  in  a  locked  case,'  Nita  said  with  a 
passionate  low  distinctness.  ^And  my  father  was  alone,  down- 
stairs.' 

I  caught  my  breath  involuntarily.  ^  Did  he  often  go  to  the 
museum  at  night !  '  I  queried. 

*  He  was  never  known  to  do  it  before,'  she  answered  with  white 
set  &oe.    Presently  she  added : 

*  Now  do  you  understand  why  I  threw  it  away  ?  ' 

I  was  about  to  assure  her  that  I  did  fully  comprehend  her 
action  when  a  thundering  bang  startled  us  in  alarm  from  our  seatB. 
Never  did  a  smgle  knock  at  the  front  door  of  Downe  Court  rever- 
berate so  penetratingly. 

The  room  in  which  we  were  is  situated  nearest  to  the  entnoee 
to  the  house.  For  a  few  fleeting  seconds  Nita  Falairet  stood  rigid, 
her  large  eyes  dilated,  staring  straight  before  her  as  though  her 
gaze  could  pierce  the  intervening  wall.  Fascinated  terror  held 
her  every  outline.  Then,  as  if  constrained  by  some  compelling  force, 
she  went  automatically  into  the  hall.    I  followed. 

The  shadow  of  the  night  had  fallen  and  the  darkness  seemed  to 
smite  us  blindingly  as  the  door  flew  open.  A  pufi  of  intense  ooU, 
as  from  a  charnel-house,  swept  past  us,  and  the  hall  lamp  flickered 
low  in  the  chill  of  the  draught.  On  the  step  stood  a  tall  dim  figure, 
indistinct  in  the  gloom.  It  held  out  a  long  thin  object  almort 
as  in  menace.  The  words  *  For  you ! '  sounded  dully  in  acoaits 
from  far  away.  Next  moment  the  shape  had  vanished  and  the 
sword  of  the  Soldan  was  in  Nita  Palairet's  hand. 

I  snatched  it  from  her ;  an  indescribable  panic  overmastered 
us  both.  We  were  back  in  the  Ubrary  in  the  wholesome  lamp- 
light, but  the  girl's  face  was  as  if  carved  in  stone.  On  the  table  kj 
the  horror  of  the  sword.  Curled  characters  on  its  hilt  seemed  to 
glint  in  the  gleam  of  the  fire  rays. 

'  Give  me  the  key  of  the  museum,'  I  said  hoarsely.  '  I  will 
ock  the  sword  up  there  for  to-night.' 

She  produced  it  from  a  drawer.  ^  Shall  I  bring  you  a  light 
to  show  you  the  way  ?  '  she  questioned. 

*No,'  I  ordered  roughly.  *Stay  where  you  are.'  On  one 
thing  I  was  resolute ;  I  would  put  bolts  and  bars  between  that 
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accursed  weapon  and  my  little  girl,  if  it  slew  me  out  of  hand  in  the 
process. 

I  should  have  known  my  way  across  the  drive  blindfolded.  But 
I  vow  that  there  were  more  phantom  shadows  than  ever  there  were 
bushes  or  tree-trunks  on  its  borders  that  night.  Once  I  faced 
light  round  savagely,  confident  that  there  were  footfalls  behind 
me,  yet  nothing  could  I  see.  The  museum  door  opened  with  a  clang 
when  I  reached  it,  and  that  moment  I  declare  that  the  thing  in 
my  hand  wriggled  as  if  possessed.  Just  as  it  felt  to  be  springing 
forcibly  from  my  grasp  I  hurled  it  with  all  my  strength  into  the 
darkened  emptiness  of  the  interior.  I  will  take  solemn  oath  that 
the  noise  which  followed  was  never  caused  alone  by  the  fall  of  a 
aingle  sword  and  any  number  of  echoes  which  might  be  allowed  for 
in  superabundance. 

Never  in  my  life  did  I  linger  less.  I  slaromed  and  locked  the 
door — I  wiD  swear  that  a  laugh,  distinct  beyond  doubting,  came 
from  inside  as  I  did  so — ^and  then  I  fairly  ran  back  to  the  house 
haunted  by  the  vaguest  pursuing  fright  I  have  ever  experienced 
in  my  life.  The  Something  which  had  laughed  so  offensively  was 
watching  me  from  the  deserted  building  at  my  back,  I  knew. 

*I  cannot  leave  you  here  alone  to-night,*  I  gasped  in  blunt 
unceremony  as  soon  as  I  rejoined  Nita.  'It  would  be  absurd. 
You  will  have  to  put  me  up  somewhere.' 

Her  colour  rose.  *I  don't  see  how  I  can,'  she  murmured 
troubled.    *  There  is  no  one  else  in  the  house  except  the  servants.' 

*  They  are  no  good,'  said  I. 

*  It  is  really  not  possible  that  you  should  sleep  here  now,'  she 
muttered  with  averted  eyes. 

*  Then  I'll  bivouac  on  the  lawn,'  I  remarked  composedly.  But 
aU  the  same  that  prospect  was  uninviting. 

*  You  can't  do  that.' 

*  I  won't  go  away,'  I  grunted  with  doggedness. 

*  Why  not  ? '  She  flashed  the  question  at  me,  and  then,  I 
think,  regretted  having  asked  it.  For  answer  I  took  that  small 
white  hand  so  temptingly  near  to  mine  and  kissed  it  daringly.  The 
ci  ^  jur  on  her  face  deepened  ;  uncertainly  she  drew  away  from  me. 

'  It  is  so  damp  on  the  lawn,'  I  pleaded  disconsolately. 

Tie  blush  on  her  cheeks  surged  to  her  very  throat  and  ears  in 
a     dhion  most  alluring.    Suddenly  she  smiled. 

You  are  the  most  self-willed  obstinate  person  I  have  ever  met.' 
^  failed  in  the  thing  I  tried  for  hardest,'  I  assured  her.    '  Once !  ^ 
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*  Do  jovL  always  older  people  about  so  shockingly  ?  ' 

'  It  depends  on  the  people/  I  informed  her  with  gravity. 

^WeUy  since  I  cannot  possibly  prevent  you — '  b^an  Nita 
Paburet. 

'  I  refuse  to  be  got  rid  of/  I  interposed. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  submit  in  this  one  instance/  she  con- 
cluded ;  adding  demurely,  ^  though  there  is  nothing  especial  for 
dinner.' 

^  I  will  manage  to  survive  that/  said  I  with  the  proper  resigna- 
tion. And,  though  we  both  laughed  lightly,  I  think  at  heart  we 
were  conscious  of  some  pervading  peril,  some  premonition  of  ap- 
proaching crisis  which  threatened  us  equally,  which  it  was  decreed 
we  must  encounter  side  by  side.  She  might  not  return  my  love,  yet 
I  was  strangely  satisfied  for  the  moment  with  the  fate  which  was 
linking  us  together  so  eerily,  if  but  for  the  briefest  of  seasons.  She 
sang  to  me  softly  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  as  she  had 
been  wont  to  do  before  the  suns  of  the  Sudan  had  blanched  the 
hair  on  my  forehead.  I  wondered  if  she  noticed  it — as  women  do— 
when  we  parted  quite  simply  for  the  night. 

A  fire  was  burning  cheerily  in  my  bedroom,  and  I  pulled  forward 
a  cosy  chair  to  loll  back  in  hzy  enjoyment.  The  house  was  very 
stUl.  I  sat  there  for  a  long  time  while  the  flickering  fireli^t 
played  on  the  oak-panelled  walls.  Never  was  I  less  inclined  to 
sleep.  About  me  the  charm  of  a  girlish  presence  was  lingering,  m 
my  ears  were  sounding  the  sweet  wistful  tones  of  her  voice.  The 
brief  touch  of  her  hand  again  after  the  dreary  years  of  absence, 
the  shy  smile  in  her  eyes,  the  waves  of  golden  hair  above  the 
fine-drawn  eyebrows — I  wanted  jealously  to  brood  over  these 
all  again  before  the  sUghtest  remembrance  could  fade.  How 
little  any  phase  in  my  Kfe  had  ever  really  counted  save  as  it  related 
to  her ! 

Is  it  possible  to  dream — ^if  dream  it  were  that  followed — with 
all  one's  senses  strained  to  unwonted  alertness  ?  I  do  not  know. 
I  can  never  explain  the  phenomena  of  my  consciousness  that  night ; 
I  do  not  often  care  to  try.  It  may  be  merely  that  the  influence 
of  human  surroundings  sometimes  sets  free  the  imagination  to 
roam  at  will ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  mystic  glamour  of  my  love  for 
a  girl  was  potent  to  lift  a  lurid  comer  of  the  veil  which  shrouds 
the  sombre  past.  Was  it  of  design  permitted  to  me  to  stand  athwart 
the  evil  whose  meshes  were  closing  about  her  ?  Perchance  it  was. 
For  love  is  still  the  mightiest  power  there  be,  and  if  aught  avail  to 
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pierce  the  curtained  Silence,  by  love  will  such  vision  be  accomplished, 
and  by  love  alone. 

I  can  only  relate  what  seemed  to  me  to  happen. 
I  thought  I  was  watching  a  great  army  in  movement,  cumber- 
some and  tired.  Each  man  bore  the  symbol  of  the  Cross.  The 
sun  scorched  down  with  intolerable  glare  on  a  shadeless,  waterless 
plain,  which  stretched  from  the  shores  of  the  most  sacred  Lake 
in  history  to  the  rugged  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee.  In  the  far 
distance  the  snow-streaked  peak  of  Hermon  rose  above  the  Jordan 
valley.  Between  the  army  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  was  ranged 
another  mighty  host,  confident  and  fierce,  the  army  of  the  Crescent ; 
summoned  for  the  Jehad,  whose  tocsin  call  had  rung  from  Meso- 
potamia unto  Egypt.  The  long  lines  of  phantom  figures  defiled 
before  me.  All  was  terribly  real  of  their  motion  save  the  silence ; 
this  was  the  silence  which  settles  on  the  unseen  borderland  of  the 
dead. 

I  saw,  too,  that  the  Crusaders  were  in  sore  distress.  Their  worn- 
out  footmen  were  maddened  with  want  of  water,  their  knights  were 
blinded  by  the  pungent  smoke  which  rolled  in  their  faces  from 
the  bush  fired  by  the  foe.  Swarms  of  Seljuk  skirmishers  darted 
from  all  sides  to  harass  the  warriors  of  the  West  with  the  fiery 
implacable  zeal  begotten  of  Moslem  fanaticism.  I  seemed  to  be 
listening  for  the  stem  shouts  of  '  Allah !  there  is  no  Ood  but  He ' 
which  I  knew  must  be  sounding ;  yet  the  scene  was  noiseless  as  the 
grave.  The  murderous  rushes  of  Arab  horsemen,  the  flights  of 
keen-barbed  arrows,  the  ever-climbing  sun — all  reckoned  their 
huddled  figures  on  the  parched-up  desert  sand.  One  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  in  the  whole  record  of  chivalry  was  waning  in  the  mightiest 
triumph  for  the  Infidel.  The  Christian  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
ending  there,  under  Eafar  Sebt's  hill. 

One  last  wild  charge  I  witnessed.  Bursting  remorselessly 
through  the  impeding  press,  a  band  of  Northern  nobles  fiashed  in 
the  fury  of  a  final  effort  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Eiiights 
of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital  were  mingled  with  tall  grim  men 
who  parried  the  arms  of  England  on  their  shields.  They  too 
withered  away  before  the  counter  onset  of  the  Saracen  storm.  And 
then  I  found  but  two  figures  outlined  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  view. 
Both  were  unhorsed :  both  were  dying. 

One  was  Sir  Oeofibrey  Palairet.  How  did  I  know  it  ?  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say.  But  the  recognition  was  assured; 
beyond  all  doubt  I  knew. 
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Not  till  that  moment  had  the  slightest  somid  ever  reached  me 
from  my  vision  through  the  folds  of  space.  Now  the  indefinable 
sensation  of  spoken  words  came  breaking — ^low  and  threatening, 
mmiistakably  distinct. 

*  By  the  faith  in  the  Koran  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah,  my  swoid 
shall  meet  your  children's  children  yet  again — ' 

Something  snapped.  All  spectral  sight  and  sound  had  vamshed. 
The  vision  had  gone. 

I  was  vividly,  sharply  awake,  in  my  bedroom  in  Downe  Conit- 
Buckinghamshire — ^England.  The  fire  was  out;  its  white  aahes 
had  smouldered  and  grown  cold.  The  room  was  in  d^isest  dark- 
ness, and  for  a  minute  I  lay  unmoving  in  my  chair  full  of  the  iade- 
finable  sensation  that  some  weird  eldritch  shriek  had  just  ceased 
sounding  shrilly  through  the  quietness  of  the  night.  The  echo  of 
a  muffled  cry  thrilled  in  my  ears.  What  was  it  ?  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  to  listen  the  more  intensely,  every  nerve  concentrated  to  the 
keenest  edge  of  expectation. 

Even  the  floor  under  my  feet  seemed  to  creak  uncannily.  1 
groped  in  my  pocket  for  a  match,  noting  with  the  queerest  feeling 
of  relief  as  my  fingers  met  my  stiffened  shirt-front  that  I  was  indeed 
in  the  conventional  evening  dress  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  lit 
a  candle  unsteadily ;  then  impulse  led  me  to  draw  up  the  blind. 

Surely  something  was  audible  out  there  in  the  haze  of  the  moon- 
light !  Without  hesitation  I  flung  back  the  window  and  pe^ 
out.    A  wild  anxiety  possessed  me. 

A  murky  low-lying  mist  hung  heavUy  over  the  ground,  distoitii^ 
with  its  mysterious  opaqueness  the  precincts  of  the  house  and 
grounds.  The  white  hoar-frost  of  winter  sparkled  with  ghostly 
radiance.  Some  instinct  caused  me  to  lean  still  further  across  the 
sill  so  that  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ill-omened  museum  build- 
ing beyond.  With  a  start  of  fierce  excitement  I  realised  that  a  dim 
shaft  of  light  was  streaming  through  its  nearest  window.  Next 
moment  I  was  tearing  impetuously  downstairs,  wrenching  back  the 
bolts  of  the  hall  door,  speeding  swiftly  along  the  drive,  eveiy 
pulse  in  me  stirred  on  the  scent  of  the  grimmest  danger  to  be  faced 
and  fought  at  last. 

The  museum  door  was  ajar — ^how  came  it  to  be  so  ?  The 
moon's  rays  poured  full  through  the  arched  windows,  shedding 
interlacing  shadows  of  silver  on  scarce  conceivable  monstrosities 
ranged  in  ghastly  vista  round  its  walls.    Stufied  dead  animals 
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leered  at  me  with  staring  hungry  eyes ;  tattered  Eastern  banners 
mouldered  overhead.  A  Coptic  grave-shirt,  pendant  in  a  glass  case, 
fronted  me  hideously;  a  skull  grinned  from  an  adjacent  shelf. 
Norman  poniards,  Saxon  bows  and  arrows,  CavaUer  horse  pistols, 
and  a  row  of  Indian  daggers  decorated  a  screen  above  Egyptian 
vases  and  two  dervish  tom-toms.  A  loathsome  crocodile,  a  Tibetan 
devil-mask,  and  a  mummied  priest  of  Chephren  glowered  from 
opposite  comers.    The  atmosphere  was  musty  as  a  tomb. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  the  collection  was  the  armour.  Coats 
of  linked  mail,  emblazoned  shields,  and  plated  gauntlets  stood  in 
dull  order  about  the  room.  Heavy  horse  accoutrements  and 
massive  breastplates  were  interspersed  with  barred  helmets  and 
cumbersome  steel-headed  lances.  A  huge  unwieldy  battle-axe 
rested  beside  an  equally  ponderous  saddle.  All  the  faded  panoply 
of  a  past  Crusading  age  was  rusting  there  untended,  round  the 
spot  where  their  latest  possessor  died. 

In  the  far  comer,  on  the  floor,  lay  the  sword  of  the  Soldan. 
I  had  certainly  flung  it  straight  through  the  open  doorway  hours 
earher,  but  now  it  was  in  a  place  to  which  no  direct  throw  of 
mine  could  ever  have  cast  it.  To  reach  its  present  position  it 
must  have  turned  a  complete  angle  in  its  flight.  Momentary 
reflection,  however,  suggested  that  it  must  have  hit  some  obstacle 
and  rebounded.  This  seemed  the  more  probable,  since  it  now 
rested  on  the  top  of  some  object  tilted  backwards  and  overturned. 

I  stared ;  and  as  I  recognised  the  full  horror  of  what  had  hap- 
pened I  confess  I  shrank  back  in  unconquerable  aversion.  Its 
bright  blade  was  transfixing  a  long  triangular  shield,  a  fragment 
of  which  was  lopped  clean  off.  The  device  on  the  shield  was 
luridly  famiUar ;  ^e  half -effaced  arms  of  its  long-dead  owner  were 
those  borne  by  the  Geoffrey  Palairet  whom  I  had  seen  in  my  vision 
of  the  night. 

Again  I  looked ;  was  my  brain  wandering  in  illusion  still  ? 
For  the  sword  was  free  once  more,  no  longer  was  it  inextricably 
piercing  the  relic  of  the  old-time  Knight  of  the  Cross.  Something 
stirred  faintly,  and  in  the  blurred  glare  of  the  moonbeams  I  felt 
that  an  unearthly  Presence,  transparent  and  terrible,  flitted  inscru- 
tably aside.    The  sword  lay  home  in  its  scabbard,  dully  inert. 

Then,  as  I  crouched  trembling  as  with  ague  amid  the  armour, 
a  sudden  blast  of  bitter  night  wind  swept  into  the  museum.  The 
door  jarred  on  its  hinges,  and  on  the  threshold  stood  Nita  Palairet, 
lamp  in  hand. 
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Her  face  was  deadlj  pale  with  exdtemeiit  or  fear,  and  her 
small  curved  lips  were  sUghtlj  parted.  The  drapery  of  her  long 
soft  white  gown  fell  bare  from  her  neck  and  wrists,  revealing  the 
delicate  contours  of  throat  and  arms.  As  she  stood  motionless  she 
might  have  been  some  slim  fair  statue  riven  from  purest  marble, 
harmonising  with  the  gray  lights  and  sombre  shadows  round 
her.  Then  she  advanced  hesitatingly  into  the  room,  unconsdous 
of  me. 

It  was  as  if  I  stood  an  impotent  spectator  at  a  play,  awaiting 
some  impending  tragedy  in  which  I  was  powerless  to  interfere. 
Again  I  felt  that  I  heard  that  hushed  mysterious  tremor  of  sound, 
and  the  girl  raised  the  lamp  she  carried  to  see  more  clearly.  In 
the  red  circle  of  its  Ught  the  sword  was  moving  stealthily. 

The  hilt  was  uplifted  from  the  floor  as  by  some  intent  hand 
which  grasped  it  fearsomely.  Very  deliberately  the  distance 
lengthened  between  scabbard  point  and  handguard.  Then  I  saw 
the  glint  of  the  deadly  polished  steel  of  its  unsheathed  blade.  Then 
— ^and  then  only — my  mind  broke  furiously  from  its  constraining 
inaction. 

*  Nita  ! '  I  cried  out  loudly,  and  at  my  voice  she  swerved. 

Instantly  I  sprang  to  her  side  through  the  seeming  mist  of 
fierce  crowding  shadows.  In  that  moment  of  mortal  peril  her 
trustful  call  came  confident  and  clear. 

'  Will  you  have  me,  Harry  ?  For  I  need  you.  Because — Tye 
learnt  to  love.' 

Something  hurtled  savagely  past  my  cheek.  I  felt  the  wind  of 
its  motion  as  I  wrenched  Nita  Palairet's  cold  little  figure  in  shelter 
behind  my  own.  Whatever  it  was  that  thrust  so  madly  it  missed 
us  both.  But  the  oil  lamp  swayed  and  fell  from  the  gbl's  hand 
into  shivering  pieces  at  our  feet. 

In  a  second  the  blazing  oil  poured  swiftly  over  the  dry  wooden 
floor.  With  a  flare  of  ruddy  radiance  some  adjacent  tapestry 
hangings  burst  into  a  sheet  of  flame.  A  murk  of  raging  fire  whirled 
cracking  round  the  curio  cases.  Their  bizarre  contents  burnt  Uke 
tinder,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  arose  in  suffocation  from  the 
licking  tongues  of  heat. 

I  dragged  Nita  from  the  building  just  in  time.  It  was  Icmg 
before  the  roar  of  the  pursuing  furnace  ceased  to  echo  in  my  ears. 

That  night  the  private  museum  of  Downe  Court,  with  everything 
inside  it,  was  utterly  destroyed.  Amid  the  blackened  ruins,  later, 
were  found  some  masses  of  molten  metal,  and  there,  among  the 
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cinders,  tie  the  remnants  of  the  Soldan's  sword.  The  loss  of  price- 
less reUcs  was  said  to  be  immense.  I  asked  Nita  once  if  she  re- 
gretted it. 

She  did  not  answer.  But,  as  she  nestled  contentedly  close  to 
me  and  raised  her  face  to  inine,  we  knew  together  that  nothing 
ever  matters  when  love  has  come  to  stay. 

I  wear  the  C.B.  now  and  other  decorations.  My  Hussar  regi- 
ment did  right  well  in  the  South  African  war,  especially  as  one  of 
French's  famous  Division  in  the  ride  to  Kimberley  and  in  the  great 
wheel  round  upon  Paardeberg  Drift.  Now  I  am  to  go,  on  promo- 
tion from  a  colonel  of  horse,  to  command  a  district  in  India.  My 
wife  wishes  me  to  add  these  entirely  uninteresting  details  as  a 
proof  that  my  brains  are  still  credited  with  a  modicum  of  sense. 

Arthub  H.  Henderson. 
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IIL^THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  RADIO-ACTIVE  CHANGES. 

Who  has  forgotten  how,  but  a  few  years  ago,  Madame  Curie  en- 
dowed chemistry  with  a  new  method  of  research  which  already 
has  revealed  to  us  a  group  of  substances  more  wonderful  and 
more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  any  that  have  been  discovered 
since  the  isolation  of  phosphorus  by  Brand  in  1670 1  And  who 
does  not  remember  how  the  general  interest  in  these  new  sub- 
stances was  intensified  when  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Soddy, 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  recognised  helium  in  a  tube  con- 
taining the  emanation  of  radium,  and  thus  led  many  to  exclaim 
that,  after  all,  the  transmutation  of  the  elements  might  prove 
to  be  no  mere  dream  of  the  alchemists,  but  a  sober  reality  and 
one  of  the  realised  assets  of  the  twentieth  century  %  Finally,  do 
we  not  know  that  to-day  the  new  Cambridge  School  of  Physidsts 
bids  us  grind  some  of  our  most  cherished  images  into  dust,  and 
adopt  in  their  place  ideas  about  the  nature  of  matter,  ether,  and 
electricity  which  seem  well  calculated  to  make  the  sober-minded 
philosophers  of  the  last  two  centuries  turn  in  their  graves  f  Great 
discoveries  and  new  ideas  such  as  these  are  boond  to  make  them- 
selves felt  over  all  the  fields  of  science,  and  perhaps  those  who 
find  such  matters  interesting  may  not  be  unwilling  to  return  once 
more  to  the  new  chemistry,  with  the  object  of  learning,  if  we 
can,  what  may  be  the  real  effects,  up  to  the  present,  of  these  epoch- 
making  researches  and  novel  ideas  in  that  important  department 
of  experimental  science. 

For  nearly  three  generations  the  great  conception  of  Dalton, 
which  has  been  described  as  '  one  of  the  three  keynotes  of  modem 
science,'  that '  the  ultimate  particles  of  all  simple  bodies  are  aJUmi 
incapable  of  further  division,  and  each  of  them  possessed  of  parti- 
cular weights  which  may  be  denoted  by  numbers,'  has  served  to 
interpret  every  great  advance  in  chemical  knowledge.  Is  this  con- 
ception still  acceptable  to-day,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  twentieth 
century  %  And,  if  not,  how  does  the  fundamental  theory  of 
chemistry  stand  at  this  moment  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  following  pages. 
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There  are  two  ways  of  reading  a  novel.  Everyone  knows  that. 
You  may  begin  upon  the  first  page  and  go  forwards,  or  you  may 
begin  upon  the  last  page  or  the  last  chapter  and  work  your  way 
backwards.  Those  who  adopt  the  latter  mode  sometimes  make  a 
new  start  after  a  while,  cut  the  first  pages  of  their  book,  and  read 
it  honestly  through — a  thing  they  might  never  have  done  had  they 
begun  at  first  at  the  beginning,  and  so  I  think  the  practice  may 
perhaps  be  defended.  But  however  that  may  be,  I  am  going  to  ask 
my  readers  to  excuse  me  if  I  begin  my  story  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
plunge  almost  at  once  into  what  Professor  Rutherford  told  the 
Royal  Society  about  radio-activity  and  radio-active  substances 
a  few  months  ago  in  his  illuminating  Bakerian  lecture,  which  was 
delivered,  I  may  remark,  almost  on  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
the  atomic  theory.^  This  plan  will  be  all  the  more  convenient 
because  the  Bakerian  lecture  summed  up  all  that  had  been  done 
at  the  date  of  its  delivery,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  work  concerns  us 
at  this  moment. 

It  has  frequently  happened  that  great  advances  in  science  have 
been  intimately  coimected  with  the  invention  of  a  new  instrument 
or  with  the  improvement  of  an  old  one.  Thus  the  spectroscope 
first  made  it  possible  for  astronomers  to  study  seriously  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  sun.  Liebig's  invention  of  a  trust- 
worthy method  of  analysing  compounds  such  as  those  which  occur 
in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
greatest  department  of  chemistry,  the  so-called  ^  organic  chemistry.' 
And  the  weighing  of  molecules  first  really  became  practicable 
over  a  sufficiently  wide  field  after  Dumas  had  worked  out  his 
method  for  comparing  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  vapours 
of  volatile  liquids  and  solids.  In  the  case  before  us  we  have  an 
almost  equally  striking  instance,  for  much  of  the  work  discussed 
in  this  article,  and  much  more  of  equal  importance,  could  hardly 
have  been  carried  out  so  readily  but  for  improvements  which  have 
made  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  an  instrument  of  considerable  pre- 
cision, and  a  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  chemical 
laboratory.  It  may  be  helpful,  perhaps,  if  I  briefly  describe  this 
nstrument  and  the  method  of  using  it. 

The  gold-leaf  electroscope,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  essen- 
lally  of  nothing  more  than  two  strips  of  gold  leaf  suspended 
-side  an  inverted  glass  shade  by  means  of  a  metallic  rod.    The 

>  Dalton  first  made  his  ideas  on  this  subject  known  in  the  conrse  of  a  verbal 
mmmiioation  to  bis  friend  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  on  August  26, 1804. 
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rod,  well  insulated  hj  means  of  snlpliur,  is  carried  by  the  ebonite 
ooyer  of  the  shade,  through  which  it  projects  eztemaUy,  and 
usually  terminates  in  a  knob,  or  a  flat,  circular  plate  of  metal 
Given  this  simple  instrument,  and  a  large  stick  of  sealing-wax, 
you  may  take  your  first  steps  as  an  investigator  of  radio-activity. 
The  material  to  be  experimented  upon,  unless  you  can  borrow 
a  little  radium,  will  cost  you  more  than  tiie  electroscope 
itself,  but  need  not  cost  you  much,  as  only  a  very  minute 
quantity  would  be  required  for  the  simple  experiments  needed 
by  many  of  us,  as  by  Faraday  himself,  to  Gx  our  ideas  and  give 
reality  to  our  notions  concerning  the  use  of  a  new  or  unfamiliar 
instrument. 

If  you  charge  your  rod  of^sealing-wax  with  electricity  by  rubbing 
one  end  of  it  with  a  warm,  dry  flannel,  and  then  bring  the  charged 
end  near  the  knob  of  the  electroscope  the  gold  leaves  will  suddenly 
fly  apart,  but  they  will  coUapse  again  if  you  take  away  the 
sealing-wax.  If,  however,  you  touch  the  knob  for  an  instant  with 
a  finger  while  keeping  the  electrified  sealing-wax  in  position,  and 
then  remove  the  latter,  the  gold  leaves  will  remain  apart,  standing 
out  at  a  definite  angle,  which  you  can  measure  with  the  aid  of  a 
paper  scale.  The  gold  leaves  stand  out  thus  because  they  now  cany 
similar  charges  of  electricity,  and  these  repelling  one  another  force 
and  keep  the  leaves  asunder.  If  the  leaves  are  well  insulated 
.they  will  remain  apart  for  a  considerable  time,  and,  indeed,  may 
relapse  so  slowly  that  you  can  detect  no  motion  at  all ;  but  if  yon 
touch  any  part  of  the  metallic  rod  when  they  are  charged,  the 
electricity  will  escape  through  your  body  to  the  earth,  and  they 
will  collapse  instantly.  The  same  result  will  follow  if  you  bring 
a  fragment  of  a  radium  salt,  or  any  other  strongly  radio-active 
substance,  near  the  knob  of  the  electroscope,  for  all  such  substances 
ionize  the  air — ^that  is,  make  it  a  conductor  of  electricity-— and 
thus  enable  the  charge  carried  by  the  gold  leaf  system  to  escape 
at  a  more  or  less  rapid  rate,  according  to  the  ionizing  pow^  of 
the  material  and  its  proxinuty  to  the  metallic  conductor.  Radio- 
activity was  originally  discovered  and  for  some  time  studied  by 
means  of  the  sensitised  films  used  in  photography,  but  these  now 
are  usually  replaced  by  instruments  such  as  the  electroscope  and 
the  electrometer,  partly  because  all  types  of  radiations  do  not 
come  into  play  when  sensitised  films  are  employed,  and  partiy  be- 
cause the  latter  are  not  very  suitable  for  quantitative  experiments. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  tiiat  various  precautions  must  be  taken 
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and  highly  senaitiye  instruments  employed  in  oider  to  do  work  of 
the  highest  class. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  assume  that  my  readers  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  some  of  the  leading  facts  about  radium  and  its 
companions :  that  they  know,  for  example,  that  radium  occurs  in 
minute  quantities  in  pitchblende ;  that  it  is  always  found  in  com- 
pany with  the  more  plentiful  element  uranium ;  that,  chemically 
speaking,  it  is  allied  to  calcium,  the  metal  present  in  limestone 
and  quicklime  ;  that  it  exhibits  a  definite  spectrum,  and,  therefore, 
has  been  ranked  as  an  element  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  the 
chemist  uses  that  term ;  that  its  atom  is  one  of  the  heaviest  that 
has  yet  been  met  with ;  that  it  gives  o5  plentifully  certain  radia- 
tions which  exhibit  wonderful  powers  of  generating  Ught  and  heat, 
render  various  minerals  phosphorescent,  cause  the  air  to  conduct 
electricity,  &c. ;  and  that  it  emits  an  emanation,  of  which  more 
anon.  Finally,  that  it  does  these  things  for  years  and  years  with- 
out any  perceptible  diminution  of  its  powers,  and  will,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, continue  to  do  so  for  many  thousands  of  years  before  its 
capacities  are  exhausted.  Therefore  about  most  of  them  I  need 
say  no  more.  But  the  study  of  the  radiations  and  emanations  of 
radium  and  its  fellows  has  led  to  results  of  deep  interest  to  the 
chemist,  and  about  these  there  is  much  to  say. 

It  has  been  settled  for  some  time  that  the  radiations  of  radium 
are  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  merely  Rontgen  rays,  but 
are  composed  of  rays  of  three  distinct  types.  First,  there  are 
particles  as  heavy  as,  or  heavier  than,  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the 
lightest  gas,  which  carry  positive  charges  of  electricity.  Secondly, 
there  are  particles,  or  corpuscles,  often  called  '  electrons,'  a  thou- 
sand times  smaller  than  hydrogen  atoms,  which  carry  negative 
charges  of  electricity,  move  with  velocities  which  in  some  cases  are 
only  one-tenth  less  than  that  of  light  itself,  and  which  are  so  pene- 
trating that  they  escape  readily  from  vessels  made  of  glass  or 
through  thin  sheets  of  aluminium  or  copper,  and,  in  fact,  can  only 
be  imprisoned  securely  in  well-closed  vessels  of  thick  sheet  lead. 
And,  lastly,  there  are  radiations  which  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  Rontgen  rays,  and  never  appear  alone,  but  always  in  com- 
pany with  electrons.  These  last  rays  cannot  be  imprisoned  even 
in  a  moderately  substantial  leaden  casket.  The  three  types  are 
known  respectively  as  the  a  rays,  the  fi  rays,  and  the  y  rajrs. 
They  all  ionize  air,  and,  therefore,  can  be  detected  by  means  of  the 
electroscope  or  electrometer.     Owing  to  their  unequal  powers  of 
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penetrating  alien  matter,  such  as  sheets  of  paper  and  metal,  it  is 
possible  to  separate  rays  of  one  type  from  those  of  another  type, 
to  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  extent,  by  using  filters  made  of 
suitable  materials. 

At  a  comparatively  early  stage  in  the  study  of  the  radio-activity 
of  uranium  and  thorium  a  most  striking  fact  was  established  about 
them.  It  was  this — ^that  by  appropriate  treatment  we  can  deprive 
each  of  them  of  its  activity,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  divide  each 
of  them  into  active  and  inactive  fractions.  Thus,  if  you  bring  a 
fixed  amount  of  a  salt  of  uranium  into  a  suitable  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  sufficiently  delicate  and  charged  electroscope, 
and  deduce  the  ionizing  power  of  the  salt  from  the  rate  at  which 
the  gold  leaves  move  as  the  instrument  loses  its  charge  :  then 
dissolve  the  salt,  add  excess  of  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
filter  off  the  smaU  precipitate  which  falls,  recover  the  salt  left  in 
the  filtrate  by  boiling  it  down  to  dryness,  and  measure  the 
activity  of  each  of  the  fractions  thus  obtained  as  before : — you 
wiU  find  that  the  main  portion  of  the  salt — viz.  that  recovered 
from  the  solution — has  retained  little  or  no  ionizing  power,  but 
that  the  small  precipitated  portion  is,  in  proportion  to  its  mass, 
many  hundred  times  more  active  than  the  original  salt.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  this  is  most  significant,  if  you  put  the  two  fractions 
aside  and  re-examine  them  after  a  few  months,  you  will  discover 
that  the  uranium  salt  has  become,  again,  as  active  as  ever,  whilst 
the  intensely  active  precipitate  wiU  have  lost  every  trace  of  activity. 

The  above  remarkable  discovery  about  uranium  and  uranium 
X,  as  the  active  precipitate  is  called,  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
by  Sir  Wm.  Crookes  and  M.  H.  Becquerel.  About  the  same  time 
similar  observations  were  made  concerning  thorium  by  Professor 
Rutherford  and  Mr.  Soddy,  who  foimd,  moreover,  that  thorium 
not  only  yields  a  highly  active  substance,  called  thorium  X,  analogous 
to  uranium  X,  but  gives  off  in  addition  an  active,  elusive  emana- 
tion which  can  be  passed  through  plugs  of  cotton-wool,  bubbled 
through  water,  and  collected,  with  accompanying  air,  in  receivers, 
as  if  it  were  a  gas,  without  destroying  its  activity.  This  emanation 
loses  its  activity  like  uranium  X  and  thorium  X,  but  more  rapidly, 
so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  its  power  remains 
after  the  expiration  of  six  minutes : — a  fact  which  serves  to  distin- 
guish the  emanation  from  thorium  X — for  the  latter  still  retains 
50  per  cent,  of  its  activity  at  the  end  of  four  days,  so  that,  even  if 
the  latter  were  not  a  solid  and  the  former  gaseous  we  could  still 
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be  quite  sure  that  they  are  distinct  substances — and  which  assures 
ns  also  that  the  emanation  is  not,  as  otherwise  we  might  have 
supposed,  merely  the  vapour  of  thorium  X. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  singular  phenomena  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  uranium  and  thorium  when  roughly  handled 
become,  as  it  were,  fatigued,  and  recover  their  radio-activity' only 
after  prolonged  rest,  or  must  we  regard  them  as  mixtures  of  inactive 
and  active  substances  ?  Consider  the  facts.  We  can  separate  a 
sample  of  either  of  these  metals  into  a  large  inactive  fraction,  which 
gradually  again  becomes  as  active  as  the  original  material,  and  a 
very  small  but  highly  active  fraction,  which  in  time  loses  aU  its 
activity ;  while,  in  the  case  of  thorium,  there  is  produced,  also,  a 
gas — ^the  emanation — ^which  is  radio-active  but  loses  its  powers 
very  quickly  indeed.  Does  it  not  seem  clear  that  uranium  and 
thorium,  as  ordinarily  met  with,  are  mixtures  ?  That  they  consist 
chiefly  of  inactive  substances  which  undergo  continuous  change, 
producing  in  the  one  case  the  radio-active  uranium  X,  and  in  the 
other  case  thorium  X,  and  that  these,  in  their  turn,  undergo  decay, 
leaving  inactive  residues,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  thorium  X, 
emitting  the  active  emanation  mentioned  above  ?  In  short,  are 
we  not  face  to  face  with  chemical  phenomena  of  a  new  order  ? 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  then  two  new  questions 
at  once  arise.  Do  the  changes  described  above  tell  the  whole 
story,  or  is  there  more  to  foUow?  And,  again,  how  do  the 
radiations,  the  a,  )8,  and  7  rays,  come  in,  how  are  they  related 
to  these  changes  ? 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  radio-activity  is  this.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  *  catching.'  If  you  expose  a  glass  rod,  a  bottle,  a 
basin,  a  block  of  wood,  or  any  such  object  to  a  few  milUgrams  of 
radium,  you  will  find  soon  that  these  acquire  in  some  degree  the 
power  of  discharging  an  electroscope,  like  radium  itself.  Indeed, 
after  working  with  radium  for  some  time  an  experimenter  finds 
that  everything  in  his  laboratory,  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  worst 
of  aU,  he  himself,  has  become  radio-active.  Now,  this  is  very 
troublesome,  and  probably  has  led  in  the  past  to  mistakes  of  various 
kinds.  The  effect  is  not  permanent,  it  wears  off  and  becomes,  in 
time,  more  or  less  negUgible,  but  recent  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  last  traces  of  *  excited  activity,'  as  this  pheno- 
menon is  called,  are  not  dispelled  completely  in  the  case  of  radium 
in  less  than  forty  years. 

Most  of  us  know  that  a  magnet  induces  magnetism  in  any 
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piece  of  iron  brought  near  it,  even  though  they  do  not  touch ;  and 
again,  that  bodies  can  be  charged  with  electricity,  as  we  chaige 
the  electroscope  in  the  experiment  described  above,  by  bringing 
strongly  electrified  objects  near  them.  And  so  we  might  very 
easily  make  the  mistake  of  regarding  *  excited  activity'  as  an 
inductive  effect  similar  to  these.  In  reality  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  is  closely  connected  with  emanations  like  the  emanation 
of  thorium.  Uranium,  which  emits  no  emanation,  produces  no 
excited  activity  on  objects  placed  near  it.  No  activity  is  excited 
by  radium  or  thorium  if  they  are  placed  in  a  box  provided  with  a 
secure  cover,  even  though  that  cover  consists  only  of  the  thinnest 
sheet  of  mica,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  paper  screen  throng  which 
the  emanation  can  pass  does  not  act  like  screens  of  glass,  metal,  or 
mica.  X  The  amount  of  excited  activity  produced  in  any  given  case 
is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  emanation  present,  and  a  sample, 
say,  of  thoria  (oxide  of  thorium)  has  but  littie  power  of  producing 
excited  activity  immediately  after  most  of  its  emanation  has  been 
removed.  Finally,  excited  activity  seems  to  be  something  deposited 
by  the  emanation,  something  possessing  definite  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  you  expose  a  platinum 
wire  to  thoria  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  radio-active,  and  then 
heat  it  strongly,  you  find  that  the  excited  activity  can  be  driven 
from  the  wire,  and  deposited  on  cool  objects  placed  near  it ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  experiments  show  that  the  activity  is  basic, 
soluble  in  some  acids  as  the  bases  are,  but  insoluble  in  the  alkali 
ammonia.  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  excited  activity  is  due  to  sub- 
stances, solid  substances,  deposited  by  the  emanations,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  an  inductive  action  like  that  of  a  magnet  on  a  piece 
of  steel.  One  property  of  matter  has  not  been  identified  in  the 
case  of  these  substances ;  excited  activity  has  not  been  shown  to 
have  mass,  for  the  quantities  to  be  dealt  with  are  so  minute  that, 
at  present,  they  are  beyond  the  range  of  the  most  delicate  balance. 

Thus  the  plot  thickens.  Where  a  few  years  ago  we  had  the 
single  element  'thorium,'  we  find,  to-day,  thorium,  thorium  X, 
thorium  emanation,  and  excited  activity,  whilst  the  last  sub- 
stance, as  we  shall  see,  forms' the  source  of  still  other  members  of 
this  singular  series. 

I  must  now  explain  how  it  has  been  possible  to  recognise  and 
sort  out  all  these  mysterious  substances,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  occur  in  quantities  so  minute  that  but  for  their  radio- 
active powers  they  might  never  have  become  known  to  us.    Let 
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US  suppose  that  we  have  samples  of  the  emanations  of  thoriimi  and 
radium — ^f or  radium  produces  an  emanation — and  that  we  measuie 
their  ionizing  powers  at  intervals  of  sixty  seconds.    If  we  do  this,^  it 
will  not  be  long  before  we  discover  a  marked  difference  between 
them.    The  activity  of  the  thorium  emanation  will  be  found  to 
diminish  rapidly,  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  only  the  half  of  it  will 
remain  at  the  end  of  a  single  minute.    In  the  case  of  the  radium 
emanation  the  result  will  be  very  different.    In  this  case  the 
ionizing  power  will  remain  so  nearly  steady  that  possibly  no  change 
may  be  detected  at  first.    But  if  we  lengthen  the  intervals  between 
our  observations  sufficiently,  we  shall  discover  that  the  activity  of 
this  emanation  falls  to  one-half  its  original  amount  in  about  four 
days.    A  repetition  of  the  two  experiments  will  give  similar  results, 
and  if  we  extend  our  observations  to  other  radio-active  substances 
we  shall  find  that  the  activity  of  each  decays  at  a  characteristic 
rate.     In  the  case  of  radium,  for  example,  the  rate  of  decay  is 
slow,  so  that  only  half  of  it  would  be  transformed  in  about  eight 
hundred  years.    In  the  case  of  uranium  a  thousand  million  years 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  same  effect,  whilst  the  emanation 
of  actinium  has  so  fleeting  an  existence  that  in  less  than  four  seconds 
the  half  of  its  power  is  already  gone.    Need  anything  more  be  said 
to  show  the  value  of  this  new,  though  difficult,  method  of  research, 
this  new  gift  from  physics  to  chemistry  ?    Is  a  fresh  radio-active 
substance  discovered?    We  have  only  to  learn  the  law  of  the 
decay  of  its  activity,  and  we  shall  know  whether  it  is  really  new,  or 
merely  an  old  friend  in  a  new  guise.    Do  we  wish  to  learn  the 
effect  of  heating  an  excited  activity  from  a  given  source  to  a  high 
temperature  ?    Then  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  render  a  platinum  rod 
active  by  exposing  it  to  the  emanation  which  produces  this  excited 
activity,  to  measure  the  rate  at  which  the  activity  decays,  and 
then,  after  recharging  the  rod,  to  heat  it  to  the  desired  temperature 
inside  a  cool  cylinder,  and  afterwards  measure  the  rate  of  decay  of 
what  remains  on  the  rod,  and  also  that  of  the  portion  which  con- 
denses on  the  cylinder,  and  we  may  hope  to  discover  what  we  desire 
to  know,  although  we  can  neither  see,  feel,  nor  weigh  the  material 
to  be  investigated. 

When  we  carefully  consider  all  the  facts  now  before  us — ^and  we 
must  remember  that  they  apply  more  or  less  to  all  the  substances 

>  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  actual  process  is  by  an  j  means  so  simple 
or  free  from  oomplioations  as  might  appsar  from  this  brief  reference  to  a  really 
difficult  and  refined  experiment. 
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mentioned  here — ^the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  thftt  theae 
radio-active  substances,  uraninm,  thorium,  radium,  and  actiniom, 
are  all  of  them,  as  already  suggested,  subject  to  continuous  change. 
For  some  time  after  the  thorium  X  has  been  removed  from  a 
sample  of  thorium  the  latter  evolves  but  little  emanation,  whilst 
the  thorium  X,  or  rather  the  solution  containing  it,  yields  emana- 
tion plentifully.  In  the  course  of  time  the  thorium  recovers  its 
power,  and  yields  emanation  as  freely  as  at  first,  but  we  can  again 
deprive  it  of  this  power  by  removing  the  thorium  X,  and  we  may 
repeat  the  process  time  after  time.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  power 
of  producing  emanation  belongs  to  thorium  X,  and  that  thorium  X, 
in  its  turn, is  constantiy  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  thorium? 
Again,  excited  activity  is  produced  on  bodies  exposed  to  the  emana- 
tion ;  it  is  not  a  gas  like  the  emanation  itself,  but  behaves,  as  we 
have  seen,  like  a  volatile  solid.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  depoat 
which  produces  the  excited  activity  is  a  product  of  the  decay  of 
the  emanation  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  on  the  facts  before  us,  that  in 
these  products  we  have  the  outcome  of  a  whole  series  of  chemical 
changes — ^that  thorium  continuously  produces  thorium  X,  that 
thorium  X  emits  the  emanation,  and  that  this  in  its  turn  leaves 
upon  everything  it  touches  a  deposit  which  gives  rise  to  the  so-caDed 
excited  activity?  Remembering,  again,  that  thorium  can  be 
separated  from  thorium  X  by  the  ordinary  laboratory  process  of 
precipitation,  that  the  emanation  given  o£f  by  thorium  X  behaves 
like  a  gas,  and  that  the  deposit  which  gives  rise  to  excited  activity 
is  evidently  a  volatile  solid,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  changes 
we  investigate  here,  though  they  stand  apart  in  many  respects, 
have  much  in  common  with  ordinary  chemical  changes,  and  con- 
sist, probably,  in  decompositions  not  altogether  unlike  those  famiGar 
to  us  in  ordinary  laboratory  practice  ?  Two  characteristics,  how- 
ever, distinguish  radio-active  changes  from  ordinary  chemical 
changes.  First,  the  expulsion,  during  the  progress  of  the  changes, 
of  particles  carrying  positive  and  negative  charges  of  electricity 
(the  a  and  /3  rays),  and  secondly,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
radium,  as  everyone  knows,  the  emission  of  a  quantity  of  energy 
so  enormous,  considering  the  quantity  of  matter  involved,  that 
some  eminent  authorities  have  hesitated  to  admit  that  it  can 
possibly  be  derived  from  internal  sources.  It  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  this  last  feature  if  I  mention  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  a  given  volume  of  radium  emanation  gives  out  dnnng 
its  decay  about  five  million  times  as  much  heat  as  is  set  free  by 
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exploding  an  equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to 
f oim  water. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  radiations,  the  a»  /9,  and 
7  rajrs,  thrown  oS  during  radio-active  transformations.  These  are 
very  important.  First  on  theoretical  grounds,  because  according 
to  a  modem  view  we  may  suppose  that  the  atoms  of  the  chemist 
consist  of  more  or  less  complex  sjrstems  built  up  of  positive  and 
negative  particles.  Secondly,  on  practical  grounds,  since  but  for 
these  rays  and  their  power  of  ionizing  air  we  might  still  be  ignorant 
of  the  very  existence  of  radium  and  actinium  and  of  their  extra- 
ordinary properties.  And,  again,  because  by  investigating  separately 
the  rates  at  which  the  activities  corresponding  to  the  various  types 
of  ray  rise  and  fall  in  the  case  of  the  excited  activity  derived  from 
each  of  the  chief  radio-active  substances,  Professor  Rutherford  has 
got  together  a  body  of  evidence  which  has  enabled  him  to  make 
rapid  progress  with  the  analysis  of  these  changes. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  method  employed,  I  may  remind  my 
readers  that  whilst  all  the  radiations  emitted  by  radio-active 
bodies  can  ionize  air,  and,  therefore,  can  influence  the  rate  of 
discharge  of  a  gold  leaf  electroscope  or  other  similar  instrument, 
they  do  not  all  penetrate  obstacles  such  as  sheets  of  cardboard, 
glass,  or  metal  with  equal  faciUty,  and  that,  consequently,  rays  of 
the  three  types  -can  be  separated  from  one  another  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  If,  for  example,  at  any  stage  in  its  decay  radio-active 
matter  causes  the  discharge  of  the  electroscope  when  the  matter  is 
enclosed  in  a  substantial  leaden  vessel,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
emits  7  rays,  for  only  these  can  pass  through  lead ;  whilst  if  a  sheet 
of  cardboard  is  substituted  for  the  lead  it  becomes  possible  for 
fi  rays  also  to  reach  the  electroscope.  By  taking  advantage  of  such 
facts  as  these,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  curves  indicating 
the  decay  of  excited  activity,  as  measured  by  given  rays,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  and  from  the  study  of  these  curves  Professor 
Rutherford  has  arrived  at  highly  interesting  conclusions.  He 
finds  that  the  decay  of  an  excited  activity  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
phenomenon,  but  consists,  in  the  cases  examined,  of  a  succession  of 
changes,  each  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  particular  rays, 
and  each  of  which  produces  a  characteristic  product.  He  finds 
that  in  the  decay  of  radium,  for  example,  there  is  produced  not  only 
an  emanation  (there  is  no  radium  X),  but  also,  by  the  decay  of  this, 
a  whole  series  of  distinct  substances  which  for  the  present  are  named 
radium  A,  radium  6,  radium  C,  radium  D,  and  radium  E  ;  radium 
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D  being  a  relatively  stable  substance,  which  may  be  identified  by 
the  fact  that  no  less  than  forty  years  would  expire  before  its  activity 
would  fall  to  one-half  of  its  original  value.  And  again  as  regards 
the  accompanying  rays  he  finds  first,  that  at  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  changes  studied  a  rays  only  are  emitted.  Secondly,  that  7  rays 
seem  to  appear  only  in  company  with  fi  rays,  though  P  rays  may 
occur  alone.  Thirdly,  that  rays  of  all  three  kinds  seem  to  be  emitted 
at  one  stage  or  another  of  the  disintegration  in  every  case,  and 
lastly  that  rayless  changes  usually  occur  at  some  stage,  though  not 
always  at  corresponding  stages.  The  following  diagram,  whiek 
applies  to  radium,  shows  the  order  in  which  the  various  changes 
occur  in  this  case,  the  nature  of  the  product  of  each  change,  and 
also  the  rays  which  accompany  each  successive  transformation. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Bakerian  lecture,  and  will  perhaps  make  the 
matter  more  inteUigible  than  further  words.  It  will  at  any  rate 
indicate  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
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As  will  be  seen,  the  smaller  circles  stand  for  the  a  rays  or 
particles,  the  small  black  dots  for  8  rays  or  particles,  and  the 
larger  circles  for  the  particles  of  radium,  radium  emanation,  &c 
If,  as  there  is  reason  to  expect,  it  should  presently  be  established 
that  uranium  is  the  parent  of  radium,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
extend  the  series  illustrated  by  the  above  conventional  diagram 
by  the  addition  of  at  least  one  more  term. 

If  radium  is  an  element,  and  consists  of  atoms,  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  recent  researches  on  the  radio- 
substances  support  the  idea  that  the  constitution  of  the  chemical 
atoms  may  be  very  complex,  and  to  that  extent  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  atomic  theory  as  formulated  by  Dalton.  It 
will  be  noticed,  however,  that  they  do  not  weaken  our  behef  that 
matter  is  discontinuous,  or  atomic,  in  structure,  nor  greatly  afiect 
the  position  of  Dalton's  theory  in  its  application  to  chemistry. 
They  do  not  suggest,  for  example,  that  atoms  of  the  element  do 
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not  exist,  nor  do  they  forbid  us  to  conclude  that  chemicftl  com- 
bination and  chemicaJ  decomposition  respectively  consist  in  the 
coming  together  and  parting  of  atoms  having  fixed  weights,  as 
supposed  by  Dalton.  On  the  other  hand,  they  raise  some  doubts 
in  our  minds  as  to  whether  the  radio-active  substances  are  really 
elementary  in  their  nature.  They  offer,  as  Professor  Rutherford 
has  pointed  out,  no  evidence  to  support  the  assumption  which 
some  were  inclined  at  first  to  make,  that  helium  is  the  final  product 
of  the  transformation  of  radium ;  for  many  changes  occur  after 
the  stage  at  which  helium  makes  its  appearance,  whilst  the  expul- 
sion of  the  a  particles,  which  may  not  improbably  be  hetium  atoms, 
would  still  leave  a  much  heavier  particle  than  an  atom  of  helium 
behind.  If  we  suppose,  with  Professor  Rutherford,  that  the  a 
particles  of  radium  consist  of  helium  atoms,  which  agrees  fairly 
weU  with  what  we  know  about  their  masses,  then  it  seems  to 
foUow  that  the  a  particles  expelled  from  uranium  and  other  radio- 
active substances  must  also  consist  of  helium,  although  these 
substances  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  produce  that  element 
during  their  disintegration.  And  if  this  be  so,  must  we  not  con- 
sider these  radio-active  forms  of  matter  to  be  compounds  of 
helium  with  some  other  known  or  unknown  substances,  and  not 
elements  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed  ? 

If,  in  concluding,  we  sum  up  what  has  been  done  so  far,  we  may 
say,  I  think,  that  if  the  investigators  of  radio-activity  have  not 
yet  definitely  sapped  the  foundations  of  chemistry,  they  have,  never- 
theless, done  truly  great  things.  They  have  given  us  new  and 
splendid  methods  of  chemical  research ;  they  have  introduced  us  to 
a  class  of  reactions  which  are  as  novel  as  they  are  interesting  and 
surprising,  and  they  have  enriched  chemistry,  it  would  seem,  with 
a  large  group  of  new  and  astonishing  compounds,  which,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  are  so  stable  that  we  cannot  break  them 
up  by  the  chemical  and  phjrsical  forces  at  our  command,  and  yet 
so  imstable  that  they  undergo  spontaneously  continuous  disintegra- 
tions accompanied,  in  one  case  at  least,  by  the  emission  of  energy 
on  a  scale  which  transcends  all  our  previous  experience.  In  a 
word,  they  have  put  into  our  possession  a  new  domain  which  is 
equally  remarkable  for  its  present  yield  and  for  its  promise  of  future 
harvests. 

W.  A.  Shekstons, 
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It  must  be  confessed,  with  sorrow,  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing,  with  that  degree  of  fulness  which  would  be  satis- 
fying, what  Napoleon  thought  of  Nelson.  The  statement  is  made 
with  a  due  sense  that  it  is  not  without  a  touch  of  rashness.  Who 
of  us  can  undertake  to  say,  with  absolute  confidence,  that  he  has 
missed  nothing  in  the  vast  bulk  of  Napoleon's  published  writing 
and  recorded  words  ?  There  may  somewhere  be  an  illuminative 
sentence  which  is  unknown  to  me.  If  so  I  lament  the  omission. 
The  judgments  of  Napoleon  may  be,  indeed  often  are,  untrost- 
worthy.  He  was,  it  may  be,  only  mistaken  and  was  not  deliberately 
false  when  he  said  that  anger  with  him  never  rose  above  his  throat. 
It  flooded  his  braii  and  clouded  his  intellect.  This  overweening 
beUef  in  his  mastery  of  himself  aid  of  other  men  gave  him  a  ruinous 
confidence  that  he  could  use  rage  as  an  instrument  to  terrify 
enemies  and  servants  alike,  and  yet  always  lay  it  aside  when  its 
work  was  done.  But  rage  is  as  bad  a  master  as  fire,  and  like  fire  it 
has  an  aggressive  tendency  to  become  master.  It  ended  by  taking 
possession  of  Napoleon.  He  was  not  a  magnanimous  nuin,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  in  Iiitti  to  allow  that  an  opponent  who  had 
baffled  his  schemes  was  either  able  or  honest.  The  strong  element 
of  mere  vulgarity — ^which  is  ignominiously  prominent  in  all  his 
career — nowhere  comes  out  more  strongly  than  when  he  denies  aD 
capacity  to  the  opponents  who  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  falls 
into  downright  scolding*  As  to  his  regard  for  truth,  we  have  his 
unabashed  avowals — not  made  in  bravado  or  defiance,  but  simply, 
in  official  correspondence,  and  as  matters  of  business— of  his 
habitual  use  of  Ues.  P.  L.  Courier,  who  knew  the  Italians  cf  the 
time  (and  Napoleon  was  an  ItaUan  to  the  core),  says  of  them  that 
they  threw  Ues  at  anyone  whom  they  wished  to  injure  as  you  might 
throw  a  stone.  Self-centred  and  self-regarding  as  he  was.  Napoleon 
could  not  believe,  could  not  even  try  to  beUeve,  that  he  ani  other 
men  were  bound  by  the  same  laws.  It  was  said  of  Caesar  Borgia,  a 
thoroughly  Napoleonic  man,  and  by  MachiaveUi,  that  he  expected 
others  to  be  more  honest  than  he  was  himself.  Nothing  was  more 
consistent  with  the  character  of  both  than  their  assumption  that 
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mankmd  was  raw  material  for  them  to  knead  at  discretion,  and 
that  honesty  was  one  of  the  qualities  which  made  the  mass  soft. 
The  fury  of  both  when  their  calculations  proved  mistaken  was 
quite  unaffected,  and  neither  could  have  been  made  to  see  that  it 
was  comic.  The  man  whom  Napoleon  could  not  manipulate  to  his 
own  purpose  was  to  him  as  a  stone  in  the  clay,  an  obstruction,  a 
piece  of  bad  material,  an  alien  body  to  be  thrown  away  with  an 
abusive  oath.  None  the  less  his  intellect  was  of  the  greatest,  and 
his  mere  abusive  oaths  illuminate,  if  not  the  character  of  the  object 
of  them,  at  least  the  influence  it  had  on  the  curser  himself.  There- 
fore we  must  regret  that  Napoleon  has  not  fairly  recorded  what  he 
thought  of  Nelson.  The  dispassionate  estimate  by  so  great  a  cap- 
tain of  the  great  Admiral  would  be  best  worth  having.  But  next 
to  that,  one  could  wish  that  he  had  fairly  impacked  his  heart  in 
curses,  as  he  was  apt  enough  to  do. 

The  absence  of  any  decisive  and  final  verdict  by  Napoleon  on 
Nelson  is  however  in  itself  an  indication.  The  name  of  Nelson 
occurs  in  the  long  series  of  Napoleon's  correspondence  not  infre- 
quently during  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  constantly 
during  the  months  preceding  Trafalgar.  It  came  naturally  in  his 
way  when  he  was  dictating  his  account  of  the  expedition  to  Egjrpt 
to  Bertrand  at  St.  Helena.  The  tone  of  all  these  passages  leads  me 
at  least  to  a  conclusion  which  may  possibly  appear  surprising,  and 
seem,  if  it  is  accepted  as  sound,  to  reflect  very  little  credit  on  the 
Emperor's  perspicacity.  It  is  that  Napoleon  did  not  rank  Nelson 
very  high  as  a  commander,  did  not  credit  him  with  any  considerable 
shsae  in  defeating  the  great  scheme  of  invasion,  and  was  not  suffi- 
ciently angry  with  him  to  be  provoked  by  his  name  into  such 
explosions  of  spite  as  we  can  find  directed  against  Mettemich  or 
Wellington. 

The  first  explicit  reference  to  Nelson  in  the  correspondence 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  Kl^ber,  dated  September  4, 1798 : 

We  cannot  disguise  it  from  ounelyes  that  in  the  action  of  the  14th  [Le.  the 
I4sth  Thermidor  in  the  BevoliUionary  Calendar^  the  l$t  August  in  the  Gregariani 
it  was  our  chiefs  who  were  beaten  rathor  than  the  squadron,  since  while  the 
numbers  were  equal,  the  'lgngli«>»  were  three  and  four  against  one  [tha;t  it,  they 
ooneentrated  in  mperior  numbers  at  the  point  of  attaekl,  I  see  nothing  in  all  that 
except  a  faulty  disposition  [on  our  paH,  underttood"].  It  gives  me  a  favourable 
idea  of  Admiral  Nelson,  but  it  does  not  give  me  a  too  Tmfavourable  one  of  our 
navy,  and  I  remain  still  persuaded  that  if  the  English  had  been  so  good  as  to 
attack  us  during  our  voyage  we  would  have  beaten  them  soundly. 

There  we  have  an  appreciation  by  one  artist  of  another,  not 
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unfriendly,  but  not  very  laudatory.    The  French  admirab  had 
blundered,  and  Nelson  had  shown  intelligence  in  taking  advantage  ot 
their  ineptitude — ^that  is  all.   When  this  letter  was  written  to  Eleber 
on  the  18th  Fructidor  of  the  year  VI  (September  4, 1798),  the  writer 
was  only  General  Bonaparte,  whose  heart  was  set  on  vast  conquests 
in  the  East  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  landed  safely.    The 
defeat  of  the  French  Fleet  seemed  no  great  matter  to  the  reader  of 
Plutarch,  who  knew  that  Alexander  had  overturned  the  empire  of 
the  great  king  with  thirty  thousand  Macedonians,  and  who  as  yet 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  as  much.    He  was  not  the 
first  consul  or  emperor  whose  plans  for  defeating  England  on  the 
sea  had  been  ruined,  and  who  was  driven  back  on  the  sec<xid  best 
course  of  conquering  her  in  Europe.    But  years  later,  when  that 
adventure  had  been  tried  and  had  led  him  to  St.  Helena,  his  tone 
towards  Nelson  is  not  materially  altered.  In  the  ^  Guerre  d'Egypte,' 
dictated  in  exile  to  Bertrand,  we  find  the  same  cool  recognition  of 
the  Admiral's  capacity ;  the  same  insistence  on  the  comparative 
easiness  of  the  task :  the  colours  are  deepened  and  the  line  more 
marked,  but  nothing  more.    *  The  action  of  Admiral  Nelson  was 
a  desperate  action  which  cannot  be  held  up  as  a  model,  but  in 
which  he,  as  well  as  the  English  crews,  showed  all  possible  skill  and 
vigour,  while  half  of  the  French  squadron  displayed  as  much 
clumsiness  as  poorness  of  spirit.' 

There  is  a  marked  difference  here,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  estimate 
of  the  French  fleet,  not  of  Nelson.  In  the  interval  between  Aboukir 
and  the  voyage  to  St.  Helena  as  prisoner,  his  navy  had  failed  him 
completely,  and  Napoleon  could  forgive  neither  it  nor  its  chief. 
Few  things  in  all  the  vast  roll  of  his  correspondence  and  his  con- 
fidences are  more  characteristic  than  the  contrast  between  his 
words  to  ViUeneuve  immediately  after  the  Nile  and  every  reference 
made  to  him  in  later  years.  Three  weeks  after  the  battle  he  writes 
in  a  letter  directed  to  Villeneuve :  '  If  there  were  any  reproach  to 
be  made  to  you,  it  would  be  that  you  did  not  set  sail  at  once  when 
**  L'Orient "  blew  up,  since  the  position  taken  by  the  Admiral  had 
been  forced  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy  three  hours 
before.'  At  St.  Helena  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  disaster 
is  thrown  on  the  '  bad  conduct  of  Admiral  Villeneuve.'  It  is  certain 
that  nothing  could  be  more  entirely  '  of  a  piece  '  than  the  timidity 
of  Villeneuve  in  August  1798  and  during  the  whole  series  of  opera- 
tions in  1805,  from  the  day  when  he  left  Toulon  till  he  turned  south 
from  Ferrol.    But  in  the  earlier  year  be  had  not  &iled  Qeneial 
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Bonaparte.  In  the  second  he  proved  a  broken  reed  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  therefore  his  whole  conduct  was  seen  by  the  judge 
in  another  light. 

The  application  of  the  adjective  '  desperate '  to  Nelson's  attack 
in  the  Nile  may  seem  incompatible  with  the  view  that  his  victory 
was  made  easy  for  him  by  the  incapacity  of  his  opponent.  And 
indeed  Napoleon  was  not  very  much  concerned  to  be  consistent. 
He  threw  the  blame  as  he  would  have  thrown  a  stone.  But  there 
was  something  more  here,  or  something  other  than  his  hereditary 
Italian  readiness  to  use  injurious  words  as  weapons.  In  June  of 
1806  Napoleon  writes  to  reassure  Decrds,  his  Minister  of  Marine, 
against  the  fear  that  a  French  Fleet  anchored  outside  the  Goulet  of 
Brest  would  be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  attack  as  at  the  Nile. 
After  alleging  several  substantial  reasons  why  it  should  not,  he  ends 
with  'and  finally  the  admiral  who  is  before  Brest  has  not,  like 
Nelson,  to  atone  for  an  immense  stupidity.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  what  the  'immense  stupidity'  was.  Nelson  had  reached 
Egypt  before  the  French,  and  finding  the  roadstead  empty  had 
at  once  turned  back  to  SicUy  by  the  coast  of  Caramania.  He 
passed  across  the  route  of  the  French  so  close  that  the  fog  signals 
of  his  fleet  were  heard  by  them,  and  he  left  the  way  to  ^gypt  open. 
This  was  the  'immense  stupidity'  Napoleon  accused  Nelson  of 
committing.  It  was  this  that  he  had  to  make  good  by  attacking 
at  all  hazards  on  August  1.  That  action  Napoleon  says  was 
'  desperate '  on  Nelson's  part ;  that  it  was  safe  was  the  fault  of 
Brueys.  The  Emperor  spoke  with  knowledge  of  a  side  of  the  game 
at  which  the  Admiral  could  only  guess,  and  we  judge  after  the  event. 
He,  and  we  if  we  like,  can  condemn  Nelson  for  not  realising  that  the 
French  could  only  be  bound  to  Egypt.  We  know  that  Nelson 
feared  this  reproach  at  the  time,  and  was  only  deterred  from  sending 
a  defence  of  his  conduct  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  shrewd  advice 
of  Captain  Ball,  to  wait  till  he  was  blamed.  The  victory  of  the 
Nile  stopped  all  accusation  then,  and  for  always.  Yet  it  is  among 
the  minor  might-have-beens  of  history  that  the  defence  might  have 
been  called  for.  If  Brueys  had  been  more  alert  and  had  taken 
advantage  as  late  as  the  last  day  of  July  of  the  leave  given  him  to 
sail  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  it  is  eminently  probable  that  Nelson  would 
have  missed  the  French  only  to  find  them  unattackable  in  Corfu,  and 
even  Toulon,  later  on.    Then  how  would  it  have  stood  vdth  him  f 

The  whole  of  the  correspondence  during  the  elaborate  framing 
and  feeble  execution  of  the  great  scheme  of  1801-6  proves  one 
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thing,  and  it  is,  that  Napoleon  looked  upon  Nelson  as  a  man  whom 
it  was  easy  to  deceive.    Before  deciding  that  the  Emperor  was 
wrong  so  to  think,  we  must  put  ourselves  at  the  proper  point—that 
is  to  say,  behind  all  the  glory  of  Trafalgar.    Let  us  take  May  25, 
1804,  when  Nelson  was  watching  Toulon.    On  that  day  Napoleon 
writes  to  Latouche  Treville,  the  admiral  then  in  command  of  the 
French  :  ^  It  would  appear  that  Nelson  does  not  blockade  you  her- 
metically, and  that  there  are  even  in  Messidor  (June  19  to  July  18) 
strong  northern  breezes  (brises  de  mistral)  which  may  even  enable  yon 
to  gain  twenty  leagues  in  a  night.'    On  July  2  he  writes  to  the  same 
officer :  '  If  you  deceive  Nelson  he  will  go  to  Sicily,  to  Egypt,  or  to 
Ferrol.'    It  is  obvious  that  Napoleon  saw  no  difficulty  in  eluding 
Nelson's   watch,  and  fully  expected  that  his  admiral  at  Toulon 
could  get  away  from  the  English  squadron.    The  opinion  was  not 
peculiar  to  him,  and  the  result  showed  that  it  was  justified.  Between 
the  dates  of  these  two  letters  of  Napoleon's  an  English  officer, 
Captain  John  Whitby,  of  whom  Nelson  thought  well,  wrote  a  veiy 
remarkable  estimate  of  the  situation  to  ComwalUs.    It  is  dated 
June  11,  1804,  and  will  be  found  in  the  '  Despatches  and  Letteis 
relating  to  the  Blockade  of  Brest,'  edited  for  the  Navy  Records 
Society  by  Mr.  Leyland,  vol.,i.  page  343.    Captain  Whitby  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  was  very  possible  for  the  French  to 
escape  Nelson, '  great  and  glorious  officer '  as  he  is.   His  reasons  were 
amply  confirmed  by  the  result.    Nelson,  says  Whitby,  '  does  not 
cruise  upon  his  rendezvous,'  and  '  I  have  consequently  repeatedly 
known  him  from  a  week  to  three  weeks  unfound  by  ships  sent  to 
reconnoitre ' ;   he   ^  was  obliged  to  send  his  fleet  in  to  water '  at 
Maddalena ;  the  enemy  had  actually  been  out  and  had  cruiaed  for 
days  off  Toulon.    '  From  all  this  I  draw  one  general  condosion— 
that  it  is  very  possible  for  them  to  escape  him.    Upon  the  last 
occasion  they  might  have  got  to  the  West  Indies  or  elsewhere  without 
the  possibility  of  discovery  had  they  so  chosen.'    A  little  further 
on  in  the  letter  Captain  Whitby  gives  another  reason  why  *  the 
enemy  have  the  greatest  chance.'    It  is  *  that  in  gales  of  wind  he 
[Nelson]  drives  so  far  away  that  the  finding  him  is  very  difficult.' 
These  gales  were  the  fortes  brises  de  mistral  on  which  Napoleon 
relied.    At  the  very  beginning  of  the  following  year,  in  Januaiy 
1805,   the   confidence  of  Napoleon  and  the  anxieties  of  Captain 
Whitby  were  alike  shown  to  be  well  foimded.    Villeneuve  did  get  to 
sea,  and  was  lost  to  sight.    Then  Nelson  fulfilled  Napoleon's  pro- 
phecy and  went  to  Egypt.   He  sailed  for  the  east  coast  of  Sardinia 
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on  January  19  from  the  Maddalena  islands,  was  oS  Alexandria 
on  Febroary  8,  and  was  not  back  oS  Toulon  till  March  9.  In  the 
interval  Villeneuve  had  been  driven  back  to  port  by  the  injury 
done  to  the  spars  of  some  of  his  ships  in  a  gale,  but  if  Nelson  had 
foreseen  this  he  would  presumably  not  have  gone  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  but  would  have  taken  care  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Frenchman's  route  back  to  Toulon,  to  take  advantage  of  his  distress. 
The  incident  illustrated  most  effectually  the  weakness  of  Nelson's 
avowed  policy  of  not  blockading  Toulon,  but  of  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance in  order  to  encourage  the  enemy  to  come  out.  He  did  not 
consider,  in  Captain  Whitby's  opinion,  the  extreme  probability  that 
when  they  did  come  they  woidd  not  be  brought  to  action.  ^The 
rush  to  Egypt  did  imdoubtedly  confirm  Napoleon  in  his  behef 
that  however  good  a  fighter  of  battles  Nelson  might  be,  his  judgment 
was  not  of  a  high  order.  He  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
it  was  not  very  hard  to  make  the  English  Admiral  prendre  le 
change^  go  off  on  a  *  false  scent.'  When  at  last  YiUeneuve  did  get 
away  finally  at  the  end  of  March,  Napoleon  expresses  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Decr^s,  written  on  April  20, 1805,  that  the  English  Admiral 
will  be  taken  in  again,  and  he  instructs  his  reptile  press  to  spread 
false  stories  of  expeditions  of  10,000  men  to  Egypt. 

The  correspondence  of  Napoleon,  which  is  nowhere  dull,  is  for  us, 
if  not  for  all  men,  of  extraordinary  interest  in  the  brief  interval 
between  the  sailing  of  Villeneuve  from  Toulon  and  his  departure 
from  Ferrol  for  Cadiz.     The  figure  of  Napoleon  rushing  through 
Southern  France  and  Northern  Italy,  taking  the  crown  and  regulating 
all  things  even  down  to  the  police  measures  to  be  taken  to  suppress 
little  groups  of  obscure   fanatics,   and  yet  never  for  a  moment 
forgetting  the  squadrons  which  were  to  converge  in  the  Channel 
and  protect  the  passage  of  the  army  at  Boulogne,  is  of  dramatic 
and  sinister  grandeur.    In  the  endless  calculations  he  threw  on 
paper,  often  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work  which  would  have  pro- 
strated all  other  men.  Nelson's  name  has  frequently  a  place,  though 
not  by  any  means  the  prominent  one  which  we,  looking  through 
the  blaze  of  Trafalgar  as  we  needs  must,  naturally  expect.   Nelson, 
Collingwood,   and  Cochrane  are  mentioned  by  him  as  very  much 
on  a  level.   He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Admiral  will  act  with 
energy,  but  he  did  the  English  navy  the  justice  to  think  so  much 
of  nearly  all  its  officers.     In  fact,  he  sometimes  expects  greater 
rapidity  of  movement  from  him  than  he  was    able   to   attain. 
Thus   he  calculated  that  Nelson  would  be  at  Gibraltar  between 
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Aptil  30  and  May  2  in  pusuit  of  VUlenenve.    The  actual  date 
was  May  6. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Napoleon  did  not  intend  to  draw  Nefaon 
off  to  the  West  Lidies,  and  if  idl  that  is  meant  is  that  the  Emperor 
did  not  greatly  care  whether  he  went  or  another,  the  opinion  has 
a  certain  fonndation.  He  also  was  clearly  oonvinoed  that  the 
British  (royemment  ought  to  have  called  Nelson  home  from  the 
Straits,  and  to  have  concentrated  its  forces  in  its  own  waters.  But 
no  one  who  reads  the  correspondence  can  seriously  doubt  that 
Napoleon  did  intend  to  draw  part  of  the  English  forces  off  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  very  well  satisfied  to  see  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. On  June  28,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter  to  Decrds 
written  from  Placentia  in  Italy,  he  says : 

If  the  two  squadrons  \pf  Nelson  <vnd  CoUvngnood  to  wit]  have  beea  to  AmeriM 
together,  they  will  have  gone  by  Gape  Verd,  and  they  will  not  arrive  till  the 
6th  Measidor  (June  23),  that  is  to  aay,  giving  them  forty  days  lor  the  paastge. 
If,  on  the  contrary.  Nelson  has  gone  alone,  he  must  have  done  it  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  seeking  for  information.  Then  what  can  he  do  with  ten  ahips 
of  the  line  T  He  will  lose  eight  or  ten  days  in  joining  Ooohrane,  and  during  that 
time  Villeneuve  wiU  leave,  and  the  enemy  wiU  be  weakened  on  the  day  of  battls 
by  the  squadrons  of  Nelson  and  CkMhrane. 

To  draw  part  of  our  forces  away  to  the  West  Indies,  or  send  them 
on  fook*  errands  elsewhere,  in  pursuit  of  a  French  force  which 
was  to  double  back  on  the  Channel,  and  give  him  a  temporary 
command  of  its  waters,  was  all  he  asked.  To  the  question  what 
would  happen  to  him  if  his  fleet  was  beaten  after  he  had  passed, 
which  we  think  he  ought  to  have  considered,  he  paid  no  attenticm 
whatever.  As  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  his  presence  in  England 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men  would  bring  the  (rovemment  to  its 
knees  at  once,  he  disregarded  the  risk  that  his  communications 
might  be  cut.  Though  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever  said  so,  he  no 
doubt  considered  Nelson's  pursuit  of  Villeneuve  to  the  West  Indies 
as  another  example  of  his  liability  to  prendre  U  change. 

The  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  as  well  or  better 
if  Nelson  instead  of  following  'Villeneuve  to  the  West  Indies  had 
fallen  back  on  England,  as  Napoleon  at  first  expected  he  would,  is 
not  mthout  interest.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  he  and  not  Calder 
had  been  cruising  off  Ferrol  when  the  French  fleet  returned,  the 
ensuing  battle  would  not  have  deserved  the  contemptuous  descrip- 
tion of  *  half  begotten '  given  to  it  by  Lord  Minto.  We  are  not 
at  present  concerned  with  the  might-have-beens  of  the  case,  bat 
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with  Napoleon's  obaervations  on  Nelson.  At  this  moment,  when 
his  faculties  were  concentrated  on  the  calculation  of  chances  (in 
the  intervals  of  attending  to  innumerable  other  things,  military, 
political,  and  civil)  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Emperor  habitually 
underrated  the  ene^y  of  the  English  AdmiraL  When,  on  June  28, 
he  tells  Decr^s  that  Nelson  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  America, 
he  adds  that  he  will  not  have  gone  before  June  13.  The  real 
date  was  the  11th.  Napoleon  was  certain  that  Nelson  and 
CoUingwood  had  lost  four  or  five  days  conferring  at  Lagos.  But 
Nelson  reached  Lagos  on  the  9th  and  left  in  forty-eight  hours 
later.  His  miscalculations  are  made  on  this  scale  all  through. 
Strangely  enough  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  activity  of  his  own 
fleet,  for  which  he  had  a  considerable  contempt,  as  tiie  standard. 
As  regards  them  he  was  generally  right.  For  instance,  he  calculated 
that  Yilleneuve  would  be  back  off  Ferrol  between  July  19  and  29, 
and  as  a  matter  of  ^t  the  action  mth  Calder  took  place  on  the 
22nd.  If  Nelson's  rate  of  speed  had  been  as  Yilleneuve's,  Napoleon 
would  have  been  right  in  his  calculation  that  the  English  squadron 
could  not  be  back  in  European  waters  till  an  appreciable  interval 
of  time  after  the  French  were  on  the  scene  of  operations.  But 
Nelson  did  not  act  as  the  Emperor  expected,  and  was  back  at 
Gibraltar  by  July  19,  three  days  before  Yilleneuve  met  Oalder. 
Napoleon's  contempt  for  his  opponents,  which  did  much  to  bring 
about  his  ruin  in  the  end,  goes  far  to  account  for  his  error,  and  in 
this  case  it  was  not,  as  it  was  in  so  many  others,  founded  on  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  capacity.  The  contrast  between  Hhe  picture 
the  Emperor  made  for  himself,'  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  and 
the  facts,  is  glaring.  In  the  long  despatch  of  June  28  already 
quoted,  he  gives  this  version  of  what  must  have  happened  with 
the  serene  air  of  superhuman  insight  very  common  with  him : 

FinaUy,  the  aim  of  Villeneuye  is  so  diffioult  to  divine  that  even  Nelson  [the 
*  even  *  is  a  mat  exoeptUmal  compliment]  when  provisioning  his  ships  at  Barba- 
does,  yriU.  not  think  he  is  committing  so  gross  a  fault  as  he  will,  by  losing  three  or 
four  days,  sinoe  Villaneuve  is  not  attackable  in  the  anohorage  of  Martinique. 
I  count  Villeneuve  as  having  left  on  his  return  to  Ferrol  between  the  6th  June 
and  the  29th,  before  Nelson  can  appear.  I  will  hasten  my  arrival  [from  Italy]  by 
some  days,  because  I  think  that  the  appearance  of  Nelson  in  America  may  stimu- 
late Villeneuve  to  leave  for  FerroL  Nelson,  with  ten  vessels  only,  will  not  appear 
before  Martinique.  He  will  stop  some  days  at  Barbadoes  to  think  out  his  junction 
inth  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Rigby  was  never  more  completely  wrong.    Nelson  left 
Lagos  on  May  11,  was  at  Carlisle  Bay  in  Barbadoes  on  June  4, 
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embarked  troops,  and  left  on  the  5th ;  was  off  Tobago  on  the  6th, 
at  Trinidad  on  the  7th,  sailed  next  day  and  was  at  Grenada  on 
the  9th ;  he  was  ofi  Guadalupe  on  the  11th,  on  the  12th  he  reached 
Antigua,  landed  the  troops  and  sailed  on  the  13th,  and  by 
July  19  had  reached  Gibraltar.  If  he  had  steered  for  Finisterre  he 
would  assuredly  have  headed  Villeneuve,  and  with  the  help  of 
Calder's  ships  would  have  made  an  end  there  and  then  of  the  grand 
invasion  scheme.  Why  he  did  not  do  so,  and  whether  by  concluding 
that  the  French  might  be  going  to  the  Mediterranean  he  did  not 
underrate  Napoleon  as  much  as  Napoleon  imderrated  him^  are 
questions  for  the  Admiral's  biographers.  To  me  it  seems  that 
he  made  much  the  same  mistake  as  he  had  made  in  January  when 
he  went  on  a  useless  errand  to  Egjrpt.  All  the  signs  pointed  to  an 
attempted  concentration  in  the  Channel  to  cover  an  invasion  of 
England.  Villeneuve's  squadron  would  have  been  useless  for  the 
purpose  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  own  squadron  might  have 
been  of  priceless  value  in  the  Bay  and  the  Channel. 

With  the  return  of  Villeneuve  to  the  waters  of  Europe,  and  his 
poor-spirited  decision  to  make  for  Cadiz,  Nelson  disappears  out 
of  Napoleon's  attention.  The  great  invasion  scheme  was  deprived 
of  whatever  dubious  chance  of  success  it  had.  Villeneuve  earned, 
and  very  justly,  the  undying  contempt  of  his  master,  who  from 
that  time  forward  built  line-of-battle  ships  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  compel  the  English  to  maintain  blockading  squadrons. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  looked  upon  Nelson  as  having  contri- 
buted in  any  material  degree  to  the  failure.  Trafalgar  came 
when  the  invasion  had  been  given  up,  and  the  troops  at  Boulogne 
had  marched  to  Germany.  To  us  it  was  a  crowning  mercy,  and  the 
confirmation  of  our  superiority.  To  Napoleon  it  was  a  lost  battle 
which  did  not  even  attain  to  being  '  an  incident  in  a  campaign.' 
It  was  brought  on  by  the  wounded  vanity  of  'Villeneuve  when 
he  heard  from  Decres  that  Rosily  was  coming  to  supersede  him, 
and  fought  for  no  sane  purpose.  Napoleon  kept  silence  and  imposed 
silence  about  it.  Wrath  against  his  own  admiral,  who  had 
first  disobeyed  orders  and  had  then  thrown  away  a  fleet,  was 
seemingly  the  only  sentiment  left  in  him  by  the  whole  story.  If 
he  had  been  asked  whether  he  had  been  baffled  by  Nelson  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  replied  *  No.' 

David  Hannay. 
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VI. 

I  WAS  visited,  as  I  sate  in  my  room  to-day,  by  one  of  those  sudden 
impressions  of  rare  beauty  that  come  and  go  like  flashes,  and 
which  leave  one  desiring  a  similar  experience.  The  materials 
of  the  impression  were  simple  and  famiUar  enough.  My  room 
looks  out  into  a  Uttle  court ;  there  is  a  plot  of  grass,  and  to 
the  right  of  it  an  old  stone-built  wall,  close  against  which  stands 
a  row  of  aged  Ume-trees.  Straight  opposite,  at  right  angles  to 
the  wall,  is  the  east  side  of  the  Hall,  with  its  big  plain  traceried 
window  enlivened  with  a  few  heraldic  shields  of  stained  glass. 
While  I  was  looking  out  to-day  there  came  a  flying  burst  of  sun, 
and  the  little  comer  became  a  sudden  feast  of  deUcate  colour ; 
the  rich  green  of  the  grass,  the  foUage  of  the  lime-trees,  their  brown 
wrinkled  stems,  the  pale  moss  on  the  walls,  the  bright  points  of 
colour  in  the  emblazonries  of  the  window,  made  a  sudden  deUcate 
harmony  of  tints.  I  had  seen  the  place  a  hundred  times  before 
without  ever  guessing  what  a  perfect  picture  it  made. 

What  a  strange  power  the  perception  of  beauty  is !  It  seems 
to  ebb  and  flow  Uke  some  secret  tide,  independent  aUke  of  health 
or  disease,  of  joy  or  sorrow.  There  are  times  in  our  Hves  when 
we  seem  to  go  singing  on  our  way,  and  when  the  beauty  of  the 
world  sets  itself  hke  a  quiet  harmony  to  the  song  we  upUft.  Then 
again  come  seasons  when  all  is  well  with  us,  when  we  are  pros- 
perous and  contented,  interested  in  Ufe  and  all  its  concerns,  when 
no  perception  of  beauty  comes  near  us ;  when  we  are  tranquil 
and  content,  and  take  no  heed  of  the  deUcate  visions  of  the  day ; 
when  music  has  no  inner  voice,  and  poetry  seems  a  mere  cheerful 
jingling  of  ordered  phrases.  Then  again  we  have  a  time  of  gloom 
and  dreariness ;  work  has  no  briskness,  pleasure  no  savour ;  we  go 
al  [)ut  our  business  and  our  deUght  aUke  in  a  leaden  mood  of  dul- 
ne  » ;  and  yet  again,  when  we  are  surrounded  with  care  and  trouble, 
pe  haps  in  pain  or  weakness  of  body,  there  flashes  into  the  darkened 
lii  an  exquisite  perception  of  things  beautiful  and  rare ;  the  vision 
of  \  spring  copse  with  all  its  tapestry  of  flowers,  bright  points  of 
rai   ant  colour,  fills  us  with  a  strange  yearning,  a  dehghtful  pain ; 
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in  Buch  a  mood  a  few  chords  of  mufiic,  the  hauntiDg  melody  of 
some  famiUar  Une  of  veise,  the  song  of  a  biid  at  dawn,  the  light 
of  snnset  on  lonely  fields,  thiill  ns  with  an  inexpiessible  laptnie. 
Perhaps  some  of  those  who  read  these  words  will  say  that  it  is 
all  an  unreal,  a  fantastic  experience  of  which  I  speak.  Of  conise 
there  are  many  tranqnil,  wholesome,  equable  natures  to  whom 
such  an  experience  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  to  me  one  of  the  tmest 
and  commonest  things  of  my  Ufe  to  be  visited  by  this  strange 
perception  and  appreciation  of  beauty,  which  gives  the  days  in 
which  I  am  conscious  of  it  a  memorable  quaUty,  that  seems  to 
make  them  the  momentous  days  of  one's  hfe ;  and  yet  again  tiie 
mood  is  so  utterly  withdrawn  at  intervals,  that  the  despondent 
spirit  feels  that  it  can  never  return ;  and  then  a  new  day  dawnsi 
and  the  sense  comes  back  again  to  bless  me. 

If  the  emotion  which  I  describe  followed  the  variations  of  bodily 
health ;  if  it  came  when  all  was  prosperous  and  joyful,  and  ym 
withdrawn  when  the  light  was  low ;  if  it  deserted  me  in  seasons 
of  robust  vigour,  and  came  when  the  bodily  vitaUty  was  depreaaed, 
I  could  refer  it  to  some  physical  basis.  But  it  contradicts  all 
material  laws,  and  seems  to  come  and  go  with  a  whimsical  deter- 
mination  of  its  own.  When  it  is  with  me,  nothing  can  banish  it; 
it  pulls  insistently  at  my  elbow ;  it  diverts  my  attention  in  the 
midst  of  the  gravest  business ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  extremity 
of  sorrow  or  gloom  can  suspend  it.  I  have  stood  beside  the  giaye 
of  one  I  loved,  with  the  shadow  of  urgent  business,  of  hard  detailed 
arrangements  of  a  practical  kind,  hanging  over  me,  mtk  the  hght 
gone  out  of  life,  and  the  prospect  unutterably  dreary ;  and  yet 
the  strange  spirit  has  been  with  me,  so  that  a  strain  of  music  should 
have  power  to  affect  me  to  tears,  and  the  deUcate  petals  of  the 
very  funeral  wreaths  should  draw  me  into  a  rapturous  contem- 
plation of  their  fresh  curves,  their  lovely  intricacy,  their  pene- 
trating fragrance.  In  such  a  moment  one  could  find  it  in  one's 
heart  to  beUeve  that  some  ethereal  soulless  creature,  like  Ariel  of 
the  ^  Tempest,'  was  floating  at  one's  side,  directing  one's  attention 
like  a  petulant  child,  to  the  things  that  touched  its  Ught-hearted 
fancy,  and  constraining  one  into  an  unsought  enjoyment. 

Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  an  intellectual  process ;  because  it 
comes  in  the  same  self-willed  way,  alike  when  one's  mind  is  deeply 
engrossed  in  congenial  work,  as  well  as  when  one  is  busy  and  dis- 
tracted ;  one  raises  one's  head  for  an  instant,  and  the  sunlight  on 
a  flowing  water  or  on  an  ancient  wall,  the  sound  of  the  wind  among 
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trees,  the  calliiig  of  birds,  take  one  captive  with  the  mysteiiouB 
spell;  or  on  another  day  when  I  am  working,  under  apparently 
the  same  conditions,  the  son  may  fall  golden  on  the  old  garden, 
the  dove  may  murmur  in  the  high  elm,  the  daffodils  may 
hang  their  sweet  heads  among  the  meadow-grass,  and  yet  the 
scene  may  be  dark  to  me  and  silent,  with  no  charm  and  no 
significance. 

It  all  seems  to  enact  itself  in  a  separate  region  of  the  spirit, 
neither  in  the  physical  nor  in  the  mental  region.  It  may  come 
for  a  few  moments  in  a  day,  and  then  it  may  depart  in  an  instant. 
I  am  taking  just  now  what,  for  the  sake  of  the  associations,  I  call 
my  holiday.  I  walked  to-day  with  a  cheerful  companion  among 
spring  woods,  lying  nestled  in  the  folds  and  dingles  of  the  Sussex 
Mils ;  the  sky  was  full  of  flying  gleams ;  the  distant  ridges,  clothed 
in  wood,  lay  blue  and  remote  in  the  warm  air ;  but  I  cared  for  none 
of  these  things.  Then,  when  we  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  place  where 
I  have  stood  a  hundred  times  before,  where  a  full  stream  spills 
itself  over  a  pair  of  broken  lock-gates  into  a  deserted  lock,  where 
the  stonecrop  grows  among  the  masonry,  and  the  alders  root 
themselves  among  the  mouldering  brickwork,  the  mood  came 
upon  me,  and  I  felt  Uke  a  thirsty  soul  that  has  foimd  a  bubbling 
spring  coming  out  cool  from  its  Udden  caverns  on  the  hot  hiUside. 
The  sight,  the  sound,  fed  and  satisfied  my  spirit ;  and  yet  I  had  not 
known  that  I  had  needed  anything. 

That  it  is,  I  will  not  say,  a  wholly  capricious  thing,  but  a  thing 
that  depends  upon  a  certain  harmony  of  mood,  is  best  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  poem  or  piece  of  music  which  can  at  one 
time  evoke  the  sensation  most  intensely,  will  at  another  time  fail 
to  convey  the  sUghtest  hint  of  charm,  so  that  one  can  even  wonder 
in  a  dreary  way  what  it  could  be  that  one  had  ever  admired  and 
loved.  But  it  is  this  very  evanescent  quaUty  which  gives  me 
a  certain  sense  of  security.  If  one  reads  the  lives  of  people  with 
strong  sBsthetio  perceptions,  such  as  Bossetti,  Pater,  J.  A.  Symonds, 
one  feels  that  these  natures  ran  a  certain  risk  of  being  absorbed 
in  dehcate  perception.  One  feels  that  a  sensation  of  beauty  was 
to  them  so  rapturous  a  thing  that  they  ran  the  risk  of  making  the 
pursuit  of  such  sensations  the  one  object  and  business  of  their 
existence,  of  sweeping  the  waters  of  life  with  busy  nets,  in  the 
hope  of  entangling  some  creature  '  of  bright  hue  and  sharp  fin ' ; 
of  considering  the  days  and  hours  that  were  unvisited  by  such 
perceptions  barren  and  dreary.    This  is,  I  cannot  help  feeling. 
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a  dftngeions  bumness ;  it  is  to  make  of  the  booI  nothing  but  a  deli- 
cate instrament  for  registering  nsthetic  perceptions;  and  the 
result  is  a  loss  of  balance  and  proportion,  an  excess  of  sentiment. 
The  peril  is  that  as  life  goes  on,  and  as  the  perceptiye  faculty 
gets  blunted  and  jaded,  a  mood  of  pessimism  creeps  over  the 
mind. 

From  this  I  am  personally  saved  by  the  fact  that  the  sense  of 
beauty  is,  as  I  have  said,  so  whimsical  in  its  movements.  I  should 
never  think  of  setting  out  deliberately  to  capture  these  sensations, 
because  it  would  be  so  futile  a  task.  No  kind  of  oocupatioii^ 
however  prosaic,  however  absorbing,  seems  to  be  either  favour- 
able to  this  perception,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  not  even  like  bodily 
health,  which  has  its  variations,  but  is  on  the  whole  likely  to  result 
from  a  certain  defined  rigime  of  diet,  exercise,  and  habits;  and 
what  would  still  more  preserve  me  from  making  a  deUberate  attempt 
to  capture  it  would  be  that  it  comes  perhaps  most  poignantly  and 
insistently  of  all  when  I  am  imeasy,  overstrained,  and  melancholy. 
No !  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  Uve  one's  Ufe  without  reference  to 
it,  to  be  thankful  when  it  comes,  and  to  be  contented  when  it  is 
withdrawn. 

I  sometimes  think  that  a  great  deal  of  stufi  is  both  written  and 
talked  about  the  beauties  of  nature.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  for 
a  moment  that  nature  is  less  beautiful  than  is  supposed,  but  that 
many  of  the  rapturous  expressions  one  hears  and  sees  used  about 
the  enjoyment  of  nature  are  very  insincere ;  though  it  is  equally 
true  on  the  other  hand  that  a  great  deal  of  genuine  admiration 
of  natural  beauty  is  not  expressed,  perhaps  hardly  consciously 
felt.  To  have  a  true  and  deep  appreciation  of  nature  demands 
a  certain  poetical  force,  which  is  rare ;  and  a  great  many  people 
who  have  a  considerable  power  of  expression,  but  Uttle  originality, 
feel  bound  to  expend  a  portion  of  this  upon  expressing  an  admira- 
tion for  nature  which  they  do  not  so  much  actually  feel  as  think 
themselves  bound  to  feel,  because  they  beheve  that  people  in 
general  expect  it  of  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  is,  I  am  sure,  in  the  hearts  of  many 
quiet  people  a  real  love  for  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  kindly 
earth,  the  silent  and  exquisite  changes,  the  influx  and  efflux  of  life, 
which  we  call  the  seasons,  the  rich  transfiguring  influences  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  the  slow  or  swift  lapse  of  clear  streams,  the 
march  and  plunge  of  sea-billows,  the  bewildering  beauty  and 
aromatic  scents  of  those  deUcate  toys  of  God  which   we  call 
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flowers,  the  large  air  and  the  sun,  the  star-strewn  spaces  of  the 
night. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  spend  their  hves  in  the  quiet 
country-side  have  much  of  this  tranquil  and  unuttered  love  of 
nature ;  and  others  again,  who  are  condemned  by  circumstances 
to  spend  their  days  in  toilsome  towns,  and  yet  have  the  instinct, 
derived  perhaps  from  long  generations  of  country  forefathers, 
feel  this  beauty,  in  the  short  weeks  when  they  are  enabled  to 
approach  it,  more  poignantly  still. 

FitzGerald  tells  a  story  of  how  he  went  to  see  Thomas  Carlyle 
in  London,  and  sate  with  him  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  his  house, 
with  a  wide  prospect  of  house-backs  and  chimney-pots ;  and  how 
the  sage  reviled  and  vituperated  the  horrors  of  city  life,  and  yet 
left  on  EitzGerald's  mind  the  impression  that  perhaps  after  all 
he  did  not  really  wish  to  leave  it. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  love  of  nature  is  part  of  the 
panoply  of  cultivation  which  at  the  present  time  people  above 
a  certain  social  standing  feel  bound  to  assume.  Very  few  ordi- 
nary persons  would  care  to  avow  that  they  took  no  interest  in 
national  politics,  in  games  and  sport,  in  Uterature,  in  appreciation 
of  nature,  or  in  religion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  vital  interest 
that  is  taken  in  these  subjects,  except  perhaps  in  games  and  sport, 
is  far  below  the  interest  that  is  expressed  in  them.  A  person  who 
said  frankly  that  he  thought  that  any  of  these  subjects  were  un- 
interesting, tiresome  or  absurd,  would  be  thought  stupid  or  affected, 
even  brutal.  Probably  most  of  the  people  who  express  a  deep 
concern  for  these  things  believe  that  they  are  giving  utterance 
to  a  sincere  feeling ;  but  not  to  expatiate  on  the  emotions  which 
they  mistake  for  the  real  emotion  in  the  other  departments,  there 
are  probably  a  good  many  people  who  mistake  for  a  love  of  nature 
the  pleasure  of  fresh  air,  physical  movement,  and  change  of  scene. 
Many  worthy  golfers,  for  instance,  who  do  not  know  that  they  are 
speaking  insincerely,  attribute,  in  conversation,  the  pleasure  they 
feel  in  pursuing  their  game  to  the  agreeable  surroundings  in  which 
it  is  pursued  ;  but  my  secret  belief  is  that  they  pay  more  attention 
t  the  he  of  the  Uttle  white  ball,  and  the  character  of  bunkers, 
t  tan  to  the  pageantry  of  sea  and  sky. 

As  with  all  other  refined  pleasures,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
t  s  pleasure  derived  from  the  observation  of  nature  can  be,  if  not 
I  "uired,  immensely  increased  by  practice.  I  am  not  now  speak- 
i      of  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  but  the  pursuit  of  natural 
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emotion.  The  thing  to  aim  at,  ad  is  the  case  ^th  all  artistic 
pleasures,  is  the  perception  of  quality,  of  small  effects.  Many  of 
the  people  who  beUeve  themselves  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
natural  scenery  cannot  appreciate  it  except  on  a  sensational  scale. 
They  can  derive  a  certain  pleasure  from  wide  prospects  of  startiiog 
beauty,  rugged  moimtains,  steep  gorges,  great  fflJls  of  water— aH 
the  things  that  are  supposed  to  be  picturesque.  But  though  this 
is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  very  elementary  kind  of 
thing.  The  perception  of  which  I  speak  is  a  perception  wiiich 
can  be  fed  in  the  most  famiUar  scene,  in  the  shortest  stroll,  eyen 
in  a  momentary  glance  from  a  window.  The  things  to  look  out  for 
are  Uttle  accidents  of  Ught  and  colour,  Uttle  effects  of  chance  groap- 
ing,  the  transfiguration  of  some  well-known  and  even  common- 
place object,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  sudden  burst  into  green- 
ness of  the  trees  that  peep  over  some  suburban  garden  wall,  or 
by  the  sunUght  falling,  by  a  happy  acddent,  on  pool  or  flower. 
Much  of  course  depends  upon  the  inner  mood ;  there  are  days 
when  it  seems  impossible  to  be  thrilled  by  anything,  when  a  per- 
verse dreariness  holds  the  mind ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
gentle  and  wistful  mood  flows  back,  and  the  world  is  full  of  beaoty 
to  the  brim. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  in  this  town  of  ancient  collegies,  is  abundant 
material  of  beauty  for  eye  and  mind.  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  the 
simple  beauty  of  nature  ;  but  nature  has  been  invoked  to  sanctify 
and  mellow  art.  These  stately  stone-fronted  buildings  have 
weathered  like  crags  and  precipices.  They  rise  out  of  rich  ancient 
embowered  gardens.  They  are  like  the  bright  birds  of  the  forest 
dwelling  contentedly  in  gilded  cages.  These  great  palaces  of  learn- 
ing, beautiful  when  seen  in  the  setting  of  sunny  gardens,  and  with 
even  a  sterner  dignity  when  planted,  Uke  a  fortress  of  quiet,  dose 
to  the  very  dust  and  din  of  the  street,  hold  many  treasures  of  stately 
loveliness  and  fair  association ;  this  city  of  palaces,  thick-set  with 
spires  and  towers,  as  rich  and  dim  as  Camelot,  is  invested  with 
a  romance  that  few  cities  can  equal ;  and  then  the  waterside  plea- 
saunces  with  their  trim  alleys,  their  air  of  ancient  security  and 
wealthy  seclusion,  have  an  incomparable  charm ;  day  by  day,  as  one 
hurries  or  saunters  through  the  streets,  the  charm  strikes  across  the 
mind  with  an  incredible  force,  a  newness  of  impression  which  is  the 
test  of  the  highest  beauty.  Yet  these  again  are  beauties  of  a  senea^ 
tional  order  which  beat  insistently  upon  the  dullest  mind.  The  true 
connoisseur  of  natural  beauty  acquiesces  in,  nay  piefess  an  eoonon^i 
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an  austerity  of  effect.    The  curve  of  a  wood  seen  a  hundred  times 
before,  the  gentle  line  of  a  fallow,  a  little  pool  among  the  pastures, 
fringed  with  rushes,  the  long  blue  line  of  the  distant  downs,  the 
cloud-perspective,  the  still  stmset  glow — these  will  give  him  ever 
new  delights,  and  delights  that  grow  with  observation  and  intuition. 
I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  nature  as  she  appears  to  the  unruffled, 
the  perceptive  mind;  but  let  us  further  consider  what  relation 
nature  can  bear  to  the  burdened  heart  and  the  overshadowed  mood. 
Is  there  indeed  a  fns  medicatrix  in  nature  which  can  heal  our  grief 
and  console  our  anxieties  !    ^  The  country  for  a  wounded  heart ' 
says  the  old  proverb.    Is  that  indeed  true  ?    I  am  here  inclined 
to  part  company  with  wise  men  and  poets  who  have  spoken  and 
sung  of  the  consohng  power  of  nature.   I  think  it  is  not  so.    It 
is  true  that  anything  which  we  love  very  deeply  has  a  certain 
power  of  distracting  the  mind.    But  I  think  there  is  no  greater 
agony  than  to  be  confronted  with  tranquil  passionate  beauty, 
when  the  heart  and  spirit  are  out  of  tune  with  it.    In  the  days 
of  one's  joy,  nature  laughs  with  us ;  in  the  days  of  vague  and  fan- 
tastic meWcholy,  there  is  an  air  of  wistfulness,  of  mystery,  that 
ministers  to  our  luxurious  sadness.    But  when  one  bears  about 
the  heavy  burden  of  a  harassing  anxiety  or  sorrow,  then  the  smile 
on  the  face  of  nature  has  something  poisonous,  almost  maddening 
about  it.    It  breeds  an  emotion  that  is  Uke  the  rage  of  Othello 
when  he  looks  upon  the  face  of  Desdemona,  and  beUeves  her  false. 
Nature  has  no  sympathy,  no  pity.    She  has  her  work  to  do,  and 
the  swift  and  bright  process  goes  on ;  she  casts  her  failures  aside 
with  merciless  glee ;  she  seems  to  say  to  men  oppressed  by  sorrow  and 
sickness,  *  This  is  no  world  for  you  ;  rejoice  and  make  merry,  or  I 
have  no  need  of  you.*    In  a  far-off  way,  indeed,  the  gentle  beauty  of 
nature  may  help  a  sad  heart,  by  seeming  to  assure  one  that  the 
mind  of  Qod  is  set  upon  what  is  fair  and  sweet ;  but  neither  Qod 
nor  nature  seems  to  have  any  direct  message  to  the  stricken  heart. 

Not  till  the  fire  is  dying  in  the  grate 
Look  we  for  anj  kinship  with  the  stars, 

sajTS  a  subtle  poet ;  and  such  comfort  as  nature  can  give  is  not  the 
direct  comfort  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  but  only  the  comfort 
that  dm  be  resolutely  distilled  from  the  contemplation  of  nature 
by  man's  indomitable  spirit.  For  nature  tends  to  replace  rather 
than  to  heal ;  and  the  sadness  of  life  consists  for  most  of  us  in  the 
ineplaceablenees  of  the  things  we  love  and  k>se.    The  lesson  ii 
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a  hard  one,  that  ^  Nature  tolerates,  she  does  not  need.'  Let  \a 
only  be  sure  that  it  is  a  true  one,  for  nothing  but  the  truth  can 
give  us  ultimate  repose.  To  the  youthful  spirit  it  is  di&eient, 
for  all  that  the  young  and  ardent  need  is  that,  if  the  old  fails  them, 
some  new  deUght  should  be  substituted.  They  but  deace  that 
the  truth  should  be  hidden  from  their  gaze ;  as  in  the  childisli 
stories,  when  the  hero  and  heroine  have  been  safely  piloted  through 
danger  and  brought  into  prosperity,  the  door  is  closed  with  a  snap 
*  They  Uved  happily  ever  afterwards.'  But  the  older  spirit  knows 
that  the  *  ever '  must  be  deleted,  makes  question  of  the  *  after- 
wards,' and  looks  through  to  the  old  age  of  bereavement  and  sonow, 
when  the  two  must  again  be  parted. 

But  I  would  have  everyone  who  cares  to  establish  a  wise  economy 
of  hfe  and  joy  cultivate,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  a  sympathy  witii 
and  a  deUght  in  nature.  We  tend,  in  this  age  of  ours,  when  com- 
munication is  so  easy  and  rapid,  when  the  daily  paper  brings  the 
whole  course  of  the  world  into  our  secluded  libraries,  to  be  too 
busy,  too  much  preoccupied ;  to  value  excitement  above  tran- 
quillity, and  interest  above  peace.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to  bemudi 
alone,  not  to  fly  from  society,  but  resolutely  to  determine  that  we 
wiU  not  be  dependent  upon  it  for  our  comfort.  I  would  have 
all  busy  people  make  times  in  their  Uves  when,  at  the  cost  of  some 
amusement,  and  paying  the  price  perhaps  of  a  little  melancholy, 
they  should  try  to  be  alone  with  nature  and  their  own  hearts. 
They  should  try  to  reaUse  the  quiet  unwearying  life  that  manifests 
itself  in  field  and  wood.  They  should  wander  alone  in  solitary 
places,  where  the  hazel-hidden  stream  makes  music,  and  the  bird 
sings  out  of  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  in  meadows  where  the  flowers 
grow  brightly,  or  through  the  copse,  purple  with  bluebells  or  starred 
with  anemones ;  or  they  may  climb  the  crisp  turf  of  the  down,  and 
see  the  wonderful  world  lie  spread  out  beneath  their  feet,  with  some 
clustering  town  ^  smouldering  and  glittering '  in  the  distance,  or 
lie  upon  the  cUff-top,  with  the  fields  of  waving  wheat  behind, 
and  the  sea  spread  out  Uke  a  wrinkled  marble  floor  in  front ;  or 
walk  on  the  sand  beside  the  falling  waves.  Perhaps  a  soi-disafU 
sensible  man  may  see  these  words  and  think  that  I  am  a  sad  senti- 
mentaUst.  I  caimot  help  it ;  it  is  what  I  believe  ;  nay,  I  will  go 
further,  and  say  that  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  do  these  things  is 
shutting  one  of  the  doors  of  his  spirit,  a  door  through  which  many 
sweet  and  true  things  come  in.  ^  Consider  the  Ulies  of  the  field ' 
said  long  ago  One  whom  we  profess  to  follow  as  our  guide  and 
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Master.  And  a  quiet  receptiveness,  an  openness  of  eye,  a  simple 
readiness  to  take  in  these  gentle  impressions  is,  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart,  of  the  essence  of  tme  wisdom.  We  have  all  of  us  our 
work  to  do  in  the  world ;  but  we  have  our  lesson  to  learn  as  well. 
The  man  with  the  muck-rake  in  the  old  parable,  who  raked  together 
the  straws  and  the  dust  of  the  street,  was  faithful  enough  if  he 
was  set  to  do  that  lowly  work ;  but  had  he  only  cared  to  look  up, 
had  he  only  had  a  moment's  leisure,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
celestial  crown  hung  close  above  his  head  and  within  reach  of  his 
forgetful  hand. 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  brilliant  modem  satire 
where  a  trenchant  satirist  declares  that  he  has  tracked  aU  human 
emotions  to  their  lair,  and  has  discovered  that  they  aU  consist  of 
some  dilution  of  primal  and  degrading  instincts.  But  the  pure 
and  passionless  love  of  natural  beauty  can  have  nothing  that  is 
acquisitive  or  reproductive  about  it.  There  is  no  physical  instinct 
to  which  it  can  be  referred ;  it  arouses  no  sense  of  proprietorship ; 
it  cannot  be  connected  with  any  impulse  for  self-preservation. 
If  it  were  merely  aroused  by  tranquil,  comfortable  amenities  of 
scene,  it  might  be  referable  to  the  general  sense  of  well-being,  and 
of  contented  life  imder  pleasant  conditions.  But  it  is  aroused  just 
as  strongly  by  prospects  that  are  inimical  to  life  and  comfort, 
lashing  storms,  inaccessible  peaks,  desolate  moors^  wild  sunsets, 
foaming  seas.  It  is  a  sense  of  wonder,  of  mjrstery ;  it  arouses  a 
strange  and  yearning  desire  for  we  know  not  what ;  very  often  a  rich 
melancholy  attends  it,  which  is  yet  not  painful  or  sorrowful,  but 
heightens  and  intensifies  the  significance,  the  value  of  life.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  interpret  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  call  from 
without,  a  beckoning  of  some  large  and  loving  power  to  the  soul. 
The  primal  instincts  of  which  I  have  spoken  all  tend  to  concentrate 
the  mind  upon  itself,  to  strengthen  it  for  a  selfish  part ;  but  the 
beauty  of  nature  seems  to  be  a  call  to  the  spirit  to  come  forth,  Uke 
the  voice  which  sunmioned  Lazarus  from  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre. 
It  bids  us  to  believe  that  our  smaU  identities,  our  Umited  desires 
do  not  say  the  last  word  for  us,  but  that  there  is  something  larger 
and  stronger  outside,  in  which  we  may  claim  a  share.  As  I  write 
these  words,  I  look  out  upon  a  strange  transfiguration  of  a  familiar 
scene.  The  sky  is  full  of  black  and  inky  clouds,  but  from  the  low 
setting  sun  there  pours  an  intense  pale  radiance,  which  lights  up 
house-roofs,  trees,  and  fields,  with  a  white  light ;  a  flight  of  pigeons, 
wheeling  high  above  the  roofs,  become  brilliant  specks  of  moving 
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light  upon  a  baokground  of  dark  lolling  Yapoor.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  intense  and  raptiuous  thrill  that  this  sends  throng^ 
me  ?  It  is  no  selfish  delight,  no  personal  profit  that  it  (^ves  me. 
It  promises  me  nothing,  it  sends  me  nothing  but  a  deep  and  mys- 
terious satisfaction,  which  seems  to  make  Ught  of  my  sullen  and 
petty  moods. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day,  in  a  strange  book,  of  the  influence 
of  magic  upon  the  spirit,  the  vague  dreams  of  the  deeper  mind 
that  could  be  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  symbols.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  unreal  and  fantastic,  a  manufacturing  of  seciets, 
a  playing  of  whimsical  tricks  with  the  mind ;  and  yet  I  ought 
not  to  say  that,  because  it  was  evidently  written  in  good  &ith. 
But  I  have  since  reflected  that  it  is  true  in  a  sense  of  all  those 
who  are  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  the  spirit.  Nature  has  a 
magic  for  many  of  us — ^that  is  to  say,  a  secret  power  that  strikes 
across  our  lives  at  intervals,  with  a  message  from  an  unknown 
region.  And  this  message  is  aroused  too  by  symbols;  a  tree, 
a  flash  of  Ught  on  lonely  clouds,  a  flower,  a  stream — simple  things 
that  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times — ^have  sometimes  the  power 
to  cast  a  spell  over  our  spirit,  and  to  bring  something  that  is  great 
and  incommunicable  near  us.  This  must  be  called  magic,  for 
it  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  explained  by  ordinary  la¥rB,  or  defined 
in  precise  terms ;  but  the  speU  is  there,  real,  insistent,  undeniable ; 
it  seems  to  make  a  bridge  for  the  spirit  to  pass  into  a  far-ofi,  dimly 
apprehended  region ;  it  gives  us  a  sense  of  great  issues  and  remote 
visions ;  it  leaves  us  with  a  longing  which  has  no  mortal  fulfilment. 

These  are  of  course  merely  idiosyncrasies  of  perception ;  but 
it  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  attempt  to  indicate  what  the  per- 
ception of  beauty  is,  and  whence  the  mind  derives  the  unhesitating 
canons  with  which  it  judges  and  appraises  beauty.  The  reason, 
I  believe,  why  the  sense  is  weaker  than  it  need  be  in  nkany  people, 
is  that,  instead  of  trusting  their  own  instinct  in  the  matter, 
they  from  their  earUest  years  endeavour  to  correct  their  per- 
ception of  what  is  beautiful  by  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
and  to  superimpose  on  their  own  taste  the  taste  of  others.  I  myself 
hold  strongly  that  nothing  is  worth  admiring  which  is  not  adniired 
sincerely.  Of  course  one  must  not  form  one's  opinions  too  early, 
or  hold  them  arrogantly  or  self-suffidently.  If  one  finds  a  large 
number  of  people  admiring  or  professing  to  admire  a  certain  class 
of  objects,  a  certain  species  of  scene,  one  ought  to  make  a  resolute 
effort  tc  see  what  it  is  that  appeals  to  them.    But  there  ought  to 
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oome  a  time,  when  one  has  imbibed  sufficient  experience,  when 
one  should  begin  to  decide  and  to  distinguish,  and  to  form  one's 
own  taste.  And  then  I  beUeve  it  is  better  to  be  individual  than 
catholic,  and  better  to  attempt  to  feed  one's  own  genuine  sense 
of  preference,  than  to  continue  attempting  to  correct  it  by  the 
standard  of  other  people. 

It  remains  that  the  whole  instinct  for  admiring  befiuty  is  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  experiences  of  the  mind.  There  are  certain 
things,  Uke  the  curves  and  colours  of  flowers,  the  movements  of 
young  animals,  that  seem  to  have  a  perennial  attraction  for 
the  human  spirit.  But  the  enjojrment  of  natural  scenery,  at  all 
events  of  wild  and  rugged  prospects,  seems  hardly  to  have  existed 
among  ancient  writers,  and  to  have  originated  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  mountains  with  disgust, 
and  Gray  seems  to  have  been  probably  the  first  man  who  deUber- 
ately  cultivated  a  deUght  in  the  sight  of  those  *  monstrous  creatures 
of  God,'  as  he  calls  mountains.  Till  his  time,  the  emotions  that 
*  nodding  rocks '  and  '  cascades  '  gave  our  forefathers  seem  mostly 
to  have  been  emotions  of  terror;  but  Gray  seems  to  have  had 
a  perception  of  the  true  quality  of  landscape  beauty,  as  indeed 
that  wonderful,  chilly,  unsatisfied,  critical  nature  seems  to  have 
had  of  almost  everything.  His  letters  are  full  of  beautiful  vignettes, 
and  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  he  visited  Bydal  and  thought  it 
beautiful,  about  the  time  that  Wordsworth  first  drew  breath. 

But  the  perception  of  beauty  in  art,  in  architecture,  in  music, 
is  a  far  more  complicated  thing,  for  there  seem  to  be  no  fixed  canons 
here ;  what  one  needs  in  art,  for  instance,  is  not  that  things  should 
be  perfectly  seen  and  accurately  presented;  a  picture  of  hard 
fideUty  is  often  entirely  displeasing ;  but  one  craves  for  a  certain 
sense  of  personaUty,  of  emotion,  of  inner  truth ;  something  that 
seizes  tyrannously  upon  the  soul,  and  makes  one  desire  more  of 
the  intangible  and  indescribable  essence. 

I  alwajrs  feel  that  the  instinct  for  beauty  is  perhaps  the  surest 
indication  of  some  essence  of  immortahty  in  the  soul ;  and  indeed 
there  are  moments  when  it  gives  one  the  sense  of  pre-existence, 
the  feehng  that  one  has  loved  these  fair  things  in  a  region  that  is 
further  back  even  than  the  beginnings  of  consciousness.  Blake, 
indeed,  in  one  of  his  wild  half -inspired  utterances,  went  even  further, 
and  announced  that  a  man's  hopes  of  immortality  depended  not 
upon  virtuous  conduct  but  upon  intellectual  perception.  And  it 
is  hard  to  resist  the  beUef,  when  one  is  brought  into  the  presence 
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of  perfect  beaaty,  in  whatever  form  it  may  come,  that  the  deep 
craving  it  arouses  is  meant  to  receive  a  satisfaction  more  deep 
and  real  than  the  act  of  mere  contemplation  can  give.  I  have 
felt  in  such  moments  as  if  I  were  on  the  verge  of  grasping  some 
momentous  secret,  as  if  only  the  thinnest  of  veils  hung,  between 
me  and  some  knowledge  that  would  set  my  whole  life  and  being 
on  a  different  plane.  But  the  moment  passes,  and  the  secret 
delays.  Yet  we  are  right  to  regard  such  emotions  as  direct  messages 
from  Gk>d ;  because  they  bring  with  them  no  desire  of  possession, 
which  is  the  sign  of  mortality,  but  rather  the  divine  desire  to  be 
possessed  by  them;  that  the  reaUty,  whatever  it  be,  of  ^ch 
beauty  is  the  symbol,  may  enter  in  and  enthral  the  soul.  It 
remains  a  mystery,  Uke  all  the  best  things  to  which  we  draw  near. 
And  the  joy  of  all  mysteries  is  the  certainty  which  comes  from 
their  contemplation,  that  there  are  many  doors  yet  for  the  boqI 
to  open  on  her  upward  and  inward  way :  that  we  are  at  the 
threshold  and  not  near  the  goal ;  and  then,  like  the  glow  of  sunset) 
rises  the  hope  that  the  grave,  far  from  being  the  gate  of  death, 
may  be  indeed  the  gate  of  life. 
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THE  KING'S  REVOKE} 
BY  MES.  MARGARET  L,  WOODS. 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 

'  But  where  is  his  Highness  % '  interrogated  a  sharp,  querulous 
voice ;  and  on  being  answered  cried  emphatically : 

*  Very  improper !    Excessively  improper !  * 

Wrapping  his  snuff-coloured  dressing-gown  about  him,  and 
holding  high  his  Uttle  head,  crowned  with  a  bandana  handkerchief, 
which  was  tied  in  a  bow  in  front,  the  Governor  stalked  into  the  room. 

He  contemplated  the  company  assembled  there  with  so  amazed 
a  severity  that  he  forgot  to  salute  the  King. 

^  What  is  this,  Highness  ?  What  has  happened  ?  I  was  told 
your  Highness  was  in  the  chapel  and  desired  my  presence.  I  was 
surprised,  even  alarmed,  but  I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  be 
invited  to  assist  at  a  scene — a  scene  in  effect  so  little  becoming ' 

The  Prince  de  Benevente,  standing  in  the  doorway  at  the 
Governor's  back,  blessed  his  stars  that  it  was  not  in  the  dressing- 
gown  and  bandana  turban  which  he,  too,  wore  in  his  hours  of  ease 
that  he  was  compelled  to  appear  before  the  beautiful  Marquesa. 
After  sending  Pascual  to  his  sister's  apartments,  the  Prince  had 
remained  listening  and  wondering,  with  his  door  ajar.  His  dress 
was  complete,  even  to  the  diamond  shirt-studs;  but  not  having 
his  cane  he  leaned  gracefully  with  one  hand  on  the  jamb  of  the 
door.  It  was  partly  out  of  curiosity  and  partly  to  protect  Luz 
that  he  had  come.  The  King  made  a  gesture  which  seemed  to 
sweep  contemptuously  aside  the  Governor's  criticisms. 

'  Monsieur  le  Grouvemeur,'  he  said,  '  I  summon  you  here  simply 
as  representative  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  I  desire  to  denounce 
fo  you  this  young  man  who  has  had  the  insolence  to  introduce 
J  mself  into  the  castle,  into  the  very  apartments  of  the  Marquise 
A  d  Santa  Coloma,  with  the  intention  of  persuading  me  to  escape 
X  id  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards  in  revolt  against 
1    e  brother  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.    I  regret  to  appear  to  act 
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with  a  want  of  generosity  towards  tliis  young  madman,  and  I 
would  recommend  him  to  the  Emperor's  mercy;  but  I  cannot 
contrive  to  have  my  good  relations  with  his  Imperial  Majesty 
imperilled  by  the  blind  fanaticism  of  my  countrymen  or  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  British  Government.' 

In  a  strange,  half -stupefied  silence  of  the  soul,  like  a  man  wader 
the  influence  of  a  drug,  Patrick  listened  to  this  denunciation  of 
himself  by  his  King. 

*  How,  sir ! '  cried  the  Governor,  trembling  with  agitation  and 
frowning  formidably  under  the  big  bow  of  his  bandana.  ^  You  have 
dared  to  evade  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  to  introduce  yourself 
into  the  Castle  of  yalen9ay  without  their  knowledge  t  Oh,  but  yon 
were  properly  mistaken  if  you  thought  that  you  were  going  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Governor  himself ! ' 

Talleyrand  beneath  his  mask  was  divided  between  an  almost 
amused  contempt  for  Ferdinand  and  a  cold  spasm  of  horror  at  the 
thought  that  he  himself  had  come  so  near  passively  assisting  in 
a  plot  for  the  escape  of  the  Emperor's  prisoner.  He  looked,  too,  at 
Luz.  She  alone  had  remained  seated,  somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest.  Her  profile  was  towards  him,  and,  so  far  as  she  could  see  it 
through  the  rhythmic  waving  of  her  fan,  it  was  cold,  proud,  expres- 
sionless as  that  of  her  brother  Pascual.  But  when  the  (Jovemor's 
scolding  voice  had  ceased  she  rose,  looked  haughtily  round  upon  the 
company,  and  said  in  her  slow  foreign  French : 

*  What  his  Highness  has  said  is  not  the  truth.  This  young 
man  is  not  a  conspirator,  he  is  my  lover.  That  is  why  he  is  in  the 
castle.' 

She  said  this  in  a  clear  voice  with  that  amazing  a/pUmh  with 
which  very  simple  persons  will  sometimes  say  terrible  things. 

Patrick,  who  had  heard  almost  without  emotion  the  King's 
denunciation  of  himself,  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  and  started  towards 
her. 

^  Luzita  !  For  God's  sake  !  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying.    Let  me  die.    What  does  it  matter  ? ' 

Pascual  at  the  same  moment  made  his  indignant  and  bewildered 
protest  against  his  sister's  self-accusation.  But  as  both  spoke  in 
Spanish  their  agitation  alone  was  understood  by  the  Governor  and 
Talleyrand.  Nevertheless,  Talleyrand  did  not  believe  that  Lua 
had  spoken  the  truth.  His  jealous  heart,  which  had  given  a  bound 
for  a  moment,  was  pacified  by  her  face  and  air  which  gave  the  lie 
to  her  assertion.    The  King,  however,  beUeved  it,  and  any  corn- 
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pnnotion  that  he  felt  at  his  betrayal  of  Patrick  was  immediately 
scorched  up  in  the  fire  of  his  jealonsy. 

*  Monsieur  le  Gfouvemeur/  he  said,  ^  I  repeat  that  this  young 
man  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  secret  agent  of  the  British  Government. 
As  to  his  relations  with  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma  I  have  not 
inquired,  since  what  motive  have  I  for  interesting  myself  in  them  1 ' 
'  What  motive  had  your  Highness  in  coming  to  my  apartments 
to-night  ?  '  inquired  Luz,  turning  towards  him  the  proud  grace  of 
her  head  on  her  long  white  neck.  The  question  was  a  difficult  one 
for  Ferdinand  to  answer,  and  while  he  remained  silent  Patrick, 
stepping  forward,  addressed  the  Governor : 

^  I  believe,  sir,  that  you  will  understand  the  generosity  of  this 
amiable  lady.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  that  she  should,  for 
my  poor  sake,  accuse  herself — a  woman  whose  honour  is  without  a 
stain — of  a  sin  of  which  she  is  incapable.  I  made  my  way  into  the 
castle  disguised  as  a  woman  in  order  to  see  the  King  of  Spain.    He 

came  here  to  meet  me  I  know  not  why,  since  he  now ' 

Patrick's  voice,  which  had  been  perfectly  calm,  broke  here  on 
a  note  of  passion  and  anguish. 

^  You  are  all  in  a  conspiracy — all  1 '  cried  the  Governor,  whirling 
the  tasselled  rope,  which  should  have  girt  his  waist,  as  though  it 
were  a  scourge.  ^  Don't  tell  me  that  the  Marquise  de  Santa  Coloma 
did  not  know  that  that  person  was  of  the  masculine  gender.  It  is 
a  conspiracy  to  efEect  the  escape  of  the  Prince  d'Asturias ;  you  cannot 
deceive  me.' 

^  And  since  it  is  his  Highness  himself  who  tells  you  so,  my  dear 
Governor,'  said  Talleyrand,  with  suavity,  as  he  limped  forward, 
^  why  agitate  yourself  ?  Don't  you  see  that  your  care  has  rendered 
his  Highness  perfectly  happy,  and  he  has  no  longer  the  desire  to 
escape  from  your  paternal  hands  ?  Let  us  lock  up  this  very  suspect 
young  man  in  the  chapel,  and  leave  him  to  make  supplication  to  his 
saints  until  morning.  If  there  is  here  some  afEair  of  gallantry  as 
well  as  of  conspiracy,  the  Emperor — ^in  fine  !  What's  that  to  him 
or  any  of  us  ?  Let  us  remember,  my  dear  Barth61emy,  that  we 
are  both  gentlemen,  not  generals,  and  that  we  have  to  do  with 
a  lady.' 

*  For  myself,'  observed  the  King,  *  I  shall  beg  the  Emperor  to 

send  this  young  imbecile  back  to  those  who  sent  him.    It  would 

t>e  the  best  way  of  convincing  the  British  Government  and  the 

Bbellious  Spaniards  of  the  uselessness  of  their  intrigues  against  the 

Imperor — at  least  where  I  am  concerned.' 
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*  I  shall  send  a  ooorier  to  Paris  to-morrow  very  early,'  said  the 
Governor,  once  more  wielding  his  scourge  in  sign  of  activity. 

'  For  the  moment,  Highness,  I  would  suggest  that  we  all  go 
to  bed,'  said  Talleyrand. 

*  With  the  permission  of  the  Governor  I  will  retire,'  sud  tiie 
King,  moving  towards  the  door. 

Almost  mechanically  everyone  made  obeisance.  As  Lu2  rose 
from  her  deep  curtsey  her  eyes  and  Ferdinand's  met,  but  no  one 
could  have  read  on  their  pale  faces  the  first  letter  of  what  had 
passed  between  them. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  bedrooms  of  the  Castle  of  Valen9ay  led  out  of  each  other  in  as 
interminable  a  succession  as  those  of  a  Parisian  hotel.  The  Har- 
quesa's  apartments  led  into  the  chapel  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other  into  an  empty  room,  which  in  its  turn  had  a  door  of  com* 
munication  with  the  Prince  de  Benevente's  bedroom.  The  chapel 
was  now  locked,  and  the  keys  in  the  Governor's  hands.  Unable 
to  communicate  in  any  way  with  her  co-conspirator,  too  miserable 
even  to  make  the  effort  of  undressing,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
magnificent  bed  just  as  she  was.  Yet  awake,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a 
dream,  one  of  those  wretched  dreams  in  which  strange  people  come 
in  the  shape  of  those  we  love  and  treat  us  with  mysterious  unkind- 
ness.  But  from  this  dream  there  would  be  no  awakening.  Fer- 
dinand the  King,  Ferdinand  the  Beloved,  would  never  again  resume 
his  revered  personaUty.  She  had  looked  behind  the  veil  at  the 
shrine  before  which  a  nation  worshipped,  and  seen  there  nothing 
but  the  hideous  corruption  of  the  tomb.  But  heavy  as  was  her 
heart,  she  was  very  young  and  very  weary,  and  had  almost  cried 
herself  to  sleep  when  she  heard  someone  softly  turn  the  handle 
of  the  door  into  the  empty  room  and  set  it  ajar  sufficiently  to  let  a 
whispered  '  Marquise '  penetrate  to  her  ears. 

In  a  moment  she  was  ofE  the  bed  and  at  the  door. 

'  Who  is  there  ?    What  is  it  1' 

'It  is  I,  Talleyrand,  Marquise.  I  come  to  give  you  advice. 
Can  you  admit  me  ?  ' 

He  stood  there,  still  dressed,  a  candle  in  his  hand ;  and  she  let 
him  in. 

'  Alas  !  my  poor  child  ! '  he  said,  looking  at  her.  '  You  are 
sufieiing.' 
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*  A  great  deal/    And  she  began  to  cry  again. 
He  held  ap  his  hand. 

^  Dear  Marquise ' — and  his  voice  both  caressed  and  scolded — 

*  for  Heaven's  sake,  no  emotion !  That  is  how  women  are ;  marvel- 
lous self-control  np  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  the  deluge. 
Deafening  this  deluge !    One  cannot  even  hear  oneself  think.' 

He  led  her  to  the  sofa  and  sat  down  beside  her.  Holding  her 
breath  and  clasping  her  hands,  Luz  stopped  her  tears  and  looked 
round  at  the  Prince  submissively.  She  had  loosened  her  hair  and 
it  fell  about  her  face,  making  her  look  Uke  a  beautiful  piteous  child. 

*  TherV  that's  better.  I  want  to  help  you,  Luzita,  but  then 
you  must  tell  me  the  exact  truth.  I  can  do  nothing  unless  I  know 
the  truth.  To  begin  with,  has  the  Spanish  Prince  been  making 
love  to  you  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Prince.' 

^  And  you,  my  child  ?    He  is  young,  unfortunate,  a  King ' 

'Qod  has  preserved  me  from  loving  him  otherwise  than  as 
my  Edng.' 

She  placed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  because  again  the  burning 
tears  rose.  ^  Ah,  why,  why  did  I  not  go  into  religion  ?  In  the 
world  there  seems  to  be  nothing  but  disappointment  and  falsehood 
and  wickedness.' 

The  Prince  patted  her  other  hand. 

^No  emotion,  above  all  no  emotion,  my  dear  child!  About 
this  other  young  man.  Tell  me  frankly,  are  not  you  and  he  a  Uttle 
in  love  with  each  other  ? ' 

Lu2ita  drew  herself  up.  *  I  am  not  in  love  with  anyone,  and 
Patricio  would  not  think  of  being  in  love  with  me.  I  told  the  first 
falsehood  I  could  think  of  to  save  him,  because  I  have  known  him 
very  well  since  I  was  a  child,  and  it  was  too  shameful  to  hear  him 
betrayed  by — by ' 

She  trembled  again  on  the  verge  of  tears,  but  there  was  something 

like  exultation  in  the  Prince's  voice  when  he  spoke  t^ain,  although 

it  was  to  accuse  the  young  lady  of  a  poHtical  ofEence  which  it  might 

have  been  thought  would  be  more  obnoxious  to  his  feeUngs  than  a 

loral  one. 

^  Do  you  understand,  my  dear  Uttle  Luzita,  that  you  have  mixed 
ourself  in  a  most  culpable  conspiracy  for  the  escape  of  a  State 
cisoner  ?    And  do  you  reflect  that  I  aJso  have  a  right  to  complain 

•  :  you,  since  you  have  taken  advantage  of  my  hospitahty  to  make 

attempt  which  if  successful  would  have  given  me  a  very  bad 
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quarter  of  an  hour  with  my  imperial  master  ?  Althougli4n  efiect 
I  do  not  pretend  to  play  the  part  of  a  gaoler.' 

^  I  regret  it,  Prince,'  replied  the  Marqueea  with  a  firmneBS  which 
Burprised  him ;  *  but  you  must  remember  that,  if  you  are  not  a 
gaoler,  your  castle  is  a  gaol.  There  is  a  prisoner  here — ^the  royal 
victim  of  a  base  treason — ^whom  it  was,  it  appeared  to  be,  the  duty 
of  loyal  and  patriotic  Spaniards  to  rescue,  even  at  the  expense  of 
everybody.' 

^  Ah,  wicked  little  traitor !  But  I  will  say  no  more  of  the 
wrong  you  have  done  me ;  I  will  only  endeavour  to  help  you  out  of 
a  very  dangerous  position.  Evidently  this  conspiracy  is  of  no  resl 
consequence,  since  the  royal  victim  for  whom  you  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  everybody  does  not  wish  to  escape.  The  wisest  plan 
would  be  to  send  back  this  young  man  to  his  friends  and  let  him 
tell  them  the  truth  about  your  King.  The  Emperor  would  not  do 
this,  but  I  should  like  to  do  my  imperial  master  this  service  in 
spite  of  himself.  Besides,  in  setting  your  friend  at  liberty  I  should 
hope  to  save  you  some  very  inconvenient  questions.' 

^  Highness !    You  will  set  the  poor  Patricio  at  liberty  ?  ' 

'  I  think  if  our  exceUent  de  Barthtiemy  found  the  bird  flown 
to-morrow  morning  he  would  be  so  much  confounded  at  his  own 
carelessness — ^for  did  not  he  lock  the  chapel  door  himself  ? — ^that 
he  would  say  nothing  more  about  the  conspiracy.  I  can,  however, 
only  open  the  cage ;  then  the  bird  must  use  his  wings.' 

*  Highness  !  How  good  you  are  I  You  are  indeed  too  generous. 
Oh  !    How  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?  ' 

*  Alas !  fair  Luzita,'  sighed  the  Prince,  ^  had  I  the  age  and  the 
face  of  this  fortunate  prisoner  I  should  know  what  to  reply.' 

Then  in  another  tone  he  went  on:  *You  will  be  shocked  to 
learn  that  before  the  Spanish  princes  came  we  seldom  used  the 
chapel.  It  was  even  locked  and  the  keys  mislaid.  In  consequence 
of  this  I  ordered  duplicate  keys  to  be  made,  and  these  have  been 
lying  for  years  in  a  drawer  of  my  bureau.  You  shall  take  them, 
and  when  I  am  safe  in  bed  you  shall  turn  the  lock  of  the  chapel 
door  carefully,  very  carefully,  Madame,  and  place  the  keys  in  tiie 
drawer  of  the  writing-table  in  the  empty  room  next  door.  The 
good  Governor  will  not  look  for  them  there ;  but  he  will  marvel 
at  his  own  carelessness  in  not  having  well  locked  the  door,  when  he 
believed  himself  to  have  done  so.' 

*  And  what  is  to  be  done  next.  Prince  ?  ' 

Talleyrand  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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*  Titb  bird  mnst  fly  as  it  can.  When  is  your  oarriage  ordered 
to-morrow  morning  ? ' 

'jit  eight  o'clock.' 

'  Put  it  at  seven.    Your  travelling  papers  are  in  order  ? ' 

*  EverTthing.' 

*  The  Governor  will  not  see  you  before  you  go,  and  he  shall 
not  recall  you.  Do  not  be  so  impatient.  Marquise.  I  shall  not 
see  you  to-morrow — ^when  indeed  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  Stay, 
my  dear  child,  I  have  still  things  to  say  to  you.  Do  not  weep  too 
much  for  your  disillusionment.  It  is  with  blocks  cut  out  of  our 
hearts  that  we  must  all  build  our  altars  to  Wisdom.  Will  you 
still  care  whether  Joseph  or  Ferdinand  reigns  in  Spain  ? — a  pedant 
or  a  coward  t  It  is  the  crown  that  matters,  not  the  King.  A 
moment!  Shall  I  not  see  you  in  Paris?  Surely!  It  is  the 
Emperor's  command  that  every  capital  of  Europe  should  send  its 
most  beautiful  treasures  to  Paris.  The  Marques  de  Santa  Coloma  t 
Ah !    I  had  f  oigotten  him.' 


r       CHAPTER    XXVI. 

*  Come,  Henriette,  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  idiot !  You  began  very 
well.  When  I  wrote  to  you  I  had  no  idea  what  reasons  could 
bring  here  an  important  agent  like  d'Haguerty,  but  your  observation 
on  the  Spanish  lady  put  me  on  the  right  track.  I  was  stupid  to 
f o^t  that  yalen9ay  is,  after  all,  hardly  a  dozen  leagues  from  Tours. 
There  is  a  fortune  in  this  aflEair,  my  sister ;  and  if  you  carry  it  through 
successfully  the  de  Ferriets  will  owe  you  something.' 

The  Baron  spoke  impressively.  He  felt  sure  that  his  sister-in- 
law's  heart  would  leap  for  joy  at  his  words ;  and  so  it  might  have 
done  a  few  weeks  since,  but  the  heart  was  full  of  other  things 
now. 

*  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  brother.    I  was  nervous  at  the 
time ;  I  wrote  in  a  hurry.    At  any  rate  this  lady  has  not  been  here 
since,  and  I  have  learnt  nothing  more.    There  is  probably  nothing 
0  leam.' 

*It  is  worth  trying   at  least,'  returned  the  Baron.    ^I  have 

lade  all  kinds  of  inquiries  among  agents  from  Spain,  and  have 

amed  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  not  long  ago  to  rescue  Ferdinand. 

ne  of  the  two  men  engaged  in  it  was  killed  in  Spain ;  the  other, 

young  Irishman,  got  away.    Among  other  things  I  have  heard 
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it  said  that  a  certain  great  lady  in  Spain  gave  }am  her  diamoiids 
as  a  contribution  to  Ferdinand's  service,  and  that  he  always  weais 
a  diamond  necklace  on  his  person.' 

*  A  necklace  ?  A  man  who  wears  a  necklace !  What  folly, 
unless  indeed  it  were  a  pledge  of  love.' 

^  When  I  heard  of  this  Irishman  and  the  diamonds  I  b^an  to 
think  whether  he  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Spanish  lady 
who  comes  to  see  d'Haguerty  on  the  pretext  of  the  resetting  of 
her  diamonds.' 

^  M.  Bernstein  has  diamonds  certainly/  returned  Madame  de 
Fernet  indifierently.  ^  But  M.  Bernstein  is  not  an  Irishman  and 
is  not  young.' 

^  I  know  that.  But  here  we  have  diamonds,  a  Spanish  lady  from 
Valen9ay,  and  an  English  secret  agent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  find 
my  Irishman,  for  d'Haguerty  may  have  been  sent  in  his  place. 
Tet  if  we  could  discover  him  it  would  make  us  sure  of  our  ground. 
Try  to  think,  Henriette.  Is  there  no  young  man  who  viaita 
d'Haguerty  ? ' 

'  M.  Charles  is  in  the  house * 

^  The  Professor !  You  might  as  well  say  the  Curi.  Come, 
Henriette,  think ;  is  there  no  one,  not  a  servant  ?  ' 

*  M.  Bernstein  keeps  no  servant.' 

'  Dieu  de  Dieu  I  What  is  the  matter  with  you  f  Pay  att^tion 
and  tell  me  every  detail  you  can  think  of— even  those  that  appear 
to  you  of  the  least  importance.' 

Madame  de  Ferriet  in  her  neat  black  gown  and  white  muslin 
tippet  sat  by  the  escritoire  darning  some  lace  for  the  BaioneaB. 
It  was  fine  work,  and  being  short-sighted  she  held  it  near  her  eyeB. 
She  went  on  darning  for  a  minute  of  silence,  then  put  the  wozk 
down  on  the  escritoire  carefully  as  though  it  had  been  s<Hnething 
breakable. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  *  I  don't 
want  to  discover  anything.' 

The  Baron  was  for  a  moment  too  astounded  to  be  angry. 

*  What  does  this  mean,  Henriette  ?    Are  you  mad  ?  ' 

*  It  means  that  I  have  had  enough  of  this  espionage.  Don't 
you  understand  that  I  have  always  got  them  on  my  heart,  those 
unfortunate  people — ^that  man  in  the  dungeons  of  Bitche  ? ' 

^  Don't  talk  nonsense.  Someone  else  would  have  sent  him 
there  if  you  had  not,  and  pocketed  the  money.  Money !  It  was 
a  mere  trifle — at  any  rate  you  gave  me  little  enough.    But  in  this 
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affair  there  may  be  a  fortune.    If  you  didn't  want  to  go  on  with 
the  thing,  why  the  devil  did  you  begin  it  ?  ' 

*  Because  I  had  temptations — I  was  mad.' 
Madame  de  Ferriet  had  risen  to  her  feet. 

*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now  that  you  are  mad ;  that  you  forget 
your  duties  to  your  family.' 

*  My  duty  is  to  work.  I  have  always  worked ;  otherwise  how 
would  your  son  and  my  mother  have  lived  ?  It  is  not  my  duty 
to  descend  to  mean  tricks  unworthy  of  honest  people.' 

This  revolt  of  the  humble  long-oppressed  Henriette  astonished 
the  Baron  so  much  that  his  anger  took  the  guise  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. 

*  I  did  not  think  you  had  such  a  bad  heart  that  you  were  so 
ungrateful  to  a  noble  family  which  has  condescended  to  receive  you. 
If  it  is  humiliating  for  you  to  be  obliged  to  take  up  this  trade, 
judge  what  it  is  to  a  man  of  quality  like  myself.' 

Madame  de  Ferriet  walked  about  the  room,  her  small  hands 
clenched,  her  curved  nostrils  dilated,  her  dark  eyes  wide  open. 

^  Be  a  spy  if  you  like,  Monsieur  le  Baron.  I  don't  care.  I  will 
not  be  a  spy  any  longer.' 

^  You  are  insolent,  Henriette.    I  shall  tell  the  Baronne  of  this.' 

He  took  snuff,  shut  the  lid  of  the  box  with  a  snap,  then  said 
with  a  short  laugh  : 

*  But  it's  simply  ridiculous.  Tou  have  begun  this  affair,  and 
I  insist  on  your  going  on  with  it.' 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  rumble  of  wheels  in  the  courtyard,  and 
glancing  towards  the  window  Madame  de  Ferriet  saw  the  travelling 
carriage  in  which  Mile.  Bernstein  had  left  Tours  two  days  before 
roU  in  at  the  parte-coiMre  the  wooden  gates  of  which  stood  open. 
She  had  seen  it  depart  with  pain;  she  sawit  return  with  consternation. 
The  Baron  almost  ran  to  the  window. 

^  What  luck ! '  he  exclaimed.  *  This  must  be  d'Haguerty 
returning.' 

He  Imeeled  on  the  broad  window-seat  and  leaned  eagerly  out  of 
^he  open  window.     Madame  de  Ferriet  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
»ut  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  straining  back. 

*It's  not  d'Haguerty,'  he  said  in  a  disappointed  tone;  'it's 

lady,  quite  alone — ^his  pretended  daughter,  no  doubt.     Well, 

le  may  make  something  out  of  her,  perhaps.'    He  turned  back 

wards  the  room.    '  What  kind  of  a  woman  is  she,  this  girl  he  calls 

\  daughter  ? ' 
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Henriette  ahrngged  her  shoulders,  too  much  agitated  to  answer. 
M.  de  Fernet  meditated  a  moment  and  smiled. 

*  D'Haguerty  is  a  good  agent,  but  I  have  always  said  that  one 
day  he  would  come  to  grief  over  a  woman.  I  hope  it  will  be  this 
time.  You  must  let  me  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  Mile. 
Bernstein  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Madame  de  Fernet  knew  she  must  be  very  pale,  and  her  heart 
beat  violently.  Her  friend  was  by  this  time  accomplished  in  his 
part,  yet  she  felt  horribly  convinced  that  the  Baron  would  penetrate 
his  disguise.  She  alleged  the  necessity  for  receiving  MUe.  Bern- 
stein, and  was  about  to  leave  the  room  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Mrs.  Venning  announced,  more  or  less  recognisably, 
the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma.  Luz  entered  slowly,  dignified  in 
her  long  black  cloak  and  big  hat  with  feathers.  She  was  pale, 
and  the  effort  to  conceal  every  sign  of  agitation  gave  her  a  fine  sir 
of  sleepy  hatUeur.  She  glanced  sideways,  with  a  droop  of  her 
broad  eyelids,  in  the  direction  of  M.  de  Ferriet,  but  nothing  in  her 
countenance  hinted  at  the  agonised  annoyance  she  felt  at  finding 
him  there.  She  seemed  to  do  scarcely  more  than  receive  the 
warmly  courteous  greeting  of  Madame  de  Ferriet,  who  could 
have  kissed  her  hands  for  being — by  what  miracle  ? — herself,  and 
not  Patrick  Dillon.    Placed  on  the  sofa  she  sat  there  silent. 

'  You  came  without  doubt,  Madame,  to  see  MUe.  Bernstein. 
She  is  away  on  a  visit.' 

*  I  wished  to  see  the  Bemsteins  certainly,'  returned  the  Marquesa, 
'  but  as  they  are  not  at  home  there  are  some  things  I  should  like 
to  ask  you,  Madame.' 

*  But  with  pleasure.' 

Both  women  looked  at  the  Baron;  the  Marquesa,  with  the 
same  cold  side  glance,  his  sister-in-law  hesitatingly,  not  knowing 
whether  he  would  wish  his  name  mentioned.  He  came  forward, 
made  banal  remarks  on  the  weather,  the  roads,  then : 

^  My  sister  has  not  presented  me,'  he  said  nettled.  *  My  name 
is  the  Baron  de  Ferriet  de  Loheac.' 

But  the  warm  breath  of  the  noble  name  did  not  thaw  the 
Marquesa's  iciness. 

The  Baron  owned  himself  beaten,  and,  alleging  the  necessity 
of  waiting  on  his  mother,  withdrew.  No  sooner  had  he  closed  the 
door  than  the  Marquesa  was  transformed.  She  rose  from  the 
sofa,  and,  startled  by  the  sudden  look  of  terror  and  agitation  on  her 
visitor's  face,  Madame  de  Ferriet  ako  rose  from  her  chair. 
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*He  is  here,'  cried  the  Marquesa.  ^The  yoimg  Bernstein  is 
here.    He  is  in  danger.' 

'  For  God's  sake  hush ! ' 

Madame  de  Fernet  opened  doors,  looked  rapidly  round.  '  Now 
speak,  Madame ;  but  speak  low.    Where  is  he  ?  ' 

^  In  my  carriage.' 

*  Your  carriage !    My  God  !  if  my  brother-in-law  sees  him  ?  ' 

'  He  will  not — ^he  is  hidden.  This  young  man  is  pursued,  but 
I  dared  not  take  him  further  without  giving  him  some  attention. 
He  is  hurt,  he  is  unconscious.  Have  him  taken  out  of  the  carriage 
secretly,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  I  implore  you,  Madame.  Oh, 
you  are  his  friend,  are  you  not  ? ' 

She  had  seized  Madame  de  Ferriet's  hands,  and  Madame  de 
Ferriet's  grasp  tightened  on  hers.  Leaning  forward  she  looked 
fixedly,  almost  fiercely,  in  Luz's  eyes,  and  her  voice  was  low  and 
stem. 

*I  am  this  young  man's  friend.  And  you?  Are  you  his 
mistressl ' 

'Tou  cannot  know  who  I  am,  Madame,'  Luz  spoke  with 
proud  indignation;  ^I  am  the  wife  of  the  Marquto  de  Santa 
Coloma.' 

The  name  conveyed  nothing  to  Madame  de  Ferriet ;  the  proud 
lift  of  the  fair  head  everything. 

*  Does  he  wear  diamonds  ?  A  necklace  ?  '  she  asked  after  a 
pause,  rapidly,  almost  whispering. 

'  Yes — yes ! '  cried  Luz,  with  wonder  and  impatience.  *  But 
why  do  you  ask  ? ' 

*  Ah,  men  Dieu  ! '  breathed  Madame  de  Ferriet.  '  Then  he  is 
the  Irishman.    Mon  Dieu  I  man  Dieu  I    What  is  to  be  done  1 ' 

She  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  heart;  her  terror  was  con- 
tagious.   Pale  as  death  the  two  women  clung  together. 

'  Have  the  gendarmes,  the  soldiers,  come  to  find  him  ? '  gasped 
Luz. 

*  No  ;  but  my  brother-in-law — ^it's  the  same  thing — ^it's  worse. 
Don't  ask  me  why.' 

'  Call  the  Englishman,'  suggested  the  Marquesa,  ^  call  the  man 
who  made  the  carriage ;  he  will  perhaps  know  what  to  do.' 

Madame  de  Ferriet  rang  the  bell. 
.  Sam  Venning  was  already  hovering  round  the  carriage,  admiring 
the  skill  with  which  he  had  contrived  the  hiding-place  in  it,  and 
wondering  whether  the  Spanish  princes  were  inside.    But,  alas! 
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his  subtle  contrivance  was  destined  to  be  the  refuge  of  no  one  moie 
important  than  Patrick  Dillon. 

On  escaping  from  the  chapel  Patrick  had  thought  to  leave  the 
castle  easily  by  way  of  the  ground  floor.  But  a  sound  of  wakefol 
movement  continued  in  the  Infantes'  apartments  till  the  stars 
were  growing  pale,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  break  a  sealed 
window  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  first  floor,  and  let  himself  down 
by  the  aid  of  two  bell-ropes.  In  so  doing  he  cut  himself  so  severely 
with  the  glass  that  had  not  his  confederates  in  the  stables  crept 
forth  at  earliest  dawn  to  hide  the  traces  he  must  have  been  tracked 
by  a  trail  of  blood.  His  wounds  had  been  bound  up  as  well  as 
might  be ;  but  they  burst  out  again ;  and  as  the  road  to  Valen9a7 
from  Tours,  the  forest  once  left  behind,  was  bare  and  frequented, 
it  was  impossible  to  release  him  from  his  narrow  prison.  On  the 
last  stage  before  reaching  Tours,  which  they  were  to  pass  through, 
in  order  to  gain  the  villa  of  La  Su^doise,  he  complained  of  faint- 
ness ;  then  he  ceased  to  answer  when  Luz  spoke  to  him.  Hapi^ly 
for  the  distracted  young  Marquesa  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  later 
when  Charlesworth  rode  up  to  the  carriage.  He  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  local  gendarmes^  and  with  the  aid  of  a  handsome 
paurbaire  and  the  excuse  of  exercising  the  horses  at  the  En^Sah 
stables  had  found  no  difficulty  in  leaving  the  town  daily  for  a  few 
hours.  He  had  before  confined  his  excursions  to  the  stables  and 
the  racecourse ;  but  on  this  day  he  had  ridden  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  carriage  might  be  expected  to  come.  It  v^as  he 
who  had  advised  the  Marquesa  to  make  a  stay  at  Madame  de 
Ferriet's  house.  He  himself  rode  with  all  speed  to  take  the  news 
to  the  Count  at  the  suburban  villa  which  was  to  have  been  the 
rendezvous  of  the  fugitives.  The  English  stables  were  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  it  was  customary  to  bring  the  horses  acroBS 
to  the  racecourse  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  crept  from  sand- 
bank to  sandbank.  Accordingly  a  man  and  a  boat  were  awaiting 
him,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  clanging  the  bell  of  a  little 
gate  in  a  high  wall  surrounding  the  villa  of  La  Suedoise. 

When  the  Baron  returned  to  the  salon  he  found  Sam  Venning 
with  the  ladies. 

*  Very  well,  Sam,'  Madame  de  Ferriet  was  saying,  in  French, 
and  in  a  loud  voice.  '  You  can  take  Madame  la  Marquise  to  the 
stables  and  let  her  see  for  herself  what  acconmiodation  we  have  for 
her  horses.' 

To  her  surprise  the  Baron  made  no  attempt  to  detain  Ae 
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beautiful  Spaniard  or  to  discover  her  business.  He  opened  the 
door  for  her  with  a  meaningless  smile  and  a  bow  of  the  old  rSgime, 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  closed  it  after  her  with  peculiar  delibera- 
tion. 

'  And  now,  Madame,'  he  said,  in  a  quietly  vicious  voice,  ^  you 
and  I  are  going  to  have  our  Uttle  explanation.' 

If  Madame  de  Ferriet  had  been  pale  before,  she  became  now 
ghost>white.  What  fatal  discovery  had  the  Baron  made  ?  But 
all  might  depend  upon  her ;  and  without  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  if 
she  sank  on  the  sofa  to  conceal  the  quiver  of  her  Umbs,  she  asked  : 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  CanaiUe  I ' 

Henriette  de  Ferriet  was  accustomed  to  abuse;  she  hardly 
felt  it,  and  only  wondered  agonisedly  what  he  had  discovered. 

*  Henriette  Couturier  finds  it  humiUating,  the  trade  of  a  spy : 
she  leaves  that  to  us  de  Ferriets.  She  is  too  generous,  too  mag- 
nanimous !    What  fine  sentiments !    But  where  is  the  truth  ? 

She  will  not  be  a  spy,  because  she  is '  and  he  used  a  brutal 

word. 

Madame  de  Ferriet  opened  her  long  dark  eyes,  threw  up  her 
dehcate  dark  head,  as  much  surprised  as  indignant. 

'M.  de  Ferriet,  it  is  not  allowed  to  say  such  things  to  an 
honest  woman.' 

'  An  honest  woman  !  Tou  are  no  more  an  honest  woman  than 
you  are  a  woman  of  quahty — that  is  to  say,  not  at  all.' 

'  Of  what  do  you  accuse  me  ?    I  cannot  even  guess.' 

*  Ah  !  I  know  now  where  to  look  for  my  young  Irishman — '  she 
bit  her  under-Up  to  keep  in  a  cry — '  although  there  is  no  young 
man  who  visits  M.  Bernstein.'    And  he  laughed  cruelly. 

'  Well,  where  will  you  look  for  him  ? '  She  marvelled  to  hear 
her  own  indifferent  voice. 

'  Mademoiselle  Bernstein  ! '  he  exulted.  '  There  is  the  Irish- 
man! Morbleu,  it  was  clever  of  d'Haguerty;  he  almost  took 
me  in.'  Then  turning  upon  his  sister-in-law  :  '  And  you,  without 
doubt,  you  thought  yourself  very  clever.  With  those  beasts  of 
EInglish  servants,  who  hide  everything  from  me,  you  thought  that 
you  and  your  lover  could  be  quite  at  your  ease  in  this  house.' 

*  Are  you  mad,  Phihppe  ?     I  have  no  lover.' 

'  Oh  yes,  you  have ;  but  you  are  right  to  be  ashamed  of  it, 
A  boy  ten  years  younger  than  yourself!  Are  you  ridiculous 
enough  to  imagine  that  this  young  adventurer  loves  you  ?  '   Again 
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he  laughed.  '  Silly  woman !  He  oan  only  be  making  a  fool  of  yoo, 
playing  on  your  vanity  for  his  own  ends.  He  has  been  very  success- 
fnl — he  must  be  oongratulating  himself — ^but  a  little  too  soon.' 

Every  bitter  word  scorched  Henriette's  heart.  Such  had 
sometimes  been  her  own  thoughts  when  Prinoe  Charming  with  his 
soft  voice  and  sympathetic  eyes  was  absent.  Tet  she  sat  upright, 
and  repeated  obstinately,  almost  automatically : 

^I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about — ^you  must  be  mad!^ 

^  It  is  you  who  are  raving  mad.  For  this  ridiculous  intrigue 
you  sacrifice  without  pity  your  young  son,  only  heir  of  two  noble 
families;  your  mother-in-law,  whose  misfortunes  should  inspire 
respect;  and  also  myself,  the  elder  brother  of  your  husband.  Ah, 
you  supposed  an  infirm  old  woman  could  discover  nothing !  A  p»- 
son  like  you  little  knows  of  what  a  woman  of  quality  is  capable 
when  the  interests  of  her  faimily  are  concerned.' 

^  It  is  then  Madame  la  Baronne  I  have  to  thank  for  this  calumuj, 
these  insults ! '  cried  Madame  de  Ferriet. 

'  Yes ;  my  mother,  ill  as  she  is,  has  come  to  this  door  when  yoa 
thought  she  was  in  bed.  She  has  tried  it — it  was  always  locked. 
She  has  Ustened,  and  has  heard  strange  things  passing  within. 
She  sent  Louis-Charles ' — yes,  it  was  true  that  the  child  had  once 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Patrick  in  his  own  dress.  '  The  boy  is  sharp 
enough.  He  saw  a  young  man.  Quie  didble,  madame,  my  sister- 
in-law,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  the  very  same  young 
man  who  had  the  insolence  to  lay  hands  on  me  here,  in  this  very 
room.  The  young  gentleman,  who,  according  to  you,  has  gone  away 
to  England.' 

'  Listen,  M.  de  Ferriet.  The  whole  of  this  story  is  a  ridicn- 
lous  he.'  Henriette  rose  to  her  feet,  driven  to  bay,  reaUsing, 
for  the  first  time  that  she,  after  all,  earned  the  Baronne's  bread. 
'  If  I  hear  a  word  more  about  it — do  you  understand  ? — a  single 
word,  I  will  take  my  son  away ;  I  will  leave  you  to  support  year 
mother.' 

But  the  Baron  was  not  listening.  Once  more  a  travelling 
carriage  was  rolling  up  to  the  gate ;  once  more  he  had  flown  to  the 
window. 

^  m  wager  that  these  are  our  gentlemen ! '  he  cried. 

For  some  reason,  not  assuredly  to  put  Madame  de  Ferriet  to 
slower  torture,  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  got  down  at  the  great 
gate,  and  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  house,  while  the  gentleman 
gave  some  direetions  to  the  driver.    It  was  without  doubt  the  Count, 
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and  beside  him,  by  what  perverse  miracle  Madame  de  Ferriet  failed 
to  guess,  stood  Patrick  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  his  Bernstein 
costumes — Patrick,  so  lately  lying  unconscious  in  the  depths  of  the 
Marquesa  de  Santa  Ooloma's  carriage. 

They  came  stepping  leisurely,  with  no  air  of  agitation,  across 
the  courtyard  to  the  front  door  of  the  house  ;  and  from  behind  the 
green  window-curtain  the  Baron  was  watching  them  with  a  trium- 
phant smile. 

'An  excellent  disguise,  my  dear  d'Haguerty,'  he  commented, 
'  but  I've  got  you  all  the  same.  One  should  not  be  so  big  when 
one  is  a  secret  agent.  As  to  your  daughter,  I  congratulate  you 
on  her.  A  handsome  girl ;  but  I  fear  you  will  lose  her  before 
long.' 

Madame  de  Ferriet  moved  towards  the  door. 
'  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Henriette  ?  '  he  asked  sharply. 
'  I  am  going  to  meet  my  pensiannaires.^ 
'Don't  think  you  can  make  them  escape;  I  have  taken  my 
precautions.    This  house  is  being  watched  already.    Tou  will 
warn  them,  of  course,  that  they  are  discovered — ^useless  to  exact 
from  you  a  promise — ^but  if  you  mention  my  name  to  d'Haguerty 
all  the  English  in  Tours  shiJl  know  what  part  you  yourself  have 
played.    Tes,  go  and  meet  them  on  the  stairs,  and  keep  them  there, 
while  I  go  through  to  the  English  Club.' 

Madame  de  Ferriet  said  nothing ;  she  seemed  to  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  nothing  more  to  think. 

She  prayed  silently,  with  closed  eyes,  as  she  stood  on  the  broad 
shallow  sti^  awaiting  the  Bernsteins.  She  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
silken  skirt  close  by,  and  lifting  her  black-fringed  eyes,  thinking 
to  fix  them  despairingly  on  the  face  of  Patrick,  fixed  them  on  a 
face  she  had  never  before  seen.  The  hair,  the  height,  the  dress, 
were  the  same— certain  touches,  as  the  delicate  hne  of  dark  eye- 
brows on  a  fair  skin,  art  had  skilfully  added.  It  was  an  imitation 
to  deceive  at  a  distance,  even  to  deceive  a  slight  acquaintance ; 
but  it  was  not  Patrick. 

The  Count  behind  was  bowing  his  Bernstein  bow  and  smiling 
as  who  should  say  :  '  This  time  I  have  brought  you  someone  worth 
having.'  He  looked  foolishly  happy ;  as  a  man  looks  whose  gods 
have  forsaken  him.  And  Madame  de  Ferriet  laid  her  finger  on  her 
lips. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

'  I  AM  in  a  great  hurry  to  disembarrass  ourselves  of  tliis  young 
man,'  cried  La  SuMoise.  ^  It  is  he  who  endangers  ns.  And  I 
think  you,  my  dear  Felix,  too  generous  towards  him.  A  stupid 
fellow,  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  !  I  cannot  ima^ne 
why  you  left  so  large  a  part  of  the  diamonds  in  his  possession, 
particularly  the  necklace.' 

'  This  Dillon  is  not  so  easy  a  partner  as  you  imagine,  my  darling. 
Ton  have  only  seen  him  doing  the  amiable.' 

The  Count,  who  dabbled  in  medicine  and  surgery,  was  at  his 
medicine-chest. 

'  If  you  take  my  advice — and  you  have  often  said  I  am  much 
cleverer  than  you  are — ^you  will  not  mention  the  matter  to  him; 
you  wUl  simply  give  him  this  nice  little  draught,  take  the  diamonds 
as  soon  as  he  is  asleep,  and  be  ofi  before  the  pohce  arrive.' 

*  Dear  child,  it  is  true  you  are  cleverer  than  aU  of  us,  but  then 
you  are  a  woman ;  and  women,  above  all,  charming  women  like 
you,  my  darhng,  have  no  sentiment  of  honour.  It  is  sure  that  this 
young  man  has  not  conducted  himself  quite  loyally  towards  me, 
has  not  shown  me  all  the  confidence  which  I  had  a  right  to  expect ; 
yet  I  like  him :  he  is  my  comrade,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  leave 
him  without  explanation,  without  the  chance  of  sharing ' 

'  Oh,  la-la  !  He  won't  do  it,  and  if  he  did  we  should  only  be 
the  poorer  for  it.    I  want  that  necklace.' 

'  Hush,  Anna ;  you  don't  know  who  may  be  hearing  you.  Ah, 
my  dear  DiUon,  I  am  glad  you  feel  able  to  leave  your  bed.  I 
am  mixing  a  httle  medicine  for  you  which  I  think  may  do  you 
good.' 

'  Thank  you.  Count ;  I  want  no  medicine.  Some  coffee — nothing 
else.' 

Patrick  who  came  in  from  the  bedroom  looked  extremely  pale. 
His  neck  and  hands  had  been  severely  cut,  and  the  Count  had 
bandaged  them.  But  it  was  not  the  mere  loss  of  blood,  the  fatigue 
of  an  adventurous  night,  the  close  atmosphere  of  his  hiding-place, 
which  had  changed  him  so  much.  It  was  the  breaking  of  his  loTal 
heart.  He,  who  had  always  appeared  younger  by  several  years 
than  his  real  age,  now  looked  older  by  as  many.  His  features  had 
sharpened  and  hardened ;  there  were  lines  on  his  forehead,  and  die 
purity  of  his  complexion  was  lost.    His  voice  sounded  dully,  and 
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he  dragged  his  feet  as  he  walked  to  the  sofa,  in  the  corner  of  which 
he  threw  himself. 

^You  had  much  better  take  mj  tittle  dose,'  said  the  Count, 
holding  a  small  glass  in  his  hand. 

D'Haguerty  now  lapsed  into  Enghsh,  to  the  intense  annoyance 
of  La  Su6doise,  whose  curiosity  had  more  than  once  been  baffled  by 
the  unknown  tongue  in  which  the  Count  and  his  colleague  con- 
versed. Infatuated  as  the  Count  was  with  her,  he  had  never  con- 
sented to  reveal  to  her  the  exact  objective  or  the  inner  machinery 
of  the  plot  in  which  she  was  engaged,  partly  because  his  habitual 
caution  had  not  entirely  deserted  him,  partly  because  he  was  under 
a  promise  to  the  other  agents  engaged  in  it,  some  of  whom,  to  the 
Count's  infinite  pain,  distrusted  the  blonde  innocent-eyed  creature. 
But  the  temptation  to  magnify  himself  by  divulging  to  her  the 
fortune  in  diamonds  with  which  he  and  his  comrade  were  intrusted 
he  had  not  resisted.  And  once,  when  Patrick  had  visited  the 
villa,  as  he  sometimes  did  in  a  carriage  with  the  blinds  partly  down, 
as  the  Count  made  La  Suedoise  herself  always  drive,  d'Haguerty 
had,  to  his  colleague's  annoyance,  exhibited  the  Marquesa's  necklace 
to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  his  Anna. 

'  Drink  it,  do,  my  boy,'  urged  the  Count. 

Patrick  took  the  glass  and  set  his  tips  to  it,  then  gave  it  back 
again. 

'  No—I  hate  physic.  Besides,  I  can  taste  there's  a  narcotic  in 
this.    That's  poison  to  me.' 

^  Don't  tease  this  poor  Dillon,  Count,'  said  La  Suedoise,  taking 
away  the  glass.     '  Let  me  give  him  a  cup  of  coffee  instead.' 

And  she  poured  out  a  cup  at  a  side  table,  and  set  it  beside  him. 
Dillon  took  it,  but  barely  thanked  her. 

'  I  wish.  Count,'  he  said  in  English,  '  you'd  send  that  girl  away. 
You  know  I  can't  bear  her — or  if  you  don't  know  it  you  ought  to.' 

The  Count  was  immensely  offended.  He  was  also  surprised ; 
for  though  he  had  seen  Patrick  irritable,  and  even  occasionally 
insolent,  he  had  never  before  seen  him  rude  where  a  woman  was 
concerned.  D'Haguerty  Ufted  his  eyebrows,  expanded  his  chest, 
i  d  generally  expressed  his  feetings  in  terms  of  silence.  Then 
1  ming  to  La  Suedoise :  *  Go  out  now,  my  dear,  and  have  a  chat 
1    th  Madame  de  Ferriet.' 

When  she  had  left  the  room  he  took  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of 
1      oval  table  near  the  sofa  on  which  Patrick  was  sitting. 

*  Dillon,'  he  said,  '  now  you've  come  to  yourself,  I  should  be 
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glad  to  hear  the  truth  of  this  busmess  from  your  own  lips,  for  it's 
a  damned  serious  one  for  us  both.  Is  it  the  fact  that,  after  aD  tint 
had  passed,  after  all  he  had  agreed  to,  when  it  came  to  the  pant 
the  King  of  Spain  refused  entirely  to  escape  ?  ' 

'Tee,'  replied  Patrick.  He  did  not  look  at  the  Count  Qb 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  certain  square  inch  of  the  table. 

'  And  is  it  the  truth  that  he  himself  denounced  you  to  the 
€k>vemor  ? ' 

Patrick's  head  dropped  on  to  the  table  between  his  endiding 
arms. 

'  By  God,  d'Haguerty !  Can't  you  be  content  with  knowing  it 
without  asking  me  ?  Tes — ^yes — ^yes !  And  now,  for  Heayen's 
sake,  let's  hear  no  more  about  it.  The  facts  are  ihett,  Ou 
journey,  everything  has  been  for  nothing,  and  we  have  now  00)7 
to  go  back  and  say — ay,  what  are  we  to  say  ?  ' 

He  had  raised  his  head  again,  but  still  leaned  it  on  his  hand,  and 
talked  as  it  were  to  the  table. 

'  That,  indeed,  is  the  question,'  returned  the  Count ;  '  what  are 
we  to  say  ?    If  we  say  the  truth  no  one  will  believe  us.' 

'  It  would  certainly  be  hard  to  invent  anything  more  incredible,' 
returned  Patrick. 

'  Right,  my  dear  boy.  If  we  say  that  we  have  been  unaUe  to 
effect  the  escape  of  the  King  of  Spain,  we  shall  seem  to  have  badlj 
bungled  the  affair.  A  very  serious  matter  to  me  in  my  profeeaoD- 
If  we  tell  the  truth  we  shall  not  be  beUeved,  and,  moreover,  we  ahiU 
rest  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  suborned  by  the  Frendt' 

'  No,  Count.  Of  that  you  shall  not  be  accused.  I  will  pledge 
my  word  of  honour  that  all  has  been ' 

'  Tour  word  of  honour  !  But  don't  you  see  that  if  you  jdedge 
your  word  of  honour  that  the  King  of  Spain  has  not  behaved  with 
honour — ^well,  you  will  not  be  believed.  It  is  better  that  yoa 
should  face  the  truth,  my  poor  boy.  I  have  always  heard  that  tbe 
Spaniards  were  very  suspicious.  They  will  certainly  not  believe 
you.' 

*  I  think  the  very  devil  would  not  have  them  beUeve  0^' 
returned  Patrick  sombrely.  '  Should  bleeding  heroic  Spain  believe 
that  the  King  she  loves  and  suffers  for,  betzays  her  every  daj  tf 

he   betrayed Good  God ! '     His  head   sank  on  the  table 

again.    '  It  can't  be  true,  and  yet  it's  the  damnedest  truth.' 

'  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you,  Dillon,'  said  the  Count,  and  he  spofe 
with  sincere  feeling.    *  It  is  a  danmed  shame  that  a  gallant  fdlow 
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like  you  should  get  no  better  King  to  him  than  yonder  long-nosed, 
white-livered'  blackamoor  of  a  Ferdinand.  Pa^on  my  speaking 
so  freely  of  him ;  but  I  am  a  ruined  man  myself,  and  have  him  to 
thank  for  it.  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was,  Dillon,  and  I've  been 
looking  forward  to  sitting  down  by  my  own  fireside  with  the  money 
I  should  get  out  of  this  big  afEair.  And  now  it's  a  dead  loss.  I  shall 
be  suspected.  Even  the  British  Qovemment,  that  has  but  just 
begun  to  be  doubtful  of  de  Ferriet,  will  put  no  more  trust  in  me. 
Faith,  my  boy,  it's  a  sad  end  to  an  honourable  career.' 

Patrick  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  two  men  exchanged  a  grasp. 

*  What  can  I  say,  my  dear  Count,'  said  Patrick  wearily,  but  in 
a  voice  more  like  his  own,  ^  except  that  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
being  the  cause  of  your  misfortunes  ?  For  it  was  undoubtedly  my 
persuasions  that  induced  the  British  Government  to  undertake  the 
affair.' 

It  was  with  an  effort  that  the  Count  put  away  sentiment  and 
approached  business. 

'  So  it  stands  thus,'  he  said.  ^  My  career  is  broken  towards  the 
end,  and  yours  is  broken  at  the  beginning.  If  I  were  you,  Dillon, 
I  would  shake  the  dust  of  this  old  world  off  my  feet.  What's  the 
use  of  staying  here,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  your  Spanish  friends, 
and  risking  your  Ufe  for  a  King  who  doesn't  want  it  ?  If  I  were 
you  I  would  take  ship  to  the  United  States.  You're  the  very  man 
for  the  country,  and  I've  a  notion  you'd  make  yourself  somebody 
there  before  many  years  were  passed.' 

Patrick  was  silent,  and  as  he  was  shading  his  face  with  his 
hand  the  Count  could  not  perfectly  read  his  expression ;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  listening  not  inattentively.  It  was,  however,  rather 
as  discharging  a  debt  to  his  own  peculiar  conscience  than  as  hoping 
for  a  peaceful  issue  that  the  Count  continued  : 

'I  am  thinking  of  doing  so  myself.  I  am  stiU  possessed  of 
more  strength  and  more  wits  than  most  youngsters  of  half  my 
age,  and  if  I  cannot  reinstate  my  ancient  family  in  its  former 
ancestral  seat,  I  will  be  content  to  refound  it  in  the  New  World, 
where  it  may  yet  rise  to  something  of  its  former  eminence.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  the  means  to  go.  I  have  not,  or,  upon  my 
word,  I  might  be  tempted.' 

'  As  to  means,  you  can  judge  for  yourself,  Dillon ;  but  I  know 
there  is  a  great  sum  owing  to  you  and  me,  of  which  we  shall  never 
see  a  penny  if  we  wait  to  receive  our  just  reward  from  the  British 
Grovemment.    The  work  I  have  done  here  has  been  a  masterpiece  ; 
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and  because  my  employers  have  not  been  at  the  trouble  to  find 
out  the  real  wishes  of  the  King  of  Spain  before  engaging  my 
services,  I  am  to  get  nothing  for  my  trouble  but  the  ruin 
of  my  reputation.  I  will  not  submit  to  it.  No,  Senar !  as  yon 
Spaniards  say.' 

Patrick  looked  up  and  asked  sharply  what  he  meant  to  do. 

'  I  mean,  Dillon/  he  said  firmly,  '  to  take  the  funds  whidi  we 
have  over,  the  larger  part  of  which  would  have  been  spent  on  the 
King  of  Spain's  journey  if  he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  rest 
was,  I  beheve,  to  have  been  handed  over  to  him.  It  shall  come 
into  more  deserving  hands.' 

*  You  mean  to  play  the  Gk)vemment  false  ?  Well — ^you  have 
told  me  yourself  that,  sooner  or  later,  all  secret  agents  do.' 

'  No,  sir,  not  all.  The  British  Government,  sir,  has  trusted  me 
like  a  gentleman  up  till  now,  and  it  has  done  well.  But  after  a 
dozen  years  of  service  it  throws  doubts  on  my  integrity  ;  it  insults 
me  by  placing  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  youth,  who  on  his  part  has  by  no  means  shown  me 
the  confidence  I  had  a  right  to  expect.' 

'  And  luckily,  Count,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what  remains 
is  still  in  my  hands.  I  cannot  prevent  you  from  doing  as  you  please ; 
but  if  anything  could  make  me  more  unhappy  than  I  am,  it  is 
that  my  comrade  also  should  show  himself  faLse  and  dishonourable.' 

'  By  the  powers,  Dillon,  I  tell  you  that  if  your  King  of  Spain 
had  played  the  man,  I  was  resolved,  in  spite  of  all  provocations, 
to  be  true  to  my  masters.  But  how  has  he  behaved,  I  ask  you  t 
And  'tis  honourably  indeed  I  am  acting  towards  you,  for  if  Tm 
determined  to  have  my  fair  share  of  the  Uttle  walking  diamond 
mine  that  you  are,  yet  it's  not  by  stealth  I'm  doing  it,  but  I  say  to 
you,  "  Out  with  your  diamonds,  Dillon,  my  boy,  and  let's  share 
them  like  gentlemen  that'll  not  disagree  over  a  trifle."  ' 

Patrick  appeared  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  surprise.  He  even 
laughed  as  men  do  when  their  strength  is  low. 

'  Gentlemen  of  the  road,  I  suppose  you  mean.  Count.  Come^ 
come,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  I'd  as  soon  hand  my  father's  soul  to  the  devil  as 
give  up  to  you  a  single  one  of  the  diamonds  with  which  I  have  been 
entrusted.' 

While  he  laughed  and  spoke  the  Count  had  stepped  to  a  table 
behind  the  sofa,  on  which  La  Suedoise  had  placed  the  coffee  tray. 
He  stood  with  his  back  to  Patrick,  as  though  engaged  with  the  little 
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lamp  which  heated  the  cofiee.  But  it  was  with  something  else  in 
reality  that  his  hands  were  busy. 

'  May  I  then  understand  you  will  discuss  the  question  no  more  ?  ' 
he  asked  significantly. 

*  You  may,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! ' 

Something  was  rapidly  thrown  over  Patrick's  face,  blinding  him, 
and  in  an  instant  more  he  would  have  been  completely  gagged 
had  he  not  twisted  himself  about  and  clutched  his  enemy's  throat 
with  the  fury  of  a  trapped  animal.  D'Haguerty  was  much  the 
superior  in  strength  and  stature,  and  Patrick  was  weakened  by 
loss  of  blood,  so  that  the  Count  had  not  feared  to  deal  with  him 
single-handed.  But  it  was  necessary  to  do  the  business  without 
noticeable  noise,  and,  quick  as  d'Haguerty  was  with  his  gag,  Patrick 
was  yet  too  quick  in  his  riposte  to  allow  him  to  finish  securing  it. 
The  Count  let  go  the  gag  with  one  hand  to  free  his  throat  from 
Patrick's  grasp,  and  in  that  moment  his  victim  sent  forth  a  muffled 
yell.  D'Haguerty  had  noticed  that  the  door  between  his  sitting- 
room  and  the  book-room  was  bolted  on  the  other  side.  The  bolt 
was  now  drawn,  and  Charlesworth  came  in.  The  Count  gave  up 
the  game  for  lost. 

^A  pretty  quarrel  indeed,  gentlemen,'  said  Charlesworth. 
*  What's  it  all  about  ?  ' 

Patrick,  now  free  to  slip  out  of  his  colleague's  hands,  stated 
his  case  indignantly.  The  Count  intervened,  stating  his  with  a 
dignity  and  force  which  half  succeeded  in  making  him  appear  a 
just  man  dealing  with  a  froward  child.  More  than  half  indeed ; 
for  Charlesworth,  having  listened  with  a  judge's  face,  said  : 

'  Upon  my  word.  Count,  I  think  what  you  say  is  very  reasonable. 
You're  a  fool  to  refuse,  Dillon.' 

'  Grood  God,  Charlesworth ! '  gasped  Patrick,  *  what  are  you 
saying  ?    Are  you  a  scoundrel  too  ? ' 

'  You're  talking  nonsense,  my  lad.    But  I'll  be  a  friend  to  you 

in  spite  of  yourself.    Come,  Count,  I'll  help  you  to  Ughten  this 

young  gentleman's  load  if  you'll  give  me  his  share  to  take  care  of 

for  him.    AUonSy  Dillon.    How  is  the  Grovemment  to  know  exactly 

)w  much  was  left  in  your  possession  ?    And  if  you  won't  arrange 

atters  here  he'll  have  other  opportunities  of  getting  what  he 

ants.     The  other  secret  agents,  for  example,  are  his  men  and  not 

>urs.' 

Patrick  sat  down  again  on  the  sofa.  This  well-known  yet 
lazing  voice  seemed  speaking  a  long  way  off.    He  knew  what 
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it  wad  saying,  saw  Charlesworth  and  the  Count ;  but  the  room  and 
eveTTthing  in  it,  including  himself,  seemed  to  have  receded  into 
some  strange,  unreachable  distance.  He  made  an  effort  to  rouse 
himself,  sturted  up,  and  staggeied  a  few  steps  towards  the  door. 
The  Count  and  Charlesworth  both  interposed.  He  tried  to  shout 
for  Sam  Venning,  but  he  knew  his  voice  was  faint.  It  was,  however, 
loud  enough  to  reach  La  Suedoise  in  the  passage  outside.  She 
came  in  to  give  the  Count  assistance  if  necessary,  but  stopped, 
astonished,  on  seeing  Charlesworth.    The  Count  reassured  her. 

*'  It  is  weU,  Anna.    Mr.  Charlesworth  is  of  our  opinion.' 

Charlesworth  had  forced  Patrick  down  on  the  sofa,  and  was  now 
bending  over  him. 

'  Have  you  drugged  him?'  he  asked  sharply  in  French,  looking  up. 

'  On  my  honour  no,'  returned  the  Count. 

'  Not  you,  no,  my  friend,'  said  Anna,  with  a  triumphant  smile ; 
'  but  I  succeeded  where  you  failed.  He  drank  the  medicine  in  his 
coffee.' 

The  Count  gave  her  an  admiring  look,  then  looked  at  Patrick 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  It  will  do  him  no  harm,  and  make  things  easier  for  all  of  us.' 

He  thought  to  himself  now  with  annoyance  of  Charksworth's 
intervention.  A  few  minutes  more  and  all  would  have  been  easy 
without  him. 

'  Let  us  to  work,'  he  said.  '  Anna,  Mr.  Charlesworth  will  take 
charge  of  Dillon's  share.' 

La  Suedoise  frowned,  displeased.  '  Why  is  Dillon  to  have  his 
share  ? '  she  asked  at  length  in  a  furious  voice. 

The  two  men  did  not  answer,  being  engaged  in  tearing  op^i 
Patrick's  clothes.  He  was  wearing  the  diamonds  sewn  in  chamcMS 
leather  inside  a  vest  of  silk  which  he  could  wear  under  his  feminine 
attire.  The  Count  ripped  the  vest  up  with  his  knife,  Ufted  the  young 
man's  body,  and  took  it  off  him. 

'  What  has  Mr.  Charlesworth  to  do  with  this  matter  ? '  asked 
La  Suedoise,  fuming. 

'Nothing  at  all.  Mademoiselle,'  repUed  Charlesworth,  'but  I 
happened  to  be  here.' 

*  You  have  not  the  right  to  share  it  with  us,'  cried  the  lady. 

Charlesworth  laughed  mockingly.  He  was  watching  the  Count 
cut  the  wash-leather  packets  out  of  the  silken  vest  and  also  keeping 
an  eye  on  Patrick  who  lay  tumbled  a  senseless  heap  on  the  sofa, 
the  glittering  necklace  of  Luz  Santa  Coloma  falling  forward  from 
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his  Baked  breast.  Charlesworth  knew  nothing  about  diamonds, 
but  he  was  determined  not  to  let  the  Count  cheat  him  more  than 
was  inevitable.  Meantime  La  Su^doise  ciept  round  to  the  back 
of  the  sofa  and  leaned  over  Patrick.  With  great  quickness  and 
dexterity  she  removed  the  necklace  from  his  neck  and  fastened 
it  round  her  own. 

'  The  necklace  is  mine/  she  said  defiantly.  '  Now,  gentlemen, 
you  can  divide  the  rest.' 

*  What  you  are  doing  there  is  very  wrong,  Mademoiselle,'  remon- 
strated Charlesworth  gravely.  '  These  are  famous  diamonds  which 
you  are  taking,  and  must  be  worth  a  fortune.' 

'  To  me,  yes ;  but  they  would  be  worth  nothing  to  you,  Mr. 
Professor,'  she  answered,  arranging  her  dress  so  as  to  hide  the 
necklace.  '  You  would  not  know  how  to  sell  them.  No,  no  !  be 
content  with  what  you  get  out  of  the  Count.  That's  a  windfall 
for  you  already.' 

'  Mademoiselle  is  right,'  said  the  Count,  chagrined  at  the  thought 
that,  but  for  the  intrusion  of  Charlesworth,  all  would  have  been 
bis  and  Anna's.  '  Tou  have  already  been  more  than  paid  for  your 
trouble  in  this  affair.  What  have  you  done  to  get  a  share  of  tiiese 
diamonds  ? ' 

'  Nothing.  But  I  am  here,  and  I  mean  to  have  it,'  responded 
Charlesworth  cheerfully.  '  As  to  the  necklace  I  admit  Mademoiselle 
ifl  right — ^it  might  prove  an  embcirrassment  to  me.' 

So  they  bargained  over  the  table  on  which  the  packets  of  dia- 
monds lay  open,  and  Erskine  Charlesworth  was  an  expert  bargainer ; 
but  he  was  no  match  for  La  Suedoise.  And  there  was  a  fine  moral 
tone  about  her.  '  Monsieur,  you  have  not  the  right,'  and  '  that 
would  be  extremely  imjust,'  which  helped  to  give  her  the  advantage. 
It  ended  in  a  very  unequal  division  of  the  diamonds,  and  the  passing 
of  a  thousand  francs  in  cash  and  notes  from  d'Haguerty  to  Charles- 
worth. 

The  two  men  had  hardly  disposed  of  their  spoils  when  Madame 
de  Ferriet  came  in.  She  gave  a  cry  when  she  saw  Patrick  lying 
on  the  sofa,  although  La  Suedoise  had  hastily  rearranged  his  dress. 
The  Count  explained  that  his  sleep  was  the  consequence  of  a  soothing 
draught,  which  had  been  given  him,  perhaps  a  little  stronger  than 
had  been  intended,  but  which  would  certainly  do  him  no  harm. 
Madame  de  Ferriet  announced  that  she  had  prepared  a  bedroom 
for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  on  the  pretext  that  she  and 
Mrs.  Venning  could  more  conveniently  attend  to  him  there  than  in 
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the  one  to  which  he  had  been  carried  when  first  lifted  out  of  the 
carriage.  But  the  real  advantage  of  the  room  was  that  it  was  at 
the  head  of  a  staircase  leading  down  to  the  ancient  part  of  the 
building  to  which  Sam  had  taken  the  travelling  carnage.  Madame 
de  Fernet  and  the  Marquesa  weie  agreed  that  the  place  where  he 
was  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all  places,  and  the  sooner  they  could 
remove  him  the  better.  The  Count  and  Charlesworth  carried  him 
in  procession,  the  women  following.  Neither  Madame  de  Fernet  nor 
the  Marquesa  spoke ;  but  La  Suedoise's  emotions  of  pity  and  legiet 
gushed  forth  over  the  young  man's  pale  face  and  prostrate  body. 

It  was  in  another  tone  that  she  addressed  d'Haguerty  when 
they  had  returned  to  his  sitting-room. 

^  SofriMil  as  the  soldiers  say,  you  have  bungled  this  afiair 
finely,  Felix.  It  is  thanks  to  me  alone  that  we  have  gained  any- 
thing worth  having.  If  you  had  taken  my  advice  to  begin  with, 
all  would  have  gone  well.' 

The  Count,  at  once  meek  and  jocose,  rolled  upon  her  amoioos 
eyes. 

'Pretty  lady  not  angry  with  poor  Felix,'  he  said,  speaking 
baby  language  and  holding  up  his  hands  in  a  begging  attitude. 
'  Not  poor  Felix'  fault,  naughty  man  came  in.' 

Now  cruel  nature  has  ordained  that  devout  looks  should  not 
always  become  a  devout  lover,  and  an  angel  from  heaven  would 
hardly  tolerate  being  addressed  in  baby  language  unless  by  baby 
Upe,  and  La  Su^doise  darted  a  look  of  positive  hatred  at  her  elderly 
enthusiast. 

'  Don't  be  ridiculous.  This  rascal  of  a  professor  would  not  have 
come  in  if  you  had  not  made  the  little  Irishman  cry  out.  And 
if  you  had  waited  a  few  minutes  he  would  have  been  quiet  enough.' 

*  But,  my  darling,  you  should  have  let  me  know  he  had  had  the 
dose.    How  did  you  give  it  him  ? ' 

La  Su^doise  laughed. 

'  Easily  enough.  But  how  glad  I  am  to  have  this  necklace.  It 
is  magnificent.  I  do  not  wonder  Dillon  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it.' 

'  But,  alas  !  you  will  have  to  part  with  it,  my  child,  for  it  is  in 
those  diamonds  that  our  real  fortune  Ues.  I  know  of  a  man  in 
Paris  who  can  dispose  of  them  for  us,  though  it  will  take  time. 
But  do  not  be  afraid ;  I  have  thought  of  everything.  There  is  a 
chAteau  near  Geneva,  a  very  quiet  spot,  where  we  shall  be  in  perfect 
safety.  We  can  pass  there  some  happy  months  alone  together, 
my  darling ' — ^he  drew  nearer  and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist- 
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*  before  we  set  out  for  America,  the  rich  New  Worid,  where  alone 
is  the  cam^e  auverte  aux  tctlents,^ 

La  Suedoise  made  some  mild  reply,  and  sat  with  downcast 
eyes,  looking  as  modest  and  pretty  as  a  young  bride.  But  she 
was  internally  in  revolt  against  the  picture  of  her  future  so  con- 
tentedly drawn  for  her  by  d'Haguerty.  What  if  he  were  going 
to  marry  her  ?    The  price  was  too  heavy  to  pay. 

*  Come  now,  let  us  have  some  coffee  ourselves  ! '  she  exclaimed, 
jumping  up  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  sentiment. 

'  Warm  it  then,  dear  little  woman,  while  I  arrange  these  diamonds 
more  conveniently.' 

He  put  the  packets  on  the  table  again  and  seemed  lost  in  cal- 
culations. The  medicine  bottle  with  the  narcotic  in  it  stood  on 
a  side  table,  and  the  sight  of  it  crystallised  La  Su^doise's  vague 
design.  She  swept  it  into  her  hand  in  passing.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  brought  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  sat  down  by  his  side  to  drink 
her  own.    He  was  making  notes  in  a  pocket-book. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  closing  it,  '  we  will  go  to  the  Hotel  St.  Julien 
and  find  the  carriage.  You  will  soon  see  the  advantage  of  my 
having  made  you  drive  about  with  the  blinds  down.  I  get  in  old 
Bernstein,  a  tradesman.    I  get  out  a  gentleman.' 

La  SuMoise  feared  she  had  been  precipitate. 

*  Let  me  rest  a  Uttle,  mon  ami ;  I  have  had  so  many  emotions.' 
She  went  into  the  bedroom  and  lay  down.    The  Count,  impatient 

to  be  off,  kept  coming  in  to  implore  her  to  get  ready  to  start.  But 
no,  she  had  the  migraine,  the  most  terrible  migraine.  D'Haguerty 
would  have  taken  a  short  way  with  any  other  woman  who  had 
interpolated  a  migraine  into  his  plans ;  but  Anna  was  a  sacred 
being.  It  shocked  him  that  she  should  suffer.  Her  migraine  was 
a  catastrophe.  Meantime  La  Suedoise  kept  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  drug  to  take  effect.  It  had  been  shorter  work  with  Dillon. 
The  Count  stood  silent  by  the  bed,  regarding  her  tragically.  She 
raised  herself,  put  her  feet  to  the  ground,  held  her  head,  and  was 
making  up  her  mind  that  this  time  it  was  of  no  use,  the  migraine 
might  as  well  get  better  when  he  said  : 

'  Dame,  it's  odd !  I  slept  very  well  last  night,  yet  my  head 
»eb  like  lead.    I  could  sleep  a  hundred  years.' 

'  Lie  down  a  little  while  I  dress.' 

'  No,  I  will  sleep  in  the  carriage.'  She  fastened  her  clothes. 
it  on  her  bonnet  slowly.  D'Haguerty  leaned  against  the  bed, 
Jf-sitting,  and  said  nothing.    His  head  drooped  upon  his  breast. 
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She,  moving  round  in  the  room,  watched  him  from  the  oomen 
of  her  eyes  ;  but  when  his  eyeUds  fell  hers  Ufted,  and  she  stood  with 
a  smile  of  triumph  watching  the  tall  bulk  away  a  little  forward, 
then  backward.  But  the  Count  was  not  yet  beaten.  By  a  mighty 
effort  he  pulled  himself  together,  opened  his  eyes,  and  stood  bolt 
upright.  He  opened  his  eyes  upon  that  smile  of  La  Su^doise,  that 
poise  as  of  a  pouncing  creature.  It  caught  him  like  the  cut  of  a 
lash,  stung  him  back  to  his  senses. 

'  Anna ! '  he  cried  in  a  voice  muffled,  but  full  of  horror.  ^  It's 
not  that  ?    Mon  Dieu,  man  Dieu  I    Ungrateful,  infamous ! ' 

Speaking,  he  came  uncertainly  towards  her,  his  great  ann  out- 
stretched ;  she  knew  not  whether  in  remonstrance  or  menace.  She 
fled  before  him  into  the  sitting-room,  but  before  she  could  close  the 
door  upon  him  he  had  thrown  his  shoulder  against  it  and  staggered 
after  her.  His  face  was  terrible  in  its  look  at  once  of  stupor  and  of 
fierce  determination ;  but  for  all  her  fear  La  Su^doise  dared  not 
scream.  For  she  had  the  necklace  at  any  rate,  and  she  must  get 
away  with  it  quietly.  But  she  was  a  coward  of  her  nature,  and 
although  she  got  first  to  the  door  into  the  passage,  which  was 
locked,  her  trembling  fingers  had  not  been  able  to  turn  the  key, 
when  the  Count,  lurching  across  the  room,  throwing  down  a  table 
one  way  and  a  chair  another,  was  upon  her.  One  big  open 
hand  shot  out  over  her  head  and  thumped  against  the  door, 
holding  it  shut,  the  other  descending  weightedly  on  her  shoulder, 
turned  her  about.  So  they  stood  face  to  face,  the  Count  leaning 
heavily  with  his  hand  against  the  door,  staring  down  fr<»n  his 
great  height  at  La  Suedoise,  inarticulate,  with  glazed  eyes,  but  his 
lips  parted  in  a  menacing  grimace  over  his  clenched  teeth.  The 
grasp  of  his  hand  bruised  her  deUcate  white  flesh ;  the  look  on  his 
face  terrified  her  with  a  vision  of  murder.  In  another  moment  she 
must  have  screamed,  when  a  particularly  loud  and  peremptory 
knocking  sounded  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  The  Count  heard 
it  as  one  hears  knocking  in  one's  sleep.  He  allowed  her  to  lead  him 
away  from  the  door,  but,  refusing  to  enter  the  bedroom,  stumbled 
to  the  sofa  and  sat  there,  holding  himself  bolt  upright  by  an  effort 
She  picked  up  the  table  and  chair  he  had  thrown  down,  and 
approached  the  door  again.  Meantime  the  knocking  was  repeated, 
louder  and  yet  more  peremptory. 

'  Is  M.  Bernstein  here  ? ' 

It  was  a  man's  voice,  and  a  rough  one. 

*  Wait  a  moment,'  replied  La  Su^oise  from  within. 
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'  I  cannot  wait.    I  am  in  a  hurry.    I  want  to  see  M.  Bernstein.' 

La  Suedoise  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it  a  crack. 

'  M.  Bernstein  is  very  unwell,'  she  began  ;  then  broke  ott  and 
backed  into  the  room  with  a  sUght  scream.  The  Count,  making 
a  last  desperate  effort  to  retain  consciousness,  looked  round.  The 
door  was  flung  open,  and  four  heavy-footed  men  tramped  in. 

'Ah!  So  here  ire  the  gendarmes,^  said  the  Count  slowly, 
without  apparent  emotion.  * 

'  You  are  M.  Bernstein  ? '  asked  the  officer. 

D'Haguerty  stared  at  him  stupidly  and  did  not  answer. 

'  Tes,  yes,  Monsieur,  that  is  he,  that  is  Bernstein,'  interposed 
La  Suedoise  alertly. 

'  I  have  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  man  calling  himself  Bernstein.' 

'  The  reason  he  does  not  answer.  Monsieur,'  said  La  Suedoise, 
'  is  that  he  is  ill — an  apoplexy  perhaps.' 

'No  matter.  He  is  going  straight  to  Paris.  There  are  good 
doctors  there.    You  are  his  daughter  ? ' 

'  No,  Monsieur.' 

'  You  have  passed  as  his  daughter  at  any  rate  ?  ' 

*  No,  Monsieur.' 

The  officer  took  out  a  document,  studied  it,  and  La  SuMoise 
alternately,  and  then : 

'Come,  Mademoiselle,  it's  not  worth  telling  lies.  You  are  at 
any  rate  the  person  meant  in  this  paper :  it  describes  you  exactly.' 

'  That  is  easily  explained.  One  of  the  conspirators  was  dressed 
as  a  woman  to  resemble  me ;  in  effect  he  resembled  me  wonderfully.' 

The  officer's  incredulity  was  manifest.  He  stepped  up  to  her 
and  put  his  hand  on  her  neck. 

'  You  have  a  necklace  here  under  your  dress.    Let  me  see.' 

Reluctantly  she  showed  a  gleam  of  diamonds. 

'  Bernstein  gave  it  me.    I  wear  it  so  for  safety.' 

'Well,  I  have  to  send  to  Paris  immediately  Bernstein  and  a 
young  person  in  company  with  him  who  passes  as  his  daughter  and 
wears  a  diamond  necklace.  Come,  Mademoiselle,  we  have  a  carriage 
at  the  door  of  the  English  Club.  We  are  in  a  hurry.  If  you  are 
not  the  person  in  question  the  police  in  Paris  will  let  you  go,  and 
Paris  is  not  a  bad  place  for  a  little  demoiselle  like  you.' 

'  But  I  am  not  the  person  you  want,'  shrieked  La  Su^oise. 
'  Make  the  servants  come.' 

'  There  is  only  one  servant  here,  and  she  does  not  understand 
a  word  of  French.' 
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'  Where  is  Madame  de  Fernet  ? ' 

'  She  is  not  in  the  house.  Come,  Mademoiselle,  it  is  plain  yon 
are  the  person  we  want.  Let  us  have  no  more  nonsense,  but  be  ofi.' 

'  I  protest.    I  demand  to  see  the  Oovemor.' 

'  The  Governor !  Who  do  you  think  you  are  ?  What,  Roget  1 
You  can't  wake  up  this  Bernstein  ? ' 

Charlesworth  looked  in.  La  Suedoise,  pointing  at  him,  screamed : 

'  There,  Monsieur  VOfficier,  that  young  man  is  a  confederate 
and  a  thie^  into  the  bargain.    Take  him  with  you  instead  of  me.' 

All  the  gendarmes  smiled.    Charlesworth  laughed. 

^  Come,  Mademoiselle,  come  !    We  all  know  M.  Charles.' 

'  He  has  stolen  my  diamonds !  Turn  out  his  pockets,'  she 
screamed. 

Charlesworth,  still  laughing,  rapidly  turned  all  his  pockets  inside 
out.  '  Empty  as  usual,  M.  Rapin,'  he  said  to  the  officer  with  a 
rueful  gesture. 

'  Thief !  rascal !  '  exclaimed  La  Suedoise.  '  Tell  the  gendama 
who  I  really  am.' 

^  I  cannot  tell  them  more  than  I  know,'  returned  Charlesworth, 
*  but  I  think  it  is  probable  you  are  not  old  Bernstein's  daughter.' 

The  gendarmes  smiled  knowingly. 

Charlesworth  was  leaning  over  d'Haguerty. 

*  Tou  cannot  wake  this  man,  because  he  is  drugged,'  he  said  in 
a  minute. 

The  officer  of  the  gendarmes  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Sapristi  I  he  will  be  fine  and  heavy  to  carry.  Put  him  into 
the  big  chair  there,  and  bring  him  along,  you  others.  I  will  take 
charge  of  the  girl.' 

Charlesworth  helped  them  to  move  the  Count's  huge  bulk,  and 
did  it  with  a  kind  of  tenderness. 

The  labouring  gendarmes  carried  him  out  untenderly,  his  head 
lower  than  his  heels.  Charlesworth  watched  them  almost  remorse- 
fully, his  hand  across  his  mouth.  La  Suedoise  followed  in  the 
officer's  firm  grasp,  abusing  Charlesworth  shrilly,  protesting  ener- 
getically against  her  seizure. 

'  You  have  not  the  right '  and  '  it  is  very  unjust '  were  the 
last  words  that  he  caught  from  the  passage. 

'  So  that  was  it !  Poor  old  Count,'  he  said  as  he  thought  the 
matter  out.    *  Poor  old  d'Haguerty  !    I  wish  they  hadn't  got  him.' 

{To  he  ooneUided.) 
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[On  March  13,  1854,  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfonrd,  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  author  of  *  Ion,'  the  friend  of  Dickens  and  the  biographer  of  Charles  Lamb 
died  while  delivering  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  from  the  Bench  at  Stafford. 
— ^Ed.  Cornhill.] 


Why  is  the  sad  county  tows,  prim,  staidest  of  old  market-places, 

Boused  from  its  lethargy  thus  by  these  peals,  this  insistent 
carillon ; 

'  Jeanette  et  Jeanot '  at  the  hour,  and  at  intervals  banging  bob- 
majors  ? 

Why  fly  gay  flags  from  the  tower  of  the  gaol  and  the  keep  of  the 
castle, 

Bright  'gainst  the  grey  sky  behind  the  battlements  dark  of  the 
donjon  ? 

'Tis  that  the  Judge  is  to  come — ^the  Bed  Judge — to  hold  the 
Assizes; 

Liberty  bringing  to  some— but  to  others  surcease  from  life's 
labour — 

Hard  labour — delight  of  the  good— awarding  the  bad  to  chastise 
them. 

He  comes  to  attribute  revenge-'-and,  haply,  with  that  reforma- 
tion— 

f  r  ordered  revenge  of  the  Law  holdeth  balm  for  the  hurt  of  the 

wronged  one ; 
'\  t  causeth  maleficents  pain — yea^  dolour  impelling  to  virtue. 
S    shall  the  best  remain  good,  while  the  worst  become,  possibly, 
better; 
^OL.  XIX. — NO.  lis,  N.S.  87 
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Each  rascal  receiving  his  dae— the  cell,  or  the  cat,  or  the  g^ows ; 
Virtoons  tasting  as  joy  the  pain  a  transgressor  shall  suffer ; 
None  taking  more  than    his  share,  yet   each  a  fair   portion 
receiving. 

Hark  !  the  proud  prancing  of  horse,  tight-reined  to  ensore  empty 

prancing, 
Ramble  of  chariot-wheels,  and  blare  of  uncertain-blown  trompets. 
Mark,  'tis  the  progress  in  state  of  the  strength  of  the  Coxmtj 

High  Sheriff. 
Coated  in  scarlet  he  comes ;  side  famished  with  sword,  head  with 

cocked  hat. 
Slow  to  the  Station  he  wends,  through  fiat  serpentine  streets  d 

the  Borough, 
Waits  for  the  train  from  the  South — ^impatiently  pacing  the 

platform — 
Until  porters  announce  it  arrives  at  Goodness-alone-can-tell-what 

place. 

Swift  from  the  train  there  descends,  half  haughty,  half  humUe, 

the  Marshal, 
White  waving  glove  indicating  the  carriage  where  eonscioosthe 

Judge  sits, 
Attentive,  'twould  seem,  to  the  text  of  hastily-seized  depositiom- 
Homer  first  furtively  hidden,  or  Tully,  or  was  it  Catullus  ? 
Hat  in  hand  he  advances.  High  Sheriff,  low  bowing — Sub-Sheriff 

yet  lower ; 
Friendly  yet  formal  salutes  interchange  now  Justiciar  and  SbJie 

Beeve; 
Not  cordial — convention  demanding  politeness  controlled  by  some 

rigour; 
Judge    representing    the     Crown— -over-lord    of  the    subjected 

County ; 
These    in    the    past  feudal  days  not  oftentimes    aiding  each 

other ; 
One  claiming  more  than  were  owed,  and  one  doing  less  than  doe 

service. 

Chaplain  is  duly  presented ;  in  turn  introduced  is  the  Marshal. 
Javelin-men  shoulder  their  spears,  and  all  move  away  in  pio- 
cession 
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'Twizt  Lines  of  mere  curious  most,  but  some  who  have  come  with 

a  purpose 
Here,  with  their  bail,  to  observe  what  manner  of  man  is  his 

Lordship. 
Does  he  look  stem — ^as  a  bust  of  Brutus,  or  painting  of  Jefifreys ; 
Learned  as  Eldon  in  law,  or  humanist  learned  like  Murray ; 
How  may  they  guess,  at  a  glance,  does  a  man  come  or  only  a 

codex? 

Out  to  the  gay  yellow  coach  with  armorial  bearings  bedizened. 

Stout  coachman,  proud  waving  his  whip,  timid  touching  the 
tightly-reined  horses. 

Ponderous  pounding  their  hoofs  start  these  on  their  fear-filling 
progress — 

Bhythmical  tossing  of  heads  to  murderous  measure  of  foot&lls. 

Dragged  to  their  haunches,  they  stop  at  the  G-eorgian,  square, 
Judge's  lodgings — 

Builded  of  honest  hard  stone  by  builders  not  less,  it  seems,  honest ; 

Builded  ere  by-laws  were  framed  by  Councils  urbane  or  sub- 
urban— 

Formal  yet  pleasing ;  a  page  of  old  Johnson — derident,  decorous. 

There  does  his  Lordship  descend  the  three  swaying  steps  of  the 

carriage, 
Unheeding  the  two  proffered  arms  of  the  Sheriff's  officious  tall 

footmen. 
First,  in  procession,  to  Court — to  find  there  the  Clerk  of  Assizes, 
Clerk  of  Indictments,  and  other  Associates  wearily  waiting; 
Sod/i  all  of  the  Judge,  since  so  the  Commissions  declare  them. 
Clerk  of  Assize  reads  aloud  the  Commissions,   with    frequent 

obeisance. 
To  deliver  the  gaol  these  command,  and  likewise  to  hear  and 

determine. 
Precepts  the  High  Sheriff  produces,  tight  tied  with  bright  bunches 

of  ribbon ; 
Wonders  the  while,  worthy  man,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter 

inside  'em. 
These  does  he  hand  to  the  Judge,  and  he  to  the  Clerk  of  Assizes. 
Now  men  may  throng  with  their  plaints  to  Her  Majesty's  Justice 

in  Eyre, 

87—2 
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Soon  has  the  Sheriff  withdrawn ;  and  before  him  the  Mayor  of 

the  Borough, 
Aldermen  filing  behind,  the  sword  and  the  mace  borne  before 

him — 
Leaving  the  Judge  to  himself — to  himself  and  his  lonely  reflec- 
tions. 
Judge,   but  not  merely  a  Judge — ^though  learned,  not  lawyer 

entirely ; 
Orator,  maker  of  laws,  had  he  been — ^likewise  maker  of  verses- 
Leader  he  formerly  was  of  the  Circuit  he  comes  now  as  Jostioe— 
Leader  admired  and  beloved — the  friend  of  his  friends  and  the 

Muses — 
Friend  of  humanity  too — and  mourner  of  one  Kosciusko 
With  the  nation  he  laboured  to  free  until  hope  bade  farewell  at 

his  falling. 
Does  his  Lordship  recall,  as  he  turns,  looking  down  on  the  Sqoaie 

from  his  window. 
That  distant — aye,  too  remote— day  when  diffident,  greatly  mit- 

trusting, 
First  he  arrived  in  that  town,  his  new  wig  and  gown  in  the  Uoe 


He  himself  carried  with  pride,  as  marking  him  one  of  the  Counsel 
Leamed-in-law,  yet  unleam'd  in  the  way  of  the  world  for  tlie 

most  part  ? 
Sees  he,  if  darkly,  again,  as  he  gazes  across  at  the  Court-Honse, 
While  they  troop  forth  in  their  robes,  those  friends  that  he  tovd  j 

on  the  Circuit  ?  i 

Juniors  too  learned  in  law,  and  Leaders  who  never  could  learn  it;  | 
Junior  unskilful  of  speech,  and  Leader  skilled  only  in  speaking; 
Each  of  them  playing  his  part — ^the  complement  each  of  the  other. 
None  but  some  quality  lacks  another  may  live  by  possessing: 
So  is  the  balance  preserved — so  all  work  together  for  order- 
Rounding  in  circle  complete — the  globe  teres  aJtque  rottmdvs. 
Does  his  Lordship  recall  his  first  brief — unforgettable  seemed  i 

some  short  time — 
First  of  the  many  forgot  of  his  causes,  the  gained  like  the  la 

ones, 
Sungs  in  the  ladder,  at  most,  by  which  he  has  climbed,  but  i 

some  men 
Steps  like  the  stairway  of  Blois — this  mounting  while  that  (X 

descends  it. 
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Advocates  all  of  them  were — companions  he  found  on  the  Circuit — 
Fighting  each,   half  for  himself,  half  for  client  who  last  had 

letained  him ; 
Pore  altruist  no  one  indeed ;  mere  egoist  none  of  'em  neither. 
Hardly  distinguishing  which   for  the  moment,  or  Counsel,  or 

Suitor, 
Plaintiff,  Defendant,  Accused,  or  merely  for  one  of  'em  Counsel ; 
Swordsmen  of  skill  to  the  crowd ;  to  each  other  but  comrades  of 

Circuit. 
Barristers — robe  thrown  aside — ^friendly  Phintias,  intimate  Damon. 

Where  be  they  now,  those  brave  boys,  erstwhile  the  delight  of 

the  Bar  Mess — 
Singers  of  songs,  and  players  of  cricket,  and  riders  of  races ; 
Bowers  in  flimsiest  craft,  and  riders  in  point-to-point  races  ? 
Gone — for  the  most  part  alofb,  as  we  trust ;  but,  alas,  some  gone 

under. 
Wearied  with  waiting  in  vain  for  the  briefs  nepotistic  Attorneys 
Gave  to  incompetent  youths,  or  the  cousins  of  railway  directors. 
Wearied  have  drifted  away — courageous,  or  may  be  despondent. 
Where  some  new  Colony  called  for  a  horse-tamer,  farmer.  Chief 

Justice ; 
Else,  have  they  gold-digging  gone,  'neath  the  vertical  sun  of  the 

tropics, 
Dreaming  of  Lalage  yet — ^how,  haply,  a  nugget  may  win  her  ? 
Some  to  the  Senate  aspired,  attained  it ;  are  there  unremembered ; 
Merged  in  the  masses  compelled  by  the  Whips  in  this  lobby  or 

that  one ; 
Helping  to  govern  the  world  by  making  believe  it  is  governed ; 
liOBing  their  labour  indeed,  yet  loving  to  labour  and  lose  it. 

Slumber,  my  Lord,  as  they  troop  through  the  ivory  gate  and  go 

past  you, 
Dim,  while  you  doze  in  your  chair  drawn  near  to  the  fire  by  your 

Marshal, 
Opposite  sitting  half-hid,  in  his  silvery,  sad  cigarette  smoke. 
Dreaming,  perchance,  too,  is  he,  though  the  past  with  no  vision 

may  vex  him — 
14'oihing  he  knows  to  regret,  unless  that  he  have  not  the  fature-— 
Careless  of  all  that  is  gone ;  of  the  present  day,  likewise,  regardless. 
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None  holds  the  thmg  that  he  has  for  the  best;  be  he  Judge,  be  h« 

Marshal. 
Only  to  Horace,  perhaps,  or  to  Omar  Khayyam,  were  it  given 
To  eat  of  each  firait  early  ripe,  nor  monm  them  decadent  in 

season. 

Morning  has  come ;  with  the  snn,  in  competitive  splendour,  the 

SheriflF— 
Magnates  municipal  march,  embarrassed  in  mazarine  ndment, 
All  in  the  chill  Norman  church  have  knelt,  and  have  made  foil 

confession ; 
As  is  the  habit  of  such  as  feel  they  have  done  little  evil ; 
Saints  smiling  solemnly  down  from  capital,  corbel,  and  window. 
Sermon    the    Chaplain  has  preached,   improving    the    passing 

occasion 
With  parallel  pointedly  drawn,  allusive  of  grander  Assizes. 

Wide  stand  the  doors  of  the  Court — jurymen,  witness,  and  snitoi, 
Dispute  with  the  idler  a  place  where  pickpocket  jostles  policeman. 
Enters  the  Judge  to  the  blast  of  trumpets  tiiat  blare  at  his 

coming; 
Grave  in  his  full-bottomed  wig,  majestic  in  scarlet  and  ermine. 
Knights  and  Esquires  all  have  sworn,  each  taking  his  oath  firom 

the  Marshal — 
That  they  will  duly  present  all  contemners  of  law  in  the  County 
Who  shall  be  known  unto  them ;  and  that  withoat  hatred  or 

malice ; 
Nor  will  they  leave  unpresented  none  others  from  fear  or  affection. 
Oravely  they  list  to  the  charge  that  his  Lordship  more  solemD 

pronounces ; 
Truisms  ofttimes  retold,  relating  to  sin  and  its  wages ; 
High  wages,  too,  it  would  seem,  and  punctual  paid  to  the  toiler- 
Even  the  wages  of  death  for  such  as  have  richly  deserved  it. 
Sayings  that  Solomon's  self  might  have  uttered,  or  praised  had  he 

heard  them, 
Adorning  a  stately  discourse  designed  to  instruct  the  Chrand  Joiy 
How  they  should  deal  with  the  bills  of  indictment  their  pleasars 

awaiting. 
Showed  he  the  wisdom  of  doing  the  good,  and  avoiding  the  evil ; 
Prison,  privation,  the  cat,  and — ultimate  reason — ^the  gallows. 
Pointed  to  statutes,  late  passed  in  order  to  Providence  aiding, 
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Lest  prmiehment  oondign  fall  not  upon  such  as  shall  merit  it 

mostly ; 
Quoted  an  apt  apothegm — as  he  said,  from  some  Paduan  doctor — 
How  Justice  is  likest  Divine  whene'er  it  be  seasoned  with  mercy. 
This  we  aU  needed,  he  said,  be  our  place  on  the  Bench  or  the 

ScaflFold— 
Claimed  that  Society's  self  is  condenmed  for  some  crime  that  we 

punish, 
Not  taking  thought  of  the  laws,  the  natural  laws,  that  impel 

some 
To  violate  those  that  men  make  with  assurance,  but  less  under- 
standing. 
Ah,  were  our  students  of  men  not  less  leam'd  than  our  students 

of  monkeys, 
Class  were  brought  nearer  to  class,  yet  all  from  the  beast  were 

remoter ; 
Man  more  regardful  of  men,  the  best  not  so  far  from  the  worst 

ones: — 
Justice ; — ^were  all  to  be  judged  .  .  . 

Failed,  fainted,  and  fell,  and  lay  silent — 
Evermore  silent  they  saw  that  covered  his  face  from  the  gazer. 

Gone  to  its  God  was  the  soul — and  borne  back  a  corpse  to  the 

Lodgings — 
Naked  the  one  as  it  came,  robed  the  rest  in  its  scarlet  and 

ermine. 

C.  J.  D. 
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SIR  JOHN  CONSTANTINE} 

Memoirs  cf  his  adventwrei  at  horns  and  abroad^  and  particularly  in  ths  lilani 
of  Cornoa;  beginnvng  with  the  year  1756;  written  by  hit  ton  Prnper 
Faleolo^M,  etherwiee  OonttantSme;  and  edited  by  Q. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I  ENUST  AN  ABMT. 

*  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  soused  gnmet.'—£ir  John  Falitaf. 

My  father  tamed  to  me  as  they  descended  the  stair.  ^  This  is  all 
very  well,  lad/  said  he,  *  but  we  have  yet  to  find  our  army.  After 
the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  now ' 

^  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar  onoe,'  quoted  Mr.  Fett  in  pazenihosis. 
*  I  was  killed  i'  the  capitol ;  Brutus  killed  me.' 

My  father  frowned.  ^  After  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  when 
the  mob  for  two  days  had  Rome  at  their  mercy,  I  have  read  some- 
where that  two  men  appeared  out  of  nowhere,  and  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  rioters.  None  knew  them ;  but  so  boldly  they 
comported  themselves,  heading  the  charges,  marshalling  the  ranb, 
here  throwing  up  barricades,  there  plucking  down  doors  and  gates, 
breaking  open  the  prisons  and  setting  fire  to  private  houses,  that 
presently  the  whisper  spread  they  were  Castor  and  Pollux ;  till,  at 
length,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  aediles,  these  dicscwri  irm 
found  to  be  two  poor  lunatics  escaped  from  a  house  of  detention. 
If  we  could  discover  another  such  pair  among  the  mob,  now ! ' 

'  We  are  wasting  time  here  for  certain,'  said  I.  ^  And  where, 
by  the  way,  is  Billy  Priske  ?  ' 

^  If  you  waste  your  time  upstairs  here,  gentlemen,'  said  Miss 
Whiteaway,  *  belike  you  may  do  better  in  the  parlour,  where  I 
had  prepared  for  some  friends  of  mine  with  two-three  chickens  and 
a  ham.' 

*  Ah,  to  be  sure,'  said  I ;  *  the  packet-men.' 

*  Never  you  worry,  young  sir,'  she  answered  tartly,  *  so  long  as 
they  don't  mind  eating  after  their  betters.  And  as  for  your  man 
Priske,  I  saw  him  twenty  minutes  ago  escape  towards  Choich 
Street  with  the  Methodists.' 
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*  Hang  it ! '  put  in  Nat  Fiennes,  ^  if  I  hadn't  clean  forgotten  the 
Methodists ! ' 

*We  left  them  scurvily,*  said  I;  *  every  Jack  and  Jill  of 
them  but  our  friend  here.'  I  nodded  toward  the  little  man 
in  black.  ^  And  he  not  only  saved  himself,  but  was  half  the 
battle.' 

The  httle  man  seemed  to  come  out  of  himself  with  a  start,  and 
gazed  from  one  to  another  of  us  perplexedly. 

^Excuse  me,  gentlemen.'  He  drew  himself  up  with  dignity. 
*  Do  my  ears  deceive  me,  or  are  you  mistaking  me  for  a  Methodist  ?  ' 

^  Indeed,  and  are  you  not,  sir  ?  '  asked  my  father. 

*  Why,  good  God,  gentlemen ! — ^if  you'll  excuse  me — but  I'm 
the  parish  clerk  of  Axminster  ! ' 

My  father  recovered  himself  with  a  bow.  *  In  Devon  ?  *  he 
asked  gravely,  after  a  pause  in  which  our  silence  paid  tribute  to 
the  announcement. 

*  In  Devon,  sir ;  a  county  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  that  I  should  have  lived 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  Methodist ! ' 

*  But,  surely,  John  Wesley  himself  is  a  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders  ? 
and,  I  have  heard,  a  great  stickler  for  the  Church's  authority.' 

*He  may  say  so,  sir,'  answered  the  httle  man  darkly.  ^He 
may  say  so.  But,  if  he  means  it,  why  does  he  go  about  encouraging 
such  a  low  class  of  people  ?  A  man,  sir,  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps.' 

*  Is  that  in  the  Bible  ?  '  my  father  inquired.  *  I  seem  to  re- 
member, on  the  contrary,  that  in  the  matter  of  consorting  with 
pubUcans  and  sinners ' 

*It  won't  work,  sir.     It  has  been  tried  in  Axminster  before 

now,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  it  won't  work.    You 

mustn't  suppose,  gentlemen,'  he  went  on,  including  us  all  in  the 

argument,  '  you  mustn't  take  me  for  one  of  those  parrot-Christians 

who  just  echo  what  they  hear  in  the  pulpits  on  Sundays.    I  think 

about  these  things ;  and  I  find  that  your  extreme  doctrines  may 

Ho  all  very  well  for  the  East  and  for  hot  countries  where  you  can 

>  about  half -naked  and  nobody  takes  any  notice  ;  but  the  Church 

England,  as  its  name  impUes,  is  the  only  Church  for  England. 

truly  Christian  Church,  gentlemen,  because  it  selects  its  doctrines 

>m  the  Gk)spels ;  and  English,  sir,  to  the  core,  because  it  selects 

n  with  a  special  view  to  the  needs  of  our  beloved  country.    And 

at  (if  I  may  so  put  it)  is  the  basis  of  that  selection  !    The  same, 
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sin,  wldch  we  all  admit  to  be  the  baoa  of  England's  wd£ue  and  ths 
foundation  of  her  60ciet7 ;  in  other  words,  the  land.  The  land, 
gentlemen,  is  solid ;  and  our  reformed  religion  (say  what  70a  irill, 
I  am  not  denying  tiiat  it  has,  and  will,  ever  have,  its  detEaetois)  is 
the  religion  for  solid  Wnglishmen.* 

M7  father  put  out  a  hand  and  arrested  Mr.  Fett,  who  had  beea 
regarding  the  speaker  with  jojrfol  admiration,  and  at  this  point 
made  a  movement  to  embrace  him. 

*  I  must  have  his  name ! '  murmured  Mr.  Fett.  '  He  shall  at 
least  tell  us  his  name ! ' 

'  Badcock,  sir ;  Ebenejser  Badcock,'  answered  the  little  nun, 
producing  a  black-edged  visiting-card. 

'  But,'  urged  my  father,  *  70U  must  forgive  us,  Mr.  Badoock, 
if  we  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  your  conduct  tlus  morning  with  these 
sentiments,  on  which,  for  the  moment,  I  offer  no  comment  exo^ 
that  they  are  admirably  expressed.  What  song  the  Sirens  sang, 
Mr.  Badcock,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  himself 
among  women,  are  questions  (as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  observes) 
not  beyond  conjecture,  albeit  the  Emperor  Tiberius  posed  liii 
grammarians  with  'em.  But  when  a  man  openly  champions  street- 
preaching,  and  goes  on  to  lay  about  him  with  a  mace ^ 

*  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Badcock  with  sudden  eagerness.  'And 
what — ^by  the  way,  sir--did  you  think  of  that  performance  ? ' 

*  Why,  to  be  sure,  you  behaved  valiantly.' 

The  little  man  blushed  with  pleasure.  *  You  really  think  so ! 
It  struck  you  in  that  light,  did  it  ?  Well,  now  I  am  glad — ^yes,  sir, 
and  proud — to  hear  that  opinion ;  because,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  thought  it  pretty  fair  myself.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  I  wasn't 
altogether  sure  what  my  behaviour  would  be  at  the  critical  moment 
You  may  deem  it  strange  that  a  man  should  arrive  at  my  time  of 
life  without  being  sure  whether  he's  a  coward  or  a  brave  man; 
but  Axminster — ^if  you  knew  the  place — affords  few  opportonitieB 
for  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  Allow  us  to  reassure  you,  then,'  said  my  father.  ^  But  there 
remains  the  question,  why  you  did  it  ?  ' 

Mr.  Badcock  rubbed  his  hands.  'Appearances  were  against 
me,  m  allow,'  he  answered  with  a  bashful  chuckle ;  *  but  you  may 
set  it  down  to  tchivalry.  We  all  have  our  weaknesses,  I  hope,  sir ; 
and  tchivalry  is  mine.' 

*  Chivalry  ? '  echoed  my  father. 

'  You  spell  it  with  an  ''  s  "  ?    Excuse  me ;  whatever  schooling 
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I  hay*  picked  up  has  been  at  odd  times ;  but  I  am  always  open  to 
oorreotion,  I  thank  the  Lord.' 

*  But  why  call  it  a  weakness,  Mr.  Badcock  ?  ' 

*  Call  it  a  hobby ;  call  it  what  you  like.  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
debt,  sir,  due  to  the  memory  of  my  late  wife.  An  admirable 
woman,  sir,  and  by  name  Artemisia;  which,  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  may  partially  account  for  it.  Allow  me,  gentlemen.' 
He  drew  a  small  shagreen  case  from  his  breast-pocket,  opened  it, 
and  displayed  a  miniature. 

*  Her  portrait  ? ' 

*  In  a  sense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you, 
gentlemen,  that  it  came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  pledge — ^that  being 
my  late  profession — and  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  original. 
But,  as  I  said  when  first  I  showed  it  to  the  late  Mrs.  B.,  '^  My  dear, 
you  might  have  sat  for  it."  A  well-developed  woman,  gentlemen, 
though  in  the  end  she  went  out  like  the  snuS  of  a  candle,  that  being 
the  way  sometimes  with  people  who  have  never  known  an  hour's 
sickness.  ''  Am  I  really  hke  that,  Ebenezer  ?  "  she  asked.  ''  In 
your  prime,  my  dear,"  said  I — she  having  married  me  late  in  life 
owing  to  her  romantic  nature — "  in  your  prime,  my  dear,  I'll  defy 
any  one  to  tell  you  and  this  party  from  two  peas."  ■  "  I  wish  I 
knew  who  she  was,"  said  my  wife.  "  Hadn't  you  best  leave  well 
alone  ?  "  said  I ;  ^^  for  I  declare  till  this  moment  I  hadn't  dreamed 
that  another  such  woman  as  yourself  existed  in  the  world,  and  it 
gives  me  a  kind  of  bigamous  feehng  which  I  can't  say  I  find  alto- 
gether unpleasant."  "Then  I'll  keep  the  thing,"  says  she  very 
positively,  "  until  the  owner  turns  up  and  redeems  it ;  "  which  he 
never  did,  being,  as  I  discovered,  a  strolling  portrait  painter  very 
much  down  on  his  luck.  So  there  the  mystery  remained.  But 
(as  I  was  telUng  you),  though  a  first-rate  manager,  my  poor  dear 
wife  had  a  number  of  romantic  notions ;  and  often  she  has  said  to 
me  after  I'd  shut  up  shop,  "  If  wishes  grew  on  brambles,  Ebenezer, 
it's  not  a  pawnbroker's  wife  I'd  be  at  this  moment."  "Well, 
my  dear,"  I'd  say  to  soothe  her,  "  there  is  a  Uttle  bit  of  that  about 
the  profession,  now  you  come  to  mention  it."  "  And  there  was  a 
time,"  she'd  go  on,  "when  I  dreamed  of  marryin'  a  red-cross 
knight ! "  "I  have  my  higher  moments,  Artemisia,"  I'd  say  half 
in  joke ;  "  Why  not  try  shutting  your  eyes  ?  "  But  afterwards, 
when  that  splendid  woman  was  gone  for  ever,  and  my  daughter 
Heeb  (which  is  a  classical  name  given  her  by  her  mother)  com- 
fortably married  to  a  wholesale  glover,  and  me  left  at  home  a  soUtary 
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grandfather — ^whioh,  proud  as  70a  may  be  of  it,  is  a  slight  occupa- 
tion— ^I  began  to  think  things  over  and  find  there  was  more  in  my 
poor  wife's  notions  than  I'd  ever  allowed.  And  the  upshot  was 
that  seeing  this  advertisement  by  chance  in  a  copy  of  the  Sherbome 
Messenger y  I  determined  to  shut  up  shop  and  let  Azminster  think 
I  was  gone  on  a  holiday,  while  I  gave  it  a  trial ;  for,  you  see,  I  was 
not  altogether  sure  of  myself.' 

*  Excuse  me,  Badcock,'  interrupted  Mr.  Fett,  advancing  towards 
him  with  outstretched  arms ;  '  but  have  you  perused  the  books  of 
chivalry,  or  is  this  the  pure  light  of  nature  ?  ' 

^  Books,  sir  ? '  answered  Mr.  Badcock  seriously.  ^  I  never  knew 
there  were  any  books  about  it.  I  never  heard  of  tchivalry  except 
from  my  late  wife ;  and  you'll  excuse  the  force  of  habit,  but  she 
pronounced  it  the  same  as  in  chibbles.' 

^  You  never  read  of  the  meeting  of  Amadis  and  Sir  Galaor  ! ' 

Mr.  Badcock  shook  his  head. 

'  Nor  of  Percival  and  Galahad,  nor  of  Sir  Balin  and  Sir  Balan  ? 
No  ?    Then  embrace  me ! ' 

'Sir?' 

*  Embrace  me ! ' 

^  Sit  down,  the  pair  of  you,'  my  father  commanded.  *  I  have  a 
proposal  to  make,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  interest  you  both. 
Mr.  Badcock,  I  have  heard  your  aspirations,  and  can  fulfil  them  in 
a  degree  that  will  surprise  you.    I  like  you,  Mr.  Badcock.' 

'  The  feeling,  sir,  is  mutchual.'  Mr.  Badcock  bowed  with  much 
amiability. 

'  Is  time  an  object  with  you  ?  ' 

'  None  whatever,  sir.    I  am  on  a  holiday.* 

*  Will  you  be  my  guest  to-night  ?  ' 

^  With  the  more  pleasure,  sir,  after  my  experience  of  the  inns 
in  these  parts.  Though  I  may  have  presented  her  to  you  in  a  some- 
what romantic  light,  my  Artemisia  did  know  how  to  make  a  bed ; 
and  twenty-two  years  of  her  ministrations,  not  to  mention  her 
companionship,  have  coddled  me  in  this  particular.' 

'And  you,  sir' — ^my  father  turned  to  Mr.  Fett — *will  you 
accompany  us  ? ' 

'  With  what  ulterior  object  ?  '  demanded  Mr.  Fett.  *  You  will 
excuse  my  speaking  as  a  business  man,  and  overlook  the  damned 
bad  manners  of  the  question  for  the  sake  of  its  appropriateness/ 

My  father  smiled.  '  Why,  sir,  I  was  proposing  to  invite  yon  to 
a  sea  voyage  with  me.' 
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*^  There  was  a  time,  before  commerce  claimed  me,  when  the 
mere  hint  of  a  nautical  expedition  had  evoked  an  emotion  which, 
if  it  survive  at  all,  lingers  but  as  in  a  sea-shell  the  whisper  of  the 
parent  ocean.'    y 

*As  a  supercargo,  at  four  shillings  per  diem,^  suggested  my 
father. 

*  Say  no  more,  sir ;  I  agree.' 

*  As  for  Hi,  Fiennes — nay,  lad,  I  remember  you  well.'  My 
father  turned  to  him  with  that  sweet  courtesy  which  few  ever 
resisted.  *  And  blush  not,  lad,  if  I  guess  that  to  you  we  all  owe  this 
meeting;  'twere  a  bravery  well  beseeming  your  blood.  As  for 
Mr.  Fiennes,  he  will  accompany  us  in  heart  if  he  cannot  in  presence — 
being,  as  I  understand,  destined  for  the  law  ? ' 

*  Why,  sir,  as  for  that,'  stammered  Nat,  *  I  have  had  the  devil's 
own  dispute  with  my  father.' 

*  You  treated  him  with  all  respect,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  With  all  the  respect  in  the  world,  sir.  But  it  scarcely  matters, 
since  he  has  cast  me  off,  and  without  a  penny.' 

*  Why,  then,  you  can  come  too ! '  cried  my  father,  gripping 
him  by  the  hand.  '  Bravo,  Prosper  !  that  makes  five ;  and  with 
Billy  Priske,  when  we  can  find  him,  six ;  and  that  leaves  but  one 
to  find  before  dinner-time.'  He  pulled  out  his  watch.  *  Lord  ! ' 
he  cried,  *  and  'tis  high  time  to  feel  hungry,  too.  If  this  lady  now 
will  repeat  her  hospitable  offer ' 

I  thought  at  the  moment,  and  I  thought  once  or  twice  during 
the  meal  downstairs,  that  my  father  was  taxing  this  poor  woman's 
hospitahty.  I  doubted  that  he,  himself  so  carelessly  hospitable, 
might  forget  to  ofler  her  payment ;  and  lingered  after  the  others 
had  trooped  into  the  passage,  with  purpose  to  remind  him 
privately. 

*Gome,'  said  he,  and  made  a  motion  to  leave,  still  without 
offering  to  pay.  On  the  threshold  I  had  almost  turned  to  whisper 
to  him  when  the  woman  came  after  and  touched  his  arm. 

*  Nay,  Sir  John,'  said  she  eagerly  in  a  low  hoarse  voice,  '  let 
the  lad  hear  me  thank  you.    He  is  old  enough  to  understand  and 

San  enough  to  profit.    Shut  the  door,  child.    You  know  me.  Sir 
>hnr 
My  father  bent  his  head.    'I  never  forget  a  face,'  said  he 
ietly. 

*  Take  notice  of  that,  boy.    Your  father  remembers  me,  whom 
my  knowledge  he  never  saw  but  once,  and  then  as  a  magistrate, 
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when  he  Bat  to  jadge  me.    Never  mind  the  ofiEenoe,  lad.    I  am  a 
sinfal  woman,  and  the  punishment  was * 

^  Nay,  nay ! '  put  in  my  father  gently. 

^The  punishment  was/  she  conttnued,  hardening  her  voice, 
'  to  strip  me  to  the  waist  and  whip  me  in  pubhc.  The  kw  allowed 
this,  and  this  they  would  have  done  to  me.  But  your  father, 
being  chairman  of  the  bench — ^for  the  ofiEenoe  lay  outside  the 
borough — ^would  have  none  of  it,  and  argued  and  forced  three 
other  magistrates  to  give  way.  little  good  he  did,  you  may  say, 
seeing  that  my  name  is  such  in  Falmouth  that,  only  by  ^itenng 
my  door,  the  Mayor  just  now  did  what  all  his  cleverness  could  sever 
have  done — stopped  a  riot  by  a  silly  brutal  laugh^tiie  diief  magis- 
trate taking  shelter  with  Holl  Whiteaway  I  You  can't  get  below 
that  for  fun,  as  the  folk  will  take  it ;  and  yet  I  say  your  father  did 
good,  for  he  saved  me  from  the  worst.  And  to-day  of  his  goodneM 
he  has  not  remembered  my  sins,  but  treated  me  as  though  they 
were  not ;  and  to-day,  as  only  a  good  man  can,  he  goes  from  my 
house,  no  man  thinking  to  laugh  except  at  his  simpUcity,  even 
though  it  were  known  that  I  kissed  his  hand.  God  bless  yon.  Sir 
John,  and  teach  your  son  to  be  merciful  to  women ! ' 

My  father  was  ever  so  shy  of  his  own  kind  actions  that,  when 
detected  by  chance  or  painfully  tracked  out  in  one,  he  kept  always 
a  quotation  ready  to  justify  what  pure  impulse  had  prompted.  So 
now,  as  we  hurried  across  the  deserted  Market  Strand  to  catch  up 
with  the  other  three,  he  must  needs  brazen  things  out  with  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Taylor. 

'  It  was  a  maxim  of  that  excellent  divine,'  said  he,  ^  that  Christian 
censure  should  never  be  used  to  make  a  sinner  desperate ;  for  then 
he  either  sinks  under  the  burden  or  grows  impudent  and  tramplcB 
upon  it.  A  charitable  modest  remedy  (says  he)  preserves  that 
which  is  virtue's  girdle — ^fear  and  blushing.  Honour,  dear  lad,  is 
the  peculiar  counsellor  of  well-bred  natures,  and  these  are  few; 
but  almost  in  all  men  you  will  find  a  certain  modesty  toward  sin, 
and  were  I  a  king  my  judges  should  be  warned  that  their  duty  is 
to  chasten;  whereas  by  punishing  iiomoderately  they  can  but 
effect  the  exact  opposite.' 

We  found  our  trio  waiting  for  us  on  the  far  side  of  the  square ; 
and,  having  fetched  our  horses  and  left  an  order  at  the  inn  for  Billy 
Ptiske  on  his  return  to  mount  and  follow  us,  wended  our  way  out 
of  the  town.  The  streets  on  this  side  were  deserted  and  moumfol, 
the  shopkeepers  having  fastened  their  shutters  for  fear  of  the  mob^ 
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of  whose  present  doings  no  sound  reached  us  but  a  faint  murmuring 
hubbub  borne  on  the  afternoon  air  from  the  north-east — ^that  is, 
from  the  direction  of  the  Green  Bank  and  the  Penryn  Road. 

My  father  led  the  way  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  seemed  to  ride 
pondering,  for  his  chin  was  sunk  on  his  chest,  and  he  had  pulled 
his  hat-brim  well  over  his  eyes  (but  this  may  have  been  against 
the  July  sun).  After  him  tramped  Mr.  Fett  in  eager  converse 
witii  the  Uttle  pawnbroker,  now  questioning  him  shrilly,  now 
halting  to  regard  him  with  mute  ecstasy,  in  a  trance  of  holy  joy, 
as  a  man  who  has  dug  up  a  sudden  treasure  and  for  the  moment 
can  only  gaze  at  it  and  hug  himself.  Nat  and  I  brought  up  the 
rear,  he  striding  at  my  stirrup  and  pouring  forth  the  tale  of  his 
adventures  since  we  parted.  A  dozen  times  he  rehearsed  the  scene 
of  the  parental  quarrel,  and  interrupted  each  rehearsal  with  a 
dozen  anxious  questions.  *  Ought  he  to  have  given  this  answer  ? — 
to  have  uttered  that  defiance  ?  Did  I  think  he  had  shown  self- 
control?  Had  he  treated  the  old  gentleman  with  becoming 
respect  ?  Would  I  put  myself  in  his  place  ?  Suppose  it  had  been 
my  own  father,  now—^ — ' 

'  But  yours,  ]ad,  is  a  father  in  a  thousand,'  he  broke  ofi  bitterly. 

*  I  had  never  a  notion  that  father  and  son  could  be  friends,  as  are 
you  and  he.    He  is  splendid — splendid  ! ' 

I  glanced  at  him  quickly  and  turned  my  face  aside,  suspecting 
that  he  took  my  father  for  a  madman,  and  was  kindly  concealing 
the  discovery.    Nevertheless   I   hardened   my   voice   to   answer, 

*  You  will  say  so  when  you  know  him  better.  And  my  Uncle 
Grervase  runs  him  a  good  second.' 

*  Faith,  then,  I  wish  you'd  persuade  your  imcle  to  adopt  me. 
I'm  not  envious.  Prosper,  in  a  general  way,  but  your  luck  gives 
me  a  deuced  orphanly  feeling.  Have  I  been  over-hasty  ?  That 
is  the  question ;  whether  'twas  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  accusing  conscience  or  to  up  and  have  it  out 
with  the  old  man.' 

*  Pardon  me,  gentlemen' — ^Mr.  Fett  wheeled  about  suddenly 
on  the  road  ahead  of  us — '  but  it  was  by  accident  that  I  overheard 
you,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  at  that  moment  I  happened 
to  be  discussing  the  same  subject  with  Mr.  Badcock  here.' 

*  What  subject  ?  ' 

*  Missiles,  sir.  It  appears  that,  when  his  blood  is  up,  Mr. 
Badcock  finds  himself  absolutely  careless  of  missiles.  He  declares 
ibaty  with  a  sense  of  smell  as  acute  as  most  men's,  he  was  unaware 
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to-day  of  having  been  atruck  with  a  rotten  egg  until  I»  at  ten  paces' 
distance,  drew  his  attention  to  it.  Now  that  is  a  degree  of  courage 
— ^inaensibiUty— call  it  what  you  will — to  which  I  make  no  pretence. 
The  cut  and  thrust,  gentlemen,  the  couched  lance,  even  (within 
limits)  the  battering  ram,  would  have  (I  feel  confident)  comparativdy 
few  terrors  for  me.  But  missiles  I  abominate.  Drawing,  as  I  am 
bound  to  do,  my  anticipations  of  the  tented  field  from  experience 
gathered — I  say  it  Hterally,  gathered — ^before  the  foot^ghts,  I 
confess  to  some  sympathy  with  the  gentleman  who  assured  Harry 
Percy  that  but  for  these  vile  guns  he  would  himself  have  been 
a  soldier.  You  will  not  misunderstand  me.  I  believe  on  my  faith 
that  as  a  military  man  I  was  bom  out  of  my  time.  The  scythed 
chariots  of  Boadicea,  for  instance,  must  have  been  danmed  incon- 
venient ;  yet  I  can  conceive  myself  jumping  'em.    But  a  stone,  as 

I  learnt  in  my  boyhood — ^a  stone,  sirs,  and  a  fortiori  a  bullet ' 

'  Hist ! '  broke  in  my  father,  at  the  same  moment  reining  up. 
*  Prosper,  what  do  you  make  of  that  noise,  up  yonder  ?  ' 

I  listened.    ^  It  sounds  to  me,  sir,  like  a  heavy  cart ' 

'  Or  a  waggon.    To  my  hearing  there  are  two  horses.' 

*  And  runaway  ones,  by  the  shouting.' 

We  had  reached  a  point  of  the  road  (not  far  from  home)  where 
a  steep  lane  cut  across  it :  a  track  seldom  used  but  scored  with  dd 
ruts,  sunk  between  hedges  full  sixteen  feet  high,  leading  down  from 
a  back  gate  of  Constantine  and  a  deserted  lodge  to  a  quay  by  the 
waterside.  Not  once  in  three  months,  within  my  remembrance,  did 
cart  or  waggon  pass  along  this  lane,  which  indeed  grew  a  fine  crop 
of  grass  and  docks  between  the  ruts. 

*  Nay,'  said  my  father  after  a  few  seconds,  ^  I  gave  you  a  false 
alarm,  gentlemen.  The  shouting,  whatever  it  means,  is  over. 
Your  pardon,  Mr.  Fett,  that  I  interrupted  you.' 

'  Nay,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Fett,  stepping  past  him  to  reconnoitre  the 
lane, '  I  was  but  remarking  what  a  number  of  the  wise  have  observed 
before  me,  that  a  stone  which  has  left  the  hand  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  dev ' 

He  ducked  his  head  with  a  cry  as  a  stone  whizzed  past  and 
within  a  foot  of  it.  On  the  instant  the  loud  rattie  and  thunder  of 
cartwheels  broke  forth  again,  and  now  but  a  short  distance  up  the 
lane;  also  a  voice  almost  as  loudly  vociferating;  and,  almost 
before  Mr.  Fett  could  run  back  to  us,  a  whole  volley  of  stones  flew 
hurtling  across  the  road. 
^     '  Hi,  there !   Halt ! '    My  father  struck  spur  and  rode  forward, 
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in  time  to  catch  at  and  check  the  leader  of  two  hoises  slithering 
down  hill  tandem-fashion  before  the  weight  of  a  heavy  cart.  '  Con- 
found you,  sir !  What  the  devil  d*you  mean  by  flinging  stones 
in  this  manner  across  the  middle  of  the  King's  highway  ?  ' 

The  man— he  was  one  of  the  seamen  of  the  Gauntlet — stood 
up  in  the  cart  upon  a  load  of  stones  and  grinned.  In  one  hand  he 
gripped  the  reins,  in  the  other  a  fistful  of  flints. 

*  Your  honour's  pardon,'  said  he,  lifting  his  forearm  and  drawing 
the  back  of  it  across  his  dripping  brow,  *  but  the  grey  mare  for'rad 
won't  pull,  and  the  whip  here  won't  reach  her.  I  couldn't  think 
upon  no  better  way.' 

*  Ton  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  been  pelting  that  poor  brute 
all  down  the  lane  t ' 

'  I  couldn't  think  upon  no  better  way,'  the  seaman  repeated 
wistfully,  almost  plaintively.  '  She's  what  you  might  call  sensitive 
to  stones.' 

*  InteUigent  beast ! '  commented  Mr.  Fett. 

*  And  I  bought  that  mare  only  six  months  ago ! '  In  truth 
my  father  had  found  the  poor  creature  wandering  the  roads  and 
starving,  cast  ofi  by  her  owner  as  past  work,  and  had  purchased 
her  out  of  mere  humanity  for  thirty  shillings. 

^  But  what  business  have  you  to  be  driving  my  cart  and  horses  ? ' 
he  demanded.  ^And  what's  the  meaning  of  these  stones  you're 
carting?  * 

'  Ballast,  your  honour.' 

•BaUast?* 

*  I  don't  know  how  much  of  it  '11  ever  arrive  at  this  rate,'  con- 
fessed the  seaman,  dropping  the  handful  of  flints  and  scratching 
his  head.  *  'Tis  buying  speed  at  a  terrible  cost  of  jettison.  But 
Cap'n  Pomery's  last  order  to  me  was  to  make  haste  about  it  if  we're 
to  catch  to-morrow's  tide.* 

*  Captain  Pomery  sent  you  for  these  stones  ? ' 

*Why,  Lord  love  your  honour,  a  vessel  can't  discharge  two 
dozen  Papist  monks  and  cattle    and  implements  to  correspond 
'^thout  wantin'  something  in  their  place.    Nice  flat  stones,  too, 
e  larger-sized  be,  and  not  liable  to  shift  in  a  sea-way.' 

But  here  another  strange  noise  drew  our  eyes  up  the  lane,  as  an 

i  man  in  a  smock  frock — ^a  pensioner  of  the  estate,  and  by  name 

Am  Worthyvale — came  hobbling  round  the  comer  and  down  the 

1  towards  us,  using  his  long-handled  road  hammer  for  a  staff 

i  uttering  shrill  tremulous  cries  of  rage. 
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'Vengeance,  Sir  John!  Vengeance  for  my  Til  heap  o' 
stones !  * 

'Why,  Worthyvale,  what's  the  matter?*  aaked  my  father 
soothingly. 

'  Hy  Til  heap  o'  stones,  Sir  John ;  my  poor  Til  heap  o*  stones ! 
What's  to  become  o'  me,  master  ?  Where  will  your  kindness  find 
a  bellyful  for  me,  if  these  murderin'  seamen  take  away  my  Til  heap 
o'  stones  ? ' 

My  father  laid  a  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder. 

'Captain  Pomery  wants  them  for  ballast,  Worthyvale.  Yon 
understand  ?    It  appears  he  can  find  none  so  suitable.' 

'  No,  I  don't  understand ! '  exclidmed  the  old  fellow  fiercely. 
'  This  has  been  a  black  week  for  me,  Sir  John,  first  of  all  my 
darter's  youngest  darter  comes  and  tells  me  she've  picked  up  with 
a  man.  Seems  'twas  only  last  year  she  was  runnin'  about  in  short 
frocks ;  but  dang  it !  the  time  must  ha'  slipped  away  somehow 
whilst  I've  a-sat  hammerin'  stones,  an'  now  there'll  be  no  person 
left  to  mind  me.  Next  news,  I  hear  from  Master  Gervase  that 
you  be  goin'  foreign,  Sir  John,  with  Master  Prosper  here.  The 
world  gets  that  empty,  I  wish  I  were  dead,  I  do.  An'  now  they've 
a-took  my  li'l  heap  o'  stones  ! ' 

'  And  this  old  man's  sires,'  said  my  father  to  me,  but  so  that  he 
did  not  hear, '  held  land  in  Domesday  Book — twelve  virgates  of  land 
with  close  on  forty  carucates  of  arable,  villeins  and  borderers  and 
bondservants,  six  acres  of  wood,  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  pasture; 
and  he  makes  his  last  stand  on  this  heap  of  stones.  Ballast  1 ' 
He  turned  to  the  seaman.  '  Did  I  not  tell  Captain  Pomery  to 
ballast  with  wine  ? ' 

'  We  were  carrying  it  all  the  forenoon,'  the  seaman  answered. 
'  There  was  two  hogsheads  of  claret.' 

'  And  the  hogshead  of  Madeira,  with  what  remained  of  the 
brown  sherry  ?  Likewise  in  bottles  twelve  dozen  of  the  Hermitage 
and  as  much  again  of  the  Pope's  wine,  of  Avignon  ?  ' 

'  It  all  went  in,  sir.  Master  Gervase  checked  it  on  board  by  tiie 
Hst.' 

'  For  the  rest  we  are  reduced  to  stones  ?  Then,  Prosper,  ihen 
remains  no  other  course  open  to  us.' 

'  Than  what,  sir  ? '  I  asked. 

'  We  must  enhst  this  old  man ;  and  that  fulfils  our  number/ 

'  Old  John  Worthyvale  I '  I  laughed,  incredulous. 

*  Why  not  ?    He  can  sit  in  the  hold  and  orack  stones  until  I 
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devise  kis  part  in  the  campaign.    Say  no  more.    I  have  an  inkling 
he  will  prove  not  the  least  useful  man  of  our  company.' 

*  As  to  that,  sir/  I  answered  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 
a  glance  at  Mr.  Fett  and  Mr.  Badcock,  ^  I  don't  feel  able  to  contradict 
you.' 

*  Then  here  we  are  assembled,'  said  my  father  cheerfully,  with 
the  air  of  one  closing  a  discussion ;  *  the  more  by  token  that  here 
comes  Billy  Priske.  Why,  man,'  he  asked  as  Billy  rode  up — ^but 
so  dejectedly  that  his  horse  seemed  to  droop  its  ears  in  sympathy 
— *  what  ails  you  ?    Not  wounded,  are  you  ?  ' 

*  Worse,'  answered  Billy,  and  groaned. 

*  We  were  told  you  got  quit  of  the  crowd.' 

*  So  I  did,'  said  Billy.     *  Damn  it ! ' 
'  They  followed  you  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  No,  they  didn't,  and  I  wish  they  had.' 
*"  Then  what  on  earth  has  happened  ?  ' 

^  What  has  happened  ?  '  Having  no  hair  of  his  own  to  speak 
of,  Billy  reached  forward  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  horse's 
mane.     *  I've  engaged  to  get  married.     That's  what  has  happened.' 

'GoodLord!' 

*  To  a  female  Methody,  in  a  Quaker  bonnet.  1  had  no  idea 
of  any  such  thing  when  I  followed  her.  She  was  sittin'  on  the 
first  milestone  out  of  Falmouth  and  jabbin'  her  heel  into  the  dust, 
like  a  person  in  a  pet.  First  of  all,  when  I  spoke  to  her,  she  wouldn't 
tell  what  had  annoyed  her;  but  later  on  it  turned  out  she  had 
come  expectin'  to  be  made  a  martyr  of,  and  everjrthing  was  lookin' 
keenly  that  way  until  Sir  John  came  and  interfered,  as  she 
put  it.' 

*  And  she  said,'  suggested  Mr.  Fett,  '  that  she  didn't  mind  what 
man  could  do  unto  her  ? ' 

*  The  very  words  she  used,  sir ! '  said  Billy,  his  brow  clear- 
ing as  a  prisoner's  will  when  counsel  supphes  him  with  a 
defence. 

*  And,  when  you  took  her  at  her  word,  Uke  a  Christian  woman 
she  turned  the  other  cheek  ?  ' 

'  She  did,  sir,  and  no  harm  meant ;  but  just  doing  it  gay,  as  a 
man  will.' 

*  But  when  you  explained  this,  she  wouldn't  take  no  for  an 
answer? ' 

*  She  would  not,  sir.  She  seemed  not  to  understand.  Then  I 
looked  at  her  bonnet  and,  a  thought  striking  me,  I  tried  **  nay  ". 
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instead.    But  that  didn't  work  no  better  than  the  other.   If 
you  could  hide  me  for  to-night,  Sir  John * 

*  You  had  best  sleep  aboard  the  OaunUet  to-night/  said  my 
father.  *  If  the  woman  calls  I  will  have  a  talk  with  her.  Whftt 
is  her  name,  by  the  way  ?  ' 

'Martha.' 

*  But  I  mean  her  fuU  name.' 

*  I  didn't  get  so  far  as  to  inquire,  Sir  John.  But  the  point  is, 
she  knows  mine.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

OV  THB  DIB00X7B8E  HELD  ON  BOARD  THE  OauntUi. 

The  Pilot  asBiized  us  fhat»  ooDBidering  the  GentleDess  of  the  Winds  and  ti»r 
pleuaat  Cantentions,  as  also  the  Clearness  of  the  Atmosphere  and  the  Calm  of 
the  Current,  we  stood  neither  in  Hope  of  much  Qood  nor  in  Fear  of  much  Harm . . . 
and  adyiBed  ns  to  let  the  Ship  drive,  nor  busy  ourselves  with  anything  but  makiDg 
good  Cheer.— TAe  Fifth  Book  of  ihe  Qood  PaiOagrud, 

It  appeared  that,  unknown  to  me,  my  father  had  already  made 
his  arrangements  with  Captain  Pomery,  and  we  were  to  sail  with 
the  morning's  tide.  During  supper — ^which  Billy  Priske  had 
no  sooner  laid  than  he  withdrew  to  collect  his  kit  and  carry  it  down 
to  the  ship,  taking  old  Worthyvale  for  company — our  good  Vicar 
arrived,  as  well  to  bid  us  good-bye  as  in  some  curiosity  to  lean 
what  recruits  we  had  picked  up  in  Falmouth.  I  think  the  sight 
of  them  impressed  him  :  but  at  the  tale  of  our  day's  adventoieB, 
and  especially  when  he  heard  of  our  championing  the  Methodists, 
his  hands  went  up  in  horror. 

*  The  Methodists ! '  (For  two  years  past  the  Vicar  had  occuped 
a  part  of  his  leisure  in  writing  a  pamphlet  against  them :  and  by 
*  leisure '  I  mean  all  such  days  as  were  either  too  inclement  fof 
fishing,  or  thunderous  so  that  the  trout  would  not  rise.) 

'  My  dear  friend,  while  you  have  been  sharpening  the  sword 
of  Saint  Athanasius  against  'em,  the  rabble  has  been  beforehand 
with  you  and  given  'em  bloody  noses.  The  blood  of  the  martTis 
is  the  seed  of  heresy — ^if  you  call  the  Wesleyans  heretics— as  wdl 
as  of  the  Church.' 

The  Vicar  sighed.  *  I  have  been  slack  of  pace  and  feeble  of  wiH 
Yes,  yes,  I  deserve  the  reproach.' 

My  father  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.    *  Tut,  tut  I    Gtumot 
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you  see  that  I  was  not  reproaching,  but  rather  daring  to  commend 
you  for  an  exemplar  ?  There  is  a  slackness  which  comes  of  weak 
will ;  but  there  is  another  and  a  very  noble  slackness  which  proceeds 
from  the  two  strongest  things  on  earth,  confidence  and  charity ; 
charity,  which  naturally  inclines  to  be  long-sufiering,  and  con- 
fidence which,  having  assurance  in  its  cause,  dares  to  trust  that 
natural  inclination.  Dissent  in  the  first  generation  is  usually 
admirable  and  almost  alwajrs  respectable:  men  don't  leave  the 
Church  for  fun,  but  because  they  have  thought  and  discovered 
(as  they  believe)  something  amiss  in  her — something  which  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  would  be  the  better  for  considering. 
But  dissent  in  the  second  and  third  generation  usually  rests  on 
bad  temper,  which  is  not  admirable  at  all,  though  often  excusable 
because  the  Church's  persecution  has  produced  it.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  Vicar,  that  if  all  the  bishops  followed  your  example  and 
slept  on  their  wrath  against  heresy,  they  would  wake  up  and  find 
nine-tenths  of  the  heretics  back  in  the  fold.  Indeed  I  wish  your 
good  lady  would  let  you  pack  your  nightcap  and  come  with  us. 
Tou  could  hire  a  curate  over  from  Fahnouth.' 
'  Could  I  write  my  pamphlet  at  sea  ? ' 

*  No :  but,  better  still,  by  the  time  you  returned  the  necessity 
for  it  would  be  over.' 

The  Vicar  smiled.  *  You  counsel  lethargy  ? — ^you,  who  in 
an  hour  or  two  start  for  Corsica,  and  with  no  more  to-do  than 
if  bound  on  a  picnic ! ' 

*Ay,  but  for  love,'  answered  my  father.  *In  love  no  man 
can  be  too  prompt.' 

*  I  believe  you,  sir,'  hiccuped  Mr.  Fett,  who  had  been  drinking 
more  than  was  good  for  him.  *  And  so,  begad,  does  your  man 
Priflke.  Did  any  one  mark,  just  now,  how  like  a  shooting  star  he 
glidedin  the  night  from  Venus'  eye  ?    Love,  sir  ?  '  he  turned  to  me. 

*  The  tender  passion  ?  Is  that  our  little  game  ?  Is  that  the  face 
that  launched  a  thousand  ships  and  burnt  the  topless  towers  of 
nium  ?  0  Troy !  0  Helen !  You'll  permit  me  to  add,  with  a 
glance  at  our  friend  Friske's  predicament,  0  Dido!  At  five 
shiUings  per  diem  I  realise  the  twin  ambitions  of  a  life-time  and 
combine  the  supercargo  with  the  buck.  Well,  well,  cherchez  la 
femme.^ 

*  You  pronounce  it  "  share-shay  "  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Badcock. 

*  Now  I  have  seen  it  spelt  the  same  as  in  *^  church."  ' 

*  The  same  as  in  ch ? '  Mr.  Fett  fixed  him  with  a  glassy 
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but  reproachful  eye.  ^Badcock,  70a  are  premature,  premature 
and  indelicate.' 

Here  my  father  interpoeed  and,  heading  the  talk  back  to  the 
Methodists,  soon  had  the  Vicar  and  the  Uttle  pawnbroker  in  full 
cry— parson  and  clerk  antiphonal,  *  matched  in  mouth  like  bells ' — 
on  church  discipline ;  which  gave  him  opportunity,  while  Nat  and  I 
at  our  end  of  the  table  exchanged  the  dear  converse  and  dearer 
silences  of  friendship,  to  confer  with  my  Unde  Gervase  and  run 
over  a  score  of  parting  instructions  on  the  management  of  the 
estate,  the  ordering  of  the  household,  and,  in  particular,  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  Trappist  guests.  Perceiving  with  the  comer 
of  his  eye  that  we  two  were  restless  to  leave  the  table,  he  pushed 
the  bottle  towards  us. 

'  My  lads,'  said  he,  *  when  the  drinking  tires  let  the  talk  no 
longer  detain  you.' 

We  thanked  him,  and  with  a  glance  at  Mr.  Fett — who  had 
fallen  asleep  with  his  head  on  his  arms — stepped  out  upon  the 
moonlit  terrace.  I  waited  for  Nat  to  speak  and  give  me  a  chance 
to  have  it  out  with  him,  if  he  doubted  (as  he  mus^  methought)  my 
father's  sanity.  But  he  gazed  over  the  park  at  our  feet,  the  rolling 
shadows  of  the  woodland,  the  far  estuary  where  one  moonray 
trembled,  and  stretching  out  both  hands  drew  the  spiced  night-air 
into  his  lungs  with  a  sob.    '  0  Prosper ! ' 

*  You  are  wondering  where  to  find  your  room  ? '  said  I,  as  he 
turned  and  glanced  up  at  the  grey  gUnmiering  facade.  *The 
simplest  way  is  to  pick  up  the  first  lantern  you  see  in  the  hall, 
light  it,  walk  upstairs,  enter  what  room  you  choose  and  take  pos- 
session of  its  bed.  You  have  five  hours  to  sleep,  if  you  need  sleep. 
Or  shall  I  guide  you  ?  ' 

*  No,'  said  he ; '  the  first  is  the  only  way  in  this  enchanted  house. 
But  I  was  thinking  that  by  rights,  while  we  are  standing  here, 
those  windows  should  blaze  with  lights  and  break  forth  with  the 
noise  of  dancing  and  minstrelsy.  To  such  a  castle,  high  against 
such  a  velvet  night  as  this,  would  Sir  Lancelot  come,  or  Sir  Gawain, 
or  Sir  Perceval,  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day.' 

*  Wait  for  the  dawn,  lad,  and  you  will  find  it  rather  the  castle 
overgrown  with  briers.' 

*  And,  in  the  heart  of  them,  the  Rose  ! ' 

^  You  will  find  no  Sleepiog  Beauty,  though  you  hunt  through 
all  its  rooms.  She  lies  yonder,  Nat,  somewhere  out  beyond  the 
sea  there.' 
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^  In  a  few  houiB  we  sail  to  her.  0  Prosper,  and  we  will  find  her ! 
This  is  better  than  any  dream,  lad :  and  this  is  life ! ' 

He  gazed  into  my  eyes  for  a  moment  in  the  moonlight,  tamed 
on  his  heel,  and  strode  away  from  me  toward  the  great  door,  which 
— ^like  every  door  in  the  house — stood  wide  all  the  summer  night. 
I  was  staring  at  the  shadow  of  the  porch  into  which  he  had  dis- 
appeared, when  my  father  touched  my  elbow. 

^  There  goes  a  good  lad,'  said  he  quietly. 

*  And  my  best  friend.' 

*  He  has  sobered  down  strangely  from  the  urchin  I  remember 
on  Winchester  meads ;  and  in  the  sobering  he  has  grown  exalted. 
A  man  might  almost  say,'  mused  my  father,  ^  that  the  imp  in  him 
had  shed  itself  off  and  taken  flesh  in  that  Master  Fett  I  left  snoring 
with  his  head  on  my  dining-table.  An  earthy  spirit,  that  Master 
Fett;  earthy  and  yet  somewhat  inhuman.  Your  Nat  Fiennes 
has  the  clue  of  life — ^if  only  Atropos  do  not  slit  it.' 

Here  the  Vicar  came  out  to  take  his  leave,  winding  about  his 
neck  and  throat  the  comforter  he  always  wore  as  a  protective 
against  the  night-air.  It  appeared  later  that  he  was  nettled  by 
Mr.  Badcock's  collapsing  beneath  the  table  just  as  they  had  reached 
No.  XX.  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  passed  it  through  com- 
mittee by  consent. 

*  God  bless  you,  lad ! '  said  he,  and  shook  my  hand. 
*In  seeking  your  kingdom  you  start  some  way  ahead  of  Saul 
the  son  of  Eish.     Tou  have  already  discovered  your  father's 


He  trudged  away  across  the  dewy  park  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  darkness.  In  the  dim  haze  under  the  moon,  having  packed 
Mr.  Badcock  and  Mr.  Fett  in  a  hand  cart,  we  trundled  them  down 
to  the  shore  and  lifted  them  aboard.  They  resisted  not,  nor 
stirred. 

By  three  o'clock  our  dispositions  were  made  and  Captain 
Pomery  professed  himself  ready  to  cast  off.  I  returned  to  the 
house  for  the  last  time,  to  awake  and  fetch  Nat  Fiennes.  As  I 
crossed  the  wet  sward  the  day  broke  and  a  lark  sprang  from  the 
bracken  and  soared  above  me  singing.  But  I  went  hanging  my 
head,  heavy  with  lack  of  sleep. 

I  tried  five  rooms  and  found  them  empty.  In  the  sixth  Nat 
lay  stretched  upon  a  tattered  silk  coverlet.  He  sprang  up  at 
my  touch  and  felt  for  his  sword. 

*  Past  three  o'clock  and  fine  clear  momin' ! '  sang  I,  mimicking 
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the  Oxford  watch,  and  with  mj  foot  the  tap  of  his  staff  as  he  had 
used  to  pass  along  HolywelL 

'Hey!  now  the  day  dawifl. 
The  jolly  oook  orawiB — 

'  The  wind  will  head  us  in  the  upper  reach :  but  beyond  it  bloii^ 
fair  for  Corsica ! ' 

He  leapt  to  his  feet  and  laughed,  bUthe  as  the  larks  now  choros- 
ing  outside  the  window.  But  my  head  was  heavy,  and  somehow 
my  heart  too,  as  we  walked  down  to  the  shore. 

My  uncle  Oervase  stood  on  the  grass-grown  quay ;  my  father 
on  the  deck.  They  had  already  said  the^  good-byes.  With  his 
right  hand  my  uncle  took  mine,  at  the  same  time  laying  his  left 
on  my  shoulder ;  and  said  he — 

'  Farewell,  lad.  The  rivers  in  Corsica  be  short  and  eager,  as 
I  hear ;  and  slight  fishing  in  them  near  the  coast,  the  banks  beii^ 
overgrown.  But  it  seems  there  are  good  trout,  and  in  the  moun- 
tain pools. 

'  Whether  they  be  the  same  as  our  British  trout  I  cannot  dis- 
cover. I  desire  you  to  make  certain.  Also  if  the  sardines  of 
those  parts  be  the  same  as  our  Cornish  pilchards,  but  smaUer. 
Belike  they  start  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  reach  their 
full  size  on  our  coasts. 

'  The  migrations  of  fishes  are  even  less  understood  than  those 
of  the  birds.  Yet  both  (being  annual)  will  teach  you,  if  you  con- 
sider them,  to  think  little  of  this  parting.  Grod  knows,  lad,  how 
sorely  I  spare  you. 

'  Do  justice,  observe  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  thy  Grod. 
This  if  they  should  happen  to  make  you  king,  as  your  father  pro- 
mises. 

'They  have  an  animal  very  like  a  sheep,  but  wilder  and 
fiercer.  If  you  have  the  luck  to  shoot  one,  I  shall  be  glad  of  his 
skin. 

'  'Twill  be  a  job  here,  making  two  ends  meet.  But  as  our  Lord 
said,  Sufiicient  for  the  day  is  its  evil.  I  have  put  a  bottle  of  tar- 
water  in  your  berth, 

'  I  have  often  wished  to  set  eyes  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
A  sea  without  tides  must  be  but  half  a  sea — speaking  with  all 
respect  to  the  Almighty,  who  made  it. 

*  You  will  pick  up  the  wind  in  the  lower  reach. 

'  There  was  a  trick  or  two  of  fence  I  taught  you  aforetime. 
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I  had  meant  to  remind  of  you  'em.  But  enough,  lad.  Shake 
hands  .  .  .  the  Lord  have  you  in  His  keeping ! ' 

Good  man !  For  a  long  while  after  we  had  thrust  o£E  from 
the  quay,  the  two  seamen  in  the  cock-boat  towing  us,  he  stood  theie 
and  waved  farewells ;  but  turned  before  we  reached  the  river  bend, 
and  went  his  way  up  through  the  woods — since  in  Cornwall  it  is 
held  unlucky  to  watch  departing  friends  clean  out  of  sight. 

Almost  at  once  I  went  below  in  search  of  my  hammock,  and 
there  slept  ten  solid  hours  by  the  clock ;  a  feat  of  which  I  never 
witted  until,  coming  upon  deck,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to  find  no  sight 
of  land,  but  the  sea  all  around  us  and  Captain  Fomery  at  the 
helm  with  the  sun  but  a  little  above  his  right  shoulder.  The  sky, 
but  for  a  few  fleeded  clouds,  was  clear;  a  brisk  north-westerly 
breeze  blew  steady  on  our  starboard  quarter,  and  before  it  the 
ketch  ran  with  a  fine  hiss  of  water  about  her  blufi  bows.  My 
father  and  Nat  were  stretched  with  a  board  between  them  on 
the  deck  by  the  foot  of  the  mizzen,  deep  in  a  game  of  chequers : 
and  without  disturbing  them  I  stepped  amidships  where  Mr.  Fett 
lay  prone  on  his  belly,  his  chin  propped  on  both  hands,  in  discourse 
with  BiUy  and  Mr.  Badcock,  who  reclined  with  their  backs  against 
the  starboard  bulwark. 

*  Tut,  man ! '  said  Mr.  Fett  cheerfully,  addressing  Billy.  *  You 
have  taken  the  right  classical  way  with  her :  think  of  Theseus  and 
Ariadne,  Fhaon  and  Sappho.  .  .  .  We  are  back  in  the  world's 
first  best  age ;  when  a  man,  if  he  wanted  a  woman  to  wife,  sailed 
in  a  ship  and  abducted  her,  as  did  the  Tyrian  sea-captain  with 
Id  daughter  of  Inachus,  Jason  with  Medea,  Paris  with  Helen 
of  Greece ;  and  again,  when  he  tired  of  her,  left  her  on  an  island 
and  sailed  away.  There  was  Sappho,  now ;  she  ran  and  cast  herself 
off  a  rock.  And  Medea,  she  murdered  her  children  in  revenge. 
But  we  are  over  hasty,  to  talk  of  children.' 

Billy  groaned  aloud,  ^  I  meant  no  harm  to  the  woman.' 

*Nor  did  these  heroes.  As  I  was  saying,  on  board  this  ship 
I  find  myself  back  in  the  world's  dawn,  ready  for  any  marvels, 
i-^  responsible  (there's  the  beauty  of  it)  only  to  my  ledger.  As 
ff  lercai^  I  sit  careless  as  a  god  on  Olympus.  My  pen  is  trimmed, 
D  '  ink-pot  filled,  and  my  ledger  ruled  and  prepared  for  miracles. 
1  n,  a  Golden  Fleece.  Item,  A  king's  runaway  daughter,  slightly 
d    laged:  j 

Whatever  befd  the  good  flhip  ilfyo  ^    .'**'«*. 

It  didn't  Affect  the  Bupcraigo,  ^^  J 
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who  whisUed  and  Bat  composiiig  blank  vene,  having  discoverad  that 
Jaaon  rhymed  most  nnheioicany  with  baaon : 

Neglecting  the  daughter  of  JiSBon 
Sftt  Jftwm,  a  baflOQ  his  knees  on ^ 

*  You  don't  help  a  man  much,  sir,  so  far  as  I  understand  yon,' 
grumbled  Billy,  with  a  nervous  glance  around  the  horizon. 

*  Well,  then  I'll  prescribe  you  another  way.  Nobody  believes 
me  when  I  tell  the  following  story:  but  'tis  true  nevertheleaB. 
80  listen: 


,        Mr.  Fett's  Story  of  the  Interrupted  Betrothal. 

^  To  the  south  of  the  famous  city  of  Oxford,  between  it  and 
the  town  of  Abingdon,  lies  a  neat  covert  called  Bagley  Wood: 
in  the  which,  on  a  Sunday  evening  a  bare  two  months  ago,  I  chose 
to  wander  with  my  stage  copy  of  Mr.  Otway's  "  Orphan  " — a  sStj 
null  play,  sirs,  if  not  altogether  the  nonsense  for  which  Abingdon, 
two  nights  later,  condenmed  it.  While  I  wandered  amid  Ae 
undergrowth,  conning  my  part,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  t 
female  voice  on  the  summer  breeze,  most  pitiably  entreating 
for  help.  I  closed  my  book  and  bent  my  steps  in  the  directioiL 
of  the  outcries.  Judge  of  my  amazement  when,  parting  the  busha 
in  a  secluded  glade,  I  came  upon  a  distressed  but  not  uncomdj 
maiden,  buried  up  to  her  neck  in  earth  beneath  the  spreading 
boughs  of  a  beech.  To  exhume  and.release  her  cost  me,  unprovided 
as  I  was  with  any  tool  for  the  purpose,  no  little  labour.  At  length, 
however,  I  disengaged  her  and  was  rewarded  with  her  story  ;  wluek 
ran,  that  a  faithless  swain,  having  decoyed  her  into  the  recesses  d 
the  wood,  had  pushed  her  into  a  pit  prepared  by  him ;  and  thai 
but  for  the  double  accident  of  having  miscalculated  her  incba 
and  being  startled  by  my  recitations  of  Otway  into  a  terror  titst 
the  whole  countryside  was  after  him  with  hue  and  cry,  he  bad 
undoubtedly  consunmuited  his  fell  design.  After  cautioning  ha 
to  be  more  careful  in  future  I  parted  from  the  damsel  (who  t& 
the  last  protested  her  gratitude)  and  walked  homeward  to  my 
lodgings,  on  the  way  reflecting  how  frail  a  thing  is  woman  whea 
matched  against  man  the  Ubertine.' 

Billy  Priske's  eyes  had  grown  round  in  his  head.  Mr.  Badoook, 
after  sitting  in  thought  for  a  full  minute,  observed  that  the  indde&t 
was  peculiar  in  many  respects. 
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*  Is  that  the  end  of  the  yam  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  I  never  met  the  lady  again,'  confessed  Mr.  Fett.  *  As  for  the 
stoiy/  he  added  with  a  sigh,  *I  am  accustomed  to  have  it  dis- 
beUeved.  Tet  let  me  tell  you  this.  On  my  letum  I  related  it 
to  the  company,  who  received  it  with  various  degrees  of  incredulity 
— all  but  a  youthful  stroller  who  had  joined  us  at  Banbury  and 
earned  promotion,  on  the  strength  of  his  looks,  from  '^  walking 
gentleman  "  to  what  is  known  in  the  profession  as  "  first  lover." 
On  the  strength  of  this,  again,  he  had  somewhat  hastily  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  our  leading  tragedy  lady — a  mature  person,  who 
knew  her  own  mind.  My  narrative  seemed  to  dispel  the  atmosphere 
of  gloom  which  had  hung  about  him  for  some  days ;  and  the  next 
morning,  having  promised  to  accompany  his  betrothed  on  a  stroll 
up  the  river  bank,  he  left  the  inn  with  a  light,  almost  jaunty,  tread. 
From  the  balcony  I  watched  them  out  of  sight.  By  and  by, 
however,  I  spied  a  figure  returning  alone  by  the  towpath ;  and, 
concealing  myself,  heard  young  Bomeo  in  the  courtyard  carelessly 
demanding  of  the  ostler  the  loan  of  a  spade.  From  behind  my 
curtain  I  watched  him  as  again  he  made  his  way  up  the  shore  with 
the  implement  tucked  under  his  arm.  I  waited  in  a  terrible  sus- 
pense. Each  minute  seemed  an  hour.  A  thunderstorm  happening 
to  break  over  the  river  at  this  juncture  (as  such  things  do),  the 
scene  lacked  no  appropriate  accessory  of  menace.  At  length, 
between  two  flashes  of  lightning,  I  perceived  in  the  distance  my 
two  turtles  returning,  and  gave  voice  to  my  relief.  They  were 
^^alking  side  by  side,  but  no  longer  arm-in-arm.  Young  Bomeo 
hung  his  head  dejectedly  :  and  on  a  closer  view  the  lady's  garments 
not  only  dripped  with  the  storm  but  showed  traces  of  earth  to 
the  waist.  The  rest  they  kept  to  themselves.  I  say  no  more,  save 
that  after  the  evening's  performance  (of  ''  All  for  Love  ")  young 
Borneo  came  to  me  and  annoimced  that  his  betrothal  was  at  an 
end.  They  had  discovered  (as  he  put  it)  some  incompatibihty  of 
temper.' 

My  father  and  Nat  Fiennes  had  finished  their  game  and  come 
forwa^  in  time  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  this  amazing  narrative. 
Billy  Priske  stared  at  his  master  in  bewilderment. 

*  A  spade  i '  growled  BiUy,  mopping  his  brow  and  letting  his 
gaze  travel  around  the  horizon  again  before  settling,  in  dull  wrath, 
on  Mr.  Fett.  ^  What's  the  use,  sir,  of  makin'  a  man  feel  like  a 
villain  and  putting  thoughts  into  his  head  without  means  to  fulfil 
'emr 
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*  Sit  you  quiet/  said  my  father,  *  while  I  try  to  drive  Mr.  Fett's 
story  out  of  your  head  with  an  honester  one.' 

^  About  a  spade,  master  1 ' 

'There  is  a  spade  in  the  story.  In  the  year  1416  a  certain 
Portuguese  sea-captain,  Gk)nsalvez  Zarco  by  name,  and  servant  of 
the  famous  Henry  of  Portugal,  was  cruising  homeward  in  a  leaky 
caravel  from  a  baffled  voyage  in  search  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
He  had  run  into  a  fog  off  Cape  Blanco  in  Africa,  and  had  been 
pushing  through  it  for  two  days  when  the  weather  lifted  and  the 
look-out  spied  a  boat,  empty  but  for  one  man,  drifting  a  mik 
and  more  to  leeward.  Zarco  ran  down  for  the  boat,  and  t^e  man, 
being  brought  aboard,  was  found  to  be  an  escaped  Moorish  prisoner 
on  his  way  back  to  Spain.  He  gave  his  name  as  Morales,  and  said 
that  he  had  sometime  been  a  pilot  of  Seville,  but  being  captured  by 
the  Moors  off  Alge9iras,  had  spent  close  on  twenty  years  in  servitude 
to  them.  In  the  end  he  and  six  other  Christians  had  escaped 
in  a  boat  of  their  own  making,  but  with  few  victuals.  When  these 
were  consumed  his  companions  had  perished  one  by  one,  horribly, 
and  he  had  been  sailing  without  hope,  not  caring  whither,  for 
a  day  and  a  night  before  his  rescue  come. 

'  Now  this  much  he  told  them  painfully,  being  faint  with  fasting 
and  light-headed :  but  afterwards  falling  into  a  delirium,  he  let 
slip  certain  words  that  caused  Captain  Zarco  to  bestow  him  in  a 
cabin  apart  and  keep  watch  over  him  imtil  the  ship  reached  Lagos, 
whence  he  conveyed  him  secretly  and  by  night  to  Prince  Henry, 
who  dwelt  at  that  time  in  an  arsenal  of  his  own  building,  on  the 
headland  of  Sagres.  There  Prince  Henry  questioned  him,  and 
the  old  man,  taken  by  surprise,  told  them  a  story  both  true  and 
wonderful. 

*  In  his  captivity  he  had  made  friends  with  a  fellow  prisoner, 
an  Englishman  named  Prince  or  Prance  (since  dead,  after  no  leas 
than  thirty  years  of  servitude),  who  had  fallen  among  the  Moors 
in  the  manner  following.  In  his  youth  he  had  be^i  a  seaman, 
and  one  day  in  the  year  1370  he  was  standing  idle  on  Bristol  Quay 
when  a  young  squire  accosted  him  and  offered  to  hire  him  for  a 
voyage  to  France,  naming  a  good  wage  and  pressing  no  small 
share  of  it  upon  him  as  earnest  money.  The  ship  (he  said,  naming 
her)  lay  below  at  Avonmouth  and  would  sail  that  same  night 
Prince  knew  the  ship  and  her  master,  and  judged  from  the  young 
squire's  apparel  and  bearing  that  here  was  one  of  those  voluntary 
expeditions  by  which  our  yoimg  nobles  made  it  a  fashion  to  seek 
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fame  at  the  expense  of  our  enemies  the  French ;  a  venture  dan- 
gerous indeed  but  carrying  a  hopeful  chance  of  high  profits.  He 
agreed,  therefore,  and  joined  the  ship  a  little  after  nightfall.  Toward 
midnight  arrived  a  boat  with  our  young  squire  and  one  companion, 
a  lady  of  extreme  beauty,  who  had  no  sooner  climbed  the  ship's 
side  than  the  master  cut  the  anchor-cable  and  stood  out  for  sea. 

*  The  names  of  these  pretty  runaways  were  Robert  Machin  and 
Anne  d'Arfet,  wife  of  a  sour  merchant  of  Bristol ;  and  all  their 
care  was  to  flee  together  and  lose  all  the  world  for  love.  But  they 
never  reached  France ;  for  having  run  prosperously  down  Channel 
and  across  from  the  Land's  End  until  they  sighted  Ushant,  they 
met  a  north-easterly  gale  which  blew  them  off  the  coast ;  a  gale 
so  blind  and  terrible  and  persistent  that  for  twelve  days  they  ran 
before  it,  in  peril  of  death.  On  the  thirteenth  day  they  sighted 
an  island,  where,  having  found  (as  they  thought)  good  anchorage, 
they  brought  the  ship  to,  and  rowed  the  lady  ashore  through 
the  surf.  Between  suffering  and  terror  she  was  already  close  upon 
death. 

*  Now  this  man  Prince  said  that  though  the  seamen  laid  their 
peril  at  her  door,  holding  the  monstrous  storm  to  be  a  judgment 
direct  from  Heaven  upon  her  sin,  yet  not  one  of  them,  considering 
her  childish  beauty,  had  the  heart  to  throw  her  an  ill  word  or  so 
much  as  an  accusing  look :  but  having  borne  her  ashore  they  built 
a  tabernacle  of  boughs  and  roofed  it  with  a  spare  sail  for  her  and  for 
her  lover,  who  watched  beside  her  till  she  died. 

'  On  the  morning  of  her  death  the  seamen,  who  slept  on  the 
beach  at  a  little  distance,  were  awakened  by  a  terrible  cry :  whereat 
gazing  seaward — ^as  a  seaman's  first  impulse  is — ^they  missed  all  sight 
of  their  ship.  Either  the  gale,  reviving,  had  parted  her  moorings 
and  blown  her  out  to  sea,  or  else  the  two  or  three  left  on  board 
had  treacherously  slipped  her  cable.  At  all  events,  no  more  was 
ever  heard  of  her. 

'  The  seamen  supposed  then  that  Master  Machin  had  called  out 
for  the  loss  of  the  ship.  But  coming  to  him  they  found  him  staring 
at  the  poor  corpse  of  his  lady ;  and  when  they  pointed  to  sea  he 
appeared  to  mark  not  their  meaning.  Only  he  said  many  times, 
^  Is  she  gone  ?  Is  she  gone  ?  "  Whether  he  spoke  of  the  ship 
or  of  the  lady  they  could  not  tell.  Thereafter  he  said  nothing, 
but  turned  his  face  away  from  all  offers  of  food,  and  on  the  fifth 
day  the  seamen  buried  him  beside  his  mistress  and  set  up  a  wooden 
cross  at  their  heads.  .  <  <« 
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*  After  this  (said  Prinoe),  finding  no  traoe  of  habitation  on  the 
island,  and  being  convinoed  that  no  ship  ever  passed  within  sight 
of  it,  the  seamen  canght  and  killed  four  of  the  sheep  which  ran 
wild  upon  the  clifb,  and  ¥rith  the  flesh  of  them  provisioned  the 
boat  in  which  they  had  come  ashore,  and  took  their  leave.  For 
eleven  daj^  they  steered  as  nearly  due  east  as  tiiey  conld — ^that 
being  the  quarter  in  which  they  supposed  the  mainland  to  lie, 
until  a  gale  overtook  them,  and,  drowning  the  rest,  cast  four  of  them 
alive  on  the  coast  near  Mogador,  where  the  Moors  fell  on  them 
and  sold  them  into  slavery,  to  masters  living  wide  apart.  Yet, 
however  the  others  perished,  in  the  mouth  of  this  one  man  the 
story  lived  and  came  after  many  days  to  ears  that  understood  it. 

^For  Prince  Henry,  hearing  the  pilot's  tale,  believed  verily 
that  this  must  be  the  island  for  which  his  sea-captains  had  been 
searching,  and  in  1420  sent  Zaroo  forth  again  to  seek  it,  witii  die 
old  man  on  board.  They  reached  Porto  Santo,  where  they  heard 
of  a  dark  line  visible  in  all  clear  weather  on  the  southern  borixon, 
and  sailing  for  it  through  the  fogs,  came  to  a  marshy  cape,  and  beyond 
this  cape  to  high  wooded  land  which  Morales  recognised  at  onoe 
from  his  fellow-prisoner's  description.  Yes,  and  bringing  them  to 
shore  he  led  them,  unerring,  to  the  wooden  cross  above  the  beach ; 
and  there,  over  the  grave  of  these  lovers,  Zarco  took  seizin  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  King  John  of  Portugal,  Prince  Henry,  and  tiie 
Order  of  Christ. 

'  From  this,'  my  father  concluded,  ^  we  may  learn,  first,  that 
human  passion,  of  all  things  the  most  transient,  may  be  stronger 
and  more  enduring  than  death  ;  of  all  things  tiie  unruhest  and  most 
deserving  to  be  chastened,  it  may  rise  naked  from  the  scourge 
to  claim  the  homage  of  all  men ;  nay,  that  this  mire  in  which  thD 
multitude  wallows  may  on  an  instant  lift  up  a  brow  of  snow  and 
challenge  the  Divinity  Himself,  sajring,  "  We  are  of  one  essence^ 
Shall  not  I  too  work  miracles  ?  "    Secondly ' 

'  Your  pardon,  master,'  put  in  Billy, '  but  in  all  the  fine  speeches 
about  Love  and  War  and  suchlike  that  I've  heard  you  read  out 
of  books  afore  now,  I  could  never  make  out  what  use  they  be 
to  common  fellows  like  myself.  Say  'Jds  a  battle :  you  start  us 
off  with  a  shout,  which  again  starts  off  our  betters  a-knocking 
together  other  folks'  heads  and  their  own :  but  afterwards,  when 
I'm  waiting  and  wondering  what  became  of  Billy  Priske,  aU  tiie 
upshot  is  that  some  thousand  were  slaughtered  and  maybe  enough 
to  set  some  river  running  with  blood.    Likewise  with  these  seam^ 
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that  never  ran  ofE  with  their  neighbours^  wives,  but  behaved  pretty 
creditable  under  the  oircumstances,  which  didn't  prevent  their 
being  spilt  out  of  boats  and  eaten  by  fishes  or  cast  ashore  and 
barbecued  by  heathen  Turks — a  pretty  thing  this  Love  did  for 
them,  I  say.  And  so  to  come  to  my  own  case,  which  is  where 
this  talk  started,  I  desire  with  all  respect,  master,  that  you  will 
first  ease  my  mind  of  this  question — ^be  I  in  love,  or  hain't  I  ?  ' 
'  Surely,  man,  you  must  know  that  ? ' 

Billy  shook  his  head.  ^I've  what  you  might  call  a  feeling 
t'wards  the  woman :  and  yet  not  rightly  what  you  might  call  a 
feeling,  nor  yet  azactly,  as  you  might  say,  t'wards  her.  And  it 
can't  be  so  strong  as  I  reckoned,  for  when  she  spoke  the  word 
'*  marriage  "  you  might  ha'  knocked  me  down  with  a  straw.' 
'  Eh  ?  '  put  in  Mr.  Fett, '  was  she  the  first  to  mention  it  ?  ' 
*Me  bein'  a  trifle  absent-minded,  maybe,  on  that  point,'  ex- 
plained Billy.  His  gaze  at  this  point,  happening  to  wander  to 
the  wheel,  encountered  Captain  Jo  Pomery's ;  and  Captain  Jo, 
who  had  been  listening,  nodded  encouragement. 

*'  Speakin'  as  a  seafarin'  man  and  the  husband  o'  three  at  one 
time  and  another,'  said  he,  ^  they  always  do  so.' 

*  My  Artemisia,'  said  Mr.  Badcock,  '  was  no  exception ;  though 
a  powerful  woman  and  well  able  to  look  after  herself.' 

^  'Tis  their  privilege,'  agreed  Captain  Pomery.    '  You  must  allow 
'em  a  few.' 

^But  contrariwise,'  Billy  resumed,  ^it  must  be  stronger  than 
I  reckoned,  for  here  I  be  safe,  as  you  may  say,  and  here  I  should 
be  grateful ;  whereas  I  hain't,  and,  what's  more,  my  appetite's  failin'. 
Be  you  goin'  to  give  me  something  for  it  ? '  he  asked,  as  Mr.  Bad- 
cock  dived  a  hand  suddenly  into  a  tail  pocket  and  drew  forth 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  but  to  closer  view 
revealed  itself  as  the  upper  half  of  a  flute.  A  second  dive  produced 
the  remainder. 

*  Good  Lord  !  Badcock  has  another  accomplishment ! '  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Fett. 

*  The  gift  of  music,'  said  Mr.  Badcock,  screwing  the  two  portions 
of  the  instrument  together, '  is  bom  in  some.  The  great  Batch — 
John  Sebastian  Batch,  gentlemen — ^as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
composed  a  fugue  in  his  bed  at  the  tender  age  of  four.' 

*He  was  old  enough  to  have  given  his  nurse  warning,'  said 
BfjT*  Fett. 

*  With  me,'  pursued  Mr.  Badcock  modestly,  *  it  has  been  the 
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result  of  later  and  (I  will  not  conceal  the  tnitli,  sirs)  more  assidaoiiB 
cultivation.  This  instrument ' — ^he  tapped  it  affectionately — *  came 
to  me  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade  and  lay  unredeemed  in  my  shop 
for  no  less  than  eight  years ;  nor  when  exposed  for  sale  could  it 
tempt  a  purchaser.  **  You  must  do  something  with  it/'  said  my 
Artemisia — an  excellent  housewife,  gentlemen,  who  wasted  nothing 
if  she  could  help  it.  I  remember  her  giving  me  the  same  advice 
about  an  astrolabe,  and  again  about  a  sun-dial  corrected  for  the 
meridian  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  "  My  dear/'  I  answered,  *'  there 
is  but  one  thing  to  be  done  with  a  flute,  and  that  is  to  learn  it." 
In  this  way  I  discovered  what  I  will  go  no  further  than  to  describe 
as  my  Bent.' 

Tdi.  Badcock  put  the  flute  to  his  lips  and  blew  into  it.  A  tone 
resulted. 

^But,'  persisted  Billy  Priske  after  a  dozen  bars  or  so,  *  the 
latest  thing  to  be  mentioned  was  my  appetite :  and  'tis  wonderful 
to  me  how  you  gentiemen  are  lettin'  tiie  conversation  stray,  tiiis 
afternoon.' 

*  The  worst  of  a  flute,'  said  Mr.  Badcock,  withdrawing  it  from 
his  lips  with  obvious  reluctance,  *and  the  objection  common]^ 
urged  by  its  detractors,  is  that  a  man  cannot  blow  upon  it  and 
sing  at  the  same  time.' 

*  I  don't  say,'  said  Billy  seriously,  ^  as  that  mayn't  be  a  reas'n* 
able  objection ;  only  it  didn't  happen  to  be  mine.' 

'  You  have  heard  the  tune,'  said  Mr.  Badcock.  *  Now  for  the 
words — 

I  attempt  from  love's  doknees  to  fly,  in  vain, 
u  Since  I  am  myself  my  own  fever  and  pain.* 

*  Bravo  1 '  my  father  cried.  '  Mr.  Badcock  has  hit  it.  You  are 
in  love,  BUly,  and  beyond  a  doubt.' 

*  Be  I  ? '  said  BiUy,  scratching  his  head.  '  Well,  as  the  saying 
is,  many  an  ass  has  entered  Jerusalem.' 

(7b  he  continued.) 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  BEFORE  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR^oniinued. 

IL 

Or  the  visitors  to  the  Neva  half  a  century  ago  none  could  be  a 
more  competent  observer  than  Count  Reiset^  the  Secretary  of  the 
French  Legation.  The  recently  published  Memoirs  of  that  diplo- 
matist abound  in  descriptions  of  Russian  personages  and  incidents, 
but  from  generalised  pictures  of  life  and  manners  my  quondam 
comrade  abstains.  And  he  endorses  the  deliverance  of  an  acute 
friend,  who  said  that  after  being  ten  years  in  St.  Peters- 
burg you  would  know  just  as  much  about  the  local  society  as 
on  the  day  of  your  arrival.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated 
I  may  here  remark  in  passing  that  the  belief  of  outsiders  that 
a  diplomatic  title  ensures  to  its  possessor  the  automatic  enjoy- 
ments of  hospitality  in  the  capitals  of  civilisation  is  a  mistake. 
The  ambassador  or  attache  has  his  place  on  the  list  of  formal 
precedence,  gets  a  card  of  special  permission  for  his  carriage,  will 
have  many  bowing  acquaintanceships,  and  be  a  guest  at  stiff 
entertainments,  but  the  houses  open  to  him  on  intimate  terms  will 
constantly  be  few  and  &r  between.  The  contact  of  our  Legation 
with  the  Russians  was  very  slight,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  my  colleague,  Lumley,  whose  looks,  manners,  and  fluent 
French  gave  him  a  favourable  position  as  a  flaneur.  A  middle 
class  did  not  exist  in  St.  Petersburg — ^it  has  hardly  arrived  yet. 
Fashionable  society  was  not  quite  limited  to  the  *'  high  nobility,' 
to  quote  D'Israeli's  expression,  of  genuine  Muscovite  descent,  for  it 
included  various  heterogeneous  ingredients.  The  representatives 
of  the  Slav  racial  group  of  old  Bojar  birth  were  wealthy,  gifted  with 
quick  but  shallow  intelligence,  and  with  notable  fascination  of 
inherited  natural  manner ;  but  their  culture  was  skin-deep,  and 
they  were  not  overloaded  with  the  moral  virtues  on  which  the 
Western  Europeans  lay  so  much  weight.  Next  came  the  aristocracy 
of  the  Baltic  provinces,  whose  stronger  available  brain  power,  love 
of  knowledge  and  work,  and  respect  for  intellectual  and  ethical 
ideals  made  more  than  amends  for  their  inferiority  in  the  superficial 
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aspects  of  life — a  fact  fully  appreciated  by  the  Tsar  and  by  general 
Russian  opinion.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Poles  being 
still  simmering,  their  heads  of  houses  preferred  Warsaw  to  the 
Imperial  city,  and  they  were  mainly  represented  by  a  few  officers 
of  the  Guard,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  gentle  urbanity 
of  behaviour.  Another  courtly  tribe  had  no  Slav  ancestry, 
but,  though  designated  as  Russians,  were  descendants  of  foreign 
adventurers ;  examples  of  this  phase  were,  for  instance,  the  families 
bearing  the  names  of  the  intellectual  author  of  the  murder  of  the 
Emperor's  father,  the  Tsar  Paul,  Bennigsen,  of  Napoleon's  able 
adversary.  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  of  the  diplomatist  of  pre- 
sent familiar  repute,  Count  Oassini.  Very  loosely  joined  to  these 
strata  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  were  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
trative service  of  the  Empire  called  the  Tchinn,  who  were  cata- 
logued as  nobles  of  a  separate  class.  Foreign  estimates  of  the 
capacity  and  honesty  of  the  typical  Russian  were  unfavourable, 
and  the  Tsar  was  said  to  be  fond  of  complaining  that  his  life  was 
an  unbroken,  hopeless  struggle  against  the  ineptitude  and  venaliiy 
of  his  Bojar  and  bureaucratic  surroundings.  I  remember  hearing 
of  a  characteristic  remark  fired  off  by  Nicholas  in  reference  to 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Petersbui^-Moscow  railway  by  a  Yankee 
syndicate.  A  royal  visitor  from  abroad  having  done  the  wonders 
of  the  capital,  the  Emperor  was  told  by  his  responsible  chaperon 
that  the  sight-seeing  had  been  fully  gone  through.  '  Very  good,' 
replied  the  Tsar,  *but  have  you  shown  him  the  contract  with 
the  Americans  } ' 

The  education  of  the  Russians,  from  high  to  low,  was  in  a  ladi- 
mentary  stage.  They  had  no  Eton  or  Oxford,  and  the  works  of  the 
national  Uterature  calculated  to  stimulate  study  would  hardly  have 
filled  a  shelf ;  the  quasi-Byronic  poets  Puschkin  and  Lermontoff  had 
left  no  successors,  and  the  new  movement  started  by  the  novelist 
Turgenief  was  hardly  visible.  Literary  taste  was  no  growth  for  a 
soil  of  this  description,  and  permission  to  go  abroad  was  hard  to 
obtain,  so  that,  as  the  vendor  of  unauthorised  foreign  books  was 
liable  to  be  sent  to  Siberia,  while  the  local  Press  was  tightly  gagged, 
and  the  Dihats  and  the  Times  would  have  their  most  important 
parts  blotted  out  by  the  censor's  ink-ruler,  Russian  table-talk 
seldom  travelled  beyond  the  triviaUties  of  the  moment.  The 
women  were  not  readers;  but  the  fascinations  of  their  Uvely, 
latural  manner,  the  sBsthetic  value  of  their  gowns  and  gorgeous 
jewellery,  and  the  exquisite  French  in  which,  as  Parisians  asserted. 
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they  surpassed  the  elegancies  of  accent  and  expression  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  made  some  amends  for  the  want  of  an 
intelleotual  current  in  their  conversation.  The  girls  were  of  the 
same  model ;  they  were  seldom  artistic  like  the  Maid  of  Honour 
of  the  Taurida  Palace  already  mentioned,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hear  political  discussions.  Once,  when  visiting  a  highly 
placed  personage,  with  whose  two  daughters  I  was  on  excellent 
terms,  I  began  to  speak  with  paterfamilias  on  Russian  public 
affairs.  Thereupon  the  damsels  abruptly  left  the  room,  and, 
to  my  subsequent  question  why  were  they  so  unkind  as  to  go 
away,  the  elder  sister  repUed,  '  Because  you  were  unpolite ;  girls 
mustn't  talk  politics.'  In  dancing,  of  course,  Vienna  has  always 
held  the  palm.  But  compared  with  the  scuffling,  jostling,  hopping, 
out-of-time  Terpsichorean  manoeuvres  of  ^  Almack's,'  the  ballroom 
evolutions  of  the  Bussian  ladies  amounted  to  a  fine  art.  For  mjrself , 
suspecting  after  a  tentative  waltz  or  so  that  my  movements  on  ^  the 
light  fantastic  toe '  displeased  my  partners,  I  appealed  to  a  young 
beauty,  who  frankly  repUed :  '  Vous  valsez  mal,  et  vous  polkez 
mal,'  adding,  *  but  every  one  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  quadrille,' 
an  admonition  with  which  I  reUgiously  compUed. 

The  social  winter  of  1852-3  opened  with  a  reception  by  Count 
Nesselrode.  The  radiations  from  the  windows  of  the  long  fa^de 
of  the  Imperial  Chancery— which,  as  I  said,  joined  the  office  of  the 
£tat-Ma]or  by  a  long  and  lofty  arch— flooded  the  snowy  carpet  in 
front  of  the  Winter  Palace,  while  the  sledge  drivers,  galloping  their 
horses  over  the  square,  were  calling  out,  '  Take  care  ' — '  Beregiss^ 
heregiss  I '  A  glance  through  the  doorway  of  the  grandiose  room 
in  which  Count  Nessebrode,  helped  by  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
the  Saxon  Count  Seebach,  stood  receiving  his  guests,  made 
me  think  with  shame  of  the  stuccoed  hovel  of  lodging-house 
style  and  proportions  in  the  cul-de-sac  called  Downing  Street 
placed  by  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prime  Ifinister  for  state  entertainments.  For  a  Russian  assembly 
the  company  was  mixed.  Diplomatists  and  native  grandees  of 
various  degrees  of  military  and  civil  rank  crowded  the  apartment, 
and  the  representatives  of  art  had  not  been  forgotten.  Foreign 
society  usually  keeps  singers  at  a  distance ;  invitations  from 
the  CSiancellor  had  reached  Mario,  Lablache,  Rubinstein,  with,  of 
course,  Signor  Balfi  and  his  belongings.  The  Hagyling  decorations, 
uniforms,  toilettes,  diamonds,  and  purple  Uveries,  divided  attention 
with  groups  of  rare  ferns  and  tropical  flowers  from  the  hot-houses 
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of  which  the  host  was  as  proud  as  of  his  statecraft,  and,  as  lie 
was  a  highly  educated  fin-bee,  his  caviar  and  truffles  were  of  the 
most  delectable  type^  Madame  la  Veuve  Cliquot  coming  of  comae 
to  the  front  in  her  most  tasteful  form. 

Diplomatic  emoluments   have  never  sufficed  to  enable  the 
ambassador  or  minister  with  limited  private  means  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  hospitality  on  an  extensive  scale.    In  my  chiefs  RnsBian 
days  his  personal  income  was  small,  the  *  coming  out '  of  two  charming 
daughters  and  the  education  of  his  boys  enlarged  his  family  bill,  and 
the  liberality  with  which,  conforming  to  an  old  official  tradition  long 
since  exploded,  he  treated  his  staff  left  him  UtUe  money  for  social 
functions.  A  'hop'  was,  however,  given  in  the  small  ballroom  at  the 
Legation,  and  ^  le  five  o'cloq '  not  having  yet  arrived,  Lady  Seymoni 
occasionally  opened  her  salon  for  a  small  ^  drum,'  when  the  house- 
hold was,  of  course,  in  attendance.    On  a  certain  evening  the  com- 
pany included  an  aristocratic  member  of  the  Tchinn,  M.  Tengoboiski, 
author  of  a  book  on  the  productive  forces  of   Russia,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  two  daughters.    On  the  table  was  a  number 
of  Punch  with  a  cartoon  of  a  bear  and  a  bird,  entitled  *  Turkey 
in  danger.'    One  of  the  maidens  asking  her  father  the  meaning 
of  this  English  enigma,  he  replied  without  hesitation,  '  Very  bad: 
the  bird  is  poor  Italy,  the  bear  is  cruel  Austria  ! '    About  B.C.  50 
Sallust  wrote  :  '  The  wretched  Britons  !    There  is  some  good  in  them 
after  all — ^they  produce  the  oyster.'    Knowing  that  modem  Russian 
feeling  was  identical  with  this  reflection  of  the  historian  of  Catiline, 
when  the  despatch  bag  on  one   occasion    brought  Sir  Hamilton 
a  handsome  supply  of  ^  natives,'  he  stored  them  for  a  dinner  to 
which   Count   Nesselrode  was  invited.     The  result   was  a  dis- 
appointment.   Far  from  swallowing  his  Whitstable  oysters,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  in  eager  Dragon  of  Wantley  fashion,  his  Ex- 
cellency held   a  single  individual  up  to    his   nose,    and    then, 
dropping  it  with  an  air  of  disgust,  left  the  companion  bivalves 
untouched  on  the  silver-gilt  plate.    Next,  perceiving  that  his  gran 
rifiuto  was  perplexing  Lady  Sejrmour,  the  Count  exclaimed,  '  No  1 
they  do  not  smell ! '    At  this  solemnity  I  was  not  present,  but  my 
commonplace  book  of    this  date  had  the  entry:    ^Met  the  old 
crocodile  in  the  hall.'    This  disrespectful  remark    contained  no 
moral  intimation  ;  it  alluded  to  a  certain  reptilian  blinking  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  ascribed  to  the  great  man's  eyes.     In  a  letter 
of  the  time  to  a  relative  I  wrote :   *  Nesselrode  is  a  foxy-looking 
little  fellow,  like  Thiers,  probably,  in  appearance.' 
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On  January  9, 1853 — ^the  date  is  an  historical  milestone — ^there 
was  a  ^  scene  of  revelry  by  night '  at  the  Michael  Palace,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Grand  Duchess  H^l^ne,  the  inteUigent  protectress  of 
young  Bubinstein,  a  building  indescribable  without  the  help  of 
superlatives  of  size  and  splendour  for  which  there  is  no  room  here. 
That  lady  had  brought  with  her  from  her  native  Baden  a  large 
share  of  the  cultured  tastes  and  capacities  so  rarely  perceptible 
in  the  salons  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  she  enjoyed  a  taUc  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  on  quasi-intellectual  topics.  The  mind  of  the 
principal  guest  of  the  evening  was  burdened  by  questions  weightier 
than  those  present  to  his  sister-in-law,  and,  drawing  my  chief  aside, 
Nicholas  launched  into  a  conversation  which  opened  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  modem  Europe.  Our  Minister  had,  perhaps,  some 
confidential  knowledge  of  the  hints,  pointing  to  an  Anglo-Russian 
partition  of  Ottoman  territory,  given  to  Lord  Aberdeen  by  the  Tsar 
on  his  visit  to  England  eight  years  before,  and  enlarged  in  a  memo- 
randum of  subsequent  date.  In  any  case  he  was  aware  that 
*  ambiguous '  voices  had  lately  been  whispering  vague  somethings 
about  the  trouble  in  store  for  the  Sultan  in  case  he  resisted  Russia's 
demands  for  a  new  edition  of  her  traditional  protectorate  of  the 
Holy  Places  of  Palestine.  He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  Nicholas  a  preliminary  outline  of  a  project  of  a 
joint  Anglo-Russian  action  against  '  the  unspeakable  Turk.'  The 
pecuUar  old  phrase,  '  the  sick  man,'  had  an  ominous  sound,  and  when 
the  Tsar  added  that  he  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  more 
fully  at  the  Winter  Palace,  Sir  Hamilton  divined  that  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  prologue  of  strange  coming  events.  To  myself  the 
festivity  only  brought  a  few  additions  to  my  acquaintanceships 
under  the  patronage  of  my  friend  the  guardsman  Constantine 
Strandtmann :  satisfactory  access  to  his  sister,  Miss  Helen,  was 
barred  by  the  circumstance  that  the  handsome  young  lady's 
duties  as  Maid  of  Honour  tied  her  to  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
royal  mistress. 

The  chief  kept  at  first  in  his  desk  his  report  on  the  incident 
just  related ;  five  days  later  the  Tsar,  conformably  to  his  offer  of 
detailed  exposition  of  his  views,  summoned  Sir  Hamilton  to  the 
inter  Palace.  At  the  end  of  the  usual  family  dinner  the  chief, 
ming  in  his  chair  to  see  whether  the  butler  had  gone  to  attend  to 
)  coffee,  said,  *  Well,  you  will  see  to-morrow  what  happened  this 
'ming.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  Nick  has  practically  proposed 
jnd  of  partition  of  Turkey  between  himself  and  us.'    I  may 
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here  explain  with  advantage  that  in  the  first  of  the  six  oommunica- 
tions  made  by  Nicholas  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymomr  (that  of  the  soiree 
at  the  Michael  Palace)  on  the  Eastern  question,  the  Turk  was  a 
^  sick  man/  afterwards  he  was  *  dying,'  a  diagnosis  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  the  intimation  that  England  could  conveniently  annex 
Egypt  and  Crete,  a  bait  somewhat  tempered  by  the  Tsai^s 
admission  that  circumstances  might  compel  him  to  occupy  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  would  fall  under  his  SBgis.  In  vain  was  the  net  spread 
in  sight  of  the  bird.  Avoiding  all  answers  likely  to  offer  a  resist- 
ance to  the  current  of  the  Imperial  confidences.  Sir  Haniilton 
confined  himself  to  the  assertion  of  his  behef  that  his  Oovemment 
would  respectfully  decline  to  associate  itself  with  any  poUcy  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  the  Eastern  datus  quo.  The  distrust  with  which  mj 
chief  regarded  the  explanations  and  promises  given  him  '  en  gentle- 
man '  did  not  at  first  infect  Lord  Clarendon,  who  referred  in  Us 
despatches  and  his  private  letters  to  the  ^  well-known  moderation  and 
magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia '  as  a  factor  of  the  sitaation 
to  which  Her  Majesty's  advisers  attached  supreme  importance.  The 
editor  of  the  Blue  Book  issued  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  sup- 
pressed this  optimistic  language,  further  disinfecting  a  sentence  in 
which  the  Tsar,  lamenting  the  upset  of  the  old  legitimate  conditiottB 
of  Western  Europe,  made  the  admission,  *  with  us,  too,  the  elements 
of  revolution  are  not  wanting.'  Worth  notice  is  the  fact  that 
when  bewailing  the  moribund  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empiie 
the  Tsar  Nicholas  mentioned,  as  matters  of  notoriety,  ^  the  dreams 
and  plans  in  which  the  Empress  Catherine  was  in  the  habit  of 
indulging,'  '  visions,'  he  added,  '  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
our  time '  but  not  inherited  by  himself.  The  Tsar's  successor 
knew  better.  When,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
of  1877,  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  interviewed  Alexander  II.  in  the 
Crimea  that  monarch  calmly  assured  our  Ambassador  that  the 
current  stories  of  the  Oriental  aspirations  of  the  Semiramis  of 
the  North  were  silly  fables  which  ascribed  to  his  ancestress  ideas 
altogether  foreign  to  her  mind ! 

Before  long  the  secret  of  these  transactions  partly  oozed  out 
The  Austrian  Minister  had  an  inkling  of  the  matter,  whidi, 
according  to  reliable  correspondence,  soon  became  a  topic  ci 
conversation  in  royal  Berlin  circles.  In  that  instance  the  Tsar 
himself  was  doubtless  the  informant,  but  a  leakage  which  subse- 
quently occurred  in   London  was  not  of  Russian  origin.    One 
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moming  when  Sir  Hamilton  opened  his  Times  he  found  a  leader 
intimating,  as  he  thought,  that  there  had  been  discussions  between 
the  Tsar  and  himself  regarding  *  the  sick  man/  When  Lord  Napier 
began  to  express  his  conviction  that  the  staff  was  not  implicated 
in  this  revelation,  the  chief  broke  in  with  the  assurance  that  we  were 
of  course  completely  above  suspicion ;  to  accuse  the  Chancery  of  such 
an  indiscretion  would  be  absurd.  After  a  while  it  was  pretended  bj 
authorities  of  indisputable  weight  that  the  culprit  was  to  be  found 
in  Downing  Street.  They  said  that  Mr.  Charles  ViUiers — Lord 
Clarendon's  brother  (lately  known  to  the  present  generation  as  the 
Father  of  the  House  of  Commons) — ^kept  house  with  Delane,  the 
editor  of  the  Times.  Some  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's  ^  red  box ' 
despatches  having  been  lent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  his  relative, 
they  wandered  into  the  hands  of  Delane,  who  thus  acquired  as 
good  a  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Nicholas  as  was  possessed  by 
the  members  of  the  inner  camarilla  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Winter  Palace,  whatever  its  defects  of  constructive  style,  had 
a  record  probably  unique  in  architectural  history.  The  Empress 
Elizabeth's  original  edifice  was  gutted  by  a  fire  after  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  who  immediately '  conmoanded '  the  erection  of  a  duplicate 
of  the  enormous  old  building,  an  operation  for  which  fifteen  months 
were  allowed.  On  the  day  prescribed  a  new  residence,  flanking, 
like  its  predecessor,  the  square  in  which  an  army  corps  might  be 
manoeuvred,  was  ready  for  occupation.  If  my  presentation  visit 
to  the  Imperial  dwelling  excited  my  imagination,  a  ball  given  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Hereditary  (February  20)  filled  me  with  wonder. 
The  peristyle,  staircase,  and  corridors,  guarded  by  Cossacks,  and 
crimson-coated  Circassians  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  marble  hall 
of  St.  George,  the  Corinthian  colonnades  and  lustres  studded  with 
forests  of  wax  lights  of  extraordinary  candle-power,  the  treasures 
of  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  malachite,  and  silver  scattered  about  the 
gorgeous  furniture  of  the  adjacent  chamber,  produced  sensations  of 
space,  splendour  and  luminosity  which  the  fetes  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Vienna  Hofburg  could  not  arouse.  Beneath  the  windows  Russia's 
capital  had  gathered  *  her  beauty  and  her  chivalry.'  Sumptuous  in 
look  from  their  robes  of  brocade  and  satin  trinmied  with  priceless  lace, 
and  glittering  with  an  India  of  jewels,  stood  a  bevy  of  female  leaders 
of  fashion,  embeUished  by  the  dignified  courtly  veil  and  head-dress 
which  completed  their  costume.  Encircling  their  fair  companions 
like  a  frame  were  ranged  dignitaries  of  the  State  and  Army,  with  a 
retinue  of  minor  rank,  brilliant  with  the  colours  and  embroidery  of 
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their  gala  uniforois,  and  supported  by  Bentinel-Iike  figoies  in  semi- 
Afliatic  attire.  The  buzz  of  voices  was  suddenly  hushed  all 
over  the  hall  on  the  appearance  of  an  advanced  guard  of  chamber- 
lains, by  whom  the  Imperial  family,  acknowledging  with  slight  incli- 
nations the  marks  of  reverence  which  greeted  them,  were  conducted 
across  the  hall.  Above  the  rest,  *  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly 
eminent,'  stood  Nicholas,  more  finely  tailored  and  decorated  with 
scarves  and  stars  than  at  the  quieter  morning  ceremony  above 
described,  with  his  blue  eyes  and  haU-Qrecian  profile,  and  smiles 
alternating  with  looks  almost  expressive  of  feelings  of  autocialic 
disdain.  There  could  be  no  grander  picture  of  military  pomp  than 
that  noble  form  in  the  crimson-girded  white  tunic  of  the  ChevalieEB 
Gtardes,  wearing  a  gold  breastplate  covered  by  a  blue  scarf  and  a 
tight  metal  belt,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  helmet  surmounted  by 
the  double-headed  eagle  which  marks  the  Byzantine  element  in  tiie 
pedigree  of  the  Romanofe.  At  his  side  were  the  Grand  Duchess 
Hereditary  and  her  husband,  the  ill-fated  Alexander  II.,  who, 
though  a  less  imposing  type  of  *  grim-visaged  war  *  than  his  fat^r« 
and  not  resorting  like  him  to  histrionic  devices  of  manner,  was  of 
stately  Germanic  build  and  looked  '  every  inch  a  king.'  A  few 
words  having  been  exchanged  between  the  royalties  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  circle,  the  music  in  the  gallery  gave  tlie 
signal  for  the  formation  of  the  polonaise^  with  its  parade  of  select 
couples  marching  hand  in  hand  round  the  halL  I  was  spell-bound 
when  the  Lord  Marshal  waved  his  wand  of  office,  and  the  orchestra 
struck  up  the  waltz  known  as  the  ^  Betour,'  one  of  those  master- 
pieces of  melody  and  rhythm  by  which  their  composer,  the 
Hungarian  Gungl,  placed  himself  on  the  level  of  Strauss  and  Lanner. 
Observing  that  on  this  occasion  the  Turk  before  called  by  Nichoks 
*  sick '  was  *  dying,'  I  pass  to  the  supper.  At  our  repast — ^which,  of 
course,  would  have  satisfied  Elagabalus — ^was  a  gentieman  in  ordi- 
nary dress  clothes.  Suddenly,  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  as  the 
Imperial  family  rose  from  their  seats,  the  flunkeys  behind  us 
simultaneously  dragged  away  our  chairs  without  warning,  an 
operation  which  made  us  all  promptly  retire  to  a  distance  from 
the  table.  Then  was  visible  a  sight  unusual  in  palatial  rooms* 
In  our  front  I  saw  the  party  in  the  tail  coat  and  short  trousers 
with  nothing  on  his  enormous  feet  but  a  pair  of  coarse  white 
cotton  socks.  A  titter  went  round  when  our  friend,  calmly  stooping 
under  the  supper  table  and  pulling  out  a  pair  of  evening  shoes, 
brought  them  back  mth  the  remark,  *  Well !  they  were  darned 
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tight  and  hurt  my  coma,  so  I  kicked  them  off  and  forgot  to  put 
them  on  again  when  we  got  up  from  our  seats !  ^ 

On  one  of  my  calls  at  the  !^tat-Major,  Qeneral  de  Berg,  after  a 
talk  about  India  and  '  Independent  Tartary '  (as  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  Afghanistan  were  then  called),  took  me  into  his  reserved 
map  and  plan  department,  and  had  some  specimens  taken  from  the 
shelves  and  portfolios  for  my  inspection.  The  clerk  employed 
for  the  purpose  must  have  been  a  prudent  patriot,  for  the  specimens 
produced  related  to  places  of  secondary  importance  like  Revel  or 
Odessa.  Afterwards  the  Oeneral  advised  me  to  go  to  the  shop 
in  his  office  where,  he  said,  there  was  a  large  supply  of  ordnance 
maps  which  cost  very  little.  Adopting  this  suggestion,  I  looked 
in  at  the  depot  and  bought  a  fine  new  chart  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral  which  showed  me  the  value  of  English  measure- 
ments of  the  extent  of  the  Tsar's  suzerainty  in  those  regions.  Just 
then,  one  of  my  brothers,  a  military  geographical  expert  at  the 
time  on  furlough  from  India,  sent  me  by  the  Foreign  Office  bag  a 
proof  of  an  imposing  map  of  Central  Asia  just  prepared  for 
publication  by  a  leading  London  firm,  for  whose  benefit,  he  said, 
he  would  like  to  have  my  opinions  on  the  work,  with  any  necessary 
corrections.  The  thing  was  a  caricature.  The  territorial  shapes 
and  delimitations  obtained  by  Russian  explorers,  amongst  whom 
General  de  Berg  had  been  a  pioneer,  were  absolutely  ignored  in 
favour  of  the  traditional  outlines  and  frontiers.  Then  our  artist  must 
needs  write,  so  to  speak.  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  Gibraltar.  On  the 
l^tat-Major  map  the  Sea  of  Aral,  for  instance,  was  sprinkled  with 
the  '  Tsar's  isles,'  Nicholas,  Nesselrode,  Menschikof  Islands,  with 
Paskiewitch  and  Tchemichef  Bays,  and  so  on  od  infinitum.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  London  map-maker  stuck  to  the  antiquated 
Turanian  designations.  At  this  time  the  Khanates  of  Turkestan  were 
not  so  much  to  the  fore  as  the  Bosphorus.  But  one  afternoon,  when 
gossiping  with  the  delightful  maids  of  honour  at  the  Taurida  Palace, 
I  jocosely  asked  (General  Strandtmann  when  he  meant  to  invade 
India.  '  Well,'  replied  that  personage,  ^  it  is  all  right  now,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  one  day  water  my  horse  in 
the  Qanges.'  (Whether  he  meant  to  canter  his  cavalry  over  the 
Hindu  Eush  to  Cabul  and  so  onwards,  or  to  reach  the  Punjab  by 
the  roundabout  route  of  the  Pamirs,  the  General  did  not  explain.) 
This  incident  was  capped  by  a  remark  which  fell  from  a  very 
inlelligent  Englishman  whose  business  brought  him  into  contact 
with  local  industrial  circles.    To  my  question  whether  he  had  ever 
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heard  anything  said  about  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  he 
answered,  *  That  is  one  of  their  hobbies— 70U  can't  put  it  too 
strongly.' 

However,  in  some  St.  Petersburg  minds  the  invasion  problem 
appeared  to  take  a  converse  shape.  One  night,  at  a  ball  at  the  palace 
of  the  lady  representative  of  the  family  of  RasumoCsky  (to  the  loveis 
of  Beethoven's  quartets  chrum  et  venerabik  nomen)^  I  joined,  during 
an  intermezzo  of  rest,  a  group  of  miUtary  acquaintances  who  wete 
chattering  beneath  the  central  chandeher.  Suddenly,  a  young 
officer  joined  our  circle  and  began  to  talk  in  an  exdted  manner. 
My  knowledge  of  Russian  enabled  me  to  catch  the  essentials  of 
his  story.  News,  he  said,  had  been  received  of  an  unexpected 
foreign  attempt  to  capture  one  of  the  Russian  fortresses  near  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  which  had  been  fortunately  repulsed.  All  his  details 
I  could  not  follow,  but  plain  enough  was  his  assertion  An^idum 
pneshli — ^  the  English  came  on.'  The  reflection  that  a  Russian 
stronghold  in  the  region  concerned  must  be  from  1,000  to  1,500 
miles  from  our  Asiatic  frontier  prevented  nervosity  on  my  side, 
and  I  sat  down  as  usual  to  a  supper  rendered  enjoyable  by  tiie 
palaver  of  pretty  women  of  the  aristocracy.  My  dreams  of  India 
were  dissipated  when,  on  stepping  into  my  sledge,  I  saw  an 
outdoor  thermometer  reading  of  —  28^  Reaumur  (=  3V  below  the 
zero  point  of  Fahrenheit),  upon  which,  when  we  were  on  the  gallop^ 
I  threw  back  my  fur  in  order  to  test  the  nature  of  the  sensationa 
caused  by  the  sudden  rush  of  the  body's  heat  into  the  icy  air. 
This  act  was  attended  by  a  whirl  of  indescribable  physiological 
feelings  which,  as  my  costume  was  not  of  the  Polar  exploratioD 
pattern,  would,  if  prolonged,  have  probably  given  my  experimenium 
in  corpore  vili  a  fatal  conclusion. 

When  I  mentioned  the  ball  incident  on  my  next  visit  to  the  l^t- 
Major,  the  General  laughed  at  the  ignorance  of  his  subordinates,  and 
spoke  of  his  own  exploration  of  the  Caspian  regions.  To  my  *  pump- 
ings '  on  the  reliability  of  the  ordnance  map  in  regard  to  frontier 
territorial  occupation,  *  abandoned'  and  ^ruined  forts,'  'observa* 
tories,' '  position  and  numbers  of  fortresses,'  and  similar,  Gteneral 
de  Berg  replied  with  a  certain  reluctance  of  manner  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  look  for  absolute  accuracy  in  those  matten. 
He  practically  said :  *  It  would  be  against  the  interests  of  my 
Government  to  publish  maps  giving  other  countries  the  very  infor- 
mation which  they  might  want,  and  which  it  might  be  important 
to  withhold  from  them.'    Some  of  this  dignitary's  remarks,  and  the 
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knowledge  that  RuBsia  had  ordered  a  flotilla  of  small  steamers 
destined  for  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  be  built  in  Sweden,  led  me  to  study 
another  topic  of  special  interest.  There  was,  it  appeared,  an  old 
Russian  scheme  for  drawing  the  waters  of  one  of  the  main  affluents 
of  that  inland  sea,  the  Amu  Darja,  or  Orus,  from  their  proper  course 
into  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  channel  through  which  they  formerly 
flowed,  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  but  into  the  Caspian,  near  the 
P^ndan  frontier.  This  plan  executed,  a  steamer  of  small  draught, 
leaving  the  Volga,  might  cross  the  Caspian,  and  then  entering  the 
Oxus  by  its  new  mouth,  ascend  that  river,  and,  finaUy  (obstacles 
apart !),  moor  beneath  the  Hindu  Rush  within  two  hundred  miles 
of  Cabul.  Lord  Napier,  after  reading  my  memorandum  on  Central 
Asia  compiled  from  the  data  here  slightly  adumbrated,  said  that 
it  contained  a  great  deal  which  Downing  Street  would  be  the  better 
for  knowing ;  but  some  of  my  flights  of  style,  though  just  the  thing 
for  *  Blackwood '  or  *  Fraser,'  would  perhaps  be  indigestible  to  the 
red-tape  mind !  Upon  this  I  disinfected  my  magnum  opus  in 
accordance  with  the  secretary's  suggestions,  laying  it  thereafter 
before  Sir  Hamilton,  who  forwarded  it  to  Lord  Clarendon  in  a 
commendatory  despatch. 

One  day,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  had  reopened  the 
sea  passage  to  England,  Lord  Napier  told  me  that  he  meant  to 
apply  for  leave  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  the  summer  on  his 
paternal  Thirlestane  estate  near  the  region  immortalised  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  divine  sonnets  on  '  the  braes  of  Yarrow.'  His 
wife's  moderate  social  activities  had  tired  her,  and  though  she 
appreciated  the  English  Quay,  she  yearned  for  the  garden  whence 
flhe  could  almost  see  ^  the  swan  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake.'  *  Now,' 
he  continued,  ^  we  want  you  to  Uve  in  our  flat  during  our  absence ; 
70U  will  have  two  rooms  looking  on  to  your  beloved  river,  and  you 
will  satisfy  our  daim  for  rent  by  assuming  the  duties  of  a  caretaker.' 
The  Secretary  of  State  granted  the  leave  required,  and  my  friend 
embarked  on  the  Neva  for  Cronstadt  en  route  for  Hull.  While 
quitting  the  good  Miss  Bensons  with  regret,  the  move  to  the  top 
fl€K>r  of  the  legation  house  brought  me  repose  and  comfort,  and 
o<  utain  financial  advantages.  But  what  I  lost  was  no  trifle. 
L  »rd  Napier  had  inherited  a  large  proportion  of  the  grasp  of  mind 
p  ssessed  by  his  ancestor  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  and  Im 
CI  [ture  and  shrewd  common-sense,  and  his  instructive  conversatioT*, 
\k  ich  was  constantly  enlivened  by  ripples  of  the  humour  of  *  the 
If    "1  of  cakes,'  made  him  an  invaluable  associate  for  a  budding 
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official  like  mjaelf .  As  his  conflort  is  still  amongBt  us  I  wiU  not 
catalogae  her  special  qualities.  I  will  only  say  that  Iter  name 
brings  up  befoie  me  a  vision  of  sweet  goodness,  and  lemembianoeB 
of  a  character  marked  by  dignity  and  troth  of  heart.  A  letter  of 
mine  posting  up  my  Ettcick  friends  in  the  last  phases  of  the  Eastern 
situation  brought  me  an  answer  from  the  Secretary  relating  the 
experiences  of  Lady  Napier  and  himself  with  their  pigs  and  potatoes, 
and  stating  that  the  $ancta  simpiUcUas  of  thmr  bucolic  life  had  been 
enlivened  by  a  visit  from  their  cousin  Admiral  Napiear,  whose  vaunted 
achievements  in  Syria  tiiirteen  years  before  had  made  him  thepopular 
nominee  for  the  command  of  our  Baltic  fleet  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Russia.  ^  The  Admiral/  wrote  Lord  Napier,  *  deprecated  the 
idea  of  an  active  Anglo-French  alliance,  both  on  political  and  pro£es- 
sional  grounds.  He  thinks  that  combined  operations  by  tlie  En^uk 
and  French  fleets  would  serve  our  neighbours  as  a  school  of 
manoeuvres,  gunnery,  and  discipline  calculated  to  give  tlieir  navsl 
forces  a  degree  of  efficiency  not  to  be  reached  by  their  own 
methods,  a  result  likely  to  compromise  our  present  command  of 
the  sea.'  'This,'  added  my  correspondent,  'is  my  view  also, 
and  I  bow  my  head  to  the  vials  of  wrath  which  you,  with  your 
pugnacious  views,  will  in  return  empty  upon  my  head.'  On 
reading  this  letter,  my  prophetic  soul  did  not  tell  me  that  befoie 
the  expiration  of  another  twelvemonth  Sir  CJharles  Napier  would 
have  hoisted  his  flag  at  Portsmouth  as  admiral  in  command  of  our 
Baltic  fleet,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  I  should  be  with 
him  at  a  board  of  officers  undergoing  his  interrogatory  on  the 
defences  of  Cronstadt. 

In  1852-3  the  social  swindle  known  as  'table-turning'  was 
in  full  swing,  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  in  London,  a  minority  of 
sceptics  could  not  prevent  its  general  acceptance  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  a  new  force.  My  own  smatterings  of  various  brandiei 
of  phjrsical  science  prevented  my  conversion  to  the  new  imposture, 
to  which,  strange  to  say,  no  less  a  philosopher  than  Alexander  vob 
Humboldt,  working  through  a  letter  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  was 
reported  to  be  sponsor.  According  to  Palace  gossip,  after  the  Tsar 
had  been  given  an  account  of  certain  developments  of  the  new 
11  ystery,  he  said  he  could  not  see  why  spirits  should  not  turn  a 
table,  for  he  added,  ^  Moi,  fai  un  homme  qui  a  toumS  une  porte.^ 
The  autocrat's  punning  allusion  to  the  proceedings  of  Prince 
Menschikof  at  Constantinople  was  not  history,  for  that  soldio^ 
diplomatist's  special  mission  to  the  Porte  was  a  failure.    His  bare- 
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faced  breaches  of  etiquette,  general  efiErontery,  and  swashbuckler 
8t7le  in  discussion  failed  to  move  his  ^  door '  an  inch,  so  that  when 
after  two  months  of  wasted  argumentation  with  Pachas  and  ESendis, 
and  their  supporter  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcliSe,  ^  the  Great  Eltchi/ 
lie  presented  his  ultimatum  regarding  the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine, 
Ids  discomfiture  was  complete.  Backed  by  England  and  France, 
the  SubUme  Porte  flatly  refused  to  admit  the  demands  of  Nicholas 
for  virtual  protectorate  over  fourteen  millions  of  the  Sultan's 
subjects.  Old  treaty  rights,  regulating  the  access  of  the  followers 
of  the  Greek  Church  to  a  number  of  the  objects  of  pilgrimage  which 
caused  the  Crusades,  Russia  undoubtedly  did  possess.  But  the 
Places  in  question  had  merely  imaginative  claims  to  the  adjective 
Holy.  The  titles  of  the  sanctuaries  traditionally  reputed  to  have 
been  the  scenes,  for  example,  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  to  identification  with  the  actual 
shrines  of  sacred  history  might  satisfy  the  minds  of  Tancred, 
Richard  Coeur  de  lion,  or  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  but  they  could 
not  support  for  a  moment  the  scrutiny  of  modem  topographical 
criticism.  Examined  in  detail,  the  main  Russian  contentions  were 
seen  to  refer  to  trivialities  like  the  use  of  door  ke3rs,  or  the  repair 
of  a  cupola,  or  what  a  Frenchman  called  the  right  of  the  Latins  to 
put  a  chest  of  drawers  into  the  grotto  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem, 
or  the  desire  of  the  Greeks  to  remove  the  harems  of  a  certain 
EfEendi  from  a  house  by  which  one  of  the  sanctuaries  was  over- 
looked. 

Here  it  may  be  asked — ^were  the  Tsar's  *  solemn  utterances,'  his 
declarations  '  en  gentleman '  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  and  his 
Menschikof  programme,  parts  of  an  organic  diplomatic  whole,  or 
were  they  inspirations  of  the  moment,  like  the  average  moves  in 
English  international  poUcy  ?  Instead  of  discussing  this  question 
I  pass  to  an  epistolary  incident  not  undeserving  of  mention.  The 
wife  of  the  rising  Radical  celebrity.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  had  commissioned  me  to  send  her  a 
characteristic  object  of  Russian  artistic  handiwork  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  boudoir  of  her  fine  house  in  Eaton  Place,  the  choice  of 
the  article  being  left  to  me.  After  hesitatmg,  at  first,  between  curved 
CSircassian  poniards  with  crimson  velvet  sheaths  and  embossed  silver 
mountings,  ivory-handled  fancy  daggers  of  wonderful  Tula  steel, 
enamelled  cups  plates  and  boxes,  candelabra,  letter-weights  with 
hei  and  other  useful  ornaments  of  Siberian  malachite  and  lapis 
laz        my  seloction    fell  upon  a  bronze  inkstand  with  mineral 
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mountingB.  This  was  duly  forwarded  to  Eaton  Place  hj  the 
bag,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  I  gave  my  friend  of  tiie 
Cabinet,  with  my  chiefs  permission,  a  rtenm^  of  ih»  sitoatkn 
of  the  moment.  In  return  the  lady  sent  me  her  cordial  approvii 
of  her  Muscovite  treasure,  which,  she  thought,  could  not  be  matcbed 
in  Belgravia.  At  this  time  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Pratk 
by  the  Russian  army  had  reached  Londcm,  and  the  '  man  in  ik 
street'  began  to  entertain  very  hostile  feelings  towards  Um 
Major.  A  valuable  commentary  on  the  new  situation  was  fnrmabed 
by  the  subjoined  letter  from  Sir  William  Molesworth  : 

OiBoe  of  WorkB,  July  14«  1853. 

Mt  dbab , — ^I  ought  to  have  thanked   you  before  for  your  ahle  aei 

very  intereetmg  letter,  which  I  read  with  attention  and  showed  to  aevecal  of  bj 
friends,  who  thought  very  hi^y  of  it.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  hear  from  joo  apm 
for  yon  not  only  have  the  means  of  obtaining  information,  bntknow  how  to  a»- 
mtmicate  it  to  others.  The  oonduot  of  the  Emperor  has  much  oorpriaod  mmf 
who  thought  him  to  be  a  pmdent  Conservative.  If  he  bring  about  a  war,  it  «1 
not  be  a  mere  war  about  Turkey  but  a  revolutionary  one  throoghoat  Ear^ 
whioh  will  consume  Hungary,  Poland,  Italy,  Ac.  Late  events  are  eogendariii 
a  very  warlike  feeling  here,  and  John  Bull  would  like  much  to  blow  the  squadrosB 
of  the  Tsar  off  the  Uce  of  the  seas.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  restnii 
him ;  he  will  strip  and  be  at  the  Northern  bear,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  bdl- 
dog.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe  that  I  find  among  reflecting  men  ( — ?— !) 
a  general  impression  that  there  will  be  no  war,  and  that  some  means  will  be  fotad 
to  avert  so  great  a  calamity  to  the  European  race.  Nothing  can  be  more  eofdii! 
than  the  feeling  between  the  French  and  English,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  • 
war  the  spirit  of  emulation  would  lead  to  the  most  vigorous  and  energelio  aetioB 
against  Russia.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  impression  that  the  evil  whicfa  «• 
could  inflict  upon  Russia  by  a  war  would  be  immense,  whilst  Russia  oouki  do  bet 
little  harm  to  us,  and  that  we  could  get  elsewhere  the  products  which  we  worn 
purchase  from  Russia.  Among  many  of  the  monied  class  there  is  a  dread,  oil 
of  war,  but  of  uncertainty.  They  say  they  would  much  prefer  war  to  anoertaia^. 
and  that  the  former  would  much  less  disarrange  tiieir  cidculations  than  tiie  IsAls- 
The  crisis  seems  fast  approaching.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  it  boldly  and  fimlj. 
My  wife  sends  her  regards  to  you.  She  is  very  well  and  very  gay,  ovit  ers? 
night.  Last  night  she  had  a  concert,  where  there  were  twice  as  many  per»« 
as  the  room  would  hold.    Mme.  Brunnow  was  there,  but  the  Barcxi  did  not  abov. 

Ever  yours, 
William  Molsswobxs. 

On  returning  to  England  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  I 
learned  that  the  Pencarrow  statesman  had  shown  my  letter  to 
a  personage  of  literary  fame,  who  said :  '  This  refers  to  tidngs  whidi 
your  colleagues  have  kept  from  your  knowledge ;  the  Cabinet  has 
an  inner  conclave,  and  of  that  you  are  not  a  member.'  My  epis- 
tolary gem  was  also  studied  by  Lord  John  Russell,  then   Oolonial 
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Secietary.  His  Lordship's  comment  was  laudatory,  but  he  warned 
Sir  William  that  my  contribution  to  modem  history  must  not 
be  seen  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  might  disapprove  of  communi- 
cations from  diplomatic  apprentices  to  Cabinet  ministers — a  hint 
exhibiting  a  flow  of  kindness  not  always  in  fashion  with  '  the 
calm  Johnny  who  upset  the  coach.'  The  *  conclave '  was  at  this 
time  divided  within  itself  on  the  Eastern  question.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  even  Gladstone,  championed  what 
Cobden,  with  his  *  perish  India '  sentiments,  called  the  '  mad  dog ' 
policy,  in  opposition  to  the  ^  peace  at  any  price  '  programme  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Premier,  while  Lord  Clarendon's  first  faith  in 
*  the  well-known  moderation  and  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia '  was  much  weakened.  The  many-sided  Radical  Commissioner 
of  Works,  editor  of  Hobbes,  linguist,  mathematician,  chemist,  orator, 
gardener,  whose  table-talk  even  overpowered  Mrs.  Grote,  had  in 
him  a  strain  of  the  pugnacity  of  his  native  Cornwall.  Following 
at  first  the  *  humble-pie '  faction,  he  soon  arrived  at  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  international  crisis  of  the  time,  and,  as  his  letter 
shows,  became  'prepared  to  meet  it  boldly  and  firmly.'  Moles- 
worth  was  *  an  inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown ' :  after  three  months' 
tenure  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  Palmerston  ministry,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  premature  death.  Pencarrow,  occupied  by  his  widow 
during  her  life,  subsequently  passed  to  Sir  William's  sister,  who 
resides  there  now.  In  the  library  fronting  the  famous  garden  with 
the  fountain,  rocks,  and  avenue  of  araucarias  arranged  by  the 
statesman  are  the  archives  of  the  house.  Not  without  feelings  of 
pride  did  I  lately  learn  that  their  venerable  possessor,  hearing  of 
my  present  attempt  to  revive  the  past,  had  reported  that  she  had 
found  some  epistles  of  my  obscure  self  on  Russian  personages  and 
afEairs, '  bound  up  in  a  large  folio  volume  with  a  collection  of  letters 
too  valuable  to  be  lent  to  anyone.' 
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BY  SIB  GEORGE  SCOTT,  KC.IJ5. 

Balbuddery  was  a  man  who  had  been  taken  into  the  Banna 
Commission  at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  partly  because  he  wu 
a  very  good  linguist  and  partly  because  he  had  done  very  good 
work  in  the  pacification  of  the  country  in  a  subordinate  gnde. 
When  the  need  for  men  of  energy  and  resource  was  not  so  great, 
and  the  office  man  with  the  Brummagem  polish  of  the  crammer 
on  him  was  required  to  infuse  order  and  system  and  red  tape  intx) 
the  district  offices  of  the  plains,  and  to  work  up  returns,  which 
Balruddery  hated  and  usually  invented  out  of  his  own  head,  he 
was  sent  to  various  out-of-the-way  places,  and  at  last  was  put  in 
charge  of  some  of  the  Hill  States,  to  officiate  for  a  man  who  had 
gone  on  leave. 

Now,  though  Balruddery  was  not  a  success  at  statistics  and 
judicial  returns,  he  had  an  extraordinary  fund  of  energy,  and  was, 
moreover,  very  ambitious.  He  saw  that  the  breeding  of  ponies 
and  cattle  and  stock  generally  was  pretty  well  allowed  to  go  on  as 
it  would  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  he  resolved  that  some  system 
and  method  in  selection  must  be  introduced.  The  Chiefii  listened 
to  him  at  a  Durbar,  where  he  propounded  this  suggestion,  and  said: 
*  True,  0  Lord,  but  the  people  are  a  very  ignorant  people  and  do 
not  know  anything.  They  do  what  was  done  by  thdr  fathers  and 
forefathers  for  many  generations,  and  they  are  afraid  to  depart 
from  old  custom.' 

Balruddery  said  that  was  all  very  well,  but  they  must  be  got 
to  see  that  it  was  possible  to  rear  faster  ponies  and  breed  bigger 
and  more  powerful  buffaloes  and  bullocks,  and  this  Cattle  ^ow, 
which  he  proposed  to  hold,  would  be  an  object  lesson  to  them.  The 
Chiefs  looked  at  one  another  resignedly  and  said,  '  True,  0  Lord,' 
and  went  away. 

Balruddery  wrote  out  a  circular  setting  forth  the  objects  of 
Cattle  Shows  in  general,  and  of  those  he  proposed  to  hold  in  par- 
ticular. He  drew  up  a  progranmie  of  the  various  classes,  stating 
the  prizes  which  he  proposed  to  give  in  each  class,  and  calling 
upon  the  Chiefs  to  encourage  their  subjects  to  enter  animals  freely. 
His  charge  was  a  very  extensive  one,  so  he  planned  to  have  four 
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Shows  to  be  held  at  difieient  times,  at  distances  of  something  like 
a  hnndred  miles  from  each  other.  His  Head  Clerk  suggested  that 
the  first  should  be  held  at  Headquarters,  where  at  least  there  were 
some  people,  natives  of  India  and  Burmans  from  the  Lower  Province, 
who  had  an  idea  of  what  was  wanted  and  would  show  an  example 
and  make  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  entries.  But  Balruddery  said 
the  money  he  had  allotted  was  intended  for  the  natives  of  the 
country  and  not  for  aUens,  and  that  it  was  especially  desirable  to 
spread  the  new  ideas  as  widely  as  possible.  Besides  he  had  ex- 
plained the  general  idea  and  objects  of  the  scheme  carefully  to  the 
Chiefs,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  help  him.  The  Head  Clerk 
smiled  vaguely  and  said  no  more,  for  the  Chiefs  had  all  been  to 
see  him  about  this  new  project  of  the  Resident  and  were  unanimous 
in  wanting  to  know  what  was  behind  it. 

Balruddery  did  everything  with  zeal,  and  accordingly  he  im- 
ported a  cyclostyle  and  not  only  sent  out  his  programmes  to  the 
Chiefs,  but  also  ordered  numbers  of  spare  copies  to  be  posted 
up  in  the  bazaars  of  all  the  States  throughout  the  charge.  The 
Cattle  Shows  were  to  be  held  in  the  cold  weather,  which  is 
the  only  time  when  tours  can  be  made  in  comfort,  and  all  the 
notices  were  sent  out  in  the  first  month  or  two  of  the  rains,  so 
that  there  was  plenty  of  notice,  as  Balruddery  reflected  with  some 
satisfaction. 

In  about  three  weeks  time  a  letter  came  in  from  one  of  the 
Chiefs,  whose  State  was  at  some  distance,  to  say  that  he  had  received 
the  Great  Lord's  letter  and  had  noted  its  golden  words  and  diamond 
sentiments.  He  sent  in  two  ponies,  a  bull,  and  two  cows  and  a 
bu&Jo.  There  were  no  goats  or  ducks  or  geese  in  his  State,  but 
he  did  homage  with  forty  fowls  and  a  hundred  eggs,  boiled  hard  to 
stand  the  journey.  He  thought  the  Great  Lord  might  Uke  these 
now,  and  begged  that  his  prompt  attendance  to  orders  might  be 
noted,  and  that  he  might  be  excused  from  further  contributions 
at  the  time  of  the  festival  announced  by  the  Great  Lord.  He 
farther  hoped  that  the  Great  Lord  would  accept  these  offerings 
-".thout  pajonent  of  any  kind. 

Balruddery  sent  for  the  Head  Clerk  and  demanded  to  know 
'lat  the  meaning  of  this  was. 

The  Head  Clerk  smiled  blandly  and  said :  ^  Your  Honour, 
38e  people  are  quite  jungly  and  do  not  understand  anything. 

X)ld  to  your  Honour  that  much  better,  more  preferable,  hold 

btle  Feast— Cattle  Show— first  at  Headquarters  for  to  make 
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example  and  repieaentation.  That  Cihief  10  convinced  in  mind  that 
your  Hononi  wanta  to  make  selection  of  all  sorts  of  animals  and 
biids  for  your  Honour's  gratification.  For  that  reason  he  thinks 
more  cunning  to  send  now.  Perhaps  some  man  send  good,  first- 
class  animal  to  Cattle  Feast,  and  then  your  Honour  insist  to  have 
superior  animal  from  all  candidates.  Therefore  he  sends  now, 
when  no  superfluity  of  competitors.' 

*  Good  Lord ! '  said  Balruddery,  '  the  Proclamation  was  quite 
dear.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  anybody  can  believe  that  I  really 
want  to  get  the  Show  up  in  order  to  take  the  best  beasts  for  my- 
self?' 

'  Precisely,'  said  the  Head  Gerk. 

*  Oh,  confound  it !  But  the  language  is  quite  dear.  Where  is 
the  Proclamation  ?  Yes.  Prizes  will  be  given  in  each  class  to 
the  best  exhibits.  Tes.  The  best  pack  bullock  twenty  rupees, 
second  prize  ten  rupees,  third  prize  five  rupees.  .  .  .  Best  pig 
ten  rupees.  .  .  .  Best  brood  hen  and  chickens  five  rupees ;  and  80 
on.    How  can  any  one  misunderstand  that  ?  ' 

*  They  are  completdy  ignorant  and  stultified  generation,'  said 
the  Head  Gerk,  'and  moreover  they  are  effidently  acquainted 
with  methods  of  Burmese  offidal.  Formeriy  Burmese  official 
took  whatsoever  they  were  wanting  and  then  went  their  way. 
Chief  thinks  that  prize  is  intended  for  decoyment,  similarly  as 
huntsman  use  decoy  cock  or  partridges,  or  as  carrot  is  hanged 
before  a  donkey  according  to  Fable  Book.' 

*  But Oh,  very  well,  I  suppose  we  must  send  out  another 

notice  to  make  it  clear.  Let's  see.  With  reference  to  Prodama- 
tion  No.  999b^-j,  it  is  hereby  intimated  that  no  entrance  fees  will  be 
demanded  at  the  Cattle  Show — we'd  better  say  that.  The  best 
animals  in  each  class  will  be  judged  by  a  committee  composed  half 
of  Europeans  and  half  of  natives  of  the  country.  Prizes  wUl  be 
awarded,  as  previously  announced.  It  is  expressly  notified  that 
owners  will  understand  that  all  animals  may  be  removed  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  Show.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  animals  should  be  sold,  unless  owners  bring  them  with  that 
object.  There!  just  get  that  carefully  translated.  That  should 
put  things  right.  And,  oh  yes,  send  back  the  Chiefs  beasts  and 
say  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  at  the  Show  and  are  sorry 
that  he  should  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  sending  them  in  just 
now.' 

'  The  ponies  are  outside,  your  Honour.    The  cattle  were  handed 
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over  to  7oar  Honour's  butler,  but  no  receipt  taken,  since  trans- 
action was  irregnlar/  said  the  Head  Clerk. 

'  Well,  tell  them  to  take  the  ponies  awa7  and  send  the  butler 
here.  Oh,  Ramasawmy,  hand  over  these  cattle  to  the  Shans  again. 
I  won't  take  them.' 

^  Yessah ;  that  bull,  sah,  plenty  bad  bull.  Too  much  making 
bobbery.  He  destroyed  to  one  half  of  cow-house  and  knocking 
down  mcii? 

^  Oh,  the  mdi  tried  to  stop  him,  did  he  ?  ' 

'  No,  sah.  That  moii  run  away,  and  that  bull  runned  faster 
and  blowing  him  behind.  Mali  very  paining  in  backside,  please 
your  Honour. 

*  He  got  tossed,  did  he  ?  WeU,  the  bull  must  be  caught  again 
and  given  back  to  the  Chiefs  men,  aod  you  must  give  them  the 
cows.' 

*  Yessah ;  I  not  wanting.  That  cow  very  wicked.  Not  giving 
milk,  please  your  Honour,  only  giving  kicks.' 

'  You  had  no  business  to  milk  them.  Well,  they  must  all  be 
given  back.' 

*  Very  good,  sah.  But  that  bull  run  away  iu  jungle  very  far, 
please  your  Honour.' 

It  took  four  days  to  recover  the  bull,  and  the  captors  had  to 
be  rewarded,  and  then  the  men  who  brought  it  in  had  to  be  tipped 
and  reassured  at  the  same  time,  for  they  were  in  a  great  state  of 
alarm,  partly  because  the  bull  had  given  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
when  they  were  bringing  him  in,  and  partly  because  they  were 
afraid  to  take  back  the  animals  at  all,  since  it  is  a  distinct  slight, 
if  not  a  direct  snub,  to  refuse  to  take  a  present. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  second  Proclamation  was 
finished  and  sent  out  to  'all  the  Chiefs,  and  copies  were  posted  up 
in  all  the  bazaars,  alongside  of  the  first  notification  about  the  Cattle 
Show. 

Before  very  long  a  letter  came  in  from  another  Chief.  He 
had  received  the  Great  Lord's  letter  No.  102^|^  and  had  read, 
undeistood,  and  reverently  noted  its  contents.  Since  he  had  come 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Flag  of  her  Most  Glorious  and  most  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  Great  Queen,  the  Empress  of  this  Golden 
Empire  and  the  Possessor  of  Several  Precious  Things,  he  had 
oome  to  know  that  British  officials  in  all  things  were  just,  and 
especially  he  had  noted  that  the  Great  Lord  himself  had  infinite 
compassion^on  the  poor  and  needy,|^and  on  all  creatures  that  had 
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life.  Therefore  the  Chief  venttired  to  point  out  that  in  the  Festival 
for  Domestic  Animals,  which  the  Great  Lord,  in  his  wisdom*  had 
ordained,  it  was  beneficently  ordered  that  in  the  display  of  ponies 
and  kine,  twenty  rupees  were  allotted  for  the  first  animal,  ten 
rupees  for  the  second,  and  five  for  the  third.  The  Chief,  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Lord,  ventured  to  point  out  that  such  sums 
were  quite  inadequate  and  unworthy  of  tiie  Great  Lord's  magni- 
ficence. For  a  bullock,  or  a  bufEalo,  fitted  for  the  possession  of  the 
Presence,  eighty  or  one  hundred  rupees  would  not  be  too  much, 
and  the  same  sum  at  the  very  least  for  ponies,  while  ponies  with 
lucky  marks  on  them  could  command  several,  and  in  certain  cases 
many,  hundred  rupees.  Such  sordid  facts  had  no  doubt  failed  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  Great  Lord  immersed  in 
the  conduct  of  mighty  afiEairs  of  State,  and  therefore  the  Chief  was 
not  without  confidence  that  he  would  not  be  misunderstood  when  he 
took  upon  himself  to  indicate  the  ordinary  market  prices  of  bestul 
in  these  countries.  While  thus  diffidently  suggesting  that  some  of 
the  amounts  enacted  were  by  no  means  lavish,  the  Chief  would 
merely  add  that  ten  rupees  seemed  too  generous  for  a  goat,  while 
five  rupees  for  a  brood  hen  and  chickens  was  out  of  measure  extrava- 
gant. In  conclusion  the  Chief  begged  that  the  Great  Lord  would 
not  misinterpret  his  motives  in  making  these  suggestions,  and 
that  the  Great  Lord  would  never  fail  to  keep  him  in  friendly  re- 
membrance. 

Balruddery  was  in  desperation  over  this  second  misconception, 
and  he  did  not  get  much  consolation  out  of  the  Head  Clerk,  who 
darkly  remarked  that  with  people  so  jungly  nothing  could  be  done. 

'  It  would  be  too  absurd  to  send  out  another  Proclamation,' 
said  Balruddery,  and  the  Head  Clerk,  who  found  the  work  very 
troublesome,  as  well  as,  in  his  private  opinion,  utterly  useless, 
hastily  agreed  with  him,  and  said  it  would  only  make  the  people 
suspicious  and  wonder  what  the  Resident  really  meant  by  it  all. 

'  What  I  mean !  Grood  gracious,  what  can  I  mean  but  that 
I  want  to  encourage  the  people  to  breed  better  animals  ?  ' 

^  Yes,  sir,  your  Honour  is  surpassingly  benevolent  and  full  of 
compassion ;  but  the  people  think  the  beasts  are  entirely  suitable 
for  plough  purposes  and  carrying  load.  They  say :  what  for  shall 
we  get  better  bufiblo,  when  our  own  buffalo  good  enough  ?  ' 

*  But  I  told  them  in  the  first  notification Well,  I  suppose 

we  must  just  wait  until  the  Shows  come  ofiF,  and  then  they  will 
see  that  I  am  in  eam^t,  and  they  will  do  better  another  year,'  said 
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Balrudderj  resignedly.  *Bat  we  must  write  and  tell  this  old — 
tell  this  Chief  that  the  money  is  really  given  as  a  reward  and  that 
it  is  not  the  purchase  money,  and  that  anyhow  the  Grovemment 
does  not  want  to  buy  any  of  their  animals,  and  he  must  explain  this 
to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  have  not  understood  it  before.' 

Whereupon  the  Head  Clerk  wrote  to  say  that  the  Government 
Lad  no  intention  whatever  of  buying  any  animals,  and  that  the 
money  mentioned  was  prize  money  and  nothing  else,  and  that  the 
Chief  was  to  make  this  known  to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  might 
have  any  doubts  on  the  subject.  Not  long  after  this  one  of  the 
neighbouring  Chiefs  wrote  in  to  say  that,  since  he  understood 
that  Government  had  no  longer  any  desire  to  buy  ponies,  bullocks 
and  bufEaloes,  he  presumed  that  the  Cattle  Festival  would  now 
no  longer  be  held.  He  would  therefore  inform  the  people  in  his 
State  that  this  was  the  case,  to  save  them  from  misapprehension 
and  to  relieve  the  animals  from  the  fatigues  of  unnecessary  marching 
about. 

Balruddery  was  furious  to  the  extent  of  being  a  danger  to  any- 
body  near  him  when  this  letter  was  laid  before  him.  It  had  been 
brought  in  by  a  minor  official,  and  Balruddery  had  this  hapless 
individual  brought  before  him,  and  solemnly  read  the  first  Procla- 
mation to  him,  setting  forth  the  objects,  uses,  profits,  and  ex- 
pedience of  Cattle  Shows  in  general,  and  the  propriety  and,  indeed, 
necessity  of  holding  one  in  the  Hill  States  for  the  united  benefit  of 
the  Government,  the  Chiefs,  the  people,  and  the  animals  them- 
selves. 

*  Now,  do  you  understand  what  is  wanted  ? '  he  shouted  at  his 
unfortunate  hearer. 

That  personage  replied  with  great  glibness  that  it  would  never 
enter  into  his  mind  to  do  anythiog  but  imderstand  the  orders 
of  the  Great  Lord.  His  ratiocination  was  lucidity  itself,  and  his 
intentions  could  not  be  sufficiently  venerated. 

*Very  well,  then,'  said  Balruddery  testily,  'go  and  explain 
everything  to  the  Chief.  Tell  him  that  there  will  be  a  Cattle  Show, 
p^d  that  there  will  be  prizes  awarded,  and  that  I  shall  be  very 
f  iously  disappointed  if  the  Chief  does  not  see  that  some  good 
i  bibits  are  sent  from  his  State.  And  tell  him  for  the  future  to  read 
i  (Government  communications  with  care,  and  not  to  reply  imtil 
]  has  undeistood  them.  He  must  read  my  first  Proclamation 
'     y  carefully,  and  try  to  realise  the  importance  of  its  objects.' 

The  official  said  that  it  had  always  been  the  practice  in  his 
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particular  State  to  study  Government  orders,  as  if  they  were  a 
portion  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  a  sort  of  Holy  Writ,  and  that  the 
present  misunderstandiDg  was  entirely  due  to  the  false  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Great  Lord's  letter  by  the  Chief  of  the  adjoining  State. 
He  was  unable  to  say  whether  this  was  prompted  by  malice,  stapiditj, 
or  carelessness.  That  Chief  was  a  man  who  thought  a  great  dad 
about  women,  and  about  not  much  else.  He  then  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  take  his  leave,  and  retired  with  very  obvious  relief  and 
alacrity. 

There  was  then  an  entire  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  Gatfck 
Shows  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so,  until  the  rains  were  over,  and  tiie 
time  for  the  first  Show  came  round.  This  was  held  at  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles  or  so  from  headquarters,  and  the  Resident  maiched 
in  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  the  date  fixed.  There  were 
absolutely  no  signs  of  any  preparation  anywhere  along  the  load 
by  which  Balruddery  rode  in.  He  was  very  enthusiastic  on  his 
project  still,  but  by  no  means  at  ease  in  his  mind  as  to  what  might 
happen,  so  he  resolved  to  question  the  Chief  inmiediately.  ^Hus 
particular  ruler  was  as  uxorious  as  King  Solomon  and  lethargic  and 
lackadaisical  to  the  last  degree.  Balruddery  barely  took  time  to 
get  through  the  usual  formal  questions  and  remarks  before  he 
burst  out  about  the  Cattle  Show,  and  asked  what  preparations  had 
been  made. 

The  Chief  turned  round  to  his  circle  of  ministers  and  said: 
*  What  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  Cattle  Festival  i ' 

The  chief  minister  replied :  ^  As  to  the  Cattle  Feast,  Our  Lord! 
We  noted  the  letters  which  the  Great  Lord  sent  to  Our  Lord,  wio 
is  the  Lord.* 

'  You  noted  them,'  fumed  Balruddery,  *  but  what  have  yon 
done  ?  Where  are  the  exhibits  ?  I  expected  to  have  seen  nomben 
of  ponies  and  bullocks  under  the  trees  ready  for  the  judges  to- 
morrow.' 

'  There  are  no  ponies  and  bullocks.  At  this  season  the  caravans 
do  not  travel,'  said  the  Chief,  '  except  those  of  the  Chinamen,  and 
they  have  mostly  mules.' 

*  I  fixed  this  time  of  year  for  the  Show,  because  the  pack  bullocks 
would  all  be  at  home,  and  because  the  ploughing  would  not  yet 
have  begun.  It  is  a  convenient  time  for  the  people,  and  the  cattle 
are  all  in  good  condition,  because  of  the  abundance  of  grass  dniing 
the  rains.  You  should  have  warned  them  all  to  be  ready,'  Bud 
Balruddery. 
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*  True,  0  Lord,'  said  the  Chief,  *  ministers,  tell  all  the  people 
to  be  ready  when  the  Great  Lord  comes.' 

*  When  I  come !  That  is  what  I  have  come  herei  for.  I  want 
all  the  animals  brought  here  for  the  Show.  I  am  not  going  round  to 
the  villages.  Surely  anyone  could  understand  that,  Chief,'  said 
Balruddery.    *  I  want  them  all  to  be  ready  to-morrow.' 

*  There  is  not  now  time  to  get  all  the  cattle  for  to-morrow,' 
said  the  Chief.    *  In  four,  five,  or  eight  days ' 

*  I  cannot  wait  so  long.  I  must  march  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. The  Show  must  be  held  to-morrow,  as  I  told  you  it  would 
be.    Why  were  not  my  instructions  carried  out  ? ' 

The  Chief  looked  with  an  expression  of  profound  disapproba- 
tion at  Babruddery,  who  was  striding  up  and  down,  a  proceeding 
which,  at  an  interview,  is  considered  very  bad  manners. 

*  We  did  not  know.  The  Great  Lord  said  Government  did  not 
want  to  buy  ponies  and  cattle.  Did  he  not  issue  that  order, 
ministers  ?  We  do  not  understand  why  the  Great  Lord  should 
want  to  inspect  the  cattle  of  the  people,  if  he  does  not  want  to  buy 
them.  One  can  see  ponies  and  cattle  at  any  time  anywhere.  But 
if  the  Great  Lord  wishes  it,  we  will  have  all  the  home  circle  bestial 
brought  for  his  inspection  to-morrow.  It  is  too  far  to  get  any 
from  other  parts,  unless  the  Great  Lord  will  wait ' 

Balruddery  sat  down  again  and  interrupted  the  Chief  with 
some  acerbity ;  ^  I  don't  want  to  see  all  the  beasts.  I  wanted  to 
see  the  best,  so  that  I  might  give  prizes  and  encourage  the  people 
to  get  fine  animals,  and  rear  fine  animals.  And  I  particularly 
want  to  see  your  bulls  and  stallions.    You  may  bring  all  of  them.' 

'  Bulls  and  stallions ! '  said  the  Chief  vacantly.  '  I  do  not  think 
that  there  are  any  bulls  and  staUions.  Ministers,  are  there  any 
bulls  and  staUions  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  in  the  capital,  0  Lord,'  said  the 
chief  minister.  '  They  are  a  great  trouble.  Ai  Hsang  had  a 
staUion ;  but  Ai  Hsang  has  been  sent  to  the  gaol  of  the  Great  Lord 
in  a  case  of  cattie-stealing,  by  the  orders  of  the  Lord,  who  is  Our 
Lord,  and  we  do  not  know  what  may  have  become  of  his  staUion.' 

*  Oh,  well,  do  what  you  can  for  to-morrow,'  said  Balruddery. 
'  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  people  can  be  persuaded  to  take 
care  of  their  cattle,  and  to  be  proud  of  them  when  they  are 
good  animals,  both  the  ponies  and  the  cattle  of  all  kinds 
can  be  greatiy  improved.  The  idea  is,  no  doubt,  new  to  you; 
but  you  will  soon  understand,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  help  me  to 
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get  the  people,  who  are  not  so  inteUigenty  to  trndeiBtand. 
I  wonld  specially  ask  you,  Chief,  to  exert  youiself  to  have  the 
best  animalH  sought  out  and  brought  forward  to-morrow.  It  will 
be  a  great  disappointment  to  me  if  this  first  Show  should  be  a 
failure.' 

'  Carefully  note  the  words  of  the  Great  Lord,  ministers,'  said 
the  Chief.  '  He  wants  to  see  the  best  ponies  and  bullocks.  See 
that  they  are  brought  for  his  inspection  to-morrow.' 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  some  very  fair  n-ninnftla  were  pro- 
duced,  ponies  and  bullocks,  and  buffaloes ;  but  they  all  proved  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Chief  himself,  or  of  one  or  other  of  his  ministers, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  bull,  or  cow,  or  a  stallion  among  them. 
Balruddery  was  very  much  put  out,  and  said  to  the  Chief  that  it 
was,  of  course,  very  satisfactory  and  proper  that  he  and  his  ministeiB 
should  have  such  fine  animals,  but  that  was  a  thing  that  was  to  be 
expected,  and  what  he  really  wanted  to  encourage  was  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  animals  by  the  common  people,  who  would  rear 
them  for  sale,  and  make  a  trade  of  it.  For  that  reason  he  would 
like  to  see  the  cows,  and  especially  the  bulls  and  stallions. 

^  You  have  seen  the  best  ponies,'  said  the  Chief.  ^  When  the 
commonalty  have  fine  ponies,  they  always  present  them  to  me  as 
a  token  of  their  love.  As  to  the  cows,'  and  he  sighed  in  a  wearied 
way,  *  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  cows.  Why  should  I  keep  cows  ? 
And  I  have  no  mares.  It  is  not  seemly  to  ride  mares.  And  bulls 
and  stallions  make  a  great  noise  and  do  much  damage.' 

^  Tes,  yes,  I  quite  understand,'  said  Balruddery.  *  If  you  have 
no  taste  for  stock-rearing,  of  course  they  do  not  interest  you.  Bat 
somebody  must  rear  cattle  and  ponies,  and  it  is  most  important 
that  the  stock,  and  especially  the  sires,  should  be  fine  animals. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  want  to  give  prizes  so  that  the  people 
may  be  encouraged  to  keep  fine  animals.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  want  that — well,  the  Palaungs,  they  breed  ponies 
and  sell  them,  and  the  people  in  Haileng,  they  breed  cattle.  Bat 
they  are  poor  jungly  people,  and  they  live  far  away ;  and  they  are 
not  in  my  State  most  of  them ;  but  there  are  some  in  the  north- 
east, two  men's  stages  distant.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  that,'  said  Balruddery,  *  those  were  the  people  I 
wanted  you  to  call  in  here.  I  have  many  States  to  look  after,  and 
have  not  time  to  go  there  myself.  But  it  is  too  late  to  call  them  ui 
now.  But  there  are  calves  and  foals  here.  There  must  be  some 
breeding.' 
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The  Chief  smiled  fatuously :  *  Tes,  I  suppose  so.  The  Great 
Lord  is  veiy  observant.  Minister,  how  comes  it  that  there  are 
calves  and  foals  ?  ' 

*  That  no  one  can  know,  except  that  they  come  of  the  might 
and  glory  of  Our  Lord,  and  of  the  Great  Lord,'  said  the  chief 
minister.  *No  doubt,  when  they  are  out  grazing — or  coming 
back  from  the  water — it  is  a  question  of  nature,'  and  he  put  his 
head  on  one  side. 

*  No,  no !  Don't  you  see  ?  It  should  not  be  a  question  of 
nature  and  chance,'  and  Balruddery  promptly  deUvered  them  a 
discourse  on  the  importance  of  good  sires,  and  proper  selection  and 
careful  feeding,  and  so  on,  and  wound  up  by  demanding  to  see 
some  of  the  cows,  any  cows  that  could  be  found,  and  any  bull  or 
stallion  there  might  be.  Some  of  the  Chiefs  following  were  hurried 
ofi,  and  after  a  time  came  back  with  two  or  three  very  slab-sided 
cows,  and  a  disreputable-looking  stallion,  not  above  ten  hands  high, 
and  remarkable  no  less  for  his  untended  appearance  than  for  the 
absence  of  any  single  good  point  about  him. 

^  The  stallion  is  the  stallion  of  Ai  Hsang,  who  is  in  the  gaol  of 
the  Great  Resident,'  said  the  leader  of  the  men,  *  and  the  cows 
belong  to  these  poor  people,  who  beg  that,  of  your  clemency  and 
infinite  compassion  for  the  lowly  and  dependent,  you  will  not 
deprive  them  of  their  property.  There  is  no  bull  that  can  be 
heard  of.' 

*Well,  I'm  damned,'  said  Balruddery  with  cordial  emphasis. 
He  had,  however,  been  long  enough  in  the  East  to  know  that  it 
was  useless  to  get  into  a  rage,  so  he  simply  said :  ^  Now  you  see 
what  I  mean,  Chief,  only  it  is  the  wrong  way.  These  cows  cannot 
possibly  produce  good  calves,  and  that  one,  I  should  think,  is  past 
bearing  altogether,  and  as  for  the  stallion,  he  ought  to  be  shot. 
Cannot  you  see  that  without  good  sires  and  good  dams,  you  cannot 
possibly  get  good  calves  and  foals  ?  ' 

*  Most  true,  0  Lord,'  said  the  Chief.  *  Does  the  Great  Resident 
conunand  that  Ai  Hsang's  stallion  is  to  be  shot  i  ' 

*  Oh,  good  Lord ! '  said  Balruddery. 

He  walked  off  abruptly  in  a  great  hurry  round  the  bsizaar  staUs, 

leie  the  Show  cattle  were  tethered,  and  was  followed  at  a  sedate 

yoe  by  the  Chief  and  his  ministers.    They  found  him  standing 

Eore  a  fine  sorrel  gelding  in  a  more  resigned  state  of  mind.    '  That 

I  fine  pony.  Chief,'  he  said.    '  He  ought  to  be  able  to  gallop  with 

»e  quarters.' 
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*  I  will  order  him  to  be  sent  to  the  Great  Lord's  csamp,'  said  the 
Chief.     *  Whose  pony  is  this  ?  ' 

^  No,  no,  I  cannot  take  the  pony.  It  is  against  all  roles.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  accept  presents.  Well,  I  am  disappointed  that 
yon  did  not  understand  what  I  wanted,  but  you  will  know  better 
another  time.  Tou  are  now  going  back  to  the  Palace,  I  suppose, 
Chief  1 '  he  said,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

*  But  the  prizes,  your  Honour,'  said  the  Head  Clerk,  *  they  have 
not  yet  been  donated.  There  is  allotment  of  three  hundred  rupees/ 
and  he  added  in  an  undertone  :  ^  If  your  Honour  does  not  donate 
prizes,  these  people  will  think  Proclamation  was  vapid  and  bootiess 
document.' 

*  Oh,  very  well ;  yes,  I  suppose  so,'  said  Balruddery.  So  tibey 
went  round  again,  and  prizes  were  assigned  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Balruddery  himself,  the  Head  Clerk^  and  two  of  the 
ministers.  Considerable  flutter  was  caused  by  the  decision  of 
Balruddery  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  ponies  and  two  of  the  buffaloes 
as  first  prize  beasts.  *  These  cannot  win  first  prizes,'  said  the 
ministers  in  great  agitation.  ^  They  belong  to  a  clerk,  and  Obi 
Lord,  the  Chief,  has  ponies  and  bufialoes  entered  also.  There  will 
be  great  trouble.'  Balruddery  protested,  but  the  Head  Clerk  sided 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  *  that  poor  devil  will  himself  be 
very  sick,'  and  the  question  was  only  finally  decided  by  declaring 
a  tie  and  dividing  the  first  and  second  prizes. 

At  last  it  was  over,  and  Balruddery  was  going  when  the  Chief 
said  :  '  But  you  have  awarded  no  prizes  for  the  cows.' 

^  Prizes  for  the  cows  !  These  beasts  are  not  fit  to  have  calves, 
and  they  have  not  a  drop  of  milk  in  them.  Just  look  at  the  udder 
of  that  beast.    Tou  can  hardly  see  it,'  said  Balruddery  disdainfully. 

'  The  cows  are  not  good  cows.  But  the  Great  Lord  in  his 
Proclamation  said  prizes  would  be  given  to  cows.  The  poor  people 
will  be  sad,'  said  the  Chief. 

'But  really — oh  well,  they  may  have  third  prizes  then,  bnt 
I  cannot  give  anything  for  the  staUion.' 

*  No,  0  Lord,  Ai  Hsangis  in  gaol,  but  his  wife  is  a  very  poor 
woman,  and  the  Great  Lord  is  very  compassionate.' 

'  Well,  I'll  give  her  five  rupees  myself,  but  I  will  not  give  a 
prize  to  that  wretched  beast.  It  ought  never  to  have  been  aUowed 
to  live.' 

Balruddery  went  ofi  by  no  means  soothed  by  the  chorus  of  tiie 
Chief  and  the  ministers  declaring  that  the  Cattle  Festival  had  been 
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a  great  event,  and  that  the  generosity  of  the  Great  Lord  was  only 
equalled  by  his  discrimination. 

When  he  got  to  his  tent  he  sent  for  the  Head  Clerk  and  told 
him  to  write  privately  to  the  next  State,  Maohu,  where  the  second 
Cattle  Show  was  to  be  held,  telling  the  officials  what  was  really 
wanted.  *  They  don't  understand  these  proclamations,  or  won't 
read  them,  I  suppose.  Tell  them  in  quite  simple  language  that  I 
want  really  good  beasts,  you  know ;  not  the  first  animals  picked 
up  in  the  road ;  and  I  want  to  have  beasts  entered  by  the  people, 
not  by  the  Chief  and  the  ministers  of  the  State,  and  mind,  they 
must  be  good  animals,  something  worth  looking  at.  There  ought 
to  be  good  beasts  in  Maohu.  There  are  fine  pasture  grounds  every- 
where in  the  State.* 

*  Yes,  your  Honour,'  said  the  Head  Clerk,  *  I  will  tell  them 
your  Honour  wants  truly  notable,  not  vulgar,  conmion  animals. 
The  people  are  very  ignorant  people,  but  I  will  order  them  to  bring 
choiced  things.* 

Maohu  was  about  ten  easy  marches  oS,  and  in  little  over  a 
fortnight  Balruddery  got  there,  having  halted  a  day  or  two  at 
important  local  centres.  The  Chief  met  him  some  distance  out, 
and  was  evidently  very  proud  of  the  preparations  he  had  made  for 
the  Show.  He  would  give  no  particulars,  but  intimated  that  he 
had  some  confidence  that  the  Great  Lord  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  The  display  was  to  begin  early  the  following  morning, 
in  a  big  open  space  near  the  bazaar. 

Balruddery  accordingly  went  over  from  his  camp  early  the 
next  day.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  large  bear  in  a  cage.  In 
the  next  stall  were  a  number  of  monkeys.  Then  there  was  a  buffalo- 
calf  with  two  bodies  and  one  head,  several  dogs  with  varying 
numbers  of  tails  up  to  five,  and  a  whole  litter  with  no  tails  at  all ;  a 
variety  of  beasts  with  any  number  of  legs  except  the  proper  number, 
and  a  new-bom  calf  with  none  whatsoever.  Then  came  great 
numbers  of  bear-cubs,  two  or  three  sloths,  a  white  crow  and  a  white 
minah,  some  porcupines,  a  few  tame  sambhur,  and  a  long  string 
of  similar  monstrosities,  or  curiosities,  ending  up  with  three 
men  who  had  been  clawed  by  bears,  two  of  them  with  one  side 
of  the  face  gone,  and  one  with  practically  nothing  left  of  the  mask 
except  an  eye  and  a  portion  of  the  forehead  skin  above  it. 

By  the  time  Balruddery  had  got  round  the  square  in  which 
this  show  was  arranged,  the  Chief  came  hurrying  up  with  his 
retinue  behind  him.    He  apologised  profusely  to  Balruddery  for 
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not  having  been  on  the  ground  to  receive  him,  and  said  he  had 
punished  the  official  attached  to  the  Resident's  camp  for  not 
giving  him  timely  notice.  He  then  went  on :  '  I  am  sorry  the 
Great  Lord  should  have  had  to  inspect  the  Show  by  himself,  but 
there  is  probably  one  specimen  which  the  Great  Lord  has  not  seen/ 
and  he  conducted  him  to  a  small  shed  closed  in  all  round,  the  door 
of  which  he  threw  open.  One  of  his  followers  then  led  out  an 
albino  woman,  as  devoid  of  clothing  as  any  of  the  animals,  vStm 
ducUmat. 

^  Ah,  yes,  very  curious !  You  have  quite  a  unique  collection 
here,  Chief.  I  never  heard  of  an  albino  Shan  before,'  said  Balrud- 
dery,  considerably  taken  aback.  ^Most  singular.  I  should  not 
have  thought  you  could  have  got  together  so  many  singularities 
in  your  State,  though  of  course  it  is  far  from  being  a  small  one !  * 

'  Oh,  these  are  not  all  from  my  State,'  said  the  Chief  complacently. 
^  They  have  been  collected  from  many  other  States.  The  albino 
woman  and  the  sloth-bears  only  came  last  night,  for  example, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Great  Lord  in  our  capital.' 

^  Indeed !  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  been  to  so  much 
trouble,'  said  Balruddery,  scanning  the  Chief  narrowly  with  sudden 
misgiving. 

They  walked  up  the  line  again,  and  the  Chief  pointed  out  the 
various  freaks  and  natural  history  specimens  with  much  pride. 
When  they  had  come  to  the  farther  end,  Balruddery  said :  *  It  k 
certainly  a  most  singular  collection,  not  at  all  what  one  would 
expect  to  see.  And  now.  Chief,  we  will  go  and  judge  the  ponies 
and  cattle,  if  it  is  convenient  to  you.' 

*  The  ponies  and  cattle !  What  ponies  and  cattle  would  the 
Great  Lord  like  to  see  ?  '  asked  the  Chief. 

The  painful  suspicion  which  had  been  gradually  arising  in 
Balruddery's  mind  suddenly  took  form,  and  he  gasped  :  'You 
don't  mean  to  say  this  is  your  idea  of  a  Cattle  Show  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sorry  if  there  is  anything  wanting,'  said  the  Chief.  '  I 
did  expect  to  have  some  bamboo  rats,  but  they  are  such  desperately 
fierce  little  beasts,  and  they  can  gnaw  their  way  out  of  anything. 
The  later  letter  in  which  the  Great  Lord  signified  his  desire  not 
to  se^  merely  ordinary  animals,  came  on  the  third  waxiog  of  the 
moon  only.  Since  then  I  have  done  my  best  to  secure  all  that  I 
could  hear  of  that  was  different  from  the  ordinary  and  common- 
place. The  time,  unfortunately,  was  very  short.  Still,  I  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  secure  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  tidings 
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of — except  the  bamboo  rats.    Unhappily,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  bamboo  rats.' 

Bahmddeiy  was  past  speaking.  The  Chief  was  an  old  man 
of  most  courtly  manners  and  measured  speech,  and  it  was  very 
evident  that  he  was  not  only  perfectly  sincere  in  what  he  had 
done,  but  was  also  just  a  little  hurt  that  the  Resident  should  seem 
to  appreciate  his  exertions  so  little.  There  was  a  deadly  silence 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  Balruddery  hurriedly  said  that  he  was 
much  obliged  to  the  Chief  for  what  he  had  done,  but  that  there 
had  been  a  slight  mistake,  and  that  he  would  explain  his  views 
on  another  occasion.  Meanwhile,  the  sun  was  getting  high,  and  he 
would  hurry  back  to  his  camp. 

*  Tou  have  made  a  fine  mess  of  this  Cattle  Show,'  he  said  to 
the  Head  Clerk  the  next  time  he  saw  him.  '  There  was  not  a  single 
pony  or  bullock  there,  nothing  but  absurd,  heathenish  abortions.' 

*Tour  Honour,  there  is  old  man's  saying  that  the  pen  can 
carry  words  a  thousand  miles,  but  there  must  be  understanding.  It 
is  no  use  sing  songs  to  deaf  men,  or  take  lute  for  deUghtment  of 
oxen.  I  have  several  times  boldened  mjnself  to  address  mjnself  to 
your  Honour  expressing  confident  belief  and  profound  conviction 
that  these  peoples  are  ignorant  stupidities.  In  continuation  I 
now  venture  to  repeat  former  statement  with  humble  submission 
and  due  reverence  for  your  Honour's  superior  judgment  and 
benevolent  convictions.  Moreover,  these  peoples  are  debauched 
and  timorous  on  account  of  former  Burmese  Government,  which 
never  give  prizes  and  always  take  everything.  Therefore  they 
do  not  trust  to  your  Honour's  benevolence  and  magnificent 
clemency.' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  to  go  on  with  these  Cattle  Shows,' 
said  Balruddery  dejectedly.  '  We  had  better  write  to  Hut^t^  and 
tell  him  there  will  be  no  Show,  and  that  all  orders  are  counter- 
manded.' 

*  If  your  Honour  will  convey  sanction,  I  will  write  letter  and 
explain  system  clearly.  The  Hut^t^  Chief  has  visited  Rangoon 
ir»ny  times  and  makes  plenty  trade.  He  will  understand  if  I 
B    gi&Bt  meaningly.' 

'  Oh,  very  well.  And,  mind,  I  am  not  going  to  waste  more 
n  ley  on  giving  prizes  to  the  Chief  and  his  ministers,  and  I  posi- 
ti  Jy  will  not  have  another  Dime  Museum— I  mean  to  say,  I 
d  *'t  want  a  collection  of  monstrosities  and  wild  beasts.  Tou 
q     » understand  ? '       .  ^      ^ 
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*  Precisely/  said  the  Head  Clerk, '  I  will  anange  to  your  Honour's 
satisfaction.' 

The  third  Cattle  Show  was  not  held  for  over  a  month,  and  the 
Resident's  party  zigzagged  about  visiting  various  important  places 
and  gradually  came  towards  Hut^td.  As  they  got  to  the  frontiers 
of  that  State,  they  came  upon  parties  of  men  with  ponies  and 
bullocks,  and  even  some  with  buffaloes,  all  of  them  fine  animals. 
These  were  always  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  bridle-path  to  let  the 
Resident's  party  pass,  so  it  did  not  strike  Balruddeiy  till  after- 
wards that  they  were  all  going  the  other  way,  away  from  Hut^t^ 
instead  of  towards  it.  He  only  noticed  that  the  animals  were  on 
the  move,  and  assumed  that  they  were  aU  bound  for  the  CSattle 
Show.  He  knew  the  vernacular  well  enough,  but  he  had  long  ago 
resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that  it  was  no  use  addressing  countiy 
folks,  whom  he  had  not  met  before,  in  their  own  language.  Like 
the  majority  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  races  the  hillmen 
have  an  unalterable  belief  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they 
should  understand  what  a  white  man  says  to  them,  and 
accordingly  they  simply  do  not  list-en,  and  say  they  do  not 
understand  any  tongue  but  their  own.  Just  after  he  had 
passed  his  qualifying  examination  in  the  dialects,  this  had  roused 
Balruddery  to  egotistical  fury,  but  he  had  now  got  worn  in 
to  it. 

^  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  all  right  this  time,'  he  said  to  the  Head 
Qerk. 

'  Undoubtedly,  your  Honour,'  said  that  worthy.  *  I  instructed 
the  Chief  that  he  must  make  no  stupid  humbug,  but  to  have  truly 
edif}dng,  regulation  Festival,  and  no  mistake.' 

When  they  reached  Hutetd  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  number 
of  beasts  was  far  beyond  the  number  ordinarily  in  the  town.  Every- 
where there  was  to  be  heard  the  clear-the-throat  sort  of  grunting 
bark  which  does  duty  with  Indo-Chinese  cattie  for  lowing,  the 
doll-like  squeak  which  is  all  the  buffalo  can  compass  in  the  way 
of  bellowing,  and  the  squeals  of  ponies,  resenting  the  presence  of 
other  ponies  they  were  not  acquainted  with. 

Balruddery  complimented  the  Chief  on  the  enterprise  and  dis- 
cernment of  his  people,  who  had  so  completely  realised  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  comparison  and  competition  of 
animals. 

The  Chief  replied  :  '  They  do  as  they  are  bid.  I  issued  orders 
to  all  the  headmen  of  districts  and  circles  that  cattle  and  ponies 
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must  be  brought  in  for  jour  honourable  and  critical  inspection. 
How  could  they  dare  to  disobey  ? ' 

This  was  not  quite  the  procedure  which  Babiiddery  had  wanted, 
but  he  thought  that  anything  was  better  than  the  biilures  he  had 
had  so  far,  and  hoped  that  when  confidence  in  his  intentioDS  was 
established,  the  idea  would  catch  on  in  future  years.  He  therefore 
changed  the  subject  and  talked  of  the  crops  and  the  weather,  and 
of  various  diseases,  human  and  animal. 

The  next  day  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  number 
of  entries.  There  were  scores  and  scores  of  them,  all  arranged 
according  to  the  villages  and  districts  they  came  from.  They 
were,  however,  a  singularly  poor  lot,  mostly  old  and  worn-out 
animals,  bony  with  age,  or  listless  with  hard  work.  Among  such 
a  sorry  gathering,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  decide  which  was 
the  best,  in  fact  it  was  very  soon  clear  that  the  only  way  to  arrive 
at  any  decision  was  to  begin  by  eliminating  the  hopelessly  bad. 
But  when  Balruddery  tried  to  bring  together  those  that  were  left 
in,  the  agitation  of  the  owners  was  very  apparent,  and  after  a  time 
one  of  the  ministers  said  that  the  poor  people  would  prefer  that 
the  decision  should  be  made  by  circles  and  not  by  a  process  of 
selection  over  all. 

'  But  how  am  I  to  decide  which  is  to  get  the  prize  if  I  don't  see 
them  together  ?  They  are  all  equally  poor :  I  never  saw  such  a 
pitiful  lot.  And  yet  I  saw  heaps  of  fine  cattle  on  the  way  here. 
What  has  become  of  them  all  ?  I  cannot  understand  it,'  said 
Balruddery,  looking  dejectedly  about  him. 

*  If  the  Great  Lord  is  really  anxious  to  see  fine  beasts  it  is  easily 
done,'  said  the  minister  confidentially ;  '  we  can  make  a  careful 
selection  of  them  and  send  them  in  to  the  Residency.  It  will  take 
us  a  month  or  two  perhaps,  but  we  can  easily  get  beasts  that  will 
satisfy  you.' 

*  But  can't  you  see  that  that  would  not  be  the  same  ? '  said  Bal- 
ruddery wearily.  '  I  want  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
people,  and  to  let  them  see  for  themselves  that  there  is  justice  for 
all,  and  that  the  best  beasts  get  the  prize,  no  matter  whom  they 
belong  to.' 

*  It  is  very  good,'  said  the  minister ;  '  the  Great  Lord  is  very 
generous,  and  we  are  sorry  that  he  is  not  satisfied.  Some  of  these 
people  have  come  many  miles,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
State.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  so  I  see,  but  it  was  hardly  worth  while  coming  with 
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these  beasts,'  and  Balruddery  tamed  away  impatiently.  He  was 
quite  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  there  was  not  a  solitaiy  beast  that 
deserved  a  prize.  In  fact,  by  far  the  greater  number  had  been 
summarily  and  contumeliously  rejected.  After  hours  of  patient 
inspection  and  reinspection,  he  was  able,  much  against  the  grain, 
to  award  a  series  of  prizes,  and  he  then  delivered  a  long  speech  on 
the  subject  of  stock-breeding  and  the  best  way  of  improving  the 
race,  to  which  the  gathering  listened  with  the  utmost  outward 
respect,  but  with  eyes  and  mouth  open,  and  an  absolute  vacancy 
of  intelligence. 

He  had,  however,  held  a  Cattle  Show  at  last.  It  was  not 
till  a  fortnight  afterwards  that  he  discovered  by  accident  that  the 
Chief  had  ordered  ten  head  of  cattle  and  bu£Ealoes  from  eveiy 
village,  and  ten  ponies  from  every  district,  to  be  sent  in.  for  tiie 
Resident's  inspection.  The  villagers  with  one  accord  had  sent 
in  their  worst  beasts,  and  the  more  prudent  of  them  had  simul- 
taneously sent  all  their  best  animals  over  the  borders  of  the  State 
so  as  to  be  ^  out  of  harm's  way.* 

This  was  the  final  blow.  Balruddery  decided  that  Cattle  Shows 
were  premature  in  the  Hill  States,  and  that  they  could  not  be  held 
with  any  advantage  until  the  people  were  much  more  accustomed 
to  British  ways.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  almost  of  satisfac- 
tion that  he  was  able  to  announce  that  the  fourth  Show  would  not 
be  held  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  rinderpest  and  anthrax. 

For  years  it  was  a  sure  means  of  irritating  Balruddery  to  refer 
to  Cattle  Shows  at  all,  and  the  insinuation,  sometimes  made,  that  it 
was  his  third  Cattle  Show  which  had  spread  cattle  disease  through- 
out the  States  moved  him  to  violence. 
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On  January  11,  1763,  died  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  physician  and 
natnialist :  an  event  which  immediately  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  British  Museum.  How  this  came  about,  and  how  the  great 
national  museum  was  brought  into  existence  we  propose  to  tell  in 
the  following  pages. 

Hans  Sloane  came  of  a  Scottish  family  which  had  settled  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  His  father  was  Aleiuinder 
Sloane,  Receiver-C^eneral  of  Taxes  in  county  Down.  The  youngest 
of  seven  sons,  he  was  bom  on  April  16,  1660.  From  an  early  age 
he  showed  a  taste  for  natural  science,  and  he  studied  for  four  years 
physic  and  chemistry  in  London,  as  well  as  botany  in  the  Apothe- 
caries' Oarden  in  C9ielsea.  He  afterwards  continued  his  studies 
in  Paris,  and  moving  south  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Orange  in  1683,  returning  in  the  following  year  to  London, 
where  he  began  professional  practice  with  the  generous  help  of 
the  famous  physician,  Thomas  Sydenham,  with  whom  he  resided. 
In  1685  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  in  1687, 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  turning-point  in  his 
career  came  immediately  after. 

On  September  12,  1687,  Sloane  sailed  for  Jamaica  as  physician 
to  C!hristopher,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  newly  appointed  governor 
of  that  island.  The  young  duke,  then  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
was  scarcely  a  good  subject  for  a  tropical  climate.  Sloane  describes 
him  as  ^  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  his  face  reddish  and  eyes  yellow, 
as  also  his  skin,  and  accustomed  by  being  at  Court  to  sitting  up 
late  and  often  being  merry.'  He  had  been  married  when  still  a 
boy  to  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  his  disposition  to  '  being  merry '  has  been  partly 
hud  to  the  account  of  the  lady,  whose  'wayward  and  peevish 
temper '  afforded  an  excuse  for  closer  friendship  with  the  bottle. 
Within  a  year  of  his  landing  the  duke  was  a  dead  man  ;  and  Sloane 
^  to  accompany  the  body  and  the  widowed  duchess  back  to 
England,  at  the  end  of  May  1689.  We  shall  meet  with  the  lady 
again. 

^^  L^'<^<^^  ^Ad  made  the  best  use  of  his  short  sojourn  in  Jamaica, 
LL:  vol.  XIX. — NO.  lis,  N.S.  41 
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He  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  the  island,  and  made  a  valoabb 
collection  of  botanical  specimens  and  other  objects  of  natoial 
history — the  commencement  of  his  museum,  the  formation  of 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  the  special  pursuit  of  his  hie.  On 
March  16,  1691,  John  Evelyn 

went  to  see  Dr.  Sloane's  curioeitiesy  being  an  uniTeraal  ooQection  of  the  natand 
produotionB  of  Jamaica.  This  oollection,  with  hia  jounud  and  other  philosophical 
and  natural  diaoouzBes  and  obaervationa,  indeed,  veiy  copious  and  eztraoniBnaiy, 
is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  history  of  that  island,  to  which  I  encouraged  him. 

Evelyn's  encouragement  was  not  thrown  away.  In  1696 
Sloane  published  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  and  in 
1707  and  1725  his  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  of 
the  natural  history  of  Jamaica. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  settled  down  again  to  practice. 
In  1716  George  I.  made  him  a  baronet  and  physician-general  to 
the  army ;  George  11.  appointed  him  his  own  physician.  In  1719 
he  became  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  in  1693  he  had 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  became  Presidirait 
in  1727. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  making  continual  additions  to  his  collections, 
and  his  means  for  this  purpose  had  been  materially  increased  by 
his  marriage,  in  1695,  with  Elizabeth  Langley,  the  wealthy  widow 
of  Fulk  Rose,  of  Jamaica.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Sloane  may 
have  met  the  lady  while  in  that  island.  But  the  most  important 
addition  to  Sloane's  museum  came  to  him  by  bequest,  in  17Q2, 
from  his  friend  William  Gharleton,  who  had  spent  many  years  of 
his  life  in  travelling,  with  the  object  of  collecting  antiques  and  speci- 
mens of  natural  history.  Gharleton's  collection  had  been  well 
known,  and  drew  many  visitors  to  his  rooms  in  the  Temple.  Among 
them,  John  Eveljm  found  it  '  such  a  collection  as  I  had  never  seen 
in  all  my  travels  abroad,  either  of  private  gentlemen  or  princes.' 
And  that  other  diarist,  Ralph  Thoresby,  one  day  in  1695  *  walked 
to  Mr.  Charleton's  chambers  at  the  Temple,'  and  was  spending  a 
profitable  time  in  examining  this  *  most  noble'  collection  of  natural 
and  artificial  curiosities,'  when,  ^before  I  was  half  satisfied,  an 
unfortunate  visit  from  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  other  ladies 
from  Court  prevented  further  queries.' 

Down  to  the  year  1741  Sloane  continued  to  reside  in  London, 
occupying  at  that  time  a  house  at  the  comer  of  Bloomsbury  Square, 
scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from  the  site  of  the  future  British  Museum. 
He  was  now  in  his  eighty-first  year^  and  had  done  with  active  life. 
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He  therefore  decided  to  retire  to  the  country  air  of  Chelsea,  and 
removed  to  the  manor-house  which  he  had  purchased,  with  its 
lands,  in  1712,  from  William  Cheyne,  Viscount  Newhaven.  It  is 
pleasing  to  record  that  he  presented  the  Apothecaries'  Company, 
in  1721,  with  the  freehold  of  their  botanical  garden  in  that  parish, 
which  they  had  hitherto  held  only  on  lease,  and  where  he  had 
studied  as  a  young  man.  Sloane  was  yet  to  live  another  twelve 
years,  quietly  declining  into  extreme  old  age,  but  keeping  up  his 
interest  in  things  to  the  last.  He  was  in  his  mnety-third  year 
when  the  end  came. 

His  wiU  had  been  made  as  far  back  as  1739,  but  it  was  supple- 
mented and  modified  by  several  codicils  in  1749-51.  The  first 
disposition  of  his  collections  was  as  follows  : 

Whereas  [he  says]  from  my  youth  I  have  been  a  great  obseryer  and  admirer 
of  the  wonderful  power,  wisdom,  and  oontrivanoe  of  the  Almighty  God,  appear. 
ing  in  the  works  of  His  creation,  and  having  gathered  together  many  things  in 
my  own  traveb  and  yoyagee,  or  had  them  from  others.  .  .  .  Now,  desiring  very 
mach  that  these  things*  leading  many  ways  to  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
God,  the  confutation  of  atheism  and  its  consequences,  the  use  and  improvement 
of  physio  and  other  arts  and  sciences  and  benefit  of  mankind,  may  remain  together 
and  not  be  separated,  and  that  chiefly  in  and  about  the  City  of  London,  where 
I  have  acquired  most  of  my  estates  and  where  they  may  by  the  great  confluence 
of  people  be  of  most  use, 

he  instructs  his  executors  to  offer  his  museum  for  the  sum  of  £20,000, 
fixst  to  the  King ;  then,  on  his  refusal,  successively  to  the  Royal 
Society,  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  and  Madrid ;  and,  failing  these,  to  any  person  willing  to 
purchase;  and  as  a  last  resort,  to  dispose  of  the  collections  by 
auction. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  in  a  codicil  of  1749,  he  contemplated 
a  more  ambitious  scheme.  His  collections  were  now  to  be  kept 
together  in  their  entirety  in  his  manor-house  in  Chelsea.  They 
were  to  be  offered  to  the  King,  or  to  Parliament,  or,  failing  either, 
to  the  Academies  named  above,  at  the  same  price  as  before  (now 
stated  to  be  not  a  fourth  of  the  value),  and  they  were  to  be  vested 
for  public  use  in  a  body  of  some  fifty  trustees ;  and,  in  addition, 
about  thirty  visitors  were  named,  to  include  the  King,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  great  officers  of  State, 
with  other  persons,  to  have  a  controlling  power.  The  manor-house 
and  the  advowson  of  Chelsea  Church  were  also  to  be  vested  in  the 
fiame  trustees  '  for  preserving  and  continuing  my  said  collection 

41—2 
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01  muMiim  in  such  maimer  as  they  shall  tbink  most  likely  to 
answer  the  public  benefit  by  me  intended/  and  *  that  the  same  may 
be  rendered  as  nsefol  as  possible,  as  well  towards  satisfying  the 
desire  of  the  cnrioas,  as  for  the  improvement,  knowledge,  and 
information  of  all  persons.'  Bat  this  large  intention  had  to  yield 
to  natural  affection.  In  the  following  year  a  further  codicil  dis- 
poses of  the  manor-honse  in  fatvour  of  his  two  danghten ;  and  a 
final  codicil  of  1751  left  all  his  landed  property  between  them. 
The  elder,  Sarah,  was  married  to  George  Stanley,  of  PauItoDB,  in 
Hampshire;  the  younger,  Elisabeth,  was  the  wife  of  Chadei, 
second  Lord  Oadogan.  A  meie  accident  may  change  the  face  d 
nature.  Had  Sloane's  original  disposal  of  the  manor-house  hdd 
good,  the  British  Museum  might  now  have  been  standing  in  CShelflea; 
and,  while  the  names  of  Hans  and  Sloane  might  still  be  writ  laigo 
over  the  district,  the  name  of  Oadogan  would  probably  have  hm 
unknown. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  trustees  in  preparing  to  cany  oat  the 
directions  of  Sloane*s  will,  and  within  a  month  a  memorial  wbs 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  His  Majesty.  But  His  Majesty  was  not 
encouraging,  only  remarking  on  tiie  poverty  of  the  Ezcheqaeri 
and  an  appeal  to  Parliament  was  determined  on.  Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  one  of  the  trustees  and  no  very  sympathetic  one,  tells  ns 
something  about  the  first  meetings : 

Ton  wiU  Boaroe  gaen  [he  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Maim]  how  I  employ  my  tiiM 
CSiiefly  at  present  in  the  goazdianship  of  embryos  and  onokVwhalls.  Sir  Hani 
Sloane  is  dead,  and  has  made  me  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  moseam*  which  ii  to 
be  offered  for  twenty  thousand  pounds.  ...  He  Tallied  it  at  four-soore  tboaBHid 
pounds ;  and  so  would  anybody  who  lores  hippopotamuses,  shsrhs  with  one  ear,  sad 
spiders  as  big  as  geeee  I  Ton  may  believe  that  those  who  think  money  the  mort 
Taluable  of  all  curiosities  will  not  be  purchasers.  The  King  has  ezensed  himwl^ 
saying  that  he  did  not  belieye  that  there  are  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  tha 
lYeasury.  We  are  a  charming  wise  set»  all  philosof^ers,  botanistSy  antiquariaai, 
and  mathematioians ;  and  adjourned  our  first  meeting  because  Lord  Maoclesfinid!, 
our  chairman,  was  engaged  to  a  party  for  finding  out  the  longitude. 

The  proposal  for  the  purchase  fared  better  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  even  there  reluctance  was  shown  by  some,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  scheme  would  have  been  finally  rejected 
had  it  not  been  the  desire  of  the  Speaker,  Arthur  Onslow,  and  other 
members  of  the  House,  to  see  the  Ciottonian  Library  propedy 
housed  and  made  accessible  to  the  public,  and  to  add  to  ii  by 
purchase,  the  famous  collection  of  Haileian  Hanuscripts.  With 
this  view  Onslow  and  those  who  thought  with  him  supported  the 
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scheme  for  the  puiohase  of  the  Sloane  Museum,  and  to  combine  it 
with  the  two  collections  just  mentioned. 

The  Oottonian  libiaiy  was  the  creation  of  the  well-known 
antiquary,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  mainly  consisted  of  a  most 
valuable  collection  of    manuscripts  and   state-papers.     Cotton 
lived  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  through  that 
of  James  I.  and  into  the  early  years  of  Charles  I.,  dying  in  1631. 
His  closing  years  were  troubled  by  political  accusation ;  his  library, 
which  was  stored  in  his  house  in  Westminster,  was  sequestrated, 
and  he  was  refused  access  to  it.    Although  the  accusation  was  not 
pressed  home,  this  treatment  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  almost 
his  last  words  were :  *  Tell  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  the  rest  of  the 
Council  that  their  so  long  detaining  my  books  from  me  has  been 
the  cause  of  my  mortal  malady.'    It  was  in  the  time  of  his  grand- 
son. Sir  John  Cotton,  that  steps  were  taken  and  an  Act  passed  in 
1700  for  securing  the  Cottonian  Library  to  public  use,  while  it  was 
still  to  remain  in  Cotton  House.    But  this  arrangement  proved 
inconvenient,  and  in  the  end  the  library  was  removed  in  1712  to 
Essex  House  in  the  Strand,  where  it  remained  until  1730.    Then, 
in  an  evil  hour,  it  was  taken  back  to  Westminster  and  deposited, 
together  with  the  Royal  Library,  in  Ashbumham  House  in  Littie 
Dean's  Yard.    Here,  on  October  23,  1731,  a  fire  broke  out  which 
destroyed  or  damaged  a  large  portion  of  the  Cottonian  Library, 
and  did  some  injury  to  the  Royal  manuscripts.    The  two  collections 
were  then  removed  for  safety,  first  to  the  New  Dormitory  and  after- 
wards to  the   Old   Dormitory  of   Westminster  School,  there  to 
remain  for  many  years  to  come ;  for,  although  there  was  much 
talk  of  raising  a  bidlding  spedaUy  to  receive  the  Cottonian  Library, 
and  even  though  a  certain  public-spirited  Major  Arthur  Edwards 
bequeathed  a  sum  of  £7,000  towards  this  object,  there  was  no 
practical  result.    Well  might  Speaker  Onslow  feel  that  this  state 
of  things  was  a  scandal,  and  urge  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
the  propriety  of  amendment. 

The  Harleian  Collection  which  Speaker  Onslow  desired  to  com- 
bine with  the  Cottonian  Library  and  the  Sloane  Museum  was  the 
coUection  of  manuscripts  which  had  been  gathered  together  princi- 
pally by  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  statesman  whose 
career  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  Queen  Anne,  and  which 
was  completed  by  his  son  Edward,  the  second  earl.  Robert  Harley 
began  his  purchases  in  1705,  and  by  the  year  1721  he  had  brought 
together  a  great  library  botii  of  books  and  manuscripts.    His  son 
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continued  to  add  to  the  coUectionB,  but  on  his  deatJi,  in  1741»  the 
coins  and  medals  and  portraits  and  miscellaneous  coiiomties  were 
sold,  and  the  library  of  50,000  printed  books  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  bookseller.  But  the  collection  of  more  than  7,000 
manuscripts,  besides  charters  and  rolls,  fortunately  remained. 

To  return  to  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
consideration  of  the  scheme  of  the  Sloane  purchase  had  been 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  on  April  6  lesdn- 
tions  were  reported : 

That  the  museiim  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  pablic»  m  of 
a  much  greater  intrixiaic  value  than  the  sum  of  20,0001.,  by  him  required  to  be  paid 
for  the  same. 

That  the  sum  of  £20,000  be  paid  to  the  azeonton  of  Sir  Hans  Sloaiie  lor  the 
said  mufleum,  to  be  kept  entire  and  maintained  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
public. 

That  a  proper  repositoiy  be  prorided  for  the  better  reoeption  and  more  coo- 
Tenient  use  of  the  Cottonian  library,  and  of  any  additions  that  may  be  made 
thereto. 

That  the  sum  of  £7,000  bequeathed  by  the  last  will  of  Arthur  Edwards,  esquire, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Cotton  library,  be  applied  either  towards  prtmding  sndi 
repositoiy  or  towards  purchasing  additions  to  be  made  to  the  said  fifafaiy,  agree- 
ably to  the  directions  of  the  said  will 

That  the  Harleian  Collection  of  MSS.  would  be  a  proper  addition  to  be  made 
to  the  said  library. 

That  the  sum  of  £10,000  be  paid  for  the  said  collection  of  MSS. 

That  the  sum  of  £20,000,  together  with  such  further  sums  as  shall  be  neee—aiy 
for  the  several  purposes  aforesaid,  be  raised  by  way  of  lottery  for  a  sum  not  ezoeed- 
ing  £700,000 ;  and,  if  any  surplus  shall  remain,  that  the  same  be  applied  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  as  shall  be  directed  by  Ftoliament. 


These  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  a  Bill 
prepared  and  passed  through  the  usual  stages.     It  received  the 
Rojal  assent  on  June  7,  1753. 

The  Act  thus  passed,  'for  the  purehase  of  the  museum  or 
collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of 
manuscripts,  and  for  providing  one  general  repository  for  the 
better  reception  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  said  collections, 
and  of  the  Cottonian  Library  and  of  the  additions  thereto,'  after 
providing  for  the  purchases  and  incorporation  of  the  ooUectioDS, 
appointed  a  large  body  of  trustees,  chosen  very  much  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  will.  These  trustees,  '  for  putting 
this  Act  in  execution,'  were  to  be  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(who,  on  account  of  special  duties  assigned  to  them,  have  always 
been  described  as  the  principal  trustees) ;  the  great  Offioeis  of 
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State ;  the  Fresidents  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  ;  and  six  lepresentatives  of  the  Sloane,  the  Cotton,  and 
the  Harley  families,  two  for  each.  The  total  number  was  twenty- 
six.  Further,  this  body  was  to  *  elect  and  nominate  fifteen  other 
persons  to  be  associated  to  them  in  the  execution  of  the  trusts,' 
and  to  remain  trustees  for  Ufe.  Thus  the  total  number  of  trustees 
as  first  constituted  was  forty-one.  Subsequent  changes  have 
caused  the  number  to  vary ;  it  is  now  forty-nine. 

The  trustees  were  declared  to  be  '  a  body  politic  and  corporate 
in  deed  and  name,  and  have  succession  for  ever,  by  the  name  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum ; '  and  in  them  were  vested 
the  repository  and  the  collections, 

upon  this  trust  and  oonfidenoe,  neyertheless,  that  a  free  access  to  the  said  genera 
repository  and  to  the  collections  therein  contained  shall  be  given  to  all  studious 
and  curious  persons,  at  such  times  and  in  such  maimer  and  under  such  regula- 
tions for  inspecting  and  consulting  the  said  collections  as  by  the  trustees  or  the 
znajor  part  of  them  in  any  general  meeting  assembled  shall  be  limited  for  that 
purpose. 

We  now  turn  to  the  method  whereby  the  means  were  to  be 
provided  for  giving  effect  to  the  Act  of  Incorporation.  In  1753 
a  lottery  was  not  regarded  as  so  immoral  a  transaction  as  it  has 
come  to  be  considered  (at  least  officially)  in  our  own  day.  Yet 
even  then  the  idea  of  starting  so  dignified  an  establishment  as  a 
national  museum  by  means  of  a  sporting  venture  appears  to  have 
struck  some  as  questionable.  Speaker  Onslow  was  constrained 
to  declare  that  he  was  against  lotteries  in  principle ;  but  he  made 
an  exception  for  ^this  laudable  occasion.'  Although  a  sum  of 
£700,000  had  been  named  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee, 
a  much  smaller  amount  was  deemed  adequate.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  £300,000  was  to  be  raised  by  lottery ;  two-thirds  of 
the  sum,  that  is  £200,000,  was  to  be  distributed  in  prizes,  the 
*  fortunate  tickets '  ranging  in  value  from  £10  to  £10,000 ;  and,  after 
defraying  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  working  of  the  lottery, 
the  balance  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees.  More  than 
half  of  the  text  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  British  Museum 
is  occupied  by  the  regulations  for  the  lottery. 

The  money  appropriated  by  the  Act  to  the  use  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  was  to  be  applied,  firstly,  to  the  payment  of 
the  £20,000  for  the  Sloane  Museum  and  of  the  £10,000  for  the 
Harleian  MSS. ;  next  to  the  provision  of  the  general  repository  and 
its  fittings ;  and  lastly,  the  sum  of  £30,000  was  to  be  invested  in  the 
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public  funds  as  an  endowment  for  oanying  on  the  administtation 
of  the  museum.  The  fact  that  the  modest  income  to  be  deriTed 
from  an  investment  of  £30,000  in  consols  was  to  suffice  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  museum  is  proof  enough  that  Parlia- 
ment in  1763  had  very  vague  ideas  on  the  subject.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  trustees  had  to  petition  Parliament  from  time  to 
time  for  an  augmentation  of  their  resources ;  and  as  years  went  on, 
the  petition  became,  at  length,  an  annual  event.  At  the  present 
day  the  custom  b  still  observed,  and  a  petition  from  the  Trosteei 
of  the  British  Museum  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  preliminan 
to  the  passing  of  the  British  Museum  vote. 

The  net  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lottery  which  was  handei 
over  to  the  trustees  was  i^6,194  8s.  2d.  Their  first  business  wu 
to  pay  o£E  their  debts  ;  their  next  was  to  seek  for  a  general  reposi- 
tory,  or  for  a  suitable  site  for  building  one.  They  soon  had  tw3 
proposals  before  them.  The  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  Sir  Edwail 
Montagu  offered  Montagu  House  in  Bloomsbury  for  the  som  of 
£10,000 ;  Charles  Sheffield  offered  Buckingham  House,  '  with  the 
gardens  and  field,'  in  Westminster  for  £30,000.  The  choice  ms 
decided  at  a  meeting  on  April  3,  1754.  The  offer  of  Buckingham 
House  was  without  hesitation  rejected  on  account  of  ^  the  greatneBS 
of  the  sum  demanded  for  it,'  tiie  inconvenience  of  the  sitnaticm, 
and  other  circumstances.  Thus  the  British  Museum  was  not  to 
stand  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Buckingham  Palace.  Bnt^ 
before  deciding  upon  Montagu  House,  the  trustees  had  to  consider 
another  scheme  which  had  been  meanwhile  put  forward.  This 
was  to  build  a  museum  in  Old  Palace  Yard  as  part  of  a  plan  for 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  and  other  public  offices.  This  building, 
however,  was  estimated  to  cost  from  £50,000  to  £60,000,  and  tk 
idea  was  abandoned.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  the  Banqueting 
Hall  in  Whitehall  was  considered,  although  no  formal  proposal 
was  made.  At  length  it  was  resolved  *  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
Montagu  House  and  the  freehold  ground  thereto  belonging,  for 
the  general  repository  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  terms  of  the 
offer  of  £10,000.' 

To  describe  how  Montagu  House  came  into  existence,  we  must 
go  back  for  a  moment  to  an  earlier  time.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  northern  side 
of  Bloomsbury  Square  (then  caQed  Southampton  Square)  was 
occupied  by  Southampton  House,  which  with  the  adjoining  land 
was  then  held,  as  of  the  manor  of  Bloomsbury,  by  Thomas 
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Wrioihesleyy  fourth  and  last  Earl  of  Southampton,  an  old  cavalier, 
who  was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer  at  the  Restoration.  By  his 
first  marriage  he  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  Bachel, 
who  married  first  Francis  Vaughan,  Lord  Vaughan,  and  after  his 
death  in  1667  took  as  her  second  husband,  in  1669,  William  Russell 
(known  in  history  as  Lord  William  Russell)  son  of  William,  Earl, 
and  afterwards  Duke,  of  Bedford.  By  a  second  marriage  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  had  another  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married 
first  Joscelyn,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  secondly,  in  1671, 
Ralph  Montagu,  afterwards  Duke  of  Montagu.  The  two  sisters 
thus  are  brought  into  our  story :  Rachel,  as  the  heiress  who  inherited 
the  plot  of  ground  on  which  Montagu  House  was  to  be  built,  and 
Elizabeth  as  the  wife  of  the  man  who  was  to  build  it. 

Ralph  Montagu,  who  is  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  Charles 
iL's  reign  on  account  of  his  embassies  to  France,  was  the  son  of 
the  third  Baron  Montagu,  of  Boughton,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1683.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  created,  in  1689,  "^^ount 
Monthermer  and  Earl  of  Montagu,  and  in  1706  Duke  of  Montagu* 
His  connection  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Wriothesley  naturally 
influenced  his  choice  when,  in  1676,  he  looked  round  for  a  site  on 
which  to  build  a  family  mansion  for  himself.  At  this  time  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  was  dead,  and  his  daughter  Rachel  had  come 
into  possession  of  the  particular  piece  of  land  which  Montagu 
selected.  The  old  plans  show  Southampton  House  standing  on 
the  'Long  Field'  with  its  garden  lying  northward,  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  bastioned  fortress,  which  Evelyn  describes  as  '  a  naked 
garden,  but  with  good  air.'  Flanking  the  *  Long  Field '  on  the 
west  was  ^Baber's  Field,'  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Great  Russell  Street.  On  June  19,  1676,  William  Russell  and  his 
wife,  Rachel  Lady  Vaughan  (she  kept  the  title  of  her  first  marriage), 
conveyed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Ralph  Montagu,  esquire, 
Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sum  of  £2,610,  *  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  lying  in 
a  field  conmionly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Baber's  Field, 
containing  by  admeasurement  seven  acres  and  twenty  perches.' 
Montagu  undertook  *  to  erect  and  new  build  one  f  aire  and  large 
messuage  and  dwelling-house,  fit  for  him  and  his  family  to  inhabit,' 
and  it  was  the  intention  that  the  new  mansion  and  its  garden 
should  range  with  Southampton  House  and  its  garden.  No  time 
was  lost  in  beginning  the  building ;  in  fact,  even  before  the  con- 
veyance of  the  land,  Montagu  had  busied  himself  about  the  plana. 
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On  February  11,  1675,  Lady  NorUxumberland  (his  ifife)  writes 

thus  to  her  sister  Rachel : 

My  aerrioe,  pcay,  to  your  good  aum  p^lUiam  RuoBdl].  Mr.  Mootega  m  a 
homble  aerwit  to  yoa  both.  If  our  honae  irant  up  aa  fast  as  we  haye  modeb 
made,  we  should  be  in  it  before  yon  get  to  yours,  for  we  haye  no  less  than  three 
that  are  big  enongh  for  Miss  Ann  [her  little  daughter]  to  walk  in.  I  kmg  till  the 
writings  are  done,  that  it  may  be  begun,  proposing  the  spending  of  many  a 
pleasant  hour  in  it 

The  house,  once  begun,  was  rapidly  finished.  In  Hay  1676 
Evelyn  *  went  to  see  Mr.  Montagu's  new  palace  near  Bloomsbury, 
built  by  Mr.  [Robert]  Hooke  of  our  [Royal]  Society,  after  Ae 
French  manner.'  And,  again,  in  November  1679  he  was  there  and 
found  it  *  most  nobly  furnished,  and  a  fine,  but  too  much  exposed 
garden.'    In  1683  he  describes  it  more  fully  as 

a  stately  and  handsome  palace.  Signor  Vemo*s  fresco  paintings,  especiany  ths 
funeral  pile  of  Dido,  on  the  staircase ;  the  labours  of  Hercules,  fig^t  with  the 
Omtauis,  effeminacy  with  Beianira,  and  apotheosis  or  reoeption  among  the  god^ 
on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  great  room  above,  I  think  exceeds  anything  he  ha 
yet  done  both  for  design,  colouring,  and  exuberance  of  invention.  The  gardoi 
is  large  and  in  good  air,  but  the  fronts  of  the  house  not  answerable  to  the  inside. 
The  court  at  entiy  and  wings  for  offices  seem  too  near  the  street,  and  that  so 
very  narrow  and  meanly  built  that  the  corridor  is  not  in  jnoportion  to  the  rest 
to  hide  the  court  from  being  overlooked  by  neighbours ;  all  which  might  have 
been  prevented  had  they  placed  the  house  further  into  the  ground,  of  which 
there  was  enough  to  spare. 

Evelyn's  criticism  is  just.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  present 
front  of  the  British  Museum,  which  runs  on  the  line  of  the  front  of 
Montagu  House,  would  have  had  a  finer  appearance  if  it  had  been 
placed  further  back  from  the  street. 

Montagu's  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Wriothesley,  Countess  of  North- 
umberland, died  in  1690.  Two  years  afterwards  he  married 
Elizabeth,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Albemarle  : '  the  mad  Dncheas.' 
This  is  the  lady  whom  we  have  met  before,  and  have  seen  accom- 
panying her  first  husband  to  Jamaica,  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  th^ 
train.  It  is  said  that  after  the  death  uf  Albemarle  she  was  determined 
to  give  her  hand  to  nobody  but  a  sovereign  prince.  Accordingly 
Montagu  wooed  and  won  her  as  Emperor  of  China ;  and  to  the 
day  of  her  death,  which  did  not  take  place  till  1734,  she  was  served 
on  the  knee  as  a  sovereign.    Montagu  himself  died  in  1709. 

Montagu's  fine  house  stood  only  ten  years.  On  the  night  of 
January  19-20,  1686,  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  We  turn  again 
to  Evelyn : 

This  night  was  burnt  to  the  ground  my  Lord  Montagu's  palace  in  Bloomsbuiy, 
than  which,  for  painting  and  furniture,  there  was  nothing  more  glcvious  in  England. 
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This  happened  by  the  negligeQoe  of  «  servant  airing,  as  they  call  it,  some  of  the 
goods  by  the  fire  in  a  moist  season ;  indeed,  so  wet  and  mild  a  season  had  soaroe 
been  seen  in  man's  memory. 

On  that  night  also  Lady  Bacliel  Russell  lay  in  Southampton 
House. 

If  yon  have  heard  [she  Tmtes  to  a  friend]  of  the  dismal  accident  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, you  win  easily  believe  Tuesday  night  was  not  a  quiet  one  with  us. 
About  one  o'clock  in  the  night  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  Square,  so  little 
Qidinaxy,  I  called  up  a  servant  and  sent  her  down  to  learn  the  occasion.  She 
brought  up  a  very  sad  one  that  Montagu  House  was  on  fire ;  and  it  was  so  indeed  ; 
it  burned  with  so  great  violence  the  whole  house  was  consumed  by  five  o'clock. 
The  wind  blew  strong  this  way,  so  that  we  lay  under  fire  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
the  sparks  and  flames  continually  covering  the  house  and  filling  the  court. 

Montagu  is  said  to  have  lost  £46,000  by  the  disaster,  whicli  was 
the  more  provoking  as  at  the  time  the  house  was  in  other  hands, 
having  been  let  or  lent  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  But  the  owner 
was  not  disheartened.  He  forthwith  set  about  building  a  new 
house,  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  one  which  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  although  Walpole,  in  his  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  gives  a 
qualified  approval  ('what  it  wants  in  grace  and  beauty  is  com- 
pensated by  the  spaciousness  and  magnificence  of  the  apartments '), 
the  second  Montagu  House  is  generally  described  in  books  of  the 
time  as  the  finest  private  house  in  London.  It  was  particularly 
noted  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  with  paintings  by 
artists  who  were  specially  brought  from  France  by  Montagu. 
This  was  the  house  which  the  trustees  purchased  in  1753,  and  which 
was  to  serve  as  their  general  repository  for  the  better  part  of  a 
century.  We  may  quote  a  description  of  the  building  as  it  appeared 
in  1825 : 

The  structure  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
IB  constructed  on  the  usual  plan  of  hotels  of  the  French  nobility  at  Paris,  con- 
sistfaig  of  a  series  of  buildings  surrounding  a  quadrangular  court.  Towards  the 
street  is  a  high  brick  wall  extending  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  which  is  by  an 
arched  doorway  having  above  it  an  octangular  turret  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 
At  each  extremity  of  the  wall  is  a  square  turret.  On  the  inside  a  colonnade 
with  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  front.  The  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  connecting  the  colonnade  with  the  house  itself, 
consist  of  subordinate  buildings  for  offices,  &c.  In  the  middle  of  both  these 
lateral  buildings,  or  wings,  is  a  doorway,  with  Ionic  pilasters  on  each  side  and  a 
plain  pediment  above.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  stands  the  principal 
edifice,  which,  like  the  subordinate  portions,  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  quoins. 
It  is  168  feet  in  length,  and  its  height  is  fifty-seven  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cornice. 
The  entrance  to  this  part  of  the  building  is  by  a  flight  of  thirteen  steps  leading 
to  a  plain  square  doorway. 

The  main  building  of  Montagu  House  occupied  practically  the 
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space  now  coveied  by  the  southern  galleries  of  the  present  museum, 
and  the  line  of  the  wall  which  separated  the  f oiecouit  from  the 
street  is  now  represented  by  the  modem  massive  railuigg« 

The  garden  lying  to  the  north  of  the  house  was  laid  out  in  the 
style  of  the  time  in  large  grass  plots  and  gravelled  paths,  with  a 
raised  terrace  skirting  the  three  sides,  north,  west,  and  east,  and  it 
was  ornamented  with  pieces  of  sculpture.  On  this  garden  spsoe 
now  stand  the  eastern,  western,  and  northern  galleries  of  Hie 
British  Museum,  enclosing  the  great  circular  reading-room  in  the 
centre. 

The  conveyance  of  Montagu  House  (or  Montague  House,  as  it 
came  to  be  spelt)  to  the  trustees  was  not  completed  until  Apnl 
1755 ;  but  they  had  partially  entered  into  possession  as  early  u 
April  1754,  when  they  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  house.  The 
price  which  they  had  agreed  for,  £10,000,  did  not  appear  unreason- 
able. But  the  house,  though  substantial,  proved  to  be  costly. 
It  had  stood  empty  for  some  time,  and  had  fallen  into  disrepair. 
The  surveyors'  estimates  for  putting  it  in  order  and  adapting  it  to 
the  purposes  of  a  museum  amounted  to  as  much  as  £7,600.  This 
was  more  than  the  trustees  were  prepared  to  face,  and  a  modified 
estimate  under  £4,000  was  substituted.  But  the  reckoning  M 
far  short  of  the  mark.  In  1756  more  than  £3,000  was  spent  in 
repairs,  and  in  the  two  following  years  the  sums  of  £3,196  and 
£4,554  were  laid  out.  Thus,  even  before  the  museum  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  more  money  had  been  spent  in  the  servioe  of 
repairs  and  fittings  than  had  been  paid  for  the  purchase  of  Montagu 
House.  By  the  irony  of  fate,  the  one  part  of  the  structure  which 
was  first  condemned,  viz.  *'  The  Turret,'  that  is,  the  turret  and 
cupola  over  the  gateway,  which,  *  being  impossible  to  be  repaired,* 
was  to  be  removed,  was  that  which  stood  longest ;  in  the  course  of 
the  many  changes  which  ended  in  the  total  demolition  of  Montagu 
House,  '  The  Turret '  was  the  very  last  part  of  the  old  buildingto 
be  pulled  down,  nearly  a  century  after  its  condemnation. 

Being  at  length  in  possession  of  their  house,  the  trustees  lost 
no  time  in  removing  into  it  the  various  coUections  assigned  to 
them.  The  Harleian  MSS.  were  brought  in  during  May  and  June 
of  1755 ;  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Library  and  the  Cottonian  Collection 
followed,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Sloane  Museum  was  safety 
housed.  Chekea  manor-house  was  then  surrendered  to  Sir  Hans's 
heirs.  But  another  collection  of  great  interest  and  value  was  now 
to  be  added.     This  was  the  Royal  library  of  manuscripts  and 
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printed  books,  in  all  raiher  more  tban  twelve  thousand  volumes. 
On  June  17, 1767, 

Niofaolas  Hudiiige,  Eaq.  [a  trustee],  infonned  the  trostees  that  he  was  directed 
by  aathority  to  aoqnaint  the  Oorporation  that  Hk  Hajesty  had  been  graoionsly 
pfeeaed  to  give  ocdera  for  a  Bill  to  be  prepared  for  hie  Royal  aignatore,  to  be  paaaed 
under  the  Great  Seal,  for  a  donation  to  the  Troateea  of  the  Britiah  Mnaetim  of  all 
that  hia  Royal  library,  or  librariea,  with  the  appnrtenanoea  wfaataoever ,  now  depoeited 
in  the  Old  Dormitoiy  at  Weatminater.  And  also  a  grant  of  the  aum  of  £300  per 
anniim,  payable  to  thia  oorporation  quarterly,  the  firat  payment  to  oommenoe 
on  the  death  or  other  ayoidanoe  or  determination  of  the  present  librarian,  CLaadiaa 
Amyand,  Eaq. 

The  preamble  to  the  deed  of  gift  expresses  handsomely  the 
motives  of  the  Boyal  munificence : 

Whereaa  the  library  formerly  deposited  in  our  palaoe  at  Saint  James's  was 
begmi  by  onr  Royal  Predeoesaor  King  James  the  Firsts  and  enriched  with  the 
noble  and  well-choaen  coUeotions,  both  printed  and  mannaoript,  of  John  Lord 
Lomley  and  Heniy  FitaAlan,  Earl  of  Arondel,  and  of  laaac  Caaaubon,  and  with 
the  invahiable  Alexandrian  Mannaoript  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  brought 
OT«r  to  Kngland  by  Sir  Thomaa  Roe,  Embaaaador  of  Oonatantinople,  aa  a  present 
from  Pyril  Looazis,  the  Patriaroh  of  that  city,  to  our  Royal  Predeoessor  King 
Charles  the  First ;  and  whereas  our  said  Library  hath  for  many  years  past  been 
plaoed  in  the  Old  Dormitory  at  Westminster,  without  due  convenience  for  the 
oustody  thereof  or  the  resort  of  inquiaitive  and  learned  men ;  and  whereaa,  We, 
knowing  that  the  encouragement  of  all  arta  and  the  advancement  of  science  con- 
atitate  one  eaaential  part  of  the  true  wiadom  and  greatneaa  of  a  king,  are  willing 
to  distinguiah  by  marks  of  our  Royal  favour  aocietiea  eatablished  for  auch  excellent 
puzpoaea,  and  are  desirous  that  our  said  Library  ahould  not  only  be  made  useful 
to  the  preaent  timea,  but  be  preaerved  and  tranamitted  for  the  good  of  posterity 
under  the  oare  of  pubHo  trustees  and  aubject  to  proper  ordera  and  regulations,  &c. 

The  Boyal  grant  passed  the  Qieat  Seal  on  August  6, 1757 ;  the 
libiaiy  was  taken  over  on  September  22  ;  its  removal  to  Montagu 
House  commenced  on  the  next  day;  and  on  November  12  its 
deposit  was  formally  reported.  As  stated  above,  the  reversion  of 
the  librarian's  salary  of  £300  a  year  accompanied  the  gift.  Seven- 
teen years  later,  in  1774,  the  trustees  came  into  possession  of  it, 
and  enjoyed  it  until  the  year  1816,  when,  on  the  rearrangement  of 
the  Gvil  List,  the  payment  was  discontinued.  From  this  source 
the  museum  received  in  all  nearly  £10,600. 

Having  housed  the  collections,  the  trustees  next  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  creation  of  an  establishment  to  take  charge  of 
them.  The  trustees'  income  at  the  beginning  of  1766  was  estimated 
to  amount  to  £1,320,  being  the  interest  on  a  capital  sum  of  £44,000, 
which  remained  to  them  out  of  their  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
lottery  after  paying  their  debts.    ^  In  order  to  make  the  state  of 
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ike  officeis  and  servantB  and  their  respective  allowanoes  eonmtont 
with  the  said  annual  income/  it  is  recorded  that  ^  the  committoe 
have  endeavoured  to  reduce  tiie  number  of  them  as  low  as  poasible, 
and  to  settle  their  said  allowances  in  the  most  frugal  mannftr,*- 
Frugal  the  settlement  certainly  was.  The  principal  librarian,  die 
chief  officer,  whose  appointment  was  specially  provided  for  in  tiie 
Act  of  Incorporation,  was  to  have  a  salary  of  £200 ;  and  there  were 
to  be  three  under-librarians,  each  with  £100  a  year,  and  tiiree 
assistants,  each  with  £50.  Thus,  the  library  staff  was  to  cost 
£660  a  year ;  and  the  wages  of  servants  and  cost  of  maintenanoe 
would  raise  the  annual  expenditure  to  £1,241  U.  7c2.,  and  *  there 
will  remain  a  surplus  of  £78  IBs.  6d.  for  the  keeping  of  the  garden 
and  other  expenses  not  yet  thought  of.'  But  then  it  was  found 
that  two  very  necessary  officers  had  not  been  provided  in  the  above 
frugal  scheme — a  receiver  and  expenditor,  or,  as  he  would  now  be 
called,  an  accounting  officer ;  and  a  secretary.  But  whence  was 
the  money  to  come  for  their  salaries  ?  The  solution  was  ingenious. 
The  salaiy  of  the  principal  Ubrarian  was  reduced  to  £160,  and  he 
was  to  be  appointed  also  receiver  and  expenditor  with  £40  a  year, 
and  the  pay  of  the  three  imder-librarians  was  to  be  reduced  to 
£80,  and  each  in  turn  was  to  act  as  secretary  and  to  receive  £20  for 
the  service.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  these  poor  gentlemen 
were  to  be  allowed  coals  and  candles. 

For  the  next  two  years  this  small  staff  was  busied  in  getting  the 
collections  into  order ;  and,  while  preparations  were  in  progresB 
within  the  building,  we  may  turn  to  the  garden  and  see  how  that 
fine  open  space  was  being  disposed  of.  In  the  days  of  the  MontagoBt 
it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  laid  out  in  grass  plots  and  gravd 
walks,  with  a  raised  terrace  skirting  its  boundaries.  Now  it  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  neglect.  It  must  have  become  UteraUy  honey- 
combed with  anthills,  which  were  '  cut  and  carried  away '  at  a 
cost  of  two  shillings  the  hundred.  Work  was  pushed  on,  and  by 
the  end  of  1755  '  the  whole  garden  has  been  mowed,  weeded,  and 
cleared  of  anthills ;  the  gravel  walks  and  borders  restored ;  tiie 
slopes  made  less  steep,  and  together  with  the  borders  [Wanted.' 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year  the  garden  was 

now  in  great  forwardnees  and  may  be  oonsidered  as  a  TaluaUe  part  of  the  Bfitai 
Museum,  being  weU  stocked  with  exotio  plants,  many  of  them  presented  by  ths 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Mr.  Attomey-Oeneral,  Philip  Carteret  VTebb,  Esq.,  Mr.  Wateon, 
and  Mr.  GoUinson;  the  expenses  of  planting  and  restoring  of  niiioh,  Bhmdy 
paid,  amount  to  £205  ie«.8d.;  and  there  ia  still  doe  the  farther  sum  of  £89  18&  2li 
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By  the  beginning  of  1757  the  garden  was  in  order,  and  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood  seem  to  have  been  allowed  occasional  admission ; 
bnt  there  were  roles 

that  no  persons  be  admitted  into  the  garden  except  by  particular  leave  of  the 
oommittee,  unless  they  are  accompanied  during  their  continuance  therein  by  a 
trustee,  by  a  lady  of  the  trustee,  or  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum ;  and 
that  they  be  desired  not  to  tread  upon  the  flower-beds  nor  otherwise  injure  the 
plants.  That  no  plants  or  flowers  be  gathered,  but  by  leave  of  the  committee 
for  medical  purposes  or  as  specimens  for  such  studious  and  curious  persons  as  may 
be  desirous  of  increasing  their  botanical  knowledge.  That  no  dogs  be  admitted 
into  the  garden. 

The  garden  has  vanished,  no  studious  and  curious  person  now 
gathers  plants  or  flowers  to  increase  his  botanical  knowledge ; 
but  the  ban  against  the  errant  dog  is  yet  in  force,  and  an  occasional 
dog-hunt  in  the  courtyard  still  enlivens  the  monotonous  existence 
of  the  gatekeeper. 

Early  in  1758  the  collections  were  so  far  arranged  in  the  building 
that  the  trustees  ventured  to  allow  the  admission  of  parties  to  a 
'  transient  view  of  the  museum,'  although  it  was  not  yet  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  opened  generally  to  the  pubUc.  But  as  the  parties  were 
only  admitted  by  ticket,  and  had  to  be  personally  conducted  by 
the  officers  through  the  galleries,  the  numbers  were  limited  to  the 
scantiest  proportions.  Even  after  the  opening  of  the  museum, 
the  clumsy  system  of  admission  by  tickets  was  continued  for  many 
years :  free  admission  was  not  allowed  until  the  year  1810 ;  and  it 
was  as  late  as  the  year  1879  that  the  galleries  were  opened  to  the 
pubUc  on  every  week-day.  At  first  there  was  a  certain  timidity 
and  shyness  on  the  part,  at  least,  of  some  of  the  trustees  ;  they  were 
afraid  of  trusting  the  public.  There  is  still  in  existence  a  memo- 
randum of  *  objections  to  the  appointing  public  days  for  admitting 
all  persons  to  see  the  museum  without  distinction,'  drawn  up  by  a 
certain  trustee  who  was  by  no  means  a  foolish  person. 

General  liberty  [he  says]  allowed  to  ordinary  people  of  all  ranks  and  denomina- 
tions, IB  not  to  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  many  irregularities  will  be  committed 
that  cannot  be  prevented  by  a  few  librarians,  who  will  soon  be  insulted  by  such 
people,  if  they  offer  to  control  or  contradict  them ;  and  any  rules  or  directions 
given  to  the  librarians  to  keep  such  visitors  in  order  will  by  them  be  treated  only 
with  contempt  and  set  at  nought.  And,  if  any  such  people  should  be  in  liquor 
and  misbehave,  they  are  rarely  without  their  accomplices,  and  may  be  joined  by 
others  who,  out  of  an  idle  vanity  in  asserting  what  they  call  their  liberty,  will 
side  with  them  and  promote  mischiefs  that  are  more  easily  to  be  suspected  than 
foreseen  or  prevented.  If  public  days  should  be  allowed,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  trustees  to  have  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  themselves  attending  with 
at  least  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  ten  constables  of  the  Division  of  Bloomsbuxy  s 
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tadt  htndem  this,  these  oiTil  oiBoon  ahonld  be  sapported  by  a  giuurd,  tneh  an  ooe 
as  vmaJty  stteods  at  tlie  Play-house ;  and,  erea  after  aU  this,  many  seoidBntB 
most  and  will  happen. 

And  00  on,  all  veiy  amusing,  and  veiy  ridiooIouB. 

The  BritiBh  Museum  was  officially  opened  on  Jannaiy  15, 1769. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  said  abont  the  fiist  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum — a  modest  contrast  to  the  reading- 
room  of  our  days  with  its  hundreds  of  readers.  The  'comer 
room  No.  90  in  the  base  storey '  was  selected — a  jdeasant  room 
opening  into  the  garden ;  it  was  furnished  with  '  a  proper  WBiDBcofc 
table  covered  with  green  baize,'  and  with  twenty  chairs.  Dnring 
the  first  year,  1759,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  readea  od 
the  register;  and  among  early  names  are  those  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  David  Hume,  Thomas  Gray,  and  Dr.  Samuel  JohnsoD. 
The  poet  Gray,  who  was  admitted  on  July  20, 1759,  for  two  months, 
has  left  us  the  first  description  of  the  room : 

I  am  just  settled  in  my  new  habitatian  in  Soathampton  Row ;  and,  thoof^  1 
solitsiy  and  dispirited  oreatare,  not  miqiiiet,  nor  whoHy  onplesasnt  to  i^ynK. 
The  moseom  will  be  my  ohief  amnsement.  I  this  day  psased  thzoog^  the  jmi 
of  a  great  leviathan  that  lay  in  my  way  into  the  belly  of  Dr.  Templeman*  sapenn* 
teodent  of  the  reading-room,  who  ooogratolated  himself  on  the  si^t  of  so  modi 
good  company.  We  were :  a  man  that  writes  for  Lord  Royatoo,  a  msn  ^ 
writes  for  Br.  Burton  of  York,  a  third  that  writes  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany  or 
Br.  Pooook,  for  he  speaks  the  woBst  English  I  ever  heard ;  Dr.  Stokoley,  viM) 
writes  for  himself,  the  very  worst  person  he  oonld  write  for ;  and  I,  who  00}^ 
read  to  know  if  there  were  anything  worth  writing,  and  that  not  without  aom 
difficnlty.  I  find  that  they  printed  1,000  oopies  of  the  Harkiaa  Oatalogae  aed 
have  sold  foar  soore ;  that  they  have  £900ayear  income,  and  spend  £1,300;  tad 
that  they  are  building  apartments  for  the under-keepers ;  sol  expect  in  winter  to 
see  the  collection  advertised  and  set  to  aaction. 

The  auction  has  not  yet  come  off.  When  it  does  come  0^ 
what  will  *  the  collection '  realize  ? 

E.  Maunde  Thoicpsoh. 
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War  Office  Fonn,  No.  220. 

Depaty-Adjatant-General's  Offices, 

Royal  Artillery,  Woolwich. 

August  16, 1856. 

General  Order. 


Sergeant  Cornoay,  of  0  Field  Battery,  R.A,,  landed  ai  Va/ma 
with  his  battery,  and  was  present  in  every  action  dwrimg  the  whole 
of  the  Crimean  campaign.  At  the  hatde  of  Inkerman  he  is 
mentioned  far  very  gallant  conduct  by  Major  Boothby,  R.A.,  and 
Captava  Henry,  R.A.,  the  latter  of  whom  he  rescued  from  the 
erurniy  when  severely  wovmded.  Sergeami  Conway  is  in  possession 
of  the  English  war  m^dal  ami  clasps  for  Alma,  BcdacLava, 
Inkerman,,  and  Sebastopol,  together  with  the  Tu/rhish  wa/r  Tnedal 
for  services  with  the  Ottoman  troops.  For  the  rescuing  of 
Captann  Henry,  Conway  received  the  French  gold  war  medal, 
*  Powr  vaieur  et  discipline,'  granted  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Lord  Baglcm  mentioned  the  name  of 
Conway  in  a  special  despatch,  and  by  her  Majesty's  covimavd 
it  was  forwarded  to  the  Horse  Guards. 

And  now,  day  and  night,  year  in,  year  out,  Sergeant  Conway 

lies,  or  sits  rather,  at  an  angle  of  45^  ;  his  knees  drawn  up  under 

him  much  like  a  fakir's,  never  to  be  unflexed  again ;  his  hands 

twisted  and  gnarled  into  the  semblance  of  the  roots  of  some  ancient 

thorn  tree.    Over  the  stump  of  this  most  vaUant  Irishman  (all  that 

is  left  of  the  5  ft.  10  in.  which  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  year  1848 

enlisted  in  the  Artillery)  rises  the  fearless  head,  peering  at  you  with 

its  upstanding  white  hair  not  unlike  the  grenade  on  a  guardsman's 

collar;  peering  out  at  you  over  the  bent  knees  as  though  they 

^^rmed  the  embrasure  of    the    '  Slaughter-house,'   that  famous 

;ht-gun  battery  whence  the  Sergeant  so  often  directed  the  fire 

the  right  attack  on  the  opposing  Malakoff.    Night  after  night, 

[  through  the  terrible  Crimean  winter  and  spring,  was  the  Sergeant 

that  dreadful  place ;  his  covering  only  an  old  commissary  sack 

Id  together  in  front  by  a  bent  nail,  a  worn  guernsey  beneath, 

\ei  (declares  the  Sergeant)  of  lice  than  stitches. 

VOL.   XIX. — ^NO.  118,  N.8.  42 
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Small  wonder  that  Sergeant  Conway  is  a  cripple,  that  for  twenty- 
seven  years  he  has  not  stood  upon  his  feet,  that  for  thirteen  he 
has  lain  in  bed,  that  for  the  last  four  he  has  been  able  to  bear 
no  clothes  on  him.  Bheumatoid  arthritis  we  call  it  nowadays, 
descending  by  whatever  name  in  a  direct  line  from  the  cold  and 
want  and  scanty  clothing  in  the  trenches  of  the  Crimea. 

Wherefore  it  is  that,  night  after  night,  brief  snatches  only  of 
sleep  come  to  the  Sergeant,  rarely  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  time.  Between  whiles  he  pu&  patiently  at  his  pipe,  listening 
to  the  fading  noises,  the  awakening  rumble  of  vast  restless  London. 
For  contemplation  he  has  the  record  of  his  own  gallantry  (the 
General  Order  quoted  above,  and  the  paragraph  from  Kinglake's 
fifth  volume  in  which  the  historian  describes  his  exploits  at  Inker- 
man)  framed  and  presented  to  him  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee ;  while 
over  the  fireplace  hangs  an  engaging  print  in  which  the  left-handed 
Tom  Sayers  (his  right  arm,  known  as  the  'auctioneer,'  having 
been  early  broken  in  the  encounter)  defends  himself  sturdily  from 
the  onslaught  of  the  much-battered  Benicia  Boy.  (3entlemeii 
and  noblemen  in  Piccadilly  weepers  are  therein  depicted  cheering 
on  the  combatants,  whose  prolonged  efforts  to  destroy  each  other 
resulted,  as  all  the  world  knows,  or  ought  to,  in  a  drawn  battle. 
It  was  a  battle,  one  of  many,  at  which  the  Sergeant  was  present ; 
for  besides  the  Alma  and  Balaclava  and  Inkerman,  six  times 
did  the  Sergeant  see  Tom  Sayers  fight.  This  at  Famborongh 
in  1860  against  Heenan  was  Sayers'  last.  Thereupon  a  grateful 
country  presented  the  retired  prize-fighter,  erstwhile  landlord 
of  the  '  Bricklayers'  Arms '  in  Camden  Town,  with  five  thousand 
pounds,  mainly  to  be  disastrously  invested  in  a  travelling  circus. 
He  died  in  1866  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  I  still  can  feel  an  interest 
in  him,  for  in  a  saddler's  window  in  the  Fulham  Boad  I  often  stop 
to  contemplate  the  massive  collar  admiringly  exposed  there  of 
Tom  Sayers'  bull  dog,  *I  am  Tom  Sayers'  dog,'  says  the  worn 
legend  on  the  brass  plate,  '  whose  dog  are  you  ?  '  But  the  Ser- 
geant regrets  he  was  not  present  when  Tom  King  finally  outed 
Heenan  at  Six  Mile  Bottom  in  1863.  Nor  I  either,  though  to  be 
sure  in  undergraduate  days  I  have  often  seen  Tom  King  on  New- 
market Heath  and  marked  the  exceeding  hawk-like  quality  of  his 
eye.    Perhaps  he  is  a  book-maker  there  still  ? 

Happily,  unlike  the  majority  of  heroes,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
get  the  Sergeant  to  talk,  while  he  puffs  at  the  clay-pipe  in  which 
fimies  his  Majesty's  tobacco,  recently  presented  to  him  at  Buck- 
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ingham  Palace,  though  indeed  he  could  not  be  there  personally 
to  leceive  it.  It  is  a  fine  full-flavoured  looking  mixture,  half  a 
pound  of  it  in  a  handsome  tin.  And  while  the  pimgent  reek  rises, 
the  Sergeant's  memory  floats  back  to  Ireland  and  to  Charlemont 
in  Armagh,  where  he  first  met  the  recruiting  sergeant  and  duly 
followed  the  enticing  ribbands  along  the  road  to  Belfast.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  great  famine,  when  the  potatoes  lay  rotting  in  the 
ground,  and  never  since  has  the  Sergeant  been  back  there.  Seven 
hundred  years  ago,  he  says,  the  Conways  came  to  Ireland  from 
Wales — Celts  they  are,  but  not  Irish  Celts — and  every  man  of  them 
Catholic.  Of  the  ancient  faith  is  still  the  Sei^eant;  in  fact,  he 
was  early  destined  for  the  priesthood,  but  though  he  knows  he  could 
have  preached  as  good  a  sermon  as  '  annywan,'  he  doubts  whether 
on  the  whole  he  could  have  rightly  managed  the  remainder.  By 
which,  I  take  it,  he  means  the  due  observance  of  the  several  vows 
entailed  upon  the  priestly  office.  Well,  that's  about  it,  the  Sergeant 
confesses,  as  he  casts  a  roving  eye  up  at  the  gory  Heenan  in  the 
print  over  the  fireplace.  And  to  get  to  Belfast,  for  entertainment 
along  the  road,  he  sold  his  father's  double-barrelled  gun  for  thirty 
shillings,  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen ;  hoping,  I  dare  say, 
to  induce  that  official  vicariously  into  trouble,  as  being  of  another 
faith  and  fair  game. 

From  Belfast  to  Woolwich,  and  then  to  the  Brompton  barracks, 
Chatham,  whence  to  visit  the  Great  Exhibition  of  '51  he  sailed 
his  officers'  yacht  up  the  river  from  Southend,  and  though  he  took 
four  daj^  over  it  landed  them  safely  at  last  at  the  Old  Swan  pier. 
Why  selected  for  the  job,  the  Sergeant  hardly  knows,  never  in  fact 
having  been  on  board  of  a  yacht  before  ;  yet  he  supposes  he  knew 
as  much  about  it  as  the  Irish  pilot,  who  learnt  all  about  the  rocks 
in  Cork  harbour  by  runniog  on  them.  Indeed,  being  always  of  an 
enquiring  mind  he  had  read  up  a  good  deal  about  navigation 
before  piftTHng  a  start.  But  whether  his  officers'  chcHce  of  him 
as  sailing-master  was  propter  or  post  hoc,  at  this  distance  of  time 
the  Sergeant  finds  it  impossible  to  determine.  All  he  knows  is 
they  got  there  at  last,  stayed  six  weeks  in  London  (he  and  the  crew 
on  board  the  yacht  at  the  Old  Swan  pier),  and  thence  saw  all  there 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  great  Hyde  Park  show.  The  Sergeant  chuckles 
as  he  remembers  that  the  officers  decided  to  return  to  Chatham  by 
train — scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  Sergeant  confesses  that 
on  the  voyage  up  he  ran  them  deep  into  an  Essex  creek  under  the  im- 
pression he  was  triumphantly  pursuing  the  main  course  of  the  liver. 

42—2 
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War  came  at  last,  declared  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  State  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  March  1854,  and  in  May  the  Seigeftnt  was 
at  Varna.  He  was  one  of  the  splendid  force  (soon,  alas  1  all  throagh 
June,  Jnly,  and  August,  to  be  cruelly  decimated  by  cholera)  that 
marched  up  country  to  tiie  relief  of  Sihstria  in  tiie  much-vexed 
Danubian  Principalities ;  but  there,  there  was  no  shot  fired,  at  any 
rate  by  him.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  Sergeant  and  his  like  to 
march  for  the  Rusdans  to  raise  the  siege.  The  shots,  the  deep 
authoritative  voices  that  were  to  exercise  so  potent  a  spell  on  the 
fortunes  of  two  great  battles,  still  lay  mute  in  the  throats  of  tbe 
nine-pounders  and  howitzers  of  G  Field  Battery,  Gaptain  John 
Turner  commanding.  Not  till  September  did  they  land  on  the 
shores  of  the  Crimea,  and  as  they  marched  to  the  Alma  the  Seigeant 
recalls  that  the  reconnoitring  officer  keeping  a  sharp  look-oat 
on  the  left  flank  for  Mentschikoff  was  Gaptain  Nolan,  that  famoos 
Nolan  whose  few  bitter  words  with  Lord  Lucan  caused  the  sapetb 
disaster  of  the  Balaclava  charge.  The  Sergeant  can  see  him  now; 
he  rode  uncommonly  round-shouldered,  but  for  all  that  was  a  good 
officer  and  did  his  reconnoitring  right  well. 

As  for  the  Alma,  all  the  Sergeant  has  to  say  of  it  is  this :  tbt 
it  was  a  fine  bright  morning,  altogether  unlike  the  f<^  and  aleet 
of  Inkerman,  and  that  as  for  any  imcomf ortable  sensation  on  beiiig 
for  the  first  time  under  fire,  any  notion  of  getting  knocked  (m  the 
head  as  an  orphan  (for  such  by  this  time  he  was,  justifiably  pleading 
it  in  aggravation  of  his  Crimean  sufferings),  no  such  thoughts  ever 
entered  his  steadfast  mind ;  nor,  indeed,  any  thought  at  all  bat 
just  that  of  doing  his  job  in  the  best  and  most  workmanlike 
fashion. 

And'  here  let  me  parenthetically  observe  that  the  Sergeants 
notions  of  getting  knocked  on  the  head  seem  somehow  inextricably 
mingled  with  ideas  of  regimental  seniority;  somehow  conceiving 
it  to  be  a  process  only  properly  accomplished  in  order  of  militaij 
standing.  When,  for  instance,  both  of  the  senior  sergeants  of 
G  Battery  were  blown  to  pieces  at  Inkerman,  then  and  not  till 
then  did  the  sergeant  jimior  in  rank  feel  his  hour  had  come ;  and 
I  can  see  that  the  Sergeant  believes  that  his  constant  immoiiit^f 
(for  never  was  he  even  scratched)  was  more  or  less  due  to  tiie 
astonishing  ignorance,  or  forgetfulness — ^possibly,  forgetfulnesa— 
of  the  supreme  powers  that  he.  Sergeant  Gonway,  was  next  on 
the  rota  for  a  glorious  if  somewhat  fragmentary  ending.  ^When 
I  saw  poor  Newton  go,'  he  says,  '  I  said  to  myself  then  it's  me 
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next.  That's  only  fair.'  And  jet  when  he  took  Newton's  place, 
to  cany  the  message  whereby  both  Newton  and  West  were  slain, 
he  carried  it  safely.  The  Sergeant  wags  his  head  and  cannot 
understand  it,  even  now. 

The  Alma  was  a  short  battle,  lasting  only  about  three  hours, 
and  lovers  of  it  will  remember  that  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  British 
prospects  were  a  good  deal  overcast  that  Lord  Raglan,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  woman  in  travail  over  his  plans,  had  ^  a  sudden 
vehement  longing'  for  a  couple  of  guns.  He  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  on  his  bay  hunter  '  Shadrach,'  accompanied  by  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  his  staff,  had  pressed  on  immolested  into  well-nigh 
the  centre  of  the  Russian  position.  There  on  a  knoll  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  not  only  his  own  line  of  battle  in  profile,  but 
equaUy  in  profile  the  whole  of  that  line  of  battle  which  the  Russians 
opposed  to  his  troops.  ^Our  presence  here  will  have  the  best 
effect,'  he  said,  well  knowing  that  the  Russians  would  never  believe 
that  a  certain  number  of  staff  officers  could  ever  have  reached 
so  advanced  a  spot  without  having  thousands  of  troops  close  at 
hand.    *  Now,  if  only  we  could  have  a  couple  of  guns  I ' 

And  who,  as  if  in  immediate  answer  to  the  appeal,  should  come 
crashing  through  the  Alma  river  ford  but  Captain  John  Turner 
with  Q  Battery  and  the  Sergeant,  knowing  right  well  they  must 
thereabouts  be  wanted,  and  meeting  more  than  half-way  the  aide- 
de-camp  despatched  for  them  ?  Two  of  the  guns,  howitzers  Nos.  3 
and  4,  were  with  extraordinary  rapidity  dragged  up  to  the  top 
of  the  knoll  and  soon  unlimbered  and  fired.  The  first  shot  failed. 
*  Allow  a  little  more  for  the  wind,'  bsljs  Captain  John,  and  sure 
enough  with  due  allowance  the  next  shot  took  effect  upon  the 
Causeway  batteries.  'And  that,  mind  you,'  8Skjs  the  Sergeant, 
'  with  a  time  fuse ;  we'd  no  percussion  in  the  Crimea.'  He  even 
shows  me  with  his  gnarled  bent  fingers  how  the  ancient  contrivance 
was  managed,  a  contrivance  that  to  modem  notions  seems  almost 
as  cumbersome  as  the  iron-hooped  cannon  of  Cre9y.  The  next 
they  heard  was  the  joyous  staff  officer's  cry,  '  He  is  carrying  off 
his  guns ! '  And,  true  enough,  the  Causeway  batteries  were  rapidly 
limbered  up  and  dragged  to  another  ground  far  in  the  rear,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  won. 

If  any  doubt  it,  hear  Einglake,  who  was  actually  riding  with 
Lord  Rc^lan,  rode  through  the  river  with  him  and  up  on  to  the 
knf^ll,  and  saw  and  heard  everything:  'So  here  was  the  spell 
wh  --h  now  for  several  minutes  had  been  governing  the  battle. 
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The  apparitioii  of  a  score  of  plumed  horsemen  on  this  knoU  may 
have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  resolve  which  led  Kvetzinski 
to  dismantle  the  Great  Redoubt ;  but,  at  aU  events,  this  apparition 
and  the  fire  of  Lord  Raglan's  two  guns  had  enforced  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Causeway  batteries  ;  had  laid  open  the  entrance  of  the  pass ; 
had  shattered  the  enemy's  reserves ;  had  stopped  the  onward 
march  of  the  Ouglitz  battaUons ;  and  had  chained  up  the  high- 
mettled  Vladimir  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphant  advance.' 

Little  remained  for  the  Sergeant  but  to  count  the  batteiy 
losses  and  help  bury  the  dead.  They  only  lost  eight  or  ten  m^ 
and  one  oflScer,  Lieutenant  Walsham,  a  boy  but  just  joined.  Unlike 
Colonel  O'Dowd,  whose  careful  wife  put  out  for  him  his  oldest 
uniform  before  Waterloo,  he  had  gone  into  action  as  a  boy  would 
with  his  gold  watch  and  valuables,  and  these  the  Sergeant  took 
from  the  body,  over  which  Captain  Turner  read  the  burial  service^ 
and  put  for  safety  into  the  limber  of  one  of  his  beloved  gons,  after- 
wards to  be  taken  to  England  and  dehvered  to  his  sorrowing  rela- 
tions. Nay,  he  wasn't  married;  he  was  only  just  a  boy.  The 
Russian  dead  they  laid  in  long  trenches  and  lightly  covered  them 
over.  There  they  lie  to  this  day,  the  sturdy  peasants  of  the  Minsk 
and  Kazan  and  Yolhynia  and  many  other  regiments,  the  men 
who  as  our  troops  advanced  on  them  used  to  open  their  mouths 
and  show  their  teeth  till  they  looked  like  so  many  cages. 

And  at  Balaclava,  where  was  Sergeant  Conway  ?  Can  it  be 
his  hand  we  mark  at  work  in  the  battery  on  Canrobert's  Hill ! 
*  With  much  slaughter  of  the  devoted  Turks,'  writes  Einglake,  '  the 
work  was  carried  at  half -past  seven ' — on  the  morning  of  October 
25 — ^  with  its  standards  and  its  guns ;  but  it  seems  that,  before 
moving  out,  the  English  artilleryman  who  had  been  placed  in  the 
redoubt  to  assist  the  Turks  took  care  to  spike  the  guns  which  had 
armed  it.' 

Yes,  that  was  the  Sergeant,  and  he  did  the  trick  with  rusty 
tenpenny  nails,  hammering  them  well  into  the  copper  vent  and 
thereby  rendering  the  guns  useless.  And  then,  I  venture  to  suggest^ 
he  bolted.  '  Bolt,  is  it  ?  '  chuckles  the  Sergeant  grimly.  '  We  did 
that.  If  ever  there  was  a  bolt  in  this  world,  we  did  it ; '  meaning 
by  that,  himself  and  Johanny  Mariki,  the  interpreter,  a  Greek 
from  Smyrna;  the  Turks,  for  whose  benefit  the  interpreter  was 
stationed  there,  having  already  safely  accomplished  a  bolt  of  their 
own.  Crawling  and  running  through  the  brushwood  they  at  last 
reached  the  heights,  where  in  Lord  Raglan's  hut  the  Se^eant  was 
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accommodated  with  a  much  needed  couple  of  tots  of  rum.  Thence, 
later  in  the  day,  he  had  a  fine  view  of  the  famous  charges  of  the 
Heavy  and  the  Light  Brigades.  They  passed  so  rapidly,  says  the 
Sergeant,  that  he  can  tell  but  Uttle  of  them.  Just  a  fiery  minute 
or  two  and  that  was  all,  and  the  force  of  Light  Dragoons  and 
Lancers  and  Hussars,  which  numbered  673  horsemen  when  it  went 
into  action,  had  been  reduced  to  a  mounted  strength  of  195.  And 
the  Sergeant  ruminates  on  the  monstrous  futility  of  that  charge, 
whichever  way  you  look  at  it;  for  Lord  Eaglan's  orders  were 
that  the  Light  Brigade  should  retake  the  deserted  guns  in  the 
redoubts,  not  knowing  they  were  already  safely  spiked  ;  so  whether 
Lord  Cardigan  had  led  Ids  men,  as  he  should  have  done,  at  the 
redoubts,  or  down  the  valley,  as  he  did,  the  onslaught  was  destined 
to  be  almost  equally  magnificent  and  unwarUke. 

Not  till  late  in  the  evening  did  the  puzzled  Sergeant  venture 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  17th  Lancers,  scarcely  believing  he  should 
find  a  man  of  them  ahve,  and  delighted  to  encounter  there  a  fellow 
townsman  from  Charlemont,  one  James  Hughes,  master  tailor  of 
the  regiment,  of  whom  he  demanded  instant  explanations  and 
experiences.  But  Hughes  could  tell  him  nothing,  save  that  he 
had  ridden  through  it  all  and  come  safely  back,  and  that  the  rattle 
of  the  stones  knocked  up  in  their  faces  by  the  hail  of  shot  and 
shell  on  the  hard  ground  was  almost  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
it.  I  remember,  for  my  part,  once  questioning  an  ancient  Light 
Dragoon,  who  had  also  returned  unscathed,  but,  like  James  Hughes, 
had  mighty  Uttle  to  say  of  it  all — nothing,  in  fact,  but  that  before 
sheathing  his  sword  again  he  noticed  it  was  dyed  red,  whereby  he 
guessed,  and  no  doubt  rightly,  that  he  must  have  *  hurt '  some- 
body ;  but  of  striking  anyone  he  had  not  the  slightest  recollection. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  by  the  way,  for  the  present  generation 
to  realise  that  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Crimea  regard  the  Light 
Cavalry  charge  specifically  as  a  defeat :  the  only  one,  indeed,  of 
the  campaign,  but  still  emphatically  a  defeat.  For  that,  perhaps, 
in  the  Sergeant's  case,  his  French  predilections  do  something 
towards  accounting,  since  not  only  does  he  admit  to  a  hearty 
Uking  for  and  admiration  of  our  aUies,  but  he  occasionally  quotes 
fragments  of  their  language,  fragments  over  which  much  weather 
has  passed  since  first  he  acquired  them,  but  still  to  the  acute  eye 
recognisably  French.  *  The  men  dropped  morto,  as  the  French 
say,'  he  declares  when  commenting  on  the  withering  effect  of  our 
fire  at  Likerman;  and,  again,  when  contrasting  our  men's  food 
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with  the  French,  describes  their  depang  as  always  capital,  parti- 
cularly the  cognac ;  depang,  he  hastens  to  explain,  being  t&e  French 
for  grub.  So  strongly,  in  fact,  has  the  Sergeant  always  been 
Gallophile  that  many  an  encounter  did  he  have  with  Sir  Patrick 
Grant  when  that  fine  old  governor  of  the  hospital,  whose  opinions 
were  all  the  other  way,  used  to  come  and  sit  with  him.  Yet  perhaps, 
the  Sergeant  reflects,  it  was  merely  done  to  get  his  t^nper  up 
for  the  luxury  of  disputing.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  beUeve  that  so 
grand  an  old  soldier  as  Sir  Patrick  could  ever  be  otherwise  than 
scrupulously  fair,  even  to  the  French. 

The  French  opinion  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea  and  many  of  its 
most  cherished  exploits  is  tolerably  well  known.  I  remember,  for 
instance,  somewhere  reading  of  a  suggestion  gravely  made  at  the 
time  by  some  Paris  newspaper  that  the  French  army  should  every 
man  of  them  be  decorated  pour  aauvetage.  Royal  Humane  Society 
medals  for  getting  our  fellows  out  of  their  many  scrapes  ;  but  their 
opinion  of  the  Light  Cavalry  charge,  as  communicated  to  the 
Sergeant,  deserves  even  wider  recognition. 

Here  it  is  in  the  Sergeant's  own  words — ^that  the  English  cavalry 
was  honn  pour  cheval,  bonn  pour  mademoiaeUe,  but  not  bonn— 
decidedly  not  bonn  at  all! — pour  Bousses,  Translated  by  the 
Sergeant,  the  indictment  comes  to  this — ^that  the  Light  Brigade 
knew  how  to  ride  and  take  care  of  their  horses,  knew  even  how 
to  make  love,  but  nothing  at  all  whatever  about  charging  Russian 
guns  in  position,  sabreing  the  gunners  and  getting  back  again. 
^  And  the  man  told  me  that,'  laughs  the  Sergeant,  ^  all  the  while 
he  was  drinking  and  clinking  glasses  with  me;'  in  perfect  good 
faith,  preferring  the  exploits  of  a  body  of  horsemen  still  recognis- 
able under  the  accretions  of  fifty  years  as  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique. 
It  was  the  same  light-hearted  trooper,  the  Sergeant  tells  me,  who 
marked  o£E  on  his  arm  the  estimate  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
different  nationaUties  at  that  time  encamped  in  the  Crimea.  The 
Turks  were  good  as  far  down  as  the  wrist,  the  Sardinians  but  very 
little  further,  just  below  it,  and  the  British  about  as  &r  as  the 
elbow;  but  the  valour  of  the  French  extended  to  the  shoulder, 
and  would  have  gone  further  if  anatomically  it  had  been  possible. 

Light-hearted  but  at  the  same  time  businesslike  Chasseur 
d'Afrique  !  True  Frenchman !  There  was  a  pit  somewhere  near 
the  Second  Division  camp  where  the  men  of  G  Battery  used  to 
throw  the  bones  of  their  meat  rations  before  boiling  them.  And  the 
Chasseur  d'Afrique  used  to  get  hold  of  the  said  bones,  and  pain- 
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fully  carve  them  into  combs  and  such  like,  and,  what  was  better 
still,  sell  them  to  the  men  who  had  so  contemptuously  discarded 
them.  As  pleasant  a  picture  of  successful  petit  commerce  in  war 
time  as  any  I  know  of. 

But  if  we  must  be  talking  of  fighting,  of  all  the  fighting  since 
the  world  began,  and  over  which  the  Sergeant  Ues  back  in  ecstasy 
and  veritably  licks  his  Ups  as  he  recalls  it,  commend  him  to  Inker- 
man. 

It  was  about  half-past  ten  on  that  November  Sunday  morning, 
80  near  as  the  Sergeant  can  fix  it,  when  they  had  been  hard  at  it 
in  the  mist  and  sleet  for  something  like  five  hours,  that  some  six 
battaUons  of  the  Russians,  driving  before  them  the  men  of  our 
pickets,  whose  cartridges  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  had 
at  last  been  expended,  managed  to  force  their  way  up  the  Mikriakoff 
Glen  towards  the  Saddle-Top  Reach.  There,  fortunately  for  the 
British,  they  had  to  deal  with  the  right  half  of  G  Battery,  placed 
on  the  Home  Ridge  under  Captain  Turner,  whose  left  half -battery 
had  earUer  in  the  morning  been  moved  on  to  the  west  slope.  Ready 
for  the  advancing  KoUvansk  battalions  was  Captain  John,  his 
three  guns  standing  there  waiting  for  them,  gorged  with  case 
shot;  but  so  great  were  the  numbers  of  the  retreating  pickets, 
composed  of  men  of  six  British  regiments — the  Sergeant  remembers 
them — *  the  41st,  47th,  49th,'  he  calls  in  his  strong  voice,  as  though 
conunanding  them  to  appear  before  him — Hhe  30th,  55th,  and 
95th' — that  the  fire  of  the  half -battery  was  masked.  The  fore- 
most of  the  Russian  battalions  was  well  within  case-shot  distance, 
and  still,  owing  to  the  thick  gathering  of  the  retreating  pickets,  it 
was  impossible  to  fire.  Already  a  couple  of  sergeants  had  been 
sent  by  Turner  to  make  the  men  lie  down  and  let  him  fire  over 
them,  but  so  deadly  was  the  short  space  they  had  to  traverse  that 
each  had  been  killed  before  he  could  find  an  officer  and  deUver  the 
message.  First  West,  and  then  Newton.  '  Poor  Alfred  Newtgn  ! ' 
murmurs  the  ruminating  Sergeant.  ^  I  can  see  him  now.  He 
didn't  like  going.' 

Who  would,  I  wonder,  when  there  was  a  blank  space  of  light- 
c  cured  rock  the  messenger  had  to  cross,  of  which  the  Russians 
I  I  exactly  got  the  range,  and  on  which  shot  and  shell  were  beating 
1  e  spray  ?  But  Sergeant  Conway  went  and  found  his  officer,  a 
I  unted  major  of  the  65th  Regiment,  whose  name  he  never  knew. 
*  non-commissioned  officer  of  artillery,  named  Conway,'  writes 
]     iglake  of  the  incident,  making  no  mention  of  poor  West  and 
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Newton,  *  moved  forward  from  Captain  Tamer's  side  and  cried 
out  to  the  infantry,  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  ^^  Lie  down,  men,  lie 
down  !  "  and  the  result  was  that  in  a  strangely  short  space  of  time 
the  interposed  infantry  men  were  all  lying  flat  and  eflaced'  Any- 
way, as  the  Sergeant  says,  who  doesn't  think  much  of  Kinglake, 
if  only  from  his  constant  unfairness  to  the  French,  the  men  lay  down, 
and  Turner,  firing  safe  over  them,  sent  two  rounds  of  case  shot- 
two  rounds,  that  is,  from  each  gun — ^into  the  advancing  masses. 
^  Ye  couldn't  miss  a  Russian  column,'  the  Sergeant  chuckles;  with 
the  result  that  not  only  was  the  column  marching  first  driven  back, 
but  the  hail-storm  of  bullets,  each  canister  containing  612,  so 
shook  the  four  other  battaUons  ^  as  to  dispose  them  to  flight.'  It 
was  a  disposition  much  increased  in  eagerness  when  the  men  of 
the  pickets  sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  cheering  madly,  drove  back 
the  whole  force  before  them  home  on  to  the  base  of  Shell  Hill. 

^  Ye  see,  sir,'  explains  the  Sergeant  grimly,  *  Captain  Tumer 
wasn't  going  to  lose  any  guns,  and  we  had  the  case  shot  all  ready.' 

*  By  G ,  Conway,'  were  the  gallant  Captain's  precise  words, 

^  they  don't  take  my  guns.' 

Never  again  will  case  shot  be  fired  in  action  by  British  artilleiy- 
men,  superseded  as  it  is  for  arresting  purposes  by  the  machine- 
gun  ;  nor  till  that  memorable  November  day  in  1854  bad  case 
shot  been  fired  since  Vittoria  in  1813;  never  since  then  British 
guns  having  been  in  like  peril  of  capture.  Not  that  the  RussiaiiB 
would  have  got  much,  save  glory,  out  of  Captain  John  Tamer'8 
right  half -battery.  They  had  fired  away  the  whole  of  their  allotted 
318  rounds,  there  wasn't  a  whole  spoke  on  any  one  of  the  wheels, 
and  of  one  the  elevating  screw  was  broken,  whereby  the  Seigeant 
was  forced  to  use  a  handspike  instead,  and  by  main  force  hold  the 
gun  in  position  while  it  was  being  fired.  Consequently,  says  the 
Sergeant,  he  couldn't  raise  his  arm  over  his  head  for  more  than  a 
week  afterwards. 

Of  the  left  half  of  the  battery  under  Major  Boothby,  placed 
some  ninety  yards  away  on  the  westward  slope  of  the  ridge,  the 
fortunes,  later  in  the  day,  were  even  more  desperate.  There, 
right  among  the  three  guns,  the  Russians,  coming  up  mainly  from 
the  left  flank,  managed  somehow  to  swarm,  '  howling  like  mad 
dogs.'  Henry  alone,  Sergeant  Andy  Henry  as  he  then  was,  and  a 
valiant  gunner  named  James  Taylor,  drew  their  swords,  and  le- 
mained  firm.  Taylor  was  soon  killed,  and,  stabbing  Henry  with 
their  bayonets  to  quiet  his  still  continued  furious  resistance,  for, 
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from  his  smart  artilleryman's  jacket  and  sergeant's  epaulettes  they 
took  him  for  an  officer  and  desired  to  capture  him  alive,  the  Rus- 
sians endeavoured,  on  the  approach  of  some  French  Zouaves  to 
recapture  the  guns,  to  carry  him  off.  Then  was  Sergeant  Conway's 
opportunity  for  rescue,  and  the  winning  of  the  Emperor's  gold 
eagle  he  so  highly  prizes.  Followed  by  Jim  McCraw,  by  Stephen 
Hunt,  and  by  Cooke,  the  Sergeant  began  to  thrash  his  way  through 
the  shot  and  shell-torn  juniper  bushes  that  covered  the  slope 
between  the  right  and  left  halves  of  Q  battery.  Hunt  and  Cooke 
were  almost  immediately  blown  to  pieces.  *  Get  you  behind  me, 
Jim,'  says  the  undismayed  Sergeant ;  *  we'll  show  them  how  Irish- 
men can  die.'  And  in  that  queer  formation  Jim  and  Pat  continued 
to  advance  till  they  came  close  up  to  Andy  Henry  and  his  captors. 
He  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  one  of  the  Russians  kneeling  on 
his  shoulders,  stabbing  him  with  his  bayonet  in  the  neck  to  quiet 
him,  and  a  couple  of  others  right  and  left  of  him  facing  the  rescue 
party,  and  showing  their  teeth  in  the  well-known  Russian  fashion. 
*  Hullo,  Pat,'  calls  Henry  to  him,  '  are  you  a  prisoner,  too  ? '  *  Not 
yet,'  was  Pat  Conway's  ready  answer.  'You  keep  dam'd  dark, 
Andy.    We've  come  to  rescue  you.' 

There  was  no  occasion  to  disguise  their  intentions,  the  Ser- 
geant explains,  for  no  Russian  was  ever  found  in  the  Crimea  to 
understand  a  word  of  English,  any  more  than  any  British  soldier 
succeeded  in  mastering  even  the  elements  of  the  Russian  tongue. 
Very  different  with  the  French,  whom  the  Sergeant  could  always 
converse  with,  fluently. 

And  the  serious  work  of  the  rescue  immediately  began.  The 
right-hand  Russian  lunged  straight  at  him  across  Andy's  body 
with  his  long  bayonet  (far  longer  than  ours),  and  io  avoid  it  the 
Sergeant  just  stepped  on  one  side,  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  sword 
cut  the  man's  arm  off  at  the  shoulder.  Jim  McCraw  disposed  of 
the  other  by  shooting  him  through  the  body  with  the  musket  of 
the  third  man,  who  was  kneeling  on  Andy's  shoulders.  Him  they 
did  not  kill,  but  just  disabled.  The  Sergeant  forgets  precisely  how ; 
his  impression  is  that  Jim  McCraw  just  ran  him  somewhere  through 
the  shoulder  or  the  leg.  So  the  Sergeant  carried  his  friend  Andy 
Eenry  on  his  back  up  on  to  the  Home  Ridge,  and  laid  him  safely 
down,  with  eleven  bayonet  wounds  in  back  and  neck.  For  so 
valiantly  defending  his  gun  to  the  last  extremity  Sergeant  Henry 
;ot  the  V.C.  and  a  commission  in  the  Land  Transport,  now  known 
sus  the  Army  Service  Corps.    The  Sergeant  was  offered  one,  but 
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refused  it,  not  approving  of  their  nniform,  whioh,  according  to 
him,  oonsiBted  of  a  smock  frock,  a  leather  belt,  and  a  slouch  hat 
tamed  up  at  the  side.  Was  he  to  exchange  his  smart  artillery- 
man's jacket  and  gold  epaulettes  for  that !  But  he  accepted  the 
Emperor's  gold  eagle,  and  Jim  McCraw  got  one,  too.  What 
became  of  Jim  he  never  knew,  but  Sergeant  Andy  Henry  rose  to 
be  colonel  of  artillery,  exchanging  back  again  into  the  old  corps 
from  the  Land  Tranisport  (ah,  if  the  Sergeant  had  only  known 
thai  could  have  been  managed!),  and  to  the  day  of  hia  death, 
not  so  very  many  years  ago,  never  lost  a  queer,  nervous  tzick  of 
tossing  his  head,  the  legacy  of  some  of  the  Russian  bayonet  wounds 
which  had  severed  a  tendon. 

Only  a  year  or  two  back  Colonel  Henry's  widow  found  out  the 
Sergeant,  and  on  his  bed  of  pain  and  discomfort  came  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  little  grandson. 

'  If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  ma'am,'  said  the  Sergeant  to  her 
jocosely,  *  ye'd  never  have  met  with  Andy.' 

*  I  know  ut,'  according  to  the  Sergeant,  was  the  good  lady*! 
answer.  'Many  and  many's  the  time  he's  spoken  of  ye  to  me, 
Sergeant.' 

Walter  Fbfeb. 
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*  The  heniiig  loves  the  rneny  moonlight.' 

About  twelve  months  before  the  'wine-drinker'  boarded  the 
Herbert  and  PoUyy  through  the  agency  of  a  drift-net,  his  mother 
had  spawned.  Thirty-three  thousand  eggR  had  floated  to  the 
sur&ce  of  the  waves.  This  would  have  represented  a  large  family 
even  for  a  herring.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  impregnated  ^;gs 
arrived  at  maturity ;  very  few,  in  fact,  did.  For  they  met  with 
the  usual  fortune  of  the  swarms  of  piscine  embryo  which  annually 
are  left  floating  on  the  sea.  The  mother  *  wine-drinker '  herself 
accounted  for  a  few  thousands  of  the  tiny  egg-specks.  She  was 
as  voiscious  as  any  other  adult  herring,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
satisfy  her  hunger  with  her  own  spawn  when  she  met  them  drifting 
promiscuously  about  the  North  Sea,  sixty  miles  out,  in  shoal 
water  tepid  with  an  August  sim. 

When  the  *  wine-drinker '  first  began  to  swim,  having  left  his 
egg-case  for  good,  the  sea  around  him  was  milky-pearl  with  spawn 
and  fry.  One  of  his  earliest  memories  was  that  of  a  large  *  mazy ' 
herring  flicking  her  shape  among  the  teeming  life  with  lower  lip 
protruding  and  with  flashing  of  her  iridescent  sides,  and  of  the 
diminished  numbers  her  visit  caused.  He  could  not  recall  any 
terror  of  the  grown-up  fish  on  the  part  of  the  yotmg  fry.  Perhaps 
they  had  been  too  silly  to  dart  away ;  maybe  they  dimly  realised 
tiie  futility  of  the  proceeding,  but  more  likely  each  was  content 
to  take  lus  chance.  Among  such  myriads  of  fry  it  was  long  odds 
against  any  individual  being  devoured. 

As  the  original  family  of  'wine-drinkers'  grew  in  size,  its 
numbers  were  further  curtailed  by  the  attacks  of  the  mackerel 
and  cod.  Especially  were  the  fry  a  prey  to  the  beautiful  mackerel, 
fleetest  fish  which  swims  in  the  sea,  and  perhaps  the  loveliest. 
But  the  beauty  of  their  natural  enemies  did  not  interest  them. 
What  matter  whether  they  ended  their  days  in  the  maw  of  a  barred 
and  bejewelled  mackerel  or  in  that  of  a  sparkling  white  cod  ?  Still, 
as  they  became  larger  and  wiser  they  did  their  best  to  avoid  their 
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enemies ;  the  food  question  made  it  a  difficulty.  They  weie 
continually  swallowing  myriads  of  tiny  medusae  and  yet  were  per- 
petually hungiy.  But,  wherever  they  found  their  food,  there 
also  they  found  their  natural  enemies.  The  herrings  preyed  on 
the  medusffi,  larger  fish  preyed  on  the  herrings,  and  ike  *  wine- 
drinkers,'  among  their  more  common  relatives,  suffered  propor- 
tionately. 

By  the  time  they  were  an  inch  or  so  in  length  the  prospect  of 
life  became  greater  for  each  of  the  beautiful  herrings.  Then  they 
made  a  glorious  sight,  darting  about  under  the  surface,  literally 
millions  making  up  the  great  midsummer  shoal.  When  the  light 
shone  low  on  the  water  they  were  as  nearly  as  possible  traos- 
parent,  yet  all  as  bright  as  dazzling  snowflakes  when  the  light 
was  reflected  from  their  sides.  Their  eyes  were  large  and  sparkling 
and  their  tails  like  feathers. 

They  grew  as  millions  of  their  kind  have  done  in  times  past, 
subjected  to  the  same  dangers  and  learning  the  things  every 
herring  must  know.  From  experience  they  learned  to  fear  swift- 
moving  shadows  above  them,  and  the  exact  moment  to  dive  in  order 
to  avoid  the  deadly  dipping  plunge  of  the  ^  kitties '  and  ^  black- 
heads.' The  tremor  of  the  water  around  them  warned  them  of 
the  approach  of  hungry  cod  or  dog-fish.  In  quiet  times  the  fry 
turned  their  noses  toward  the  current  that  the  oxygen  might  the 
more  freely  circulate  through  their  giUs.  Among  all  the  other 
items  which  their  education  included  they  learned  to  swim  deep 
when  the  wind  above  the  sea  blew  cold,  and  to  keep  just  below  the 
surface  when  the  warm  sun  shone.  They  did  this  because  fish  are 
not  absolutely  cold-blooded ;  in  a  slight  degree  they  feel  the  changee 
of  temperature. 

Only  four  or  five  of  the  '  wine-drinker's '  blood-brethren  reached 
the  age  of  six  months.  There  was  a  heavy  autumn  mortality 
among  them — from  those  of  their  own  kind,  not  from  disease — 
for,  with  the  exception  of  troubles  of  the  swimming-bladder  and 
the  persecution  of  parasites,  fish  are  remarkably  healthy  creatores. 
Wounds  sustained  in  many  a  fierce  fight  heal  rapidly,  and  do  not 
cause  a  large  amount  of  pain.  Indeed,  so  healthy  are  herrings  in 
particular,  and  so  much  are  they  preyed  upon  by  other  fishes  and 
by  birds  and  men,  that  very  few  ever  die  a  natund  death. 

It  is  wonderful  that  among  their  manifold  dangers  they  find 
time  or  inclination,  yet  the  finny  tribes  actually  rest  and  sleep. 
It  is  a  waking  sleep,  for  they  have  no  eyelids,  and  their  acnts 
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sense  of  feeling  rouses  them  immediately  the  vibrant  water  warns 
them  of  some  movement  or  other  in  their  liquid  envelope. 

At  ten  or  twelve  months  the  herrings  were  fully  developed, 
and  very  beautiful  fish  they  were  in  their  teeming  hordes.  A 
herring  is  the  triumph  of  delicate  beauty.  Every  individual  of 
the  great  midsmnmer  swarm  had  the  intensely  black  pupils  of  the 
race,  with  lustrous  silver  irides  uncurtained  by  any  eyelids.  The 
lower  jaw  of  each  member  of  the  shoal  protruded  beyond  the 
nose,  and  was  daintily  pointed  with  black ;  their  mobile  cheeks 
overlapped  the  lower  Up.  Transparent  web  joined  the  fin-rays, 
and  their  prismatic  scales,  very  beautiful  and  translucent,  lay  over 
each  other,  with  the  edges  pointing  backward.  Under  the  easily 
detached  scales  were  diagonal  black  lines,  which  intersected  each 
other  at  regular  distances,  and  in  miniature  exactly  resembled  the 
nets  with  which  fish  are  caught.  It  is  said  that  from  these  lines 
man  conceived  the  idea  of  the  fishing-net. 

Among  the  white  herrings  the  size  of  the  '  wine-drinkers ' 
made  them  peculiarly  distinctive.  Of  course,  they  had  the  silver 
belly  of  the  conmion  herring,  and,  like  their  relatives,  their  backs 
and  sides  were  every  shade  of  flashing  hue,  from  warm  brown  to 
dark  green,  but  the  '  wine-drinker's '  fins  were  tinged  with  a 
beautiful  bright-red  colour.  This  remarkable  appearance  was 
enhanced  by  a  shadowy  golden  haze  which  entirely  suffused  them. 
The  two  '  wine-drinkers '  who  reached  adolescence  did  not,  as 
is  generally  believed,  act  as  the  leaders  of  the  shoal.  With  the 
rest  they  simply  acted  in  accordance  with  their  instinct,  migrating 
for  food  or  warmth,  and  wary  of  the  perils  of  the  underworld. 
The  dangers  of  which  the  herring  shoal  daily  went  in  fear  were 
many.  Its  movements  could  always  be  traced  by  the  attendant 
flocks  of  gulls  and  solan-geese.  Dogfish  and  cod  followed  them 
inshore  when  the  fish  migrated  in  search  of  food,  and  the  fins 
of  sharks  and  porpoises  dotted  the  waves  on  the  margin  of  the 
shoal. 

As  the  time  for  the  August  spawning  drew  near,  the  adult  fish 
foisook  their  usual  diet  of  worms,  sand-eels,  and  the  smaller 
Crustacea  to  feast  on  the  swarms  of  medusae  which  appeared  with 
the  sudden  mystery  of  the  clouds  of  land-gnats  and  flies  on  a 
summer's  day.  The  herrings  devoured  the  tiny  jeUies  by  suction. 
At  night  the  sea  was  phosphorescent  with  the  myriads  of  medus® ; 
the  swarm  of  mature  fish  nosed  through  rippling  luminosity;,  every 
bend  of  the  supple  bodies  sent  off  a  soft  flame  of  lambent  light. 
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On  moonliglit  nights,  when  the  evening  air  was  wann  and  grateful, 
the  beautifiil  fish  held  high  revel  just  under  the  cahn  sorboe, 
their  darting  forms  unftlnng  through  fiery  water,  and  their  daik 
shoulders  making  sharp  ^appearance'  in  defiance  of  gulls  and 
solan-geese. 

In  the  surviving  ^  wine-drinkers '  the  joy  of  living  welled  foil 
high,  and  larger  flakes  of  light  showed  where  they  flidced  aboat 
in  the  giddy  herring-dance.  But  an  early  summer's  morning  at 
dawn  ti^e  pair  of  rojal  herrings  were  greedily  swallowing  their 
food,  careless  of  their  familiar  danger,  when  one  of  them  made  an 
imluoky  *  appearance '  above  the  surface.  A  dark  shadow  on  Ha 
water  flew  to  meet  a  ^  grey-back '  darting  down,  and  when  shadow 
and  bird  met,  the  fish  was  snatched  rudely  from  his  briny  home, 
and  but  one  member  of  the  family  of  '  kings  and  queens  '  remained 
in  the  shoal. 

n 

The  Herbert  and  PoUy  fishing-lugger  was  going  out  over  tiie 
dawnlit  bar  to  the  clank  of  hauling  windlass  and  the  dash  of  the 
•hob-glob'  at  the  harbour's  mouth.  Dotted  all  over  the  sea, 
which  flashed  with  the  glory  from  the  golden  east,  were  the  tanned 
sails  of  the  herring-boats.  The  Herbert  and  PoUy  was  pointed 
out  for  the  Hewett  Channel.  The  lug,  on  her  mizzen,  was  crawling 
up  the  mast  with  the  irregular  splutter  of  the  donkey-engine,  and 
the  craft  was  rising  and  dipping  in  the  swell  of  the  bar  as  she  bore 
up  on  a  strong  north-westerly  breeze.  At  her  tiller  stood  tiie 
master,  Sam  Botwright,  never  spoken  of  on  the  wharves  by  any 
other  appellation  than  ^  Ole  Sam.'  Under  his  brine-stained  sou'- 
wester and  his  grizzled  tangle  of  hair  was  contained  all  the  lore 
and  the  cunning  which  make  up  the  ^  know '  of  a  successful  masto- 
fisher.  As  the  crew  busked  about  the  deck  the  taciturn  drifter 
chewed  his  plug  and  ruminated  at  the  tiller,  with  now  and  again 
a  lurch  to  leeward  to  send  a  squirt  of  tobacco-juice  clear  of  the 
free-board. 

The  nets  had  been  stowed,  each  with  a  lucky  spadeful  of  ooane 
salt  sprinkled  over  it.  Dan'l  Bacon  had  seen  to  that.  The  boat 
was  going  out  under  sail.  Old  Sam  chuckled  as  he  considered 
this  favourable  omen  ;  the  first  cruise  had  been  entered  on  without 
outside  aid. 

As  the  boat  got  further  out  beyond  the  Gorton  Light  the  master 
kept  her  away  to  the  Cioss  Sand,  and  as  she  started  on  the  star- 
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board  taok,  gave  up  the  helm  to  the  mate  with  instnictions  to 
work  her  ^nor'ard.'  Then  the  master,  with  the  black  bowl  of 
his  clay  inverted  according  to  custom,  went  forward  to  look  out 
for  the  ^  appearance '  of  fish.  All  day  long  he  worked  the  Herbert 
ami  PoUy  up  the  North  Sea,  his  eye  lifting  for  the  flocks  of  birds 
keeping  sentry  on  the  schools.  A  boat  or  two  edged  oS  after 
lum,  for  not  only  was  Sam's  skill  the  envy  of  the  wharf,  but  his 
fishing  luck  was  proverbial.  Out  on  the  wide  sea  Sam  watched 
the  different  crowds  of  gulls,  and  grunted ;  he  hung  off  and  on 
till  past  midday,  and  made  his  calculations.  By  afternoon  the 
wind  was  round  to  S.  and  S.E.,  falling  light. 

Said  Bob  Tickell,  when  the  master  lurched  aft :  ^  D'ye  mean 
to  make  a  shot  to-night  ?  There  be  a  mort  of  fish  hanging  off  to 
the  east'ard.'  He  gesticulated  towards  a  huge  collection  of  sea- 
birds  on  the  horizon.  A  few  black  dots  appearing  and  disap- 
peaiing  with  monotonous  regularity  marked  the  place  where  a 
school  of  porpoises  was  battening  on  the  herring-shoal.  The  old 
man  squirted  over  the  gunwale,  and,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
looked  doubtfully  at  the  mate. 

*  Where  are  we  ? '  he  repUed,  in  the  non-committal  manner 
peculiar  to  the  East.  *  A  matter  o'  forty  mile  to  the  east'ard  o' 
Saltfleet.  Waal,  where's  the  sense  ?  We  make  a  shot  to-night, 
an'  git  to  market — when  ?  Why,  in  the  artemune,  for  the  wind's 
goin'  to  the  west  an'  south'ard,  an'  we're  goin'  to  hev  a  drizzle, 
tew.  An'  then  we're  goin'  to  sell  overdays.  What's  the  sense  ? 
I'm  arter  a  catch,  a  reg'lar  bumpin'  catch,  an'  I  want  an  arly 
market.' 

Bob  nodded,  and  the  master-fisher  pointed  out  seawards 
vrith  his  pipe-stem.  The  crew,  with  the  anxiety  of  profit-sharers, 
drew  as  near  as  they  dared,  for  *  Ole  Sam,'  in  his  way,  was  a  bit 
of  a  martinet.  The  master  went  on  oracularly  :  ^  Them  fish  are 
a-swimmin'  in  sukkles  follering  the  sun.  Waal,  they're  there  now. 
We'll  lay  for  'em  to-morrer  night,  an'  git  among  'em  by  daaybreak. 
TheyU  keep  a  sight  better  in  the  sea,  I'll  be  boun'.  We  shell 
h^v  to  keep  in  with  'em,  an'  then  if  we  maake  a  shot  at  momin', 
ai  git  a  good  haul,  as  we  shell  by  all  the  signs  ' — he  stuck  his 
f €  afinger  argumentatively  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand — '  we'll 
gi  *  'em  abord  sharp  an'  git  away  by  fower.  The  wind'U  be  round 
tc  the  sun  then,  an'  we'll  git  home  to  the  fust  market.  That's 
n  '  way  o'  looking  at  it.' 

liere  was  an  approving  murmur  from  the  crew,  but  Old  Sam 
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graved  round.  *  *Bie*  said  he,  *  yow  go  below  an'  git  aome  nst 
Yow*!!  want  all  70W  git  by  the  time  we're  done  this  trip.'  The 
sailing-watch  went  quietly  enough  to  their  stations,  and  the  othea 
went  below.  Old  Sam  brought  up  a  battered  old  telescope  from 
the  cabin  and  peered  at  the  horizon.  After  some  minutes  of  aknt 
watching  he  snapped  the  instroment  together  and  came  over  to 
the  mate  at  the  tiller.  ^  My  Gawd !  There's  a  school  off  to  die 
sta'board  as  we  can't  miss.'  His  face  was  aglow  with  unwonted 
excitement.  Bob  Tickell  took  the  glass  from  him  and  spied  m 
the  direction  indicated.  ^  Shore  1 '  said  he.  '  What  d'ye  intend 
to  do  t '  The  master-fisher  looked  round  at  sky  and  sea,  noted 
the  light  scud  forward  of  the  wind,  and,  moistening  a  gnaded 
forefinger,  held  it  in  the  air  to  assure  himself  of  the  direction  irom 
which  the  wind  blew.  '  Du  !  Waal,  Fll  tell  'ee.  This  weather^8 
maade  for  us.  We  won't  du  any  wurrk  to-night,  n'yet  to-monei; 
onless  it's  to  git  the  nets  up  an'  wet  'em.  They're  bran  nev, 
an'  Dan'l  reckoned  they'd  heat  up  if  we  wom't  a-usin'  oy  'em. 
He  nuticed  it  when  he  stowed  'em.' 

^  D'ye  mean  to  say  yow  won't  make  a  shot  to-night,  then,  witt 
them  fish  hangin'  oS  like  that  ?    What  is  it  you're  arter  ? ' 

*  Prices !  Now  look  yow  here.'  He  signed  with  his  pipe-stem 
on  his  left  pabn.  '  'Ere  we  be.  'Ere's  the  school.  Waal,  look 
at  that  bit  o'  light  scud  over  there  for'ard  o'  the  wind.  We  shell 
hey  a  breeze  from  the  south'ard  all  night.  Wery  well,  then 
S'pose  we  shute  the  lint  to-night.  We  git  a  catch — a  big 'on, 
Gawd  A'mighty  know.  But  what  then  ?  We  beat  back  agin  the 
breeze,  an'  git  home — when  ?  ' 

*  About  twal'  to-morrer,'  replied  Bob  meditatively. 

'  Tis,  an'  tew  late  for  market.  Now,  then.'  He  drew  ckser 
to  Bob  to  point  his  remarks  with  a  truly  fearful  attempt  at « 
wink,  one  shoulder  thmst  forward,  and  with  a  preliminary  aqniit 
to  leeward.  *Now,  then !'  With  his  arm  on  Bob's  Jersey, !» 
pointed  seaward.  ^We  hang  off  this  'ere  school  all  to-moner; 
the  weather's  finin',  the  wind'll  be  round  to  the  south'ard  agin  by 
to-morrer  night ;  there's  a  late  moon.  Wind  light  at  night,  an'- 
see?' 

Bob  took  up  the  thread  in  quick,  short  sentences.  '  Tis,  by 
Qor  1  We  make  a  shot  jist  an  hour  or  tew  afore  dawn  on  the 
last  o'  the  moon,  keep  'em  in  till  daylight,  an'  haul  fast  thing. 
The  wind'll  be  back  to  the  sun  by  then.  We'll  hev  a  fair  wind 
home  for  the  arly  market.'    He  smote  Sam  on  his  maso've  shooUer. 
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*  An'  that's  not  all,  nuther,'  sud  the  master ;  *  jow  ain't  got 
it  all.  Et's  a-goin'  to  blow,  tew,  arter,  an'  wen  we  git  home,  yow 
mark  my  wuirds,  the  south  cone'U  be  up  for  rough  weather. 
There'll  be  a  scarcity  comin'  on,  an'  we'U  git — prices.^  The  con- 
sultation terminated  in  characteristic  style.  Both  men  relapsed 
into  silence;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  mate  was  keeping  the 
Herbert  and  PoUy  about  five  miles  from  the  second  shoal,  Old  Sam 
lurched  below.  Presently  he  returned  with  a  can  of  beer  and  a 
pink  stone  mug.  He  filled  for  the  mate,  who  nodded,  took  a  pull, 
and  passed  the  mug  back  to  the  skipper.  There  is  an  etiquette  in 
these  matters.  Old  Sam  drew  his  hand  across  his  mouth,  and 
said :  *  'Ere's  to  a  big  catch  an'  prices ! ' 

At  twilight  they  fell  in  with  the  first  school  they  had  noted. 
The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  waters  were  a  pearly  tinge  from  the 
medussB ;  then,  as  darkness  closed  down,  the  surface  lit  from  within 
with  a  luminous  phosphorescence  which  was  marvellous  to  behold. 
The  water  was  alive  with  fiery  darts.  Where  the  lugger's  bows 
met  the  heave  was  a  curving  line  of  fire,  and  the  ripples  in  her 
wake  stirred  with  flame.  The  men  gazed  over  the  sides  and  watched 
the  countless  flashes  which  each  betokened  a  herring. 

Sam  and  the  mate  looked  over  the  after  gunwale.  Dan'l  Bacon 
was  steering.  '  'Bout  the  brightest  water-bum  I  ever  seed,' 
grunted  Sam. 

'  Yis,  it's  a-brimmin'  to-night,  an'  no  mistake ;  but  we  shouldn't 
a-got  a  mort  if  we  had  made  a  shot  to-night.  'Twould  a-bin  tew 
light,  I  reckon.' 

'  Yis,  ef  they  see  the  lint  they  fare  to  git  scairt  with  it.' 

The  second  day  out  had  passed  quietly  enough.  Sam,  Bob, 
and  Dan'l  had  taken  it  in  turns  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  school 
on  the  horizon.  The  porpoises  were  as  much  in  evidence  as  before, 
the  crowd  of  gulls  seemed  even  larger,  and  a  light  swell  which 
accompanied  the  veering  southerly  wind  promised  to  prevent 
*  water-bum '  during  the  coming  night.  The  boats  which  had 
followed  the  Herbert  and  Polly  had  made  a  shot,  and  were  beating 
borne  with  their  catch.  Till  evening  the  men  rested  as  much  as 
possible,  and  then  at  midnight,  under  the  white  glare  of  the  autumn 
moon,  they  made  every  preparation  for  their  night-long  toil. 

rhe  lugger  was  worked  silently  over  the  moonlit  waste  until 
th  y  were  half  a  mile  to  leeward  of  where  they  had  marked  the 
lie  '^'ngs.    The  foremast  was  lowered  backwards,  and  the  drifting 
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lights  were  hong  one  over  the  other  on  the  mizsw.  The  nei-room 
was  nnooveredy  and  the  boy  was  sent  down  into  the  lope-ioom  to 
deliver  the  warp. 

The  crew  clustered  in  a  dark  bunch  at  the  quarter,  in  stroiig 
contrast  to  the  white  moonlight  on  the  deck.  There  was  no  talkmg, 
only  the  grunt  of  toiling  men  and  a  hoarse  command  now  aiid 
then  from  Old  Sam.  ^  The  fish'll  be  on  the  top  to-night,'  said  the 
skipper  to  the  mate ;  *  it's  pritty  warm.  We  sha'n't  want  the 
bowls.* 

A  mass  of  lint  was  piled  up  near  by  the  net-room  hatch,  the 
warp  snaked  up  from  below,  and  Bob  Tickell  made  fast  to  the 
cork  rope  a  small  white  barrel,  and  bent  the  seizing  on  to  the  waip. 
There  was  a  splash  when  the  ^ puppy'  went  over  the  quarter, 
and  the  work  of  shooting  the  nets  had  begun. 

Under  the  full  moon  they  toiled.  Two  hands  shot  the  nets, 
one  at  the  cork-line,  the  other  at  the  lint.  As  each  net  was  dzawn 
over  the  ^  bank-board '  from  the  well  with  the  staccato  rattle  of 
the  wooden  roller,  one  of  the  capstan  hands  passed  the  seiziiigB  to 
the  mate,  and  with  swift  fingers  he  made  them  fast  to  the  waip. 
Attached  to  the  fourth  net  was  the  ^  dan ' — a  painted  band  witii 
a  flag.  As  the  nets  went  over,  the  drifter  was  saile<f  gen%  from 
them  till  at  length  there  hung,  stretched  in  the  path  of  the  herring' 
shoal,  an  immense  wall  of  mesh,  the  cork  floats  of  which  made  a 
continuous  dotted  line  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  Under  this  great  sea-curtain  swung  the  three-inch  vaip, 
from  which  the  seizings  went  up  to  the  ends  of  each  of  the  sixty- 
one  separate  nets. 

Scarcely  a  remark  was  made  until  after  the  gear  was  shot; 
each  man  knew  his  part  too  well  for  that ;  but  when  the  odd-net- 
the  '  look-on '  net — ^was  over.  Bob  Tickell  turned  to  the  skipper. 

*  How  much  swing-rope  are  yow  goin'  to  give  her  ?  '  inquired  he. 

Old  Sam  gave  a  critical  glance  at  the  weather.  'Twenty 
fathom.  We  shell  hev  a  little  wind  from  the  nor'east  arter  the 
sun  git  up.' 

So  the  boat  swung  on  her  floating  sea-anchor  with  enough  of 
her  mizzen-lug  hoisted  to  keep  the  nets  straight,  her  regulation 
drifting  lights  twinkhng,  and  the  drift-watch  (their  pipes  glowing 
like  red  sparks)  spread  round  the  decks. 

Two  hours  before  dawn  Old  Sam  was  on  deck  again.  The 
moon  was  low  over  the  sea  by  now,  and  the  Hefbert  and  PoOg 
hung  right  in  the  moon-track,  a  glittering  ripple  all  along  die 
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line  of  corks.  The  old  fishennan  was  plainly  excited.  The  catch 
was  to  justify  his  fishing  policy  in  the  eyes  of  the  crew.  He  walked 
up  and  down,  a  trifle  nervous,  and  from  time  to  time  looked  at 
the  mate  inquiringly. 

^  Better  hev  a  look  at  'em  now/  said  he.  *  Gall  up  the  capstan 
hands.' 

With  the  clank  of  the  capstan  and  the  snorting  of  the  donkey- 
engme  the  swing  rope  came  in,  and  the  look-on  net  was  drawn  to 
the  side.  In  the  dripping  meshes  a  few  silver  fish  caught  the 
moon's  rays.  Old  Sam  and  the  mate  regarded  them  critically  as 
the  net  came  over  the  gunwale. 

Half  the  *  look-on '  net  was  aboard,  when  Sam  roared :  *  My 
Qawd,  aise  ut ! '  The  capstan  ceased  to  clank.  ^  Look  'ere,  Bob. 
Danmed  if  'ere  ain't  a  wine-drinker ! ' 

The  drift-watch  crowded  round,  and  the  skipper  gingerly  freed 
the  beautiful  herring  from  the  mesh.  '  He's  alive,'  they  cried,  as 
it  gave  a  heavy  flap  in  his  hand. 

The  skipper  bore  the  ^  wine-drinker '  in  triumph  to  the  scudding- 
pole.  *  Stand  away  there ! '  he  roared.  ^  He  mus'n't  touch  any- 
thing maade  o'  wood.  Now  then.  Bob,  how  many  lasts  shell  we 
ask  him  for  ?    Twal !    Tis,  I  reckon  tha's  all  we  can  carry.' 

Ejieeling  down,  the  master  carefully  passed  the  fish  twelve 
times  round  the  scudding-pole,  and  then  with  a  fling  he  sent  it 
dear  of  the  boat.  The  crew  breathed  a  relieved  sigh ;  the  lucky 
portent  had  touched  no  wood. 

A  greyness  was  moving  in  the  keen  morning  air.  There  was  a 
suspicion  of  light  to  the  eastward.  For  another  hour  the  lugger 
swung  twenty  fathoms  of  warp  from  the  nets;  then  a  capstan 
hand  was  sent  to  rouse  all  hands  on  deck.  They  clambered  out  of 
the  narrow  hatchway  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  new  overalls  and 
oily  aprons.  From  the  miniature  capstan  aft  white  steam-jets 
puffed,  and  under  the  scudding-pole  jrawned  the  empty  hold. 

The  net-warp  was  led  through  a  snatch-block  near  the  capstan ; 
the  boy  in  the  rope-room  was  ready  to  stow  it  around  hun  as  it 
was  passed  down.  Dan'l  Bacon — ^the  *  cast-off  seizin's' — stood 
ready  to  disconnect  the  nets  from  the  warp  as  they  came  aboard ; 
the  donkey-engine  was  started,  and  with  a  steady  strain  on  the 
warp-rope,  and  the  clank  of  the  capstan  cogs,  tiie  three  hours' 
struggle  began* 

T^  mate  and  third  hand  dragged  the  fish-laden  nets  over  the 
quarter.  Bob  at  the  corks,  the  third  hand  at  the  Hnt,  and  the  mesh 
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came  in,  billow  over  billow  of  cotton-web  plated  silver  with  flaabing 
bodies.  The  master-fisher  and  the  deck  hand  ^  scudded '  the  fish, 
passing  the  nets  over  the  scudding-pole  and  shaking  the  fish  upon 
the  deck,  while  two  other  hands  swept  the  herrings  into  the  wings 
of  the  vessel  with  large  wooden  spades.  The  net-stower  drew  the 
empty  nets  down  into  the  net-room,  pausing  every  other  minute 
•  to  '  rouse '  them  with  a  rattling  hail  of  salt  crystals. 

In  came  the  silver-lined  sea-curtain.  The  donkey-engine  snorted 
and  the  boat  trembled  under  the  irregular  strain  of  the  diifting 
nets.  Toiling  men  panted  with  inarticulate  gruntings ;  their  per- 
spiration pattered  on  the  deck  till,  the  hauling  half-done.  Old  Sam 
cried:  *Spell,  oh!* 

As  they  straightened  their  aching  backs  the  skipper's  voice 
rose  above  the  rattle  of  salt  in  the  net-room,  and  the  hollow 
coughing  of  the  boy  who  coiled  the  wet  warp  round  him  in  his 
narrow  cell,  with  the  raw  blisters  springing  up  on  his  salted  hands. 
*Good  stuflt,'  the  master  shouted.  *  Every  one  o'  'em.  There 
ain't  a  mazy  fish  abord  yit.    Everyone's  as  full  as  an  egg.' 

'  No,  there  ain't  a  sight  o'  dorgs,  nuther,'  said  Tickell,  ftlinging 
a  two-foot  dog-fish  overboard  after  smashing  it  on  the  gunwak 
On  the  deck  was  a  pile  of  heaving,  flapping  whiteness,  stained  heie 
and  there  with  blood;  the  fish  were  dying  with  the  squeaking 
rasp  of  the  air  on  their  gills. 

^Cheese  I  Cheese  I  ^  triumphed  Old  Sam,  mocking  them. 
*  Doan't  sing  out  cheese ;  we  want  'ee  for  bread.' 

The  crew,  limp  on  the  gunwale,  chuckled  at  the  jest,  old  as  the 
^orth  Sea  ;  and  then,  as  Sam  raUied  them,  again  bent  their  brawny 
shoulders  to  the  work,  with  silver  rings  the  fisher  dearly  loves 
flashing  in  the  increasing  light.  The  work  went  monotonously  on ; 
the  haul  at  the  bulwarks,  the  deft  untying  at  the  warp,  the  powerful 
shake  at  the  scudding-pole,  the  scrunching  shove  of  the  impelling 
spades,  the  limp  thud  of  the  fish  into  the  wings,  the  rattle  of  the 
'  rousing '  brine,  punctuated  with  the  hacking  cough  of  the  drenched 
boy  in  the  warp-room. 

Work  stopped  for  a  minute  when  the  youngster  turned  &int 
with  the  sting  of  his  blistered  fingers,  and  besought  the  *  cast-ofl 
seizin's'  to  swish  a  pail  of  water  over  his  bleeding  hands.  At 
last  the  *dan'  bumped  on  the  gunwale,  the  *  puppy'  came  in, 
the  hatches  were  banged  down,  and  the  men  literally  fell  against 
any  support  in  sheer  exhaustion.  They  picked  the  boy  Jack  out 
of  the  warp-room  in  a  dead  faint,  and  bore  him  below.    He  ap- 
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peared  half  an  hour  later  with  bandaged  hands  and  the  blasphemonB 
jaigon  of  the  drifting. 

On  the  scale-spangled  Herbert  a/nd  PoUy  the  morning  snn  shone, 
and  a  breeze  blew  right  out  from  the  east  with  the  hum  of  stays 
and  the  np,  np,  rip  of  thrashing  cordage.  '  Hist  sail ! '  shouted 
Old  Sam;  and  the  lugger,  flashing  silver  from  mizzen,  hatches, 
and  mitch-board,  was  headed  for  home.  She  wallowed  in  the 
growing  seas  with  the  dead  weight  in  her  hold.  The  pink  beer 
mug  was  filled  for  all  hands  by  the  cook,  who  promised  tea  and 
fried  white  herring.  The  skipper,  crotch-boots  encrusted  with 
glittering  scale,  swung  up  and  down  the  lifting  deck.  ^  How  many 
du  yow  reckon.  Bob  ? '  he  queried  of  the  mate. 

^  Twal'  last,  if  there's  aliunnered.' 

•  What  did  I  tell  'ee  ? '  cried  Sam.  '  Thet  ruddy  wine-drinker 
done  it.' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  chorused  the  crew. 

The  boat  slid  up  the  harbour  and  nosed  among  the  crowd  of 
drifters  at  the  wharf  with  her  catch  of  herring  six  hours  old. 
'  What  did  I  say  ? '  triumphed  the  master-fisher,  after  the  bell  had 
rung,  and  the  excited  crowd  of  buyers  moved  on.  '  What  did  I 
say  %  Sold  'em  in  the  bloomin'  wessel.  None  o'  yer  overday  stuff 
for  me.  An'  look  I '  He  pointed  out  to  the  foreshore  flag-staff. 
*  Didn't  I  tell  'ee  the  south  cone'd  be  histed  %  Come  on,  boys,  come 
an'  wet  the  catch.' 

m 

The  ^wine-drinker,'  lately  welcome  guest  on  the  Herbert  and 
PoUy,  toiled  over  the  swollen  seas  in  desperate  efforts  to  plunge. 
The  horror  of  the  wrenching  meshes,  and  the  handling  by  the 
skipper,  gentle  though  it  had  been,  had  upset  his  swimming-bladder. 
Try  as  he  might  he  could  not  struggle  down  to  his  watery  home ; 
he  floated  helplessly  on  his  side,  and  then  gave  a  mighty  flip  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  bird  came  over  him. 

The  screaming  gannet  plunged  down,  and  the  little  tragedy  of 
the  drifter's  harbinger  of  plenty  was  played  out. 

W.  J.  Batohsldsb. 
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Wrttt  by  William  Ashton,  gentleman^  aecretaiy  to  his  Oiaoe  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Foieasmach  as  men's  minds  be  now  much  busied  with  those 
two  noble  Princes  and  upholders  of  the  Protestant  faith,  his  High- 
ness Prince  Rupert  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (my 
very  good  lord  and  gracious  master),  I  have  thought  it  not  anuBS 
to  set  down  certain  particulars  of  a  conversation  held  betwixt 
them  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  year  1673 ;  nor  do  I,  as  I 
conceive  it,  fail  in  my  duty  in  so  doing,  being  that  the  talk  is  in 
no  fashion  to  their  discredit,  but  witnesseth  rather  to  their  honoai. 

It  so  chanced  that  I  was  in  attendance  on  my  lord  the  Dob 
when  he  went,  as  is  very  much  his  custom,  to  have  speech  of  his 
kinsman.  Prince  Rupert,  in  the  great  Round  Tower  at  Windsor, 
where  his  Highness,  as  Constable  of  the  Castle,  hath  his  dwelling. 
The  day  being  sunny,  the  two  paced  for  a  while  on  the  battiement 
outside  his  Highness's  rooms,  and  then  went  within,  leaving  me 
to  await  their  pleasure.  For  a  time  I  looked  out  on  the  park,  sll 
golden  with  the  autunm,  marking  the  spot  where  my  lord  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  had  of  late  held  that  formid- 
able show — ^the  mimic  siege  of  Maestricht.  Then,  wearying  of  the 
fair  prospect,  I  turned  and  looked  through  the  casement  to  dis- 
cover was  my  lord  ready  to  depart. 

Now  let  none  hold  me  guilty  of  eavesdropping,  for,  indeed,  mj 
presence  there  was  well  known,  but  his  Grace  was  ever  wont  to  con- 
fide in  me  ;  while,  to  say  truth,  I  think  that  his  Highness  troubled 
himself  no  more  concerning  me  than  had  I  been  a  dumb  beasti 
like  to  the  great  deerhound  which  lay  couched  by  his  chair,  and 
followed  his  every  movement  with  eager  eyes  and  ears  pricked. 

A  strange  thing  it  is  to  observe  the  friendship  which  unites 
those  so  diverse  great  persons ;  and  so  I  thought  as  I  looked  on 
them.  My  lord  stood  by  the  window,  very  splendid  in  his  peach- 
bloom  satin,  wearing  the  diamond-hilted  sword  which  was  the  gift 
of  the  French  King.  The  sunlight  was  on  his  comely  youth;  and 
methought  so  much  grace,  and  beauty,  and  valorous  spirit  must 
be  destined  for  great  things,  greater  even,  perchance— but  my  pen 
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tripe,  and  I  would  not  write  treason.  As  for  his  Highness,  he  is 
ever  sombrely  suited,  and  for  the  most  part  of  a  mood  and  counten- 
ance to  mate  therewith,  but  I  saw  his  dark  eyes  smile  as  he  glanced 
on  my  master. 

*  How  now,  James  !  '  said  he.  *  Have  you  found  a  play  or  a 
love  song  among  my  maps  that  you  stand  thus  wrapt  ?  ' 

So  speaking,  he  rose  up,  his  hound  instant  at  his  heels,  and 
came  to  stand  at  my  lord's  side.  He  overtopped  him  by  two 
hands'  breadths,  and  in  his  dark  attire,  with  his  worn  and  haughty 
countenance,  meseemed  he  might  have  stood  in  some  court  masque 
for  the  Past  set  over  against  the  fair  Future.    But  I  prate. 

^  What  have  you  there  ? '  says  his  Highness. 

The  room,  which  was  one  of  many  angles,  had  an  array  of 
books — mighty  dull  they  looked — to  the  one  side,  and  on  the  wall 
were  many  prints  and  charts  of  his  £[ighness's  voyages;  while 
through  an  open  door  showed  the  red  glow  of  his  furnace,  whereat 
he  uses  to  practise  strange  experiments  in  chymics,  which  have 
won  for  him  the  fame  of  wizardry.  My  lord,  who  is  ever  restless 
and  curious  of  novelty,  had  plucked  down  a  volume  £rom  among 
the  rest,  and  was  glancing  now  at  the  leaves,  anon  at  the  cover. 
At  his  Highnesses  question  he  turned  on  him  eyes  full  of  laughter. 

'  Truly,'  he  made  answer,  *  I  knew  your  Highness  for  soldier 
and  admiral,  philosopher  and  engraver,  yet  never  before  did  I 
count  you  student  of  divinity.  Tet  see  what  I  discover  among 
treatises  on  navigation  and  chymics,'  and  he  read  out  from  the 
page  before  him  :  *  "  Christ's  Victorie  over  Sathan's  Tyrannic ;  or, 
A  Catalogue  of  all  Christ's  faithfull  Souldiers  that  the  Divell  either 
by  his  Grand  Captains  the  Emperours  or  his  derely  beloved  Sonnes 

and  Heires  the  Popes "    Zounds,  I  can  no  more.    'Tis  as  long 

as  one  of  my  Lord  Clarendon  his  speeches,'  and  he  flung  back  his 
head  and  laughed,  whereat  the  Prince's  hound,  which  is  a  mis- 
anthropic beast,  did  softly  growl. 

But  his  Highness  took  up  the  book  with  a  strange  gentleness, 
and  returned  him  to  his  great  chair,  where  he  sat  musing,  while 
the  hound,  reading  his  mood,  couched  himself  once  more  very 
still  on  the  bear-skin  sent  as  tribute  from  the  new  lands  overseas. 

^  I  knew  not  that  the  book  was  here,'  said  he.  '  Mine  old  friend. 
Craven,  must  have  brought  it  hither ;  he  spake  thereof  to  me.' 

*  Is't  a  volume  of  magic  ?  '  asked  his  Grace,  and  smiles. 

*  Yes,'  said  his  Highness,  very  short ;  and  sat  silent,  one  hand 
on  the  stained  leather  of  the  binding. 
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His  Grace  sat  him  down  in  the  window,  fingering  his  periwig,  and 
watched  his  cousin  as  I  have  seen  him  watch  Betterton  at  the  play- 
house. I  deem  he  waited  for  what  should  come,  for  on  occasion 
his  Highness  will  speak  with  sadden  openness  before  him,  thong^i 
to  most  men  he  vouchsafes  but  a  brief  word  or  by  times  a  laugh 
which  stings. 

But  as  the  Prince  spoke  not,  his  Grace  threw  in  a  word  below 
his  breath. 

^  Tou  said  magic,  sir  ? ' 

^  Ay,  magic,'  returned  Prince  Rupert,  '  for  my  youth  is  within 
the  covers.' 

At  which  word  I  saw  my  master  lift  his  eyebrows  in  gay  mockage, 
as  though  he  thought  no  man  had  ever  been  young  before  him  and 
he  should  be  young  for  ever. 

Had  his  Highness  seen  the  look,  belike  he  had  said  no  more, 
but  he  was  staring  on  the  book,  and  on  a  sudden  turned  it  so  as 
the  sunlight  feU  on  the  arms  stamped  thereon  in  gold. 

'  You  know  them,'  said  he  ;  and  the  Duke  answ^ed  lightly  : 

'  The  King's,  whom  heaven  long  preserve  to  his  pleasures ;  and 
on  a  book  of  martyrs,  'tis  a  jest  for  Rochester.' 

'  The  Eang's,'  said  Prince  Rupert,  '  who  hath  gone  to  lus.  own 
martyrdom,'  and  before  his  eyes  the  Duke's  laughter  flickered 
suddenly  and  was  gone.  Truly,  for  his  Highness  Prince  Rupert 
methinks  there  is  no  King  but  one,  and  he  rests  in  Windsor  vaults. 

So  my  master,  who  doth  fit  himself  winsomely  to  any  man's 
humour,  came  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  dim  gold  of  the  royal 
arms. 

*  So  this  was  a  book  <rf  King  Charles  of  blessed  memory,'  said 
he  softly ;  and  the  Prince  answered  in  the  same  fashion. 

^  Even  so  ;  and  when  first  I  saw  it  in  his  hand  my  years  counted 
less  than  yours,  and  I  thought,'  he  smiled  on  my  young  lord  witii 
a  kind  of  sad  disdain, '  I  thought  all  my  battles  should  be  victories, 
as  surely,  James,  as  you  think  it  now.' 

I  saw  a  strange  look  cross  his  Grace's  countenance ;  then  he 
glanced  down  at  Louis  his  diamond-hilted  sword,  and  laid  hand 
thereon  as  who  should  grasp  victory. 

^  And  yet,'  said  he,  '  you  have  triumphed  in  the  end.  The 
King  hath  returned  from  his  travels,  and  the  fanatics  are — ^where  f ' 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  French  fashion,  and  laughed. 

^  Not  so  far  but  we  may  need  reckon  with  them  again/  returned 
his  Highness  sharply ;  and  for  a  moment  the  fire  of  leadership 
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all  alight  in  his  face ;  then  it  fell  quenched.  '  Ay,'  he  said  half 
aloud, '  but  in  the  old  days  we  fought  for  King  and  faith  in  one.' 

With  that  he  stopped,  but  I  guessed  at  the  thought  half  spoken  ; 
for  truly  in  these  troubled  times  all  men  fear  the  encroachments  of 
Popery,  the  more  so  since  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  brother  and  heir  to  his  Majesty,  is  Papist  open  and  avowed. 
Wherefore  many  which  have  a  loyal  heart  to  the  throne  be  yet 
sore  perplexed  over  the  jeopardy  of  England's  Protestant  reUgion, 
some  of  which  men  do  look  toward  his  Grace  my  young  master  as 
the  sole  and  secret  hope  of  the  realm,  he  being  true  Protestant 
and  the  King's  first-bom  son.  Yet  inasmuch  as  his  birth  was  not, 
to  all  our  sorrows,  in  wedlock,  or  not  proven  so  to  have  been,  these 
be  matters  wherein  no  loyal  man  would  meddle,  he  least  of  all. 
Yet  maybe  such  reflexions  did  cross  my  lord's  mind,  for  somewhat 
of  the  boyhood  went  out  of  his  face  as  he  pondered.  Then,  quick 
and  sudden,  as  one  which  putteth  ofE  heavy  thoughts  : 

'  But  the  book  ? '  said  he. 

His  Highness  opened  out  the  volume  against  the  arm  of  his 
chair.  I  saw  how  the  leaves  fell  apart  at  one  place,  as  though 
wonted  thereto.  Still  gazing  thereon,  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
very  even,  as  I  once  heard  a  foreign  necromancer  speak  which 
gazed  into  a  magic  crystal  and  described  the  sights  therein. 

'  We  had  been  hunting  the  deer  all  day  in  Windsor  woods,  and 
came  back  in  the  sunset.  I  thought  never  was  so  fair  a  land  as 
England — ay,  and  I  think  it  to-day.  That  night  there  was  feasting 
and  much  merriment,  and  the  Queen  kept  me  at  her  side,  and 
talked  of  the  great  deeds  I  should  do  overseas,  for  then  'twas 
planned  that  I  should  go  as  viceroy  to  some  far  islands.  Of  her 
Church,  too,  she  talked,  and  of  its  might,  yet  its  need  of  brave 
champions.    I  was  but  young,  and  all  these  things  dazzled  before 

me '    Here  he  fell  silent,  and  I  sat  remembering  a  portrait 

which  I  had  once  seen  of  his  Highness  in  early  youth,  very  proud, 
for  all  its  gracious  comeliness. 

My  lord  moved  a  little  in  his  place,  and  toyed  with  the  lace  at 
his  throat,  but  he  said  naught ;  and  at  length  the  Prince  spoke  on  : 

'  When  I  left  the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  I  sought  his  Majesty, 
and  found  him  in  converse  with  a  grave  divine.  Before  him  lay 
this  book,  and  he  smiled  and  said  it  was  scarce  Uke  to  take  my 
fancy.' 

'  As  your  Highness  thought  of  me,'  threw  in  my  lord ;  but 
I  think  not  that  the  Prince  heard  him. 
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*  I  opened  the  book,'  said  he,  *  and  saw  these  pages  which  tell 
of  Bohemia  and  of  those  which  suffered  theie  for  the  faith,  of  Hubs 
and  of  Ziska,  that  great  soldier  who,  blind,  yet  led  his  armies  to 
victory.  When  I  saw  it  I  bethought  me  how  my  father  had  held 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  for  the  Protestant  faith,  and  even  though 
he  failed — ^And  I  took  shame  for  the  dalUance  which  was  half- 
disloyalty.  I  turned  the  page  to  mine  uncle,  and  he  bade  me  keep 
the  book.    Sooth  to  say,'  and  here  his  Highness  laughed  shortly, 

*  I  forgot  it  when  next  I  got  to  horse  ;  but  Craven,  good  and  true 
friend,  who  was  with  me  even  then,  charged  himself  tiierewitL 
It  was  amongst  papers  and  other  possessions  sent  to  me  at  Linz.' 

^  Where  you  were  prisoner,  sir  ?  '  asked  the  Duke. 

*  Where  I  was  three  years  prisoner,'  his  HighnesB  made  answer, 

*  because  I  would  not  yield  to  the  Emperor  and  profess  myself  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  I  was  of  your  age  then,  James,  and  diiee 
years  at  nineteen  seem  longer  than  at  four-and-fifty.' 

*  I  could  not  have  endured  it ! '  cried  my  lord,  and  sprang  to 
his  feet,  flinging  back  the  casement  like  a  man  that  seeks  escape. 

*  And  so  said  I,'  returned  his  Highness,  *  but  there  was  no  way 
out.' 

*  You  might ^  began  his  Grace,  and  then  checked  himself 

and  changed  colour.    ^  No,  you  could  not.' 

*  I  could  not,'  said  the  Prince  simply,  *  and  yet  one  day — ^ 
He  looked  down  on  the  old  book  and  turned  the  pages  softly. 
^  I  was  mad  with  the  sense  of  the  bars  that  day.  The  governor  hi 
asked  me  to  his  table,  and  there  was  a  priest  there.  They  sent 
priests  often  to  reason  with  me ;  the  fools,  which  knew  not  that 
I  could  not  yield  to  a  threat  even  had  they  proved  their  Ghuick 
to  have  the  keys  of  heaven.  But  this  man  sought  no  disputatiim; 
he  talked  first  of  England,  then  of  the  wars,  of  great  deeds  done  in 
battle,  till  my  blood  was  fire.  Then  he  fell  to  speaking  of  andent 
times,  and  told  of  a  prince  and  great  soldier  in  Italy,  an  enemy 
of  the  Church — ^I  did  not  note  the  name — ^which  was  made  prisoner 
and  so  held  for  three-and-twenty  years.  I  saw  his  eyes  rest  od 
me,  and  I  was  afraid.  I  have  never  known  fear  since  then— save 
once.' 

'  I  have  never  known  it,'  said  my  lord,  and  lifted  his  head, 
whereat  his  Highness  smiled.    ^  And  then  ?  '  questioned  his  Gzaoe. 

Prince  Rupert  turned  back  to  the  book  as  though  he  read  the 
story  there. 

*  That  night  I  withdrew  my  parole/  he  made  answer ; '  it  was 
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easier  to  be  prisoned  by  steel  and  stone  than  by  mine  own  will. 
They  set  soldiers  in  my  chamber  to  guard  me.  I  would  wake  in 
the  ni^t  and  see  the  red  gleam  of  their  burning  match,  for  they 
watched  with  matchlocks  ready,  like  men  on  the  eve  of  onset ; 
and  by  day  they  were  still  there  while  I  drew  or  diverted  myself 
with  my  white  dog — ^poor  Boy,  he  died  on  Marston  Moor  with  all 
our  hopes.'  The  Prince  bent  down  and  stroked  his  hound,  which 
whined  softly  in  answer  and  licked  his  hand.  ^  The  window  looked 
inward  to  the  castle  court,'  he  began  anew.  *  I  could  see  the  folk 
walking  there;  sometimes  Graf  von  Eufbtein's  daughter  would 
pass.  We  had  been  wont  to  pace  there  together  while  she  ques- 
tioned me  of  my  life.' 

Speaking,  his  voice  had  changed,  and  a  look  of  youth  come 
into  his  face.  My  lord  the  Duke  eyed  him  covertly  with  a  smile, 
and  I  deem  had  broken  a  jest  on  any  other  man,  but  none  jests 
against  his  Highness. 

*  And  she,  too,  was  Catholic  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Tes,'  said  Prince  Rupert.  He  made  a  long  pause,  and  then 
took  up  his  tale  as  though  all  the  while  he  had  been  speaking. 
*And  when  I  thought  I  must  break  forth  at  any  cost,  and  yet 
would  scarce  look  that  thought  in  the  face,  I  took  forth  the  drawing 
wherewith  I  had  beguiled  myself  and  came  on  this  book.'  He 
touched  the  gilding  on  the  cover.  ^  All  those  good  days  in  Eng- 
land rose  up  before  me,  and  I — ^no  matter  for  that.' 

*  Could  you  read  it,  even  in  prison  ?  '  mocked  my  lord  lightly. 
His  Highness  smiled  in  answer.    *  'Tis  dull  reading  enough,  but 

here  it  speaks  of  that  ^'religion  which  the  martjrrs  did  defend 
even  to  death."  The  words  cried  shame  on  me  for  that  I  flinched. 
I  gave  my  parole  once  more,  and  doubted  not  that  I  could  wait 
tUl  freedom  came  with  honour.' 

*  I,  too,  am  of  that  faith,'  cried  the  Duke ;  and  all  his  young 
face  flushed.    *  And  freedom  came,  sir,  and  the  wars.' 

*  And  defeat,  on  which  I  had  not  so  surely  reckoned,'  said  his 
Highness  drily. 

His  Grace  rose  up  and  came  to  the  Prince's  side. 

*  Why  have  you  told  me  this,  mon  Cotuin  ? '  he  questioned. 
*  'Twas  not  without  a  meaning,  for  you  speak  not  lightly  of  your 
past.' 

'  I  am  too  old,'  said  his  Highness,  ^  to  think  that  one  man  can 
fight  another's  battles  for  him.  Tet,  James,  there  may  be  strife 
before  us — ^I  know  not.' 
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'  Ah/  said  my  master  very  soft  and  quick,  ^  strife  for  tlie  Pro- 
testant faith.  But  what  if  a  man  need  choose  between  faith  and 
King?* 

*  Thou  art  a  child  ! '  cried  the  Prince  sharply.  *  Dally  not  witik 
such  doubts  till  the  sword  be  at  thy  breast.' 

*  My  Lord  Shaftesbury  bids  me  think  on  them  and  be  prepared/ 
said  my  lord,  *  and  the  people  cry  out  on  the  Papists.  Sir»  you 
are  their  idol  as  much  because  they  know  you  do  hate  the  French 
as  because  of  all  your  sea-fights.  ^^  Our  admiral  would  be  a  noble 
king,"  I  heard  one  seaman  say.' 

'  Had  I  heard  him  he  should  have  tasted  the  lash,'  his  Hlglm^s 
made  short  answer. 

'  But  Shaftesbury  says,'  protested  my  lord,  ^  that  England  will 
not  brook  a  Papist  king,  or  so,  at  the  least,  he  fears ;  and  you, 
sir,  which  have  suffered  for  the  Protestant  cause ' 

'  And  fought  for  my  King,'  said  Prince  Rupert.  '  Shaftesbury 
fought  for  his  enemies.' 

'  You  have  worked  with  him,'  cried  my  lord  in  a  pet. 

'  Ay,  'tis  a  subtle  brain,'  returned  his  Highness,  *  and  if  I  waited 
to  work  ¥dth  men  after  my  mind,  Gk>d  wot,  I  should  be  but  idle. 
But  I  take  not  my  rule  of  honour  from  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.' 

'  Honour  is  a  word  Uttle  in  the  mode,'  said  his  Grace  whim- 
sically. 

*  So  is  loyalty,'  returned  Prince  Rupert ;  *  yet  a  man  is  a  broken 
blade  without  it.' 

*  Shaftesbury,'  began  my  lord,  and  laughed  at  his  own  word. 
*Nay,  then,  I'll  e'en  say  it  myself.  I  doubt  a  time  may  cx^me 
when  men's  consciences  may  go  against  the  King.' 

^  So  said  the  Roundheads  which  brought  King  Charles  to  the 
block,'  said  Prince  Rupert.  *  Lad,  loyalty  is  easy  when  it  bids  a 
man  draw  sword,  hard  when  it  bids  him  sheathe  it.  But  seek 
thou  none  other  master.' 

*  And  religion  ? '  questioned  my  lord,  'twixt  laughter  and 
earnest. 

'  The  religion  of  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  i '  retorted  his  B[igh- 
ness.    '  I  love  not  the  piety  which  makes  a  text  of  rebeUion.' 

*  Why,  then,'  said  my  lord,  laughing  outright,  *  you  will  not 
aid  me,  cousin,  when  I  claim  my  birthright  as  Protestant  King  ?  ' 

The  Prince  sprang  up,  so  that  his  hound,  too,  rose  and  growled. 
He  laid  a  hand  on  the  Duke's  shoulder  and  looked  him  in  the 
eyes. 
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*  Did  I  believe  there  was  such  a  puipose  in  the  depths  of  thy 
heart,'  he  said,  with  a  dehberate  passion,  *  then  ere  thou  conldst 
dishonour  the  faith  whereof  thon  pratest  with  treason,  I  would 
kill  thee,  James,  with  mine  own  hand.' 

My  lord  shrank  £rom  his  cousin's  grasp  and  look,  and  for  a 
heart-beat  methought  there  flashed  into  his  eyes  that  fear  which 
he  had  disclaimed.    But  that  was  folly,  for  in  a  breath  he  laughed. 

'  Cousin,  cousin,'  he  cried.  '  I  vow  my  father  would  have  taken 
the  jest.' 

Prince  Rupert  did  not  answer,  and  looking  in  his  face  I  at  least 
feared. 

His  Grace  bent  down  and  took  up  the  volume  which  had  fallen 
to  the  ground. 

^  Your  book  of  martyrs  hath  sufEered,'  said  he  ;  ^  but  what  profit 
is  it  to  me  if  I  may  not  learn  to  play  defender  of  the  faith  there- 
from ? ' 

*  Learn  loyalty,'  said  his  Highness  Prince  Rupert,  and  turned 
the  book  till  the  last  gUmmer  of  sunUght  fell  on  the  gilded  arms  of 
King  Charles  the  Martyr. 

Dora  Greenwell  MoChesnet. 
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vn. 

I  OFTEN  wish  that  we  had  a  moie  beaatifal  word  than  *  art '  for  so 
beautiful  a  thing ;  it  is  in  itself  a  snappish  explosive  word,  like 
the  cry  of  an  angry  animal ;  and  it  has,  too,  to  bear  the  sad  burden 
of  its  own  misuse  by  affected  people.  Moreover,  it  stands  for  so 
many  things  that  one  is  never  quite  sure  what  the  people  who  use 
it  intend  it  to  mean ;  some  people  use  it  in  an  abstract,  some  in  a 
concrete  sense ;  and  it  is  unfortunate,  too,  in  bearing,  in  certsin 
usages,  a  nwxMe  of  unreaUty  and  scheming. 

What  I  mean  by  art,  in  its  deepest  and  truest  sense,  is  a  certain 
perceptivenees,  a  power  of  seeing  what  is  characteristic,  coupled 
as  a  rule,  in  the  artistic  temperament,  with  a  certain  power  of  expres- 
sion, an  imaginative  gift  which  can  raise  a  large  &ibric  out  of  sleoda 
resources,  building  a  palace,  like  the  Genie  in  the  story  of  Aladdin, 
in  a  single  night. 

The  artistic  temperament  is  commoner,  I  think,  than  is  sup- 
posed. Most  people  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  ezistenoe  of 
it,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  certain  fragile  signs  of  its  ezistenoe, 
such  as  water-colour  drawing,  or  a  tendency  to  strum  on  a  piana 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  possession  of  an  artistic  temperament 
without  the  power  of  expression  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of 
unhappinees  in  the  world.  Who  does  not  know  those  iU-regulated, 
fastidious  people,  who  have  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  significanoe 
and  position,  a  sense  which  is  not  justified  by  any  particular  per 
formance,  who  are  contemptuous  of  others,  critical,  hard  to  satisfy, 
who  have  a  general  sense  of  disappointment  and  dreariness,  a 
craving  for  recognition,  and  a  feeling  that  they  are  not  appreciated 
at  their  true  worth  ?  To  such  people,  sensitive,  inefiEective,  proud, 
every  circumstance  of  life  gives  food  for  discontent.  They  hate 
vague  perceptions  which  they  cannot  translate  into  words  or 
sjonbols.  They  find  their  work  humdrum  and  unexciting,  thdr 
relations  with  others  tiresome ;  they  think  that  under  difEerent 
circumstances  and  in  other  surroundings  they  might  have  played  a 
braver  part ;  they  never  realise  that  the  root  of  their  unhappLnesB 
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lies  in  themselves ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  meicifol  that  they  do  not, 
tat  the  fact  that  they  can  accumulate  blame  upon  the  conditions 
imposed  on  them  by  fate  is  the  only  thing  that  saves  them  from 
irreclaimable  depression. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  temperament  exists  with  a  certain 
power  of  expression,  but  without  sufficient  perseverance  or  hard 
technical  merit  to  produce  artistic  successes,  and  thus  we 
get  the  amateur.  Sometimes  it  is  the  other  way,  and  the 
technical  power  of  production  is  developed  beyond  the  inner  per- 
ceptiveness ;  and  this  produces  a  species  of  dull  soulless  art,  and 
the  r6le  of  the  professional  artist.  Very  rarely  one  sees  the  out- 
ward and  the  inward  power  perfectly  combined,  but  then  we  get 
the  humble,  hopeful  artist  who  lives  for  and  in  his  work ;  he  is 
humble  because  he  cannot  reach  the  perfection  for  which  he  strives  ; 
he  is  hopeful  because  he  gets  nearer  to  it  day  by  day.  But,  speaking 
generally,  the  temperament  is  not  one  that  brings  steady  happiness ; 
it  brings  with  it  moments  of  rapture,  when  some  bright  dream  is 
being  realised ;  but  it  brings  with  it  also  moments  of  deep  depression, 
when  dreams  are  silent,  and  the  weary  brain  fears  that  the  light 
is  quenched.  T]|^  are,  indeed,  instances  of  the  equable  disposition 
being  found  in  connection  vdth  the  artistic  temper;  such  were 
Reynoldfl,  Handel,  Wordsworth.  But  the  annals  of  art  are  crowded 
with  the  figures  of  those  who  have  had  to  bear  the  doom  of  art, 
and  have  been  denied  the  tranquil  spirit. 

But  besides  all  these,  there  are  artistic  temperaments  which  do 
not  express  themselves  in  any  of  the  recognised  mediums  of  art, 
but  which  apply  their  powers  direct  to  life  itself.  I  do  not  mean 
suocessfol,  professional  people,  who  van  their  triumphs  by  a  happy 
sanity  and  directness  of  view,  to  whom  labour  is  congenial  and 
success  enjoyable  ;  but  I  mean  those  who  have  a  fine  perception  of 
quality  in  innumerable  forms;  who  are  interested  in  the  salient 
points  of  others,  who  delight  to  enter  into  appropriate  relations 
with  those  they  meet,  to  whom  life  itself,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
gifts  and  its  losses,  has  a  certain  romantic,  beautiful,  mysterious 
savour.  Such  people  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  significance  of 
their  relations  with  others,  they  enjoy  dealing  with  characters,  with 
problems,  with  situations.  Having  both  interest  and  sympathy, 
they  get  the  best  out  of  other  people ;  they  pierce  through  the 
conventional  fence  that  so  many  of  us  erect  as  a  protection  against 
intrusion.  Such  people  bring  the  same  perception  to  bear  on 
technical  art.    They  enjoy  books,  art,  music,  without  any  envious 
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desire  to  prodaoe ;  they  c&n  enjoy  the  noble  pleasure  of  admiring 
and  praising.  Again  and  again,  in  reading  the  lives  of  artists,  one 
comes  across  traces  of  these  wise  and  generous  spirits,  who  have 
loved  the  society  of  artists,  have  understood  them,  and  whose 
admiration  has  never  been  clouded  by  the  least  shadow  of  that 
jealousy  which  is  the  curse  of  most  artistic  natures.  People  with- 
out artistic  sensibilities  find  the  society  of  artists  trying ;  because 
they  see  only  their  irritability,  their  vanity,  their  egotism,  and  can- 
not sympathise  with  the  visions  by  which  they  are  haunted.  But 
those  who  can  understand  without  jealousy,  pass  by  the  exacting 
vagaries  of  the  artist  with  a  gentle  and  tender  compassion,  and 
evoke  what  is  sincere  and  generous  and  lovable  v^thout  any 
conscious  effort. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  often  enough  realised  that  the  basis  of  tin 
successful  artistic  temperament  is  a  certain  hardness  combined 
with  great  superficial  sensitiveness.  Those  who  see  the  ar&tic 
nature  swiftly  and  emotionally  affected  by  a  beautiful  or  a  pathetk 
thing,  who  see  that  a  thought,  a  line  of  poetry,  a  bar  of  music, 
a  sketch,  will  evoke  a  thrill  of  feeling  to  which  they  cannot  them- 
selves aspire,  are  apt  to  think  that  such  a  spirit  is  necessarily  deep 
and  tender,  and  that  it  possesses  unfathomable  reserves  of  nohk 
feeling.  This  is  often  a  great  mistake ;  deep  below  the  rapid 
current  of  changing  and  glittering  emotion  there  often  lies,  in  tiie 
artistic  nature,  a  reserve  not  of  tenderness  or  depth,  but  of  cold 
and  critical  calm.  There  are  very  few  people  who  are  highly 
developed  in  one  faculty  who  do  not  pay  for  it  in  some  other  part  d 
their  natures.  Below  the  emotion  itself  there  sits  enthroned  a  hard 
intellectual  force,  a  power  of  appraising  quality,  a  Rhadamanthine 
judgment.  It  is  this  hardness  which  has  so  often  made  artists 
such  excellent  men  of  business,  so  alert  to  strike  favourable  bargains. 
In  those  artists  whose  medium  is  words,  this  hardness  is  not  so 
often  detected  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  artists,  for  they  have  tk 
power  of  rhetoric,  the  power  of  luxuriously  heightening  impressoiiB, 
indeed  of  imaginatively  simulating  a  force  which  is  in  reality  of  a 
superficial  nature.  One  of  the  greatest  powers  of  great  artists  is 
that  of  hinting  at  an  emotion  which  they  have  very  possibly 
never  intimately  gauged. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  is  in  all  probability  the 
reason  why  women,  with  all  their  power  of  swift  impression,  <A 
subtie  intuition,  have  so  seldom  achieved  the  highest  stations  in 
art.    It  is,  I  think,  because  they  seldom  or  never  have  that  calm. 
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strong  egotism  at  the  base  of  their  natures  which  men  so  constantly 
have,  and  which  indeed  seems  ahnost  a  condition  of  attaining  the 
highest  success  in  art.  The  male  artist  can  believe  whole-heartedly 
and  with  entire  absorption  in  the  value  of  what  he  is  doing,  can 
realise  it  as  the  one  end  of  his  being,  the  object  for  which  his  life 
was  given  him.  He  c€m  believe  that  all  experience,  all  relations 
with  others,  all  emotions,  are  and  must  be  subservient  to  this  one 
aim ;  they  can  deepen  for  him  the  channels  in  which  his  art  flows ; 
they  can  reveal  and  illustrate  to  him  the  significance  of  the  world 
of  which  he  is  the  interpreter.  Such  an  aspiration  caji  be  a  very 
high  and  holy  thing  ;  it  can  lead  a  man  to  live  purely  and  laboriously, 
to  make  sacrifices,  to  endure  hardness.  But  the  altar  on  which 
the  sacrifice  is  made,  stands,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  before  the 
idol  of  self.  But  with  women  it  is  different.  The  deepest  quality 
in  their  hearts  is,  one  may  gratefully  say,  an  intense  devotion  to 
others,  an  unselfishness  which  is  unconscious  of  itself ;  and  thus 
their  aim  is  to  help,  to  encourage,  to  sympathise  ;  and  their  artistic 
gifts  are  subordinated  to  a  deeper  purpose,  the  desire  of  giving  and 
serving.  One  with  such  a  passion  in  the  heart  is  incapable  of 
beUeving  art  to  be  the  deepest  thing  in  the  world ;  it  is  to  such  an 
one  more  like  the  lily  which  floats  upwards,  to  bloom  on  the  surface 
of  some  dim  pool,  a  thing  exquisitely  fair  and  symbolical  of 
mysteries ;  but  all  growing  out  of  the  depths  of  life,  and  not  a 
thing  which  is  deeper  and  truer  than  life. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  dive  deeper  than  the  secrets  of  personality 
and  temperament.  One  must  merely  be  grateful  for  the  beauty 
which  springs  from  them.  We  must  reflect  that  the  hard,  vigorous, 
hammered  quality,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  best  art,  can  only  be 
produced,  in  a  mood  of  blind  and  unquestioning  faith,  by  a  tempera- 
ment which  beUeves  that  such  production  is  its  highest  end.  But 
one  who  stands  a  little  apart  from  the  artistic  world,  and  yet 
ardently  loves  it,  can  see  that,  beautiful  as  is  the  dream  of  the 
artist,  true  and  pure  as  his  aspiration  is,  there  is  yet  a  deeper 
mystery  of  life  still,  of  which  art  is  nothing  but  a  symbol  and 
an  evidence.  Perhaps  that  very  belief  may  of  itself  weaken  a 
man's  possibilities  in  art.  But,  for  myself,  I  know  that  I  regard 
the  absorption  in  art  as  a  terrible  and  strong  temptation  for  one 
whose  chief  pleasure  lies  in  the  delight  of  expression,  and  who  seems, 
in  the  delight  of  shaping  a  melodious  sentence  to  express  as  per- 
fectly and  lucidly  as  possible  the  shape  of  the  thought  within,  to 
touch,  the  highest  joy  of  which  the  spirit  is  capable.    A  thought,  a 
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scene  of  beauty  comes  home  mik  an  irresistible  sense  of  power  and 
meaning  to  the  mind  or  eye;  for  God  to  have  devised  the  pale 
liquid  green  of  the  enamelled  evening  sky,  to  have  set  the  dark  forms 
of  trees  against  it,  and  to  have  hung  a  star  in  the  thickening  gloom— 
to  have  done  this,  and  to  see  that  it  is  good,  seems,  in  certain  moods, 
to  be  the  dearest  work  of  the  Divine  mind ;  and  the  desire  to  ex- 
press it,  to  speak  simply  of  the  sight  and  of  the  joy  that  it  arouses, 
comes  upon  the  mind  with  a  sweet  agony,  an  irresistible  spell; 
life  would  seem  to  have  been  well  spent  if  one  had  only  caught 
a  few  such  imperishable  ecstasies,  and  written  them  down  in  t 
record  that  might  convey  the  same  joy  to  others.  But  behind  tiik 
rises  the  deeper  conviction  that  this  is  not  the  end ;  that  there  are 
deeper  and  sweeter  secrets  in  the  heavenly  treasure-house;  and 
then  comes  in  the  shadow  of  a  fear  that,  in  yielding  thus  delightedly 
to  these  imperative  joys,  one  is  blinding  the  inner  eye  to  the  fo- 
ception  of  the  remoter  and  more  divine  truth.  And  then  at  last 
comes  the  conviction,  in  which  it  is  possible  aUke  to  rest  and  to 
labour,  that  it  is  right  to  devote  one's  time  and  energy  to  joe- 
senting  these  rich  emotions  as  perfectly  as  they  can  be  preeented, 
so  long  as  one  keeps  open  the  further  avenues  of  the  soul,  and 
beUeves  that  art  is  but  one  of  the  ante-chambers  through  whick 
one  must  take  one's  faithful  way,  before  the  doors  of  the  Pzesenoe 
itself  can  be  flung  wide. 

But  whether  one  be  of  the  happy  number  or  not  who  have  tbe 
haunting  instinct  for  some  special  form  of  expression,  one  may 
learn  at  all  events  to  deal  with  life  in  an  artistic  spirit.  I  do  not  at 
all  mean  by  that  that  one  should  learn  to  overvalue  the  artistie 
side  of  life,  to  hold  personal  emotion  to  be  a  finer  thing  than  un- 
selfish usefulness.  I  mean  rather  that  one  should  aim  at  tk 
perception  of  quality,  the  quaUty  of  actions,  the  quahty  of  thoughtB» 
the  quaUty  of  character ;  that  one  should  not  be  misled  by  pubBe 
opinion,  that  one  should  not  consider  the  value  of  a  man's  thoughts 
to  be  affected  by  his  social  position ;  but  that  one  should  look  out 
for  and  appreciate  sense,  vigour,  faithfulness,  kindness,  rectitude, 
and  originaUty,  in  however  humble  a  sphere  these  quaUties  may  be 
displayed.  That  one  should  fight  hard  against  conventionidity, 
that  one  should  welcome  beauty,  both  the  beauty  of  natural  thin^ 
as  well  as  the  beauty  displayed  in  sincere  and  simple  lives  in  eveij 
rank  of  life.  I  have  heard  conventional  professional  people,  who 
thought  they  were  giving  utterance  to  manly  and  independ^it 
sentiments,  speak  slightingly  of  dukes  and  duchesses,  as  if  the 
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possession  of  high  rank  necessarily  forfeited  all  claims  to  simplicity 
and  tnie-heartedness.  Such  an  attitude  is  as  inartistic  and  offensive 
as  for  a  duchess  to  think  that  fine  courtesy  and  consideration  could 
not  be  found  among  washerwomen.  The  truth  is  that  beauty  of 
character  is  just  as  common  and  just  as  uncommon  among  people 
of  high  rank  as  it  is  among  bagmen  ;  and  the  only  just  attitude  to 
adopt  is  to  approach  all  persons  simply  and  directly  on  the  grounds 
of  our  common  humanity.  One  who  does  this  will  find  simplicity, 
tenderness,  and  rectitude  among  persons  of  high  rank;  he  will 
also  find  conventionality,  meanness,  and  complacency  among 
them ;  when  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  bagmen,  he  will  find 
bagmen  of  sincerity,  directness,  and  delicacy,  while  he  will  also 
find  pompous,  complacent,  and  conventional  bagmen. 

Of  course  the  circumstances  of  life  tend  to  develop  certain 
innate  faults  of  character  into  prominence ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  circumstances  never  develop  a  fault  that  is  not  naturally 
there ;  and,  not  to  travel  far  for  instances,  I  will  only  say  that  one  of 
the  most  unaffected  and  humble-minded  gentlemen  I  have  ever  met 
was  a  duke,  while  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  affected  Pharisees 
I  ever  encountered  was  a  servant.  It  all  depends  upon  a  conscious- 
ness of  values,  a  sense  of  proportion  ;  the  only  way  in  which  wealth 
and  poverty,  rank  and  insignificance  can  affect  a  life,  is  in  a  certain 
degree  of  personal  comfort ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  elementary 
lessons  that  one  can  learn,  that  it  is  not  either  wealth  or  poverty 
that  can  confer  even  comfort,  but  the  sound  constitution  and  the 
contented  mind. 

What  I  would  here  plead  is  that  the  artistic  sense  of  which 
I  have  spoken  should  be  deliberately  and  consciously  cultivated. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  rid  of  conventionaUty  if  one  has  been 
brought  up  on  conventional  lines ;  but  I  know  by  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  mere  desire  for  simphcity  and  sincerity  can  effect 
something.  All  persons  engaged  in  education,  whether  formally 
or  informally,  whether  as  professed  teachers  or  parents,  ought  to 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  cultivate  this  sense  among  the  objects 
of  their  care.  They  ought  to  insist  that  all  people,  whether  high 
or  low,  should  be  met  with  the  same  simple  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion ;  they  ought  to  train  children  both  to  speak  their  mind,  and 
also  to  pay  respect  to  the  opinion  of  others ;  they  ought  not  to 
insist  upon  obedience,  without  giving  the  reasons  why  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary ;  they  ought  resolutely  to  avoid  malicious  gossip, 
but  ~ot  the  interested  discussion  of  other  personalities ;  they  ought 
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to  f oDow  and  to  give  direct  and  simple  motiveB  for  action,  and  to 
leam,  if  they  do  not  know  it,  that  it  is  from  this  simple  and  quiet 
independence  of  mind  that  the  best  blessings,  the  best  happinesses 
come ;  above  all,  they  onght  to  piactise  a  real  and  perceptive  sym- 
pathy, to  allow  for  difFerences  of  character  and  taste,  not  to  tcy  so 
much  to  form  children  on  the  model  of  their  own  characters,  as  to 
encourage  them  to  develop  on  their  own  lines.  To  do  this  com- 
pletely needs  wisdom,  tact,  and  justice ;  but  nothing  can  excuse 
us  from  attempting  it. 

The  reason  why  life  is  so  often  made  into  a  dull  and  dreaij 
business  for  ourselves  and  others  is  that  we  accept  some  oooven- 
tional  standard  of  duty  and  rectitude,  and  heavily  enforce  it ;  wt 
neglect  the  interest,  the  sest,  the  beauty  of  life.  In  my  own  career 
as  an  educator,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  when  I  arrived  at  some  of 
the  perceptions  enunciated  above,  it  made  an  immense  difierenoe 
to  me.  I  saw  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  coerce,  to  correct,  to  enforce ; 
of  course  such  things  have  to  be  done  occasionally  with  wilful  and 
perverse  natures ;  but  I  realised,  after  I  had  gained  some  practioe 
in  dealing  with  boys,  that  generous  and  simple  praise,  outspdom 
encouragement,  admiration,  directness,  could  win  victories  that  no 
amount  of  strictness  or  repression  could  win.  I  began  to  see  tbsl 
enthusiasm  and  interest  were  the  contagious  things,  and  that  it 
was  possible  to  sympathise  genuinely  with  tastes  which  one  did 
not  share.  Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  failures  on  my  own 
part,  failures  of  irritability,  stupidity,  and  uidolence ;  but  I  soon 
realised  that  these  were  failures ;  and,  after  all,  in  education  it 
matters  more  which  way  one's  face  is  set  than  how  fast  one  proceeds. 

I  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  strayed  into  the  educational  pcHnt  d 
view ;  but  it  is  only  an  instance  of  how  the  artistic  method  may  be 
appUed  in  a  region  which  is  believed  by  many  to  be  remote  fromtk 
region  of  art.  The  principle,  after  all,  is  a  very  clear  one ;  it  is  that  life 
can  be  made  with  a  little  efEort  into  a  beautiful  thing ;  that  the  real 
ugliness  of  life  consists  not  in  its  conditions,  not  ui  good  or  btd 
fortune,  not  in  joy  or  sorrow,  not  in  health  or  illness,  but  upon  tlie 
perceptive  attitude  of  mind  which  we  can  apply  to  all  experiences. 
Everything  that  comes  from  the  hand  of  Grod  has  the  quality  of  whidi 
I  am  speaking ;  our  business  is  to  try  to  disentangle  it  from  the 
prejudices,  the  false  judgments,  the  severities,  the  heavinesses  with 
which  human  nature  tends  to  overlay  it.  Imagine  a  man  oppressed 
by  all  the  ills  which  humanity  can  suffer,  by  shame  and  disease  and 
failure.    Can  it  be^denied,  in  the  presence  of  the  life  of  CSiriBt^ 
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that  it  is  yet  possible  to  make  out  of  such  a  situation  a  noble  and 
a  beautiful  thing  ?  And  that  is  the  supreme  value  of  the  example 
of  Christ  to  the  world,  that  He  displayed,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
instinct  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  its  absolute  perfection.  He  met 
all  humanity  face  to  face,  with  perfect  directness,  perfect  sympathy, 
perfect  perception.  He  never  ceased  to  protest,  with  shame  and 
indignation,  against  the  unhappinesses  which  men  bring  upon 
themselves  by  the  jdelding  to  lower  desires,  by  prejudice,  by  com- 
placency ;  but  He  made  allowance  for  weakness,  and  despaired  of 
none  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  those  darker  and  sadder  afflictions  of 
body  and  spirit,  which  it  seems  that  God  permits,  if  He  does  not 
authorise.  He  bore  Himself  with  dignity,  patience,  and  confidence  ; 
He  proved  that  nothing  was  unbearable,  but  that  the  human 
spirit  can  face  the  worst  calamities  with  an  indomitable  simplicity, 
that  adorns  it  with  an  imperishable  beauty,  and  proves  it  to  be 
indeed  divine. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

When  Madame  de  Fernet  met  La  Su^doise  upon  the  stain,  it 
was  for  the  first  time.  That  the  unknown  was  there  to  play  tiie 
part  of  Patrick  was  evident,  but  for  what  purpose  Madame  de 
Ferriet  was  ignorant.  She  only  saw  in  her  a  possible  means  of 
saving  the  one  person  whom  in  her  estimation  it  was  supremelj 
necessary  to  save.  Her  brother-in-law  had  gone  she  knew  sot 
whither,  but  doubtless  to  close  the  net  about  his  prey.  When 
Patrick  had  been  carried  to  his  bedroom  she  went  back  to  the  mJor 
to  think.  She  had  bolted  the  door  between  the  book-ioom  and 
the  Bemsteins'  ^alon  before  receiving  the  Marquesa's  oonfidenoeB. 
She  now  crept  thither  to  discover  what  she  could  of  the  mysteij 
of  the  new  arrival.  What  she  overheard  filled  her  with  indig- 
nation against  the  Count  and  his  accomphce,  and  anxiety  to  get 
Patrick  out  of  the  house.  The  Marquesa  was  asleep,  and  in  any 
case  she  could  not  be  looked  to  for  help.  But  presently  Chaiks- 
worth  came  in.  He  had  been  across  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  had 
come  into  the  town  by  a  private  way,  as  he  had  done  every  daj, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  since  the  relinquishment  of  his  porob. 
To  him  Madame  de  Ferriet  turned,  clutched  at  him  as  a  drowning 
man  at  a  straw.  And  Charlesworth  had  been  cool  and  prompt 
He  had  carried  off  Patrick,  and  had  saved  as  much  as  possible  A 
the  funds  in  his  charge,  abandoning  the  necklace  without  a  pang, 
for  he  had  already  learnt  from  Patrick  that  the  original  was  in  her 
possession  whom  it  most  adorned.  Had  d'Haguerty  been  himseK 
he  must  have  suspected  so  sudden  an  outbreak  of  rascaUty  in  a 
man  whose  character  was  rigid  if  his  mind  was  supple.  Bit 
'whom  the  gods  would  ruin  they  first  make  mad,'  and  thnr 
favourite  instrument  is  a  woman. 

The  gendarmes  had  now  come  and  gone,  and  Patrick  DiUon^s 
female  avatar^was,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  on  the  road 
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to  Paris.  But  where  was  M.  de  Fernet  ?  He  might  return  at  any 
moment.  And  should  there  be  a  pursuit  from  the  side  of  Valen^ay, 
the  house  at  Tours  would  be  the  first  cover  drawn.  Accordingly, 
although  Patrick  still  slept  heavily,  his  friends  decided  to  send 
him  to  the  villa  in  the  suburbs  until  all  was  ready  for  the  journey. 
They  dared  not  replace  him  in  his  dose  hiding-place,  but  dis- 
guising him  in  a  woman's  cloak  and  bonnet,  Madame  de  Ferriet 
found  the  carriage  in  which  La  Su^oise  had  arrived,  and  drove 
away,  with  the  blinds  lowered  as  usual.  The  gendarmes  at  the 
gate  knew  the  carriage,  knew  Madame  de  Ferriet,  thought 
they  knew  La  Su^doise,  did  no  more  than  glance  perfunctorily 
within. 

Patrick  was  in  no  condition  to  start  on  a  ride  to  the  court. 
The  plan  arranged  by  Charlesworth  with  Madame  de  Ferriet  was 
that  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma  should  continue  her  journey 
to  Loheac  as  before  arranged,  taking  Patrick  with  her  as  far  as 
a  certain  inn  called  L'Hotel  de  la  Providence,  on  the  road  to  Vannes : 
an  inn  where  the  smugglers  kept  a  secret  repository  for  their  goods. 
Here  he  was  to  meet  Charlesworth,  who,  with  the  horses  and  guides 
provided  for  the  Spanish  Princes,  proposed  to  ride  thither,  leaving 
the  English  stables  after  dark.  But  for  a  lady  of  the  Marquesa's 
rank  and  age  to  be  travelling  alone  would  look  strangely.  And 
Madame  de  Ferriet,  for  more  than  one  reason,  was  very  willing 
to  be  her  companion.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  get  her  pass- 
port v%86y  and  a  feuiUe  de  route^  before  leaving.  This  Charles- 
worth arranged  for  her  before  leaving  the  town  concealed  in  the 
Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma's  traveUing  carriage.  But  it  took 
time,  and  twilight  was  deepening  into  night  when  the  Marquesa 
crossed  the  bridge.  The  broad  shallow  river  gleamed  among  its 
sandbanks,  the  poplars  stood  up  solemn  as  cypresses,  and  the 
evening  star  gleamed  more  and  more  silvery  through  the  purple 
veil  of  the  western  sky.  The  villa  of  Mon  Repos  stood  up  yonder, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  vacancy,  its  windows  irresponsive  to  the  stars. 
Erskine  Charlesworth,  crouching  in  his  dark  hiding-place,  believed 
he  divined  when  the  carriage  rolled  past  the  green  door  in  the 
wall  by  which  he  had  entered  into  and  left  for  ever  a  kingdom 
which,  whatever  he  had  suffered  there,  would  always  remain  to 
him  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

When  he  and  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma  reached  the  villa 
of  La  Su^oise,  they  found  that  Patrick  Dillon  had  in  a  measure 
recovered  his  senses.    At  first  sight  he  appeared  to  be  himself. 
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or  at  least  as  much  himself  as  he  had  been  sinoe  his  betrayal  bj 
his  Eang.  Bat  his  mind  was  still  clouded  in  some  directions. 
When  Charlesworth  came  in  to  make  excuse  for  the  part  he  had 
played  and  talk  over  their  immediate  plans,  he  looked  at  him 
with  gloomy  and  silent  disdain,  either  not  understanding  or  dis- 
believing the  explanations  given  him.  Charlesworth  was  obliged 
to  mount  and  away,  leaving  the  distressed  women  to  bring  Patrick 
to  the  rendez-wnu  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Providence. 

The  business  was  one  to  soothe  Madame  de  Ferriet's  aching 
jealousy.  For  if  she  was  now  very  sure  that  Lujb's  interest  in 
Patrick  was  only  that  of  a  fellow  devotee,  yet  when  she  compared 
herself  with  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Coloma  she  could  not  but  fed 
that  such  a  rivalry,  however  passive  and  unconscious,  must  be 
irresistible.  Here,  however,  was  a  situation  where  she  easily  took 
the  lead.  Luz,  if  she  could  face  a  crisis  of  a  kind,  had  the  inex- 
perienced girl's  terror  of  an  unsettled  mind.  She  would  not  for 
worlds  have  had  the  responsibiUty  of  Patrick.  It  was  Madame 
de  Ferriet  who  in  the  course  of  their  journey  brought  him  out 
of  his  hiding  place  in  the  carriage  when  she  thought  fit,  arranged 
halts  in  unfrequented  places,  prepared  him  food,  and  watched  over 
him  while  he  slept,  hidden  in  some  thicket. 

So  they  went  on  with  frequent  rests,  till  they  drew  near  the  place 
where,  according  to  the  driver's  road-map,  they  should  look  for 
the  Hotel  de  la  Providence.  The  sky  was  clouded.  To  the  rights 
on  the  top  of  a  long  low  moorland,  were  three  white  windmiUa 
with  grey  roofs  and  sails  which  were  turning  very  slowly ;  to  the 
left  a  brown  waste  patched  with  the  greens  and  yellows  of  culti- 
vation. On  the  horizon,  between  two  of  the  windmills,  appeared 
the  dark  silhouettes  of  a  couple  of  men  on  horseback.  The  driver 
and  his  mate  had  not  been  very  willing  to  proceed  with  the  afibir 
when  the  yalen9ay  project  had  manifestly  failed  and  d'Haguerty 
disappeared.  But  the  offer  of  a  bigger  reward  had  tempted  them, 
and  being  men,  as  well  as  secret  agents,  they  were  not  unmoved  by 
finding  themselves  the  advisers  and  protectors  of  two  charming  young 
women.    It  revived  their  professional  interest  in  an  abortive  affair. 

The  horsemen  were  coming  down  a  tract  from  the  mills,  black 
shapes  now,  less  distinct  against  the  dark  moorland  than  they 
had  been  against  the  grey  sky.  They  met  a  white-capped  peasant 
woman,  chmbing  heavily  up,  a  sack  of  com  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
stopped  her,  no  doubt  to  ask  the  way,  for  the  foremost  man  slaretdied 
out  an  arm' pointing  to  the  road.  ^   ,    ^^  i 
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*  Those  are  not  gendarmes,  Thomas/  a£5imed  the  driver,  nodding 
in  their  direction. 

^  They  are  not  gendarmes^  Simon,'  affirmed  the  other. 

*  All  the  same * 

*  All  the  same,  I  see  on  the  map  that  yonder  track  joins  this 
road  further  on.  I  think  our  ladies  had  better  clap  their  little 
gentleman  into  his  Uttle  box.' 

'  I  think  so.  I  don't  pity  him  too  much,  the  little  gentleman 
after  all — hein,  Simon  ?  ' 

'  Nor  I,  with  two  ladies  like  that  madly  in  love  with  him.  You 
see  those  fellows — '  pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  horsemen — *  they 
are  cantering  now,  although  the  ground  must  be  devilish 
rough.' 

The  horsemen  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  A  little 
way  to  their  right  was  a  cluster  of  white-washed  houses  with  grey 
roo&,  and  through  this  the  track  ran.  When  they  were  concealed 
behind  the  houses  Simon  stopped,  got  out,  and  spoke  to  the  ladies 
in  the  carriage. 

'There  is  nothing  suspect  about  those  people,'  he  said,  'but 
it  is  well  to  be  on  our  guard.' 

The  ladies  put  Patrick  back  into  his  hiding-place,  uninterested, 
passive,  but  submitting.  They  drove  on,  looking  out  sometimes, 
not  very  anxiously,  for  two  men  on  horseback  were,  after  all,  only 
two  men  on  horseback.  But  when  the  track  joined  the  road 
the  men  pulled  up  and  waited. 

*  What  can  they  be  waiting  for  ?  '  asked  Madame  de  Ferriet. 

*  Perhaps  to  ask  the  way,'  returned  Luz.  Leaning  across  her 
companion,  she  too  peeped  out  of  the  carriage  window.  She  looked 
long,  and  as  she  looked  began  pinching  Madame  de  Ferriet's  knees 
painfully  hard. 

*  Jesu  ! '  she  cried. 

*  Oh  ! '  screamed  Madame  de  Ferriet.    *  What  is  it  ? ' 

*  I  beUeve  it  is — ^it  is  my  brother  Diego.' 
'  Is  he  to  be  feared,  your  brother  ? ' 

*Very  much.  I  can't  guess  how  he  comes  here.  I  thought 
him  in  Paris.  He  will  perhaps  want  to  take  me  back  with 
him.' 

^  But  you  are  not  obUged  to  go.' 

*  That's  true.    Oh,  I  wonder  if  Diego  knows  anything ! ' 

As  the  carriage  approached,  the  Abb6,  having  his  servant 
behind,  trotted  a  few  yards  down  the  road  and  halted  it  with  uplifted 
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hand.  He  wore  a  riding  dress.  He  raised  his  hat,  and  stooping 
from  the  saddle,  his  hand  on  the  window-sash,  looked  in. 

^  Good  day,  little  sister.  I  am  glad  to  have  caught  yoa  np  at 
last.' 

'  What  a  surprise,  brother ! ' 

The  Marquesa's  face  was  expressionless  and  her  manner  calm. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  on  your  way  from  Paris.' 
The  Abb6  laughed  scornfully. 

^  An  odd  way  from  Paris !  No,  little  sister,  I  have  ridden 
from  Blois  express  in  order  to  fetch  you  back  to  Yalen^ay.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  brother  ?  I  have  left  Valeufay  for  good. 
Allow  me  to  present  you  to  Madame  de  Ferriet.' 

The  Abb6  bowed  with  mechanical  courtesy.  The  lady  looked 
unimportant. 

'  I  have  always  opposed  your  making  this  long  journey  to 
visit  these  G^rards — bourgeois  people.  Now  I  formally  forbid 
it,  and  for  reasons  you  can  guess.' 

*  I  cannot  possibly  return  with  you.  Madame  de  Fernet  is 
travelling  with  me  to  visit  a  sister.' 

The  dispute  continued  a  little  while  and  was  explained  to  Madame 
de  Perriet. 

'  What ! '  she  clamoured,  ^  Monsieur  I'AbbS  wishes  me  to  ton 
and  drive  back — I  to  whom  every  moment  is  of  importance! 
I  who  am  traveUing  to  visit  a  sick  sister !  But  it  is  not  reason- 
able.' 

Overwhelmed  by  that  storm  of  words  which  the  Latin  wonuu 
can  raise  at  will,  the  Abb£  bowed,  or  partially  bowed,  to  Madame 
de  Ferriet's  wishes.  He  proposed  to  join  his  sister  in  the  carriage 
and  argue  the  question  on  the  way,  sending  his  man  and  hones 
forward  to  a  small  town  where  they  would  all  be  able  to  pass  the 
night.  It  was  vain  for  the  ladies  to  offer  objections.  The  Abbi 
feared  if  he  lost  sight  of  Lu2  she  would  give  him  the  slip ;  besideB, 
being  fat  for  his  years  and  unaccustomed  to  hard  riding,  he  was 
fatigued  and  determined  to  rest.  He  dismounted,  and  Simon  the 
coachman,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  such  part  of  the  con- 
versation as  had  been  in  French,  directed  the  servant  with  the 
horses  to  a  bridle  road,  which  did  not  pass  near  the  Hotel  de  la 
Providence.  The  Abb6  entered  the  carriage,  where  in  considera- 
tion of  his  orders  Madame  de  Ferriet  gave  him  the  seat  next  the 
Marquesa,  and  the  whole  party  rolled  slowly  on  towards  the  Hotel  de 
la  Providence. 
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The  two  women  were  acutely  anxious  to  know  how  much  the 
Abbe  knew,  but  as  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Spanish 
Madame  de  Ferriet's  curiosity  had  to  remain  unappeased.  Her 
presence  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  his  wrath  against  Luz ;  which 
was  the  greater  because  he  felt  that  neither  his  anger  nor  his  approval 
had  the  same  weight  with  his  sister  as  they  had  had  before  she 
went  to  Yalen^ay.    She  questioned  him  quite  coolly. 

*  Why  have  you  left  Paris  ?    Have  you  been  to  Valeufay  1  * 

*I  left  Paris  because  I  had  got  some  promises,  which  is  all 
that  anyone  is  likely  to  get.  Bah !  it  was  not  to  find  money  for 
the  King  that  you  sent  me  to  Paris,  hija  mia,  and  it  was  not  your 
own  notion  to  send  me  there  either,  I'll  wager.  That  was  too 
clever  for  your  httle  head.* 

^  You  have  been  to  yalen9ay  ?  '  repeated  Luz,  unable  to  conceal 
her  anxiety ;  for  if  he  had,  he  might  have  learnt  something  there  of 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  traveUing-carriage. 

*I  see  you  are  uneasy  at  the  recollection  of  Valen9ay,  and 
well  you  may  be.  I  was  on  my  way  there  yesterday  when  I  met 
Talleyrand  at  Blois,  on  his  way  to  Paris.  He  told  me  of  the  im- 
becile scrape  into  which  you  have  got  yourself.  Caracoles/  you 
are  a  fine  diplomatist.  Our  family  will  now  stand  equally 
badly  with  both  kings,  the  Intrusive  and  the  Beloved  and 
Legitimate.' 

'  Did  the  Prince  send  you  ?  He  promised  I  should  not  be 
pursued.' 

*He  cannot  help  it.  De  Barth^lemy  is  greatly  chagrined  at 
the  escape  of  the  Irishman,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  hush  the 
matter  up,  but  he  fears  lest  the  King  himself  should  divulge  it 
to  the  Emperor.  No  doubt  they  would  both  save  your  reputation 
as  far  as  possible,  but  Talleyrand  is  of  opinion  that  you  should 
go  at  once  to  Paris  and  let  him  guide  and  help  you  through  the 
affair.  My  own  view,  which  I  did  not  tell  him — ^no,  Senora  ! — ^is 
that  you  should  hasten  to  Valenjay  and  throw  yourself  entirely 
on  the  mercy  of  the  King  and  the  Qovemor.  A  beautiful  woman 
overcome  with  penitence ' 

^  But  I  am  not  penitent,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  King ; 
wish  never  to  see  the  King  again.' 

*And  I  wish  you  had  never  seen  the  Eang.    Purest  Virgin! 

:  you  had  only  had  a  Uttle  more  wit  and  a  little  less  beauty ! 

eauty  in  a  person  like  you  is  worse  than  useless  to  your  family ; 

is  like  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  child.    It  is  he  who  stands 
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nearest  who  will  be  hurt,  and  not  the  enemf.  For  Dios !  CanH 
70U  see  70a  have  cut  all  cm  throata  for  us  ?  ' 

'  I  wanted  to  help  the  King/ 

^  The  King  did  not  want  your  help.  No !  he  wanted  your  love. 
Even  old  Talleyrand  is  in  love  with  you.' 

'  No,  Diego  !    It  is  false.' 

*  No,  Diego ! '  he  parodied  her  exclamation.  ^  The  great  ones  of 
the  earth  are  ready  to  fall  at  your  feet,  and  you  throw  yomself 
away  on  an  Irish  adventurer,  an  obscure  fellow  without  family  or 
fortune.' 

Luidta,  conscious  of  an  audience  of  which  the  Abb6,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  ignorant,  became  crimson  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  yet  she  spoke  with  dignity. 

*  You  forget  yourself,  Diego.  Patrick  Dillon  is  an  hononrahle 
gentleman,  and  I  am  the  wife  of  the  Marques  de  Santa  Coloma.' 

^  Don  Alonzo !  Yamos !  I  will  never  believe  that  you  rejected 
the  King  for  Don  Alonzo's  sake.  No,  no ;  you  have  a  lover,  Luzita, 
and  I'll  be  hanged  if  it's  not  this  same  cursed  Patricito.' 

'  You  he,  Diego  of  the  devil ! '  cried  a  mufSed  masculine  voice 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bowehs  of  the  earth. 

The  AbbS  turned  lividly  pale :  he  crossed  himself  and  kiased 
his  thumb,  his  large  black  eyes  staring. 

The  women  exchanged  terrified  glances.  Then  Madame  de 
Ferriet  also  crossed  herself  and  screamed. 

'  It  is  an  evil  spirit !  I  have  heard  say  this  wood  is  haunted.* 
For  the  road  was  passing  through  a  wood  of  dwarf  oaks  and 
undergrowth. 

The  Abb6  recovered  himself. 

*  I  don't  think  so,  Madame ;  it  talks  Spanish  too  well.'  '  ^ 

*  Where  are  you '  ?  he  cried,  quaking  somewhat,  yet  speaking 
with  authority.  '  Who  are  you  ?  Come  out  of  your  hiding  place 
immediately.' 

'  I  will  come  out,  Diego,  as  soon  as  you  will  let  me  out,  and  I 
promise  you  by  Jesus,  Maria,  and  Joseph  to  put  a  bullet  through 
your  scheming  brain  the  first  moment  I  see  you,  you  infernal 
rascal ! ' 

^  It  is  a  madman ! '  shrieked  the  Abb6  in  French.  '  Stop  at 
once;  let  us  call  the  coachman,'  and  he  began  rising  from  his 
seat. 

But  Madame  de  Ferriet  pushed  him  down  again. 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  Abb6,  don't  do  that !    The  man  must  be 
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hidden  in  the  box  under  the  seat.  If  70a  cat  still  he  cannot  possibly 
get  out.* 

The  AbbS  remained  seated,  but  uneasily. 

'Call  the  coachman,  Madame,'  he  reiterated  in  an  agitated 
voice.    '  Pray,  Luzita,  stop  the  coachman.' 

'  Yes,  let  him  come  and  let  me  out,'  cried  the  voice  from  below, 
in  French  this  time.  '  Tou  shall  see  whether  the  coachman  will 
protect  you,  my  friend.' 

*  It  is  a  robber,'  whispered  Madame  de  Ferriet,  pretending 
to  shudder.  '  The  coachman  must  be  in  league  with  him,  or  he 
could  not  be  concealed  here.  Mm  Dieu  !  Mon  Dieu  I  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  * 

'  And  I  am  unarmed,'  whispered  the  Abbe  in  reply.  He  wiped 
his  face  and  neck  with  his  handkerchief,  and  his  perspiration  was 
not  all  the  consequence  of  his  hot  ride.  It  seemed  to  him  not  only 
possible  but  certain  that  the  hidden  man  was  in  league  with  the 
two  men  on  the  box. 

There  was  a  suspensive  silence  during  which  the  buried  voice 
growled  from  time  to  time  half-heard  menaces. 

'  I  know  who  it  is  you  have  here,'  said  the  Abbe  at  last,  turning 
indignantly  on  his  sister.  '  It  is  one  of  these  accursed  conspirators ; 
it  is  probably  Dillon  himself.' 

'You  are  right,  man,'  replied  the  voice.  'It  is  I,  Patrick 
Dillon.    Be  satisfied.' 

'Very  good,  Senor  Dillon,'  returned  the  Abb6  with  bravado. 
*I  have  you  here  safe.  At  our  next  halting-place  you  shall  be 
handed  over  to  the  gemdarmea.^ 

'  Not  before  I  have  killed  you,  Diego,  traitor  to  two  Kings.' 

*  We  will  see,  we  will  see  ! '  cried  the  Abbe  defiantly. 
Meantime  he  sat  as  uneasily  upon  his  seat  as  though  it  had 

been  red-hot,  although  he  dared  not  move  from  it  an  inch.  Only 
from  time  to  time  he  peered  into  the  depths  of  the  wood 
through  which  they  were  passing,  as  though  seeking  a  possible 
refuge. 

The  sky  was  lowering,  and  a  few  drops  had  already  fallen. 

The  Marquesa  was  remonstrating. 

'  Patricito,  are  you  mad  % ' 

*  No,  honoured  Marquesa,  but  I  do  not  value  my  Ufe  a  rush. 
The  world  is  too  full  of  traitors  for  me.  I  will  rid  it  of  one  at  any 
rate  before  I  die.' 

*  Patricito,  remember  it  is  my  brother.' 
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*  Pardon  me,  Luzita,  I  cannot  help  that.  He  is  a  traitor  of 
the  worst.' 

*  The  man  is  ill,  he  is  delirious ! '  cried  L122  in  French,  reallf 
alarmed. 

^  So  much  the  worse,' commented  Madame  deFerriet.  *  Delirious 
people  are  twice  as  strong  as  others.' 

The  Abbi's  consternation  was  now  ill-concealed. 

*  If  you  would  have  the  kindness,  Madame,'  he  whispered,  ^  to 
slip  into  my  place,  I  beUeve  I  could  escape  from  the  carriage  without 
his  discovering  it.' 

^  What,  AbbS ! '  cried  she,  ^  you  would  leave  us  two  helpless 
women  alone  with  a  maniac  ?  No,  no  !  But  we  come  presently 
to  an  inn  where  I  know  the  people  very  well.  I  will  shp  out  and 
tell  them  what  is  the  matter,  and  then  they  will  come  to  our  assist- 
ance.' 

She  put  her  head  out  of  the  window. 

*  Drive  quickly,  Simon,  and  stop  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Providence ; 
we  wish  to  arrive  there  before  the  rain  comes  on.' 

For  it  was  ahready  as  dark  as  twiUght,  and  the  trees  of  the 
wood  were  tossing  and  sighing  in  the  herald  blast  that  runs  before 
a  storm.  In  a  minute  a  galloping  rain,  mixed  with  hail,  was  rushing 
over  the  carriage,  with  a  beating  as  of  the  myriad  hoofa  of  some 
aerial  herd  flying  before  the  chase  of  the  wild  huntsman.  The 
visible  occupants  could  not  hear  each  other's  words  and  could 
hardly  see  each  other's  faces.  They  were  silent,  but  the  inviable 
one  below  from  time  to  time  uttered  a  muffled  menace.  The 
Abb6  and  the  two  women  sat  all  pale,  revolving  their  respective 
fears. 

The  fierceness  of  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated  when  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  stood  the  Hotel  de  la  Pro- 
vidence. It  was  a  grey  rambling  building,  which  had  suffered 
severely  during  the  civil  wars.  Part  only  was  inhabited,  the 
rest  dismantled.  The  dripping  coachman,  the  brim  of  his  hat  fuU 
of  white  hailstones,  got  down  and  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened,  and  Madame  de  Ferriet  skipped  through  the  rain  into  the 
house.    The  Abb6  and  Luz  sat  in  silence  and  waited. 

<  Is  this  the  Hotel  de  la  Providence  )  '  asked  the  voice  below. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  faltered  she. 

'  Good.    It  is  here  I  shall  kill  Diego.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  my  little  friend,  it  is  here  the  police  will 
catch  you.' 
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A  moddng  laugh  from  below  was  not  reassuring  to  the 
listener. 

At  length  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  AbbS  several 
times  observed  to  his  sister  that  the  people  at  the  inn  had  gone 
to  fetch  the  gendarmes^  two  men  came  out.    One  was  Simon  and 
the  other,  although  he  wore  a  blouse,  and  his  hair  was  covered  ^ 
by  a  knitted  cap,  Luz  recognised  as  Gharlesworth. 

^  Get  out  first  if  70U  please,  Madame,'  said  the  coachman  to 
the  Marquesa. 

'But  there  are  not  enough  of  70U,'  remonstrated  the  Abb6. 
*  There  is  a  madman  down  here ;  he  wants  to  kill  me.' 

'  Don't  you  be  afraid,  Sir,'  repUed  the  coachman ;  '  this  fellow 
here  is  as  strong  as  any  madman.' 

Luz  was  helped  out  of  the  carriage  first,  and  clung  to  Charles- 
worth's  arm. 

'  Save  my  brother,  Monsieur ! ' 

The  Abb6  jumped  out  and  hurried  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
which  stood  a  few  yards  back  from  the  road.  He  almost  threw 
himself  against  it,  but  it  did  not  yield,  and  no  one  answered  his 
angry  shouting.  He  shouted  also  to  Gharlesworth,  who  was 
opening  the  seat  of  the  carriage.  He  was  too  flurried  to  reflect 
at  the  moment  that  it  would  not,  after  all,  have  been  a  simple 
matter  for  a  person  inside  to  let  himself  out ;  but  he  could  not  help 
observing  that  the  carriage  was  very  peculiarly  constructed.  How- 
ever, he  had  Uttle  time  for  reflection  on  any  subject,  for  in  a  minute 
Patrick  was  up,  his  face  pale,  his  hair  in  disorder,  his  eyes  aflame, 
and  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

*  Where  is  Diego  ? '  he  yelled.  '  I  have  got  to  kill  him !  Ah, 
there  you  are,  Diego  of  my  sins  ! ' 

He  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  Gharlesworth  apparently  lacking 
presence  of  mind  to  stop  him,  though  following  hard  behind. 
Patrick  did  not  fire,  fearing  perhaps  to  miss,  but  ran  at  Diego, 
his  pistol  levelled,  while  the  frenzied  Abb6  flung  himself  against 
the  unyielding  door.  Luz  rushed  between  him  and  Patrick,  crying 
out  to  Gharlesworth  to  hold  Patrick's  hand. 

'Get  out  of  the  way  Luzita,'  cried  Patrick  hoarsely.  'I  am 
ing  to  kill  Diego.' 

Luzita  clung  to  her  brother,  and  Gharlesworth  clung  to  Patrick. 

*  Gome  with  me,  Monsieur,'  cried  the  coachman  to  the  Abb6. 
"hey  will  not  let  you  in  here.    They  are  frightened.* 

Gharlesworth,  in  real  anxiety,  was  shouting  for  assistance* 
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Patrick  seemed  to  have  the  strength  of  ten,  and  he  really  feared 
that  his  prisoner  would  escape,  or  at  any  rate  empty  the  pistol 
extempore  into  one  of  the  bystanders. 

Simon,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  his  confederate's  appeals, 
believing  them  to  be  part  of  the  game.  Pushing  the  Abbe  along 
by  the  shoulders,  he  took  him  round  the  horses  and  draped  him 
into  the  carriage  on  the  other  side.  The  seat  was  open  and 
beneath  it,  and  in  the  curving  back  of  the  carriage,  the  Abb6  saw 
a  cushioned  cavity  in  which  a  man  could  recline  as  on  a  couch. 

*  Get  in  there,  and  quickly.  Monsieur.' 

The  Abb6  hesitated.  But  at  that  moment  Patrick,  who  had 
been  ceaselessly  plunging  and  twisting  in  Charlesworth's  grasp, 
pounced  in  the  direction  of  the  carriage.  Silently  ofierii^ 
candles  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  the  Abb6  hurled  himself 
into  the  mysterious  lurking-place ;  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
heard  a  pistol-crack.    The  coachman  immediately  shut  him  in. 

For  a  while  the  Abb6  lay  rejoicing  in  his  security,  while  without 
all  was  silence,  although  the  carriage  moved  and  by  its  heaving 
and  jolting  it  was  evident  it  had  left  the  highroad.  Then  he  began 
to  suspect  he  had  been  entrapped,  and  lying  helpless  in  his  dark 
lair  he  cursed  stones  and  ruts,  Spanish  patriots,  mad  Irishmen, 
and  last  but  not  least  the  fool  of  a  sister  who  had  ruined  an  admirable 
scheme  and  landed  him  in  this  situation. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour — ^to  the  luckless  prisoner  an  eternity— 
before  he  was  brought  back,  not  knowing  that  he  was  so  brought 
back,  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Providence.  He  had  been  blindfolded 
in  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  was  deposited  in  a  concealed  room 
in  the  uninhabited  wing  of  the  house  which  the  smugglers  used  as  a 
trading-place  for  bales  which  could  not  immediately  be  forwarded. 
But  bales  were  one  thing  and  a  prisoner  another.  When  the 
mysterious  carriage  with  its  occupants  had  gone  one  way  and 
Gharlesworth  and  his  guide  another  the  landlord  began  to  wonder 
whether  he  had  done  wisely.  The  sight  of  so  much  money,  the 
promise  of  more  when  the  beautiful  young  lady  returned  to  claim 
the  prisoner,  had  tempted  him.  But  how  if  the  lady  never 
returned  ? 

He  started  with  apprehension  when,  as  he  was  about  to  close 
his  house  for  the  night,  a  man  rode  up  to  his  door.  To  his  relief 
the  light  of  his  lantern  showed  him  the  well-known  face  of  Lefroy, 
the  smuggler  captain,  under  the  beribboned  hat  of  a  Breton  farmer. 
D'Haguerty,  punctilious  to  the  last  in  arranging  the  details  of 
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the  King  of  Spain's  joumef,  should  he  elect  to  take  it,  had  notified 
Lefroy  the  day  when  the  fugitives  might  be  expected  to  reach 
the  coast,  and  through  him  the  British  fleet.  Getting  uneasy 
at  their  delay,  Lefroy  had  set  off  to  see  if  he  could  hear  news  of 
them.  He  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  quality  of  the  fugitives 
for  whose  escape  the  British  Gk)vemment  was  willing  to  pay  so 
unusual  a  price,  and  so  long  as  they  showed  him  the  way  back 
to  the  deck  of  the  Sauterelle  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him. 

Lefroy  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  the  landlord's  story. 
There  was  no  mention  in  it  of  anyone  resembling  the  Count,  and  the 
man  left  in  durance  at  the  inn  was  a  disquieting  factor  in  the  problem. 
He  had  no  general  feeling  of  benevolence  towards  British  prisoners, 
still  less  towards  the  British  Government,  which  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  smugglers.  He  had  been  running  grave  risks  by 
acting  as  their  agent.  The  attention  of  the  dcmaniers  and  of  the 
poUce  had  begun  to  be  attracted  to  his  own  constant  presence 
at  St.  Gildas-de-Loheac,  which  could  not  always  be  concealed, 
and  also  to  the  unusual  movements  of  his  men,  who  had  been  keeping 
the  horses  in  readiness  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  fugitives. 
For  no  mere  sum  of  money  had  it  been  worth  while  attracting 
this  attention:  the  SatUereUe  alone  had  been  worth  it.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  smugglers'  agreement  with  the  British  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  cover  the  contingency  of  the  fugitives  failing  to  get  through 
owing  to  some  circumstance  beyond  Lefroy's  control.  And  he 
was  not  the  man  to  suppose  that  the  Government  might  construe 
its  agreement  with  generosity.  Very  uneasy  accordingly  at 
what  he  had  been  able  to  gather  from  the  landlord,  he  determined 
to  find  out  from  the  prisoner  who  he  was,  who  were  the  persons 
who  had  deposited  him  there,  and  if  possible  what  had  become 
of  d'Haguerty. 

Putting  his  mouth  to  the  keyhole  of  the  room  in  which  the  Abb6 
was  locked  up,  he  addressed  him  with  pretended  caution. 

*  Oh6,  M'sieu ! ' 

'  Who  is  there  ?  '  asked  the  AbbS. 

^  Dame,  M'sieu,'  returned  Lefroy,  assuming  the  deliberate 
speech  of  a  peasant ;  ^  you  must  tell  me  first  who  you  are.' 

*  I  am  the  AbbS  de  Villarta,  a  friend  of  the  Prince  de  Benevente. 
Tou  will  get  into  trouble  for  treating  me  in  this  shameful  manner.' 

*  Dame,  M'sieu,  they  asked  leave  to  hide  you  here  because  there 
was  a  gentieman  looking  for  you  to  kill  you ;  and  all  on  account  of  the 
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lady  70a  ran  away  with.  lie,  ITaien  P  Abb6 !    Wedo&*thayepn6BtB 
like  tiiat  in  onr  country.' 

*You  have  been  deceived,  my  poor  fellow.  The  lady  wiik 
whom  I  was  travelling  was  my  aister.  The  rascal  who  toed  to 
murder  me  is  a  conspirator  for  whose  arrest  the  Gk>  vemmeat  would 
give  a  large  reward.' 

*  A  conspirator  ?    A  royalist,  then  ?  '  questioned  Lefroy. 
The  Abb6,  remembering  he  was  in  Brittany,  answered  em- 
phatically : 

*  No,  not  a  royalist.  An  agent  of  the  English  who  has  been 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  carry  off  the  King  of  Spain.' 

*  Spain ! '  repeated  Lefroy,  genuinely  puzzled.  ^  Thaf  s  k 
enough  away.' 

The  Abbi  explained. 

^  I  should  say  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  and  his  brother,  wlo 
are  now  detained  at  Valen9ay,  in  Berry.  They  are  sons  of  tk 
old  King  of  Spain,  who  was  King  there  before  the  Empoff'^ 
brother,  who  is  now  on  the  throne.' 

*  Ah  ! '  ejaculated  Lefroy  reflectively.  This  was  really  impoi^ 
ant  information.  A  number  of  thoughts  went  through  his  head 
before  he  spoke  again.  Then  he  said  like  a  slow-witted  peasant, 
who  has  not  taken  in  what  he  has  been  told : 

^  Tou  say  these  Spanish  Princes  have  escaped.' 
^No,  no,  my  friend;  they  have  not  escaped.  But  the  En^ 
sent  two  agents  to  carry  them  off.  I  was  told  in  Tours  that  botl 
these  persons  had  been  taken  by  the  police.  Judge  then  of  mj 
surprise  when  I  discovered  one  of  them  under  the  seat  of  my  aatei's 
travelling-carriage.  The  driver  and  the  other  servant  were  eri- 
dently  in  his  pay,  but  I  counsel  you  not  to  be  tempted  by  aB  tk 
gold  in  the  world  to  assist  him,  for  a  very  severe  punishment  await>  1 
anyone  who  meddles  in  so  serious  a  matter  as  tins  is.' 

*  I  will  tell  my  master  what  you  say.  Father,'  returned  Lefrty 
thoughtfully.  '  Dame  /  Things  do  not  appear  to  be  just  as  f^ 
thought.' 

*Come,  let  me  out  quickly  then,'  said  the  Abb6;  *for  I »» 
not  very  comfortable  here.' 

But  he  received  no  reply.    He  was  once  more  alone. 

The  more  deeply  Lefroy  considered  the  information  which  if 
had  received,  the  more  convinced  he  was  that  the  fugitives  ^o« 
safe  conveyance  to  the  British  fleet  had  been  the  condition  of  tl« 
letum  of  the  SatUereUe  were  none  other  than  this  King  of  Spaia 
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and  his  brother.  He  remembered  now  to  have  heard  something 
of  their  seizure  and  imprisonment,  though  he  had  taken  as  little 
note  of  that  as  of  other  political  events.  The  Abba's  story  was 
confirmed  by  the  non-appearance  of  d'Haguerty.  There  was  a 
bare  chance  that  the  young  man  who  had  arrived  on  horseback 
might  be  one  of  the  iWces,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  might  be 
Charlesworthy  of  whom  Lefroy  had  heard  through  his  agents. 

Meantime  to  release  the  Abb6  immediately  was  impossible. 
He  must  be  released  with  precautions,  lest  he  should  give  away 
the  secret  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Providence  and  set  the  police  on  the 
fugitives  in  some  way  inconvenient  to  the  smugglers.  The  idea 
that  the  scheme  which  had  promised  to  restore  him  his  ship  might 
have  miscarried,  filled  the  smuggler  captain  with  anger.]  The 
Abba's  suggestion  as  to  the  reward  to  be  gained  by  betetying 
Dillon  bore  no  fruit  in  his  mind.  He  cared  for  no  reward,  only 
to  revenge  his  disappointment,  if  disappointment  it  was  to  be. 

There  were  several  fresh  horses  waiting  in  the  stable,  and» 
spuming  the  landlord's  offer  of  a  bed,  he  mounted  one  of  them  and 
rode  off  towards  the  coast. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

*  Only  yourself  and  this  gentleman  ? '  interrogated  Letroy  sullenly. 

*  Why  have  you  not  brought  the  Spanish  Princes  ? ' 

'  The  Spanish  Princes  ? '  repeated  Patrick,  surprised  almost 
ont  of  the  lethargic  calm  which  had  succeeded  his  delirious  excite- 
ment. '  What  do  you  know  of  them  ?  And  what  do  they  matter 
to  you  ? ' 

*They  matter  this  much,  by  God,'  returned  Lefroy,  'that 
I  know  now  it  was  for  getting  them  safe  aboard  the  British  fleet 
that  the  Government  was  willing  to  give  back  the  SautereUe. 
I  might  have  guessed  it  wouldn't  do  that  for  anything  less  than  a 
king/ 

Lefroy  had  arrived  at  St.  Gildas  somewhat  before  the  fugitives, 
r'^'ce  Charlesworth  had  waited  for  the  carriage  containing  the 
1     ies  and  Patrick  to  arrive.  ^ 

Lefroy,  Patrick,  and  Charlesworth  stood  in  Martin's  white- 
^      hed  kitchen  in  the  blond  light  of  the  still  early  morning. 

'  It  is  not  your  fault  that  the  King  is  not  here,'  retumed^Patrick. 
*  shall  do  my  utmost  to  make  the  Government  recognise  your 
i     ms,  Captain  Lefroy.' 
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'  And  how  much  do  you  think  they  will  listen  to  you  ?  '  asked 
Lefroy.    *  What  have  you  done  that  they  should  listen  to  you  1 ' 

*  They  know  me,  at  any  late,  for  a  man  of  honour/  replied 
Patrick  haughtily ;  and  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  the  flicker  of 
pride  died,  and  he  stared  gloomily  before  him,  asking  himself  what 
proof  he  had  to  offer  British  Ministers  of  his  own  honour  in  this 
matter,  save  the  dishonour  of  his  King.  In  this  silent  communing 
he  lost  the  irony  of  Lefroy's  laugh  and  the  insult  of  his  question. 

^  How  do  they  know  that,  CSaptain  Dillon  ?  You  seem  to  have 
got  ofi  damned  easy,  leaving  your  mate  in  the  doldrums.' 

Gharlesworth  intervened  hastily. 

'  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  The  bhime  lies  with  Count  d'Haguerty, 
who  did  not  behave  well  to  Captain  Dillon.' 

^  What  are  you  saying  of  Count  d'Haguerty  ? '  asked  Martin, 
getting  impatient  of  this  conversation,  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. Charlesworth  explained  that  the  Count  was  taken  by  the 
police  while  attempting  to  escape  without  his  colleague.  Madame 
Martin  had  entered  and  was  listening. 

'  I  knew  he  was  a  rascal,'  she  exclaimed.  ^  He  must  have  been 
to  take  this  child ' — she  indicated  Patrick — '  so  young,  so  weU 
brought  up,  on  such  a  dangerous  business.  You  may  say  what 
you  like,  M.  Le£roy ;  Martin  shall  not  abandon  these  poor  young 
men.    We  will  hide  them  in  the  vault  till  the  English  boat  comes.' 

'  When  will  that  be  ? '  asked  Lefroy  derisively.  '  Do  these 
gentlemen  know  how  to  signal  for  it  ?  ' 

Charlesworth  turned  anxiously  to  Patrick,  who  started  as  from 
a  dream. 

*  The  signals  ?  No,  I  trusted  to  others  for  those.  Fool  that  I 
was  !  But,  Charlesworth,  your  life  must  not  be  thrown  away  by 
my  folly.  Lefroy,  man,  it  would  be  an  act  of  senseless  barbaiily 
to  let  us  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  now,  and  likely  to  give 
more  trouble  to  you  and  your  friends  than  if  you  would  run  the 
risk  of  signalling  to  the  fleet  to  take  us  off.' 

Madame  Martin  broke  in,  and  learning  how  things  stood, 
appealed,  half  pathetic,  half  furious,  to  the  smuggler  to  take  tiie 
necessary  steps  to  assist  the  fugitives,  for  their  own  sake  and  fat 
Martin's.  Lefroy  was  silent,  twisting  his  hat  in  his  hands  mechani- 
cally. 

*You  are  right,  Madame,'  he  said  at  length.  ^It  would  be 
inconvenient  for  Martin  if  these  people  were  found  here.  I  counsel 
you  to  let  them  take  refuge  in  the  wood.' 
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Then  turning  to  Patrick  with  a  sardonic  smile :  ^  The  hour  for 
signals  has  ahnost  passed.  Shall  I  signal  that  the  gentlemen 
expected  have  arrived  ?  ' 

^No,  for  God's  sake!'  cried  Patrick.  ^If  you  do  that  the 
admiral  himseU  will  come  with  an  escort.  Make  the  signal  for  a 
boat  to  come  this  evening.' 

'  Why  do  you  not  want  the  admiral  to  come  ? '  asked  Lefroy^ 
smiling. 

Patrick  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  repUed  with  haiuX^eiwry 
*'  A  boat  is  all  we  want.  We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
signal  for  it.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir,  you  shall  have  her,'  returned  Lefroy,  with  a  kind 
of  jocosity,  and  left  the  room.  But  he  opened  the  door  once 
more  to  say  to  Madame  Martin, '  I  counsel  you  to  send  these  people 
away.' 

Madame  Martin,  however,  was  not  minded  to  follow  this  advice, 
and  Madame  de  Ferriet  seconded  her  in  her  opposition  to  Martin's 
prudent  counsels.  The  chapel  vault  was  a  cheerless  bedchamber, 
but  there,  upon  two  heaps  of  hay,  the  young  men  abandoned 
themselves  to  slumber  with  all  the  voluptuousness  of  youth  and 
weariness.  They  might,  indeed,  have  slept  through  the  long 
summer  day  had  their  hearts  been  as  much  at  ease  as  their  bodies 
were  weary.  But  beside  each  sat  an  individual  Care,  with  quiet, 
insistent  finger  laid  upon  one  string  of  the  mind's  instrument^ 
even  when  all  the  rest  were  silenced.  The  haunting  Care  of  Patrick 
sprang  from  the  King  of  Spain's  disloyalty  to  Spain :  that  Spain 
which,  not  only  to  the  young  soldier,  an  alien  by  blood,  but  to 
miUions  more,  was  personified  in  her  legitimate  King  so  much 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  them  to  conceive  of  their  country^ 
of  patriotism,  as  things  apart  from  that  crowned,  ideal  figure. 
From  the  chaos  of  Patrick's  own  thoughts  and  feelings  but  one 
idea  was  clearly  emerging,  that  loyal  Spain  must  never  learn  the 
dishonour  of  her  beloved  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  Care  which  sent  a  faint  resonance  of  pain  through  Charles- 
worth's  sleep  was  naturally  connected  with  Caroline  Gerard.  And> 
as  though  Fate  had  not  already  sufficiently  ill-treated  his  hearty 
he  himself  had  contrived  fresh  torments  for  it.  Looking  back 
again  and  again  at  his  last  interview  with  Caroline,  the  quietude 
with  which  she  had  finally  accepted  a  hopeless  situation,  the  serious 
calm  of  her  farewell  to  him,  he  persuaded  himself  that  her  feeling 
for  him  was  neither  deep  nor  poignant.    He  told  himseU  that  a 
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girl's  heart  has  little  soil  for  love  to  root  in,  and  that  her  French 
good  sense  had  doubtless  made  her  all  along  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  so  romantic  a  marriage. 

When  sleep  was  no  longer  possible  the  atmosphere  of  the  close 
vault  became  almost  intolerable  to  the  two  young  men,  and  tiiey 
begged  release  from  it  as  soon  as  twilight  fell.  The  secluded 
comer  of  the  promontory  to  which  Madame  Martin  led  them 
was  on  the  side  nearest  the  chateau.  It  was  quite  possible  to  climb 
round  the  comer  of  the  convent  wall,  where  it  abutted  on  the  difi. 
Oharlesworth  did  so,  intending  but  to  look  at  Caroline's  dwelling- 
place  from  a  distance  and  return ;  but  ^  a  spirit  in  his  feet '  led 
him  on  and  on,  till  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  gardens  which  fell 
in  terraces  to  the  waters  of  a  miniature  bay  within  a  larger  inkt 
On  either  side  woods  of  stunted  oak  shut  out  the  world,  and,  hanging 
their  boughs  in  the  clear  colourless  water,  seemed  to  charm  it  from 
the  violence  of  the  Atlantic.  So  much  was  yet  visible  in  blurred 
masses  of  light  and  shadow  by  that  faint  reflection  of  the  distant 
day  which  never  wholly  forsakes  the  sky  during  the  summer  night, 
and  by  the  last  beams  of  a  setting  moon. 

The  windows  of  the  chateau,  a  long  low  house  of  Uttle  pre- 
tension, were  lighted  and  open  on  to  the  topmost  terrace.  There 
figures  passed  and  repassed  and  voices  floated  down  to  a  grassy 
platform  beside  the  water.  Madame  66rard  sat  on  a  stone  bench 
not  far  from  the  bank,  imperial  as  ever  in  pose  and  profile,  the 
whiteness  of  an  imf  olded  letter  in  her  hand.  Her  daughter  kneeled 
beside  her,  and  a  silence  had  fallen  between  them.  Then  the 
mother  spoke : 

^  Yet  you  accept,  dear  child,  the  necessity  of  your  marriage.' 

'  Yes,  mamma.'    The  answer  came  slow  and  mufSed. 

'  And  M.  de  Neuville  is  a  suitor  such  as  we  cannot  hope  to  fijsd 
again.  Intelligent,  perfectly  well-bred,  a  Frenchman — which  one 
must  admit  to  be  an  advantage — ^yet  a  Frenchman  who  has  pro- 
fited by  his  education  in  a  republican  country,  and  has  not  the 
perverse  ideas  of  the  young  men  of  to-day.' 

'  Yes,  mamma  ;  but  not  yet.    0  man  Dieu  !  not  yet.' 

'  It  is  necessary  before  long  to  give  an  answer  to  M.  de  Neuville. 
He  has  no  fortune,  and  he  speaks  of  returning  to  America,  if  you 
do  not  accept  him.  The  sooner  you  do  so  the  sooner  you  will  be 
able  to  forget  this  imf ortunate  affair,  for  which  I  blame  myself  a 
thousand  times.' 

*  Mamma!    So    soon!    It    is    impossible.'    Caroline    ahnost 
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wliifipeied  it,  faUen  across  her  mother's  knees.  The  darkness  hid 
Madame  G6rard's  face,  but  there  was  an  urgent  note  of  anxiety 
in  her  voice. 

'Consent,  Caroline,  consent!  For  the  sake  of  your  poor 
mother  who  adores  yon — to  save  her  £rom  her  remorse  at  having 
exposed  yon  to  snSering,  yes,  and  to  scandal.' 

Madame  Gerard's  voice,  though  not  raised  to  its  usual  pitchy 
had  been  audible  to  a  man  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood  which 
bordered  the  garden,  and  he  had  held  his  breath  to  hear  the  answers, 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  Now  CaroUne  raised  herself  from  her  mother's 
knee  and  said  in  a  voice  of  revolt :  '  I  am  sorry,  mamma,  sorry  to 
give  you  pain ;  but  you  wish  me  to  give  too  much.' 

'  Alas !  my  daughter,'  cried  Madame  Gerard,  *  you  have  no 
longer  any  love  or  respect  for  your  mother.' 

'  Do  not  say  that,  mamma,  but  I  ccumot  forget  my  love  for 
Charles.' 

The  listener  in  the  wood  heard  this,  and  a  wave  of  futile  happi- 
ness swept  over  his  heart.  Both  women  had  risen  to  their  feet, 
and  there  was  another  exchange  of  words  which  were  almost  hostile. 
Then  with  a  fine  tragic  gesture  the  mother  turned  and  passed  up 
the  steps,  mounting  the  terraces  towards  she  house.  But  CaroUne 
lemained  behind,  standing  quite  still  by  the  water,  a  white  blur 
in  the  darkness.  Slowly,  as  one  in  pain,  she  stretched  her  arms 
upon  the  air  and  breathed  a  long  moaning  sigh.  The  moon,  a 
tarnished  silver  fragment  of  a  moon,  was  dropping  quickly  beyond 
the  black  line  of  the  opposite  shore,  hurrying,  as  it  seemed,  to  be 
gone.  Before  the  last  gleam  of  it  had  fallen  £rom  the  sky  Charles- 
worth  was  at  Caroline's  side.  Before  the  sky  had  had  time  to 
forget  its  light  Nature  had  had  her  way  of  the  convenances,  and 
Caroline  was  in  Charlesworth's  arms. 

The  tide  was  now  not  far  from  the  flood,  quietly  Hfting  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  trees  and  whispering  along  the  rocks. 

Patrick  had  remained  looking  out  over  the  dimly  lighted  sea, 
although  it  was  probable  that  the  boat  would  not  come  ashore 
until  the  moon  was  down.  He  knew  that  Charlesworth  had  gone 
to^  \e  neighbourhood  of  the  chateau  in  the  hope  of  catching  sight 
of  le  Gerards,  but  not  knowing  how  strong  an  attraction  drew  his 
coi  panion  thither  he  was  surprised  at  the  inconsiderate  length 
of  ]  is  absence. 

^atrick  was  about  to  take  a  few  turns  in  the  courtyard  to 
888  Eige  his  impatience,  when  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  the 
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place  was  no  longer  empty.  He  concluded  that  the  heavy  and 
r^iular  footsteps  which  he  heard  upon  the  turf  must  be  those  of 
sailors  from  the  British  fleet ;  but  in  a  moment  a  few  words  spoken 
in  French  changed  his  opinion.  The  newcomers  were  apparenlly 
numerous,,  and  he  withdrew  in  the  darknesss  to  consider  whal 
course  he  should  take.  Evidently  the  first  thing  to  attempt  wv 
to  reach  the  landing-place,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  headland  which  the  convent  buildings  covered*  It  wv 
a  narrow  cleft  among  rocks  only  large  enough  for  one  boat  t» 
enter  at  once,  and  a  crew  coming  up  from  it,  necessarily  in  single 
file,  might  be  captured  ahnost  without  resistance. 

Patrick  had  started  to  creep  round  in  that  direction  when  he 
ran  against  a  female — ^Madame  Martin.  She  was  so  terrified  she 
could  hardly  speak.  The  place,  she  said,  was  filling  up  with 
soldiers  ;  they  were  even  bringLog  a  gun  with  them ;  and  she  gasp- 
ingly implored  him  to  fly  at  once  to  the  woods  of  the  chateau  and 
there  to  find  Charlesworth  and  to  prevent  his  return  to  tbe  oonvent 
Her  anxiety  was  by  no  means  all  on  Patrick's  account,  for  the 
discovery  of  the  fugitives  concealed  on  the  premises  would  seriously 
compromise  the  Martins.  Patrick  was  astonished  at  what  she 
told  him.  He  divined  it  a  stroke  of  spite  on  the  part  of  Lefroy, 
seeking  to  revenge  himself  for  his  brief  and  unfruitful  aUiano& 
with  lus  natural  enemies  of  the  fleet  by  betraying  the  admiral  inixy 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

To  reach  the  landing-place  would  not  be  easy,  for  the  addieis 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  narrow  path  leading  to  it ;  but 
Henriette,  said  Madame  Martin,  had  been  beforehand  with  them. 
She  had  crept  down  the  path  to  the  rocks,  which  any  boat  landiog 
here  must  necessarily  pass,  and  had  sent  word  to  Patrick  that  slie 
would  direct  his  friends  to  find  him  in  the  small  bay  below  the 
chateau.  He  cried  out  in  admiration  of  Madame  de  Ferriet*ft 
courage  and  intelligence ;  but  he  did  not  guess  that  this  was  tiie 
final  sacrifice  of  an  unhappy  love,  since  for  his  sake  Henriette  had 
denied  herseU  the  dear  bitterness  of  a  last  farewell. 

She  knew  the  rocks  of  San  GUdas-de-Loheac  from  the  days  d 
her  childhood,  yet  she  would  not  vnllingly  have  climbed  out  on  then 
now,  even  by  daylight,  still  less  in  this  dim  light,  if  tihere  had  beet 
no  reason  imperative  to  her  heart  for  doing  so.  Her  brain  m^ 
quicker  and  surer  than  her  feet,  which,  shod  in  light  slippers^  boie 
her  somewhat  uncertainly  down  the  narrow  path  to  the  landing- 
place.    But  she  had  a  further  and  more  difficult  way  to  go.    Twk> 
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ridges  of  dark  rock  ran  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  cleft  into  the 
open  water.  A  boat  approaching  it  could  not  fail  to  pass  close 
to  them,  and  she  hoped  that  by  venturing  out  to  the  furthest 
point  she  might  stop  the  boat  before  it  was  observed  from  the 
shore. 

The  open  sea,  though  less  absolutely  cahn  than  the  sheltered 
cove,  did  not  rush  in  whiteness  over  its  rocky  ridges,  but  a  long 
mild  swell  crept  up  them  rhythmically  with  a  plashing  sound,  and 
withdrew  whispering  to  the  dark  depths  below.  Henriette  was  not 
naturally  courageous,  and  she  trembled  with  fear  and  cold  as  she 
scrambled  on  in  the  dark,  bruising  her  feet  and  cutting  her  hands 
on  the  sharp  rocks. 

At  length  she  reached  a  point  beyond  which  she  could  not 
climb,  and  hung  there,  hearing  only  the  long  lap  of  the  ocean 
waves,  seeing  only  above  the  stars,  brightening  or  growing  dimmer 
m  a  faint  drifting  veil,  and  below  her  the  dark  moving  water.  She 
had  begun  to  think,  half  with  reUef ,  that  nothing  was  coming,  when 
round  the  comer  of  the  rock,  driven  almost  silently  by  mufBLed 
oars,  shot  the  dark  silhouette  of  a  boat  crowded  with  men.  It  waa 
so  close  she  scarcely  needed  to  raise  her  voice. 

'  Stop  ! '  she  cried,  '  stop  ! ' 

Everyone  in  the  boat  heard.  The  midshipman  in  command 
had  hardly  spoken  before  the  oars  stopped  her  way  with  an  abrupt- 
ness that  whitened  the  dark  water. 

'  Where  is  the  King  of  Spain  ?  Is  he  taken  ?  '  asked  an  authori- 
tative voice  from  the  stem. 

Madame  de  Ferriet  made  an  almost  imperceptible  pause  before 
answering. 

'  You  will  find  those  whom  you  come  to  seek  in  the  bay  below 
the  chateau  on  the  other  side  of  the  cape.  I  will  show  you  the 
way  if  you  do  not  know  it.' 

^  Please,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Jones,  the  midshipman  in  charge,  '  I  can 
pilot  you  all  right  enough.  I've  been  ashore  half  a  dozen  times 
here.' 

*  Sheer  off  then  at  once,  and  hail  the  other  boats  to  follow  us. 
And  you,  ma'am,  whoever  you  are — ^a  French  lady,  I  take  it — ^will 
you  come  aboard  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,  no.    Not  if  you  have  a  guide.' 

*  I  know  the  place  perfectly,  sir,'  reiterated  Jones  eagerly. 

*  Very  well,  Mr.  Jones.  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  you,  ma'am, 
I  am  sure,  for  the  information  you    have    given   us,  at  some 
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inconvenience  to  youiself  no  doubt.  Thank  yon,  ma'am,  aod 
good  night.' 

The  boat  swung  round  and  shot  away  into  the  darkness.  As 
it  vanished  Henriette  de  Fernet  sent  forth  a  cry,  hushed  before 
utterance,  lest  the  soldiers  above  should  hear  it.  Why  had  she 
let  the  boat  go,  leaving  her  to  shiver  all  night  on  the  locks,  or  to 
brave  a  perilous  return  to  the  house  ?  Was  it  from  a  sadda 
impulse  of  timidity  before  this  boat-load  of  rough  alien  men! 
Or  did  some  spirit,  severe  but  kind,  stay  her  feet  above  the  deqi 
sea  ?  Wondering,  and  vexed  ahnost  to  tears  at  her  own  stnnge 
folly,  she  turned  to  seek,  at  any  rate,  a  more  sheltered  spot  bene&& 
the  cM.  But  before  she  had  gone  more  than  a  few  yards  her 
foot  slipped  and  she  was  half  in  the  water.  For  a  few  seconds  her 
fingers  clung  to  a  shallow  furrow  of  the  rock  and  a  thin  scream, 
weak  for  mortal  tenor,  died  unheard  upon  the  air.  Then  the  long 
soft  ocean  swell  sucked  her  down. 

Meantime  Madame  G6raid,  wiping  from  her  eyes  the  tears  of 
grief  and  anger,  was  writing  a  letter  to  M.  de  Neuville  to  bid  him 
by  all  means  visit  her  at  Mon  Repos  on  her  return  from  Brittany. 
The  small  and  simple  salon  was  lighted  with  her  favourite  pro- 
fusion of  wax  candles,  and  Patrick,  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  an 
urn  on  the  terrace,  saw  her  clearly  through  the  French  window. 
He  did  not  knock  at  it,  lest,  ignorant  as  she  was  of  his  appearance, 
she  should  fly  without  giving  him  time  to  speak.  But  creeping 
up,  he  found  the  casement  yielded  to  his  hand,  entered  softly,  and 
stood  before  the  lady,  who,  suddenly  perceiving  him,  started 
from  her  chair  and  screamed,  but  not  very  loudly.  For  there  wu 
in  truth  nothing  terrifying  in  his  aspect. 

'  Pardon  my  intrusion,  Madame,'  he  said  in  English,  ^  my  name 
is  Dillon,  and  I  am  seeking  my  friend  Charlesworth.  It  is  a  matts 
of  .urgency,  and  I  think  you  very  likely  to  know  where  he  is  to  be 
found.' 

Madame  66rard  knew  nothing  of  Dillon.  The  Marquesa  de 
Santa  Coloma  had  as  yet  made  no  confidences  with  respect  to  hec 
journey  to  Brittany,  nor  was  Madame  Gerard  aware  of  Ciharles- 
worth's  escape  £rom  Tours.  After  the  first  voluble  outburst  d 
questions  had  been  briefly  answered,  and  she  had  denied  all  know- 
ledge or  divination  of  Charlesworth's  whereabouts,  her  friendly 
anxiety  on  his  account  became  coloured  by  a  further  amdety. 
Charlesworth  had  mjrsteriously  vanished  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  chateau ;  Caroline,  too,  was  mysteriously  missing.    Her  mother 
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had  dispatched  Luzita  in  search  of  her,  but  the  emissary  had  not 
yet  letumed.  Wild  visions  of  disaster,  of  a  daughter  and  a  false 
friend  vanishing  together  into  the  darkness,  into  the  terrible  unknown, 
shook  the  mother's  bosom.  Snatching  up  her  cloak,  she  rushed 
into  the  garden,  hardly  remembering  to  bid  Patrick  follow  her. 
As  they  hurried  down  the  terraces  a  white  figure  came  towards 
them. 

^  Is  that  you,  Caroline  ? '  cried  Madame  Glerard. 

'  No,  Madame ;  it  is  I,  Luzita.' 

'  And  Caroline  ? '  questioned  Madame  Gerard. 

*  Have  you  seen  Charlesworth  ? '  cried  Patrick  at  the  same 
moment. 

'  He  is  coming.  He  waited  to  see  Madame  Gr6rard.  Caroline 
is  with  him,'  returned  the  Marquesa  ingenuously. 

^  He  is  still  here  ?  Thanks  be  to  Maria  ! '  said  Patrick.  ^  Let 
us  find  him  at  once.' 

He  ran  down  the  terraces  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden  and  spoke 
Gharlesworth's  name,  low  but  urgently.  A  dark  figure  hurried  to 
meet  him. 

'  Is  the  boat  there,  Dillon  ?  A  thousand  apologies !  I  have 
stayed  bere  too  long.' 

*  Lucky  for  you,  my  boy,  you  have  stayed.  Lefroy  must  have 
betrayed  us,  for  the  convent  is  full  of  soldiers,  and  our  best  chance 
iB  to  wait  for  the  boat  down  here.  Madame  de  Ferriet  has  gone 
to  meet  it,  like  the  good  friend  she  is,  but  she  may  miss  it.' 

*  Then  we  wiU  hide  you.  They  wiU  not  look  for  you  here ! ' 
cried  Caroline. 

'That  you  shall  never  do,  Caroline,'  returned  Charlesworth 
firmly ;  '  it's  not  a  man's  part  to  drag  his  women  friends  into  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind.' 

'  Tou  are  right,  man,'  affirmed  Patrick,  with  some  pain  in  his 
voice.  '  What  must  I  feel  at  having  drawn  the  Marquesa  de  Santa 
Coloma  into  our  unfortunate  adventure !  God  forgive  me !  But 
the  game  seemed  worth  the  candle  until  it  was  played.' 

'  What  are  you  saying  about  me,  Patricito,'  asked  Luz,  poised 
oil  bhe  steps  of  the  lowest  terrace. 

'  That  I  can  never  forgive  myself  the  situation  in  which  I  have 
pi  ced  you,  Luzita,'  he  returned  in  Spanish. 

*  Not  you  are  to  blame,  my  friend,'  she  answered  gravely,  '  not 
yc  ',  but— «y  de  mi  / — another.  As  to  me,  I  do  not  want  for  pro- 
te   ion,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven.' 
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Madame  Gr6rard  arrived,  somewhat  out  of  breait,  with  unwonted 
rapidity  of  motion.  The  immediateness  of  C!harlesworth*8  danger 
had  revived  in  her  the  generous  heart  of  friendship  which  had 
seemed  to  fail  in  the  stress  of  maternal  solicitude. 

^  My  child,'  she  cried,  seizing  his  two  hands  in  her  own,  *  whit 
a  good  thing  we  are  here  !  If  the  English  boat  does  not  come  ^ 
mil  hide  you  until  we  can  find  a  French  one  to  take  you  away.' 

'  No,  dear  friend ' — Charlesworth  kissed  the  two  kind  lumds— 
*  I  wJl  accept  no  more  from  your  generosity  which  I  have  already 
repaid  ill  enough.  CSaptain  Dillon  and  I  are  men,  and  young. 
We  can  take  care  of  ourselves ;  do  not  fear.' 

CaroUne  had  gone  a  little  way  into  the  wood  beside  the  water, 
anxiously  looking  and  listening  for  the  boat.  She  hurried  back, 
and  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  *  There  are  people  coming  t^uou^ 
the  wood ;  perhaps  they  are  the  soldiers.' 

^  Very  well ;  we  will  go  to  the  other  side,'  said  Patrick  witii  the 
coolness  of  one  accustomed  to  such  straits.  '  We  can  take  to  the 
water,  if  necessary.  Keep  them  here  as  long  as  you  can,  ladieB. 
Pretend  to  be  alarmed :  scream,  faint — ^anything  to  delay  them.' 

He  crept  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  terrace  wall,  followed  by 
Charlesworth,  and  the  darkness  of  the  little  wood  received  them. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  became  aware  that  on  this 
side  also  there  was  a  body  of  men  drawing  towards  the  shore  of  the 
little  cove,  and  they  retreated  again  to  the  edge  of  the  garden  to 
consult  on  a  course.  But  they  had  hardly  whispered  each  other 
when  they  were  aware  of  the  faint  splash  of  approaching  oars.' 

*  The  boat ! '  they  exchanged  the  word. 

*  We  must  make  for  it,  as  soon  as  we  see  it,'  said  Patrick,  ^  and 
take  our  chance  of  drowning.    In  a  minute  there'll  be  a  shindy.' 

Hesitating  at  what  point  to  take  the  water,  they  peered  out 
on  the  grassy  platform  of  the  garden,  seeing,  or  divining,  dadc 
shapes  beyond  the  glimmering  figures  of  the  three  ladies.  The 
oars  had  ceased  to  plash,  and  there  was  only  the  faint  ripple  of  water 
from  the  bows  as  the  boat  shot  up  and  drew  round  under  the  gard^ 
bank,  speeding  on  the  impetus  of  the  suspended  oars.  The  ladies 
gave  a  slight  scream,  but  it  was  not  the  boat  that  caused  theii 
alarm.  It  was  an  apparition,  too  heavily  footed  to  be  ghostly,  of 
a  number  of  men  whose  headgear  and  dress,  even  in  the  dim-lit 
dark,  afiGrmed  them  to  be  soldiers.  The  fugitives  were  prepared 
to  leap  for  the  boat  amid  a  volley  from  both  sides,  for  from  their 
side  also  they  were  aware  of  a  body  of  men  pressing  in  towards  the 
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garden.  But  just  as  the  motion  of  the  boat  ceased,  a  low  word  of 
command,  given  in  English,  relieved  the  tension  of  their  minds. 
These  were  not  the  enemy  lining  the  shores  of  the  little  bay,  but 
English  troops,  thrown  out  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  boat. 
As  Patrick  and  Charlesworth  hastened  forward  a  man  in  a  cocked 
hat,  whose  epaulettes  and  orders  showed  faintly  in  the  night, 
stepped  on  land,  followed  closely  by  others. 

*'  To  whom  have  I  the  honour  of  speaking  ? '  asked  Patrick. 

*  Admiral  Cockburn,  at  your  service,  sir.  Where  is  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Spain  ?  ' 

'  I  deeply  regret  to  say  he  is  still  a  prisoner.' 

The  admiral  swore. 

'  You  have  let  the  rascally  Prenchies  catch  him,  and  you  and 
your  mate  are  here  ?  They  should  have  sent  British  sailors  on 
this  job.' 

'  The  King  of  Spain,  sir,  has  never  escaped.  My  mate.  Count 
d'Haguerty,  has  been  caught  by  the  police,  and  I  have  no  one  with 
me  but  an  English  gentleman  escaped  from  prison.' 

'  Then  why  the  devil  did  you  signal  that  the  King  of  Spain  was 
here,  and  bring  me  out  in  full  fig,  sir,  with  half  a  dozen  boatloads 
of  marines  ?  '    And  the  admiral  swore  further. 

^A  thousand  apologies,  admiral.  I  made  no  signal.  It  was 
Lefroy  the  smuggler,  who  has,  I  suspect,  turned  traitor.  Let  us 
be  ofi  at  once ;  there  is  a  strong  body  of  troops  in  the  Convent  of 
St.  Gildas,  and  they  may  be  upon  us  at  any  moment.' 

'  I  hope  they  will,'  said  the  admiral,  '  for  the  men  are  damned 
sick  of  hanging  about  these  moorings,  waiting  for  a  parcel  of  Papists ' 
— the  admiral  had  a  Spanish  priest  on  board  his  flagship — *  that 
can't  even  keep  a  randy-voo.  A  brush  with  the  enemy  will  do 
them  good.' 

'His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  is  the  first  to  regret  being 
unable  to  keep  the  appointment,  sir.  Let  the  blame  rest  on  Count 
d'Haguerty  and  myself.  Captain  Dillon  of  the  Ultonia  Regiment. 
Do  not  fear,  Luzita,'  he  added  in  Spanish,  turning  to  the  Marquesa 
de  Santa  Coloma,  who  had  drawn  nearer,  longing  to  understand 
what  was  passing,  '  I  shall  never  betray  the  King.' 

*  You  are  right,  Patricito,'  she  murmured,  her  white  fingers 
laid  on  his  sleeve.  *  We  will  not  betray  him,  but  we  wiU  pray  to 
Jesus  and  Maria  to  make  him  worthy  of  Spain.' 

The  admiral,  aware  of  the  ladies,  took  oS  his  hat  and  deputed 
a  yotmger  officer  to  apologise  in  French  for  his  intrusion.    But 
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Madame  66raid  responded  immediately  in  excellent  Engliflh, 
though  in  a  tone  the  leveise  of  cordial ;  for  these  f oieign  soldien 
and  sailors,  drawn  up  in  considerable  numbers  on  her  own  tm^ 
roused  in  her  a  latent  feeling  of  patriotic  antagonism.  Then, 
turning  to  the  officers  who  had  landed  behind  him,  expectant  of 
the  rescued  Majesty  of  Spain,  the  admiral  issued  his  orders.  Meas- 
while  the  young  men  took  their  last  farewell  of  their  friend 
Patrick  could  hardly  restrain  his  tears,  as  he  pressed  Luiita's  hui 
to  his  lips,  and,  invoking  for  her  the  blessing  and  protection  of  God 
and  all  the  saints,  implored  her  forgiveness  for  having  persuaded 
her  to  compromise  her  honour  and  safety.  She  answered  him 
with  courageous  consolations;  and  remembering  what  TaDey- 
land  had  taught  her  on  the  fatal  evening  which  had  revealed  t» 
Patriick^and  herself  of  what  metal  their  idol  was  made,  she  said  to 
him: 

'  The  King,''after  all,  is  but  the  symbol  of  Spain.  Spain  is  still 
heroic,  still  noble ;  we  have  still  Spain  to  honour  and  to  serve.' 

Charlesworth  spoke  a  few  low  words  to  Madame  Gerard,  bat 
when  he^tumed^o  Caroline  he  was  silent,  holding  her  hands  in  the 
darkness.  The  admiral  was  calling  impatiently,  and  Patrick  was 
already  in  the  boat,  but  the  cold  soft  hands  still  clung  convulsivelj 
to  his  own.  He  tore  them  from  him  with  actual  force,  ran  to  the 
boat,  and  jumped  in.  Patrick  was  seated  in  the  bows,  and  just  as 
the  order  was  given  to  push  off  Luz  came  hurriedly  to  the  bank 
and  stooping  over  dropped  something  into  his  lap : 

*  Take  it ! '  she  cried.  ^  I  had  almost  forgotten.  Take  it  to 
the  English  lords — for  the  honour  of  Spain.' 

It  was  the  diamond  necklace  of  the  ViUartas  that  lay  theie 
across  his  hand,  warm  from  her  neck  and  gleaming  faintly  even  ii 
the  darkness. 

He  stretched  out  his  aim  to  return  the  necUaoe  to  its  owner, 
but  already  the  distance  which  divided  them  was  too  great. 

^  Never ! '  he  cried.  ^  The  diamonds  are  yours,  and  with  tii» 
help  of  God  and  the  saints,  Luzita,  I  will  give  them  back  to  yon  is 
Spain,  our  own  noble  unconquerable  Spain.' 

His  voice  died  upon  the  waters  fast  widening  between  thcB, 
and  the  white  shape  of  Luzita  standing  upon  the  shore  faded  • 
fast  from  his  eyes  as  the  boat  leapt  forward  into  the  mystery,  iit 
spaciousness  of  the  cool  sea-scented  night.  ^ 

TH£  END. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WE  FALL  IN  WITH  A  SALLEE  ROVER.   \    [ 

We  laid  them  aboard  the  larboard  side^ 
With  hey  I  with  ho  1  for  and  a  nonny  no  I 

And  we  threw  them  into  the  sea  so  wide. 
And  alongst  the  Coast  of  Barbaiy. 

The  Sailor's  Ondy  DdighL 

My  father,  checked  in  the  midst,  or  rather  at  the  outset,  of  a 
panegyric  upon  love,  could  not  rest  until  he  had  found  an  ear  into 
which  to  deUver  it ;  but  that  same  evening,  after  the  moon  had 
risen,  drew  Nat  aside  on  the  poop,  and  discharged  the  whole  harangue 
upon  him ;  the  result  being  that  the  dear  lad,  who  already  fancied 
himself  another  Rudel  in  quest  of  the  Lady  of  TripoU,  spent  the 
next  two  days  in  composing  these  verses,  the  only  ones  (to  my 
knowledge)  ever  finished  by  him  : 

Nat  Fcbnnxs'  Sonq  to  the  Undbcovbbbd  Ladt. 

Thou,  thou,  that  art 
My  port,  my  refuge,  and  my  goal, 

I  have  no  chart. 

No  compass  but  a  heart 
Trembling  t*ward  thee  and  to  no  other  pole. 
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Uj  Btor  t    Adrift 
On  seM  tbftt  weU-nlgh  overwhelm, 

StUl  when  they  lift 

I  ttmin  toward  the  rift. 
And  steer,  and  hold  my  courage  to  the  helm. 

With  iTory  comb. 
Daylong  thou  daUiest  dreaming  where 

The  rainbow  foam 

BnialeB  thy  murmuring  home : 
Home  too  for  me,  though  I  behold  it  ne'er  I 

Tet  when  the  bird 
Is  tirM,  and  eaoh  httle  wave. 

Aloft  is  heard 

A  call,  reminds  thee  gird 
Thy  robe  and  climb  to  where  the  summits  rave  : 

Tea,  to  the  white 
Lone  sea-mark  shaken  on  the  verge — 

'  What  of  the  night  T ' 

Ah,  oUmb— «h,  lift  the  light  I 
Ah,  lamp  thy  lover  labouring  in  the  surge  I 

Fray*d  rope,  burst  sail, 
Drendi'd  wing,  as  moth  toward  the  spark — 

I  fetch,  I  ftul, 

Qlad  only  that  the  gale 
Breaks  not  my  Ufe  upon  the  brutal  dark. 

Be  it  frost  or  fire, 
[       Thy  bosom,  I  believed  it  warm : 
I  did  aspire 

For  that^  and  my  desire — 
Bum  thou  or  freeze    fought  thro'  and  beat  the  storm. 

Thou,  thou,  that  art 
My  sole  salvation,  fixed,  a£sr, 

I  have  no  charts 

No  oompass  but  a  heart 
Hungry  for  thee  and  for  no  other  star. 

^  Humph ! '  Bftid  I,  by  way  of  oiitioiam,  when  these  vezsee  woe 
shown  to  me.  '  Wherebet(hemaokeielliiifiB,Oaptain  Jo?  Theiei 
too  much  love-talk  aboard  this  ship  of  youis.' 

'  Mackerel  ? '  said  Captain  Jo.    '  Why,  where's  your  bait  ?  * 
'  You  shall  lend  me  an  inch  off  your  pipe-stem,'  sud  I,  and,  to   i 
tease  Nat,  began  to  hum  the  senseless  old  song : 

She  has  ta'en  a  siller  wand 

An*  gi'ensteokia  three,  I 

An*  ohang'd  myjrister  Kssscy 
[       To  a.mack*rel  of  the  sea.        • 
And  every  Saturday^at  noon 
The  maok'rel  oomes  to  me. 
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An'  she  taket  my  laily  head 

An'  lays  it  on  her  knee» 
An*  kames  it  wi*  a  kame  o'  pearl. 

An'  waahes  it  i'  the  sea 

*  Mackerel  ?  '  said  Captain  Pomeiy.  '  If  ye  found  one  fool 
enough  to  take  hold  at  the  rate  we're  sailing,  ye'd  pull  his  head  off,' 

^  Why,  then,  he  would  be  off  his  head/  answered  I :  '  and  there 
are  plenty  here  to  make  him  feel  at  home.' 

In  truth  I  was  nettled ;  jealous,  as  a  lad  in  his  first  friendship  is 
quick  to  be.  Were  not  Nat  and  I  of  one  age  ?  Then  why  should 
he  be  leaving  thoughts  we  might  share,  to  think  of  woman  ?  I  had 
chafed  at  Oxford  i^ainst  his  precocious  entanglements.  Here  on 
shipboard  his  propensity  was  past  a  joke ;  with  no  goose  in  sight 
to  mistake  for  a  swan,  he  must  needs  conjure  up  an  imaginary 
princess  for  his  devotion.  What  irritated  most  of  all  was  his 
assuming,  because  I  had  not  arrived  at  his  folly,  the  right  to  treat 
me  as  a  child. 

South  and  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  weather  gave  us  a 
halcyon  passage ;  the  wind  falling  lighter  and  lighter  until,  within 
ten  leagues  of  Gibraltar,  we  ran  into  a  flat  calm,  and  Captain 
Pomery's  face  began  to  show  his  vexation. 

The  vexation  I  could  understand — ^for  your  seaman  naturally 
hates  calm  weather — ^but  scarcely  the  degree  of  it  in  a  man  tempera- 
mentally so  placid.  Hitherto  he  had  taken  delight  in  the  strains 
of  Mr.  Badcock's  flute.  Suddenly,  and  almost  pettishly,  he  laid 
an  embargo  on  that  instrument,  and  moreover  sent  word  down  to 
the  hold,  and  conmianded  old  Worthyrale  to  desist  from  hammering 
on  the  ballast.    All  noise,  in  fact,  appeared  to  irritate  him. 

Mr.  Badcock  pocketed  his  flute  in  some  dudgeon,  and  for  occu- 
pation fell  to  drinking  with  Mr.  Fett;  whose  potations,  if  they 
did  not  sensibly  lighten  the  ship,  heightened,  at  least,  her  semblance 
of  buoyancy  with  a  deck*cargo  of  empty  bottles.  My  father  put 
no  resfataint  upon  these  topers. 

^  Drink,  gentlemen,'  said  he  ;  '  drink  by  all  means  so  long  as  it 
amuses  you.  I  had  far  rather  you  exceeded  than  that  I  should 
appear  inhospitable.' 

'  Magnifshent  old  man,'  Mr.  Fett  hiccuped  to  me  confidentially, 
*  an^  magnifshent  Uquor.    As  the  song  shays — I  beg  your  pardon, 
tJie  shong  says — able  'make  a  cat  speak  an'  man  dumb- 
like  *n  old  oourtier  of  the  queen's 
Aq'  the  qneen's  M  ocnxUm — 

46—2 
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Chonifl,  Hr.  Bawcock,  if  you  please,  an\  by  the  way,  won't 
mind  my  calling  you  Bawcock,  will  you  ?  Oood  Shakeapeaiean 
word,  bawcock :  euphoniouB,  too— 

AcoompUaht  eke  to  flate  it  and  to  aing, 
SophonioiiB  Bawoook  bida  the  welkm  ring.' 

*If/  said  Hr.  Badoock  in  an  injured  tone  and  with  a  daik 
glance  aft  at  Captain  Pomery,  *  if  a  man  don't  lUce  my  playing, 
he  has  only  to  say  so.  I  don't  press  it  on  any  one.  From  all  I 
ever  heard,  art  is  a  matter  of  taste.  But  I  don't  underatand  s 
man's  being  suddenly  upset  by  a  tune  that,  only  yesterday,  hft 
couldn't  hear  often  enough.' 

Out  of  the  little  logic  I  had  picked  up  at  Oxford  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  process  known  as  sorites;  and  suggested  thst 
Oaptain  Pomery,  while  tolerant  of  /  attempt  from  Lovers  sidtmetg  ta 
fly  up  to  the  hundredth  repetition,  might  conceivably  show  signs  of 
tiring  at  the  hundred-and-first.  Tet  in  my  heart  I  mistnistod 
my  own  argument,  and  my  wonder  at  the  skipper's  conduct  in- 
creased when,  the  next  dawn  finding  us  still  becalmed,  but  with  the 
added  annoyance  of  a  fog  that  almost  hid  the  bowsprit's  end,  his 
demeanour  swung  back  to  joviality.  I  taxed  him  with  this,  in  my 
father's  hearing. 

^I  make  less  account  of  fogs  than  most  men,'  he  answered. 
*  I  can  smell  land ;  which  is  a  gift  and  bom  with  me.  But  this  k 
no  weather  to  be  caught  in  an3^where  near  the  Bailee  coast ;  and  if 
we're  to  lose  the  wind,  let's  have  a  good  fog  to  hide  us,  I  say.' 

He  went  on  to  assure  us  that  the  seas  hereabouts  were  infested 
with  Moorish  pirates,  and  to  draw  some  dismal  pictures  of  whtt 
might  happen  if  we  fell  in  with  a  prowling  Sallateen. 

With  fdl  his  fears  he  kept  his  reckoning  admirably,  and  m 
half-sailed,  half-drifted  through  the  Strait,  and  so  near  to  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  that,  passing  within  range  of  it  at  the  hour  d 
reveUly,  we  heard  the  British  bugles  sounding  to  us  like  ghoslB 
through  the  fog.  Captain  Pomery  here  was  in  two  minds  about 
laying-to  and  waiting  for  a  breese ;  but  a  light  slant  of  wind  enooiD- 
aged  him  to  carry  the  CfaunHet  through.  It  bore  us  betwem 
the  invisible  narrow  strait,  and  for  a  score  of  sea-miles  beyond; 
then,  as  casually  as  it  had  helped,  it  deserted  us. 

Day  broke  and  discovered  us  with  the  Moorish  coast  low  on 
our  starboard  horizon.  To  Mr.  Fett  and  Mr.  Badcock  this  meant 
nothing,  and  my  father  might  have  left  them  to  their  ignonooe 
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had  he  not  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  caught  them  engaged  upon 
a  silly  piece  of  mischief,  which  was,  to  scribble  on  small  sheets  of 
paper  various  affecting  narratives — as  that  the  Gauntla  was  sinking, 
or  desperately  attacked  by  pirates,  in  such  and  such  a  latitude  and 
longitude — ^insert  them  in  empty  bottles,  and  commit  them  to  the 
chances  of  the  deep.  The  object  (as  Mr.  Fett  explained  it)  being 
to  throw  Billy  Priske's  sweetheart  off  the  scent.  For  two  dajrs 
past  he  had  been  slily  working  upon  Billy's  fears,  and  was  relating 
to  him  how,  with  two  words,  a  Moorish  lady  had  followed  Gilbert 
k  Becket  from  Palestine  to  London,  and  found  him  there — when 
my  father,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  pitch,  strolled  forward  and 
caught  Mr.  Badcock  in  the  act  of  sealing  the  bottles  from  a  ladle 
which  stood  heating  over  a  lamp.  In  the  next  five  minutes  the 
pair  learnt  that  my  father  could  lose  his  temper,  and  the  lesson 
visibly  scared  them. 

*  Your  pardon,  sir,'  twittered  Mr.  Fett.    *  'Twas  a  foolish  joke, 
I  confess.' 

*  I  may  lend  some  point  to  it,'  answered  my  father  grimly,  *  by 
telling  you  what  I  had  a  mind  to  conceal,  that  you  stand  at  this 
moment  at  no  far  remove  from  one  of  the  worst  dangers  you  have 
playfully  invented.  The  wind  has  dropped  again,  as  you  perceive. 
Along  the  coast  yonder  live  the  worst  pirates  in  the  world,  and  with 
a  glass  we  may  all  but  discern  the  dreadful  barracks  in  which  so 
many  hundreds  of  our  fellow  Christians  lie  at  this  moment  languish- 
ing. Please  God  we  are  only  visible  from  the  hill-country,  and 
the  coast  tribes  may  miss  to  descry  us !  For  our  goal  lies  north 
and  east,  and  to  fail  of  it  would  break  my  heart.  But  'twere  a 
high  enterprise  for  England  some  day  to  smoke  out  these  robbers, 
and  I  know  none  to  which  a  Christian  man  could  more  worthily 
engage  himself.' 

Mr.  Badcock  shivered.  *In  our  parish  church,'  said  he,  *W6 
used  to  take  up  a  collection  for  these  poor  prisoners  every  Septua- 
gesima.  Many  a  sermon  have  I  listened  to  and  wondered  at  their 
Bufferings,  yet  idly,  as  no  doubt  Axminster  folk  would  wonder  at 
this  plight  of  mine,  could  they  hear  of  it  at  this  moment.' 

My  father,  his  wrath  being  yet  recent,  did  not  spare  presently 
bo  paint  our  peril  of  capture  and  the  possible  consequences  in  lively 
Dolours ;  but  observing  that  Nat  and  I  had  drawn  near  to  listen,  he 
^t  on  a  cheerfuller  tone. 

*  le  will  turn  all  this  to  the  note  of  love,  and  within  five  minutes,' 
[  wl  ipeied  to  Nat, '  or  I'll  forfeit  five  shillings.' 
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My  ia,€hat  oould  not  have  heud  me ;  yet  pat  on  the  sunmit  he 
rose  to  the  bet  as  a  fish  to  a  fly. 

'  Yet  love,'  said  he,  *  love,  the  star  of  our  quest,  has  Asm 
before  now  into  these  dungeons,  these  dark  ways  of  blood,  thae 
black  and  cruel  hearts,  and  divinely  illuminated  them ;  as  a  9om 
of  histories  bear  witness,  and  among  them  one  you  shall  hear. 

The  Story  of  thb  Rovbr  and  the  Lord  Provost's  Daughtbl 

*  In  Edinburgh,  in  the  Ganongate,  there  stands  a  tenement 
known  as  Morocco  Land,  over  the  second  floor  of  which  ktai 
forward,  like  a  figure-head,  the  wooden  statue  of  a  Moor,  blick 
and  naked,  with  a  turban  and  a  string  of  beads ;  and  ooDoenuBg 
this  statue  the  following  tale  is  told. 

'  In  the  reign  of  King  James  or  King  Charles  I. — ^I  oaiuiok 
remember  which — ^there  happened  a  riot  in  Edinburgh.  Of  its 
cause  I  am  uncertain,  but  in  the  progress  of  it  the  mob,  headed  by 
a  young  man  named  Andrew  Gray,  set  fire  to  the  Lord  FroTost's 
house.  The  riot  having  been  quelled,  its  ringleaders  were  waaA 
and  cast  into  the  Tolbooth,  and  among  them  this  Andrew  Guy, 
who  in  due  course  was  brought  to  judgment,  and  in  spite  of  nndi 
private  influence  (for  he  came  of  good  family)  condemned  to  dk 
Before  the  day  of  execution,  however,  his  fdends  managed  to 
spirit  him  out  of  prison,  whence  he  fled  the  country ;  and  so  escaped 
and  in  time  was  forgotten. 

'  Many  years  after,  at  a  time  when  the  plague  was  raging  thioo^ 
Edinburgh,  a  Barbary  corsair  sailed  boldly  up  the  Firth  d  Fortk 
and  sent  a  message  ashore  to  the  Lord  Provost,  demanding  twe&ty 
thousand  pounds  ransom,  and  on  a  threat,  it  it  were  not  piii 
within  twenty-four  hours,  to  bum  all  the  shipping  in  the  firth  ui 
along  the  quays.  He  required,  meanwhile,  a  score  of  hostagee  for 
payment,  and  among  them  the  Lord  Provost's  own  son. 

'  The  Lord  Provost  ran  about  like  a  man  demented ;  sinoe,  ^ 
begin  with,  audacious  as  the  terms  were,  the  plague  had  epud  \ 
him  scarcely  a  hundred  men  capable  of  resistance.    Moreover,  k  | 
had  no  son,  but  an  only  daughter,  and  she  was  lying  upstairB  flck 
almost  to  death  with  the  distemper.    So  he  made  answer,  po-  , 
mising  the  ransom,  but  explaining  that  he  for  his  part  could  send 
no  hostage.    To  this  the  Bailee  captain  rej^ied  poMtely—- tiisi  ^ 
had  some  experience  of  the  plague,  and  possessed  an  efizir  which 
(he  made  sure)  would  cure  the  maiden  if  the  Lord  Provost  would 
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do  him  the  honour  to  leoeive  a  visit ;  nay,  that  if  he  failed  to  core 
her,  he  would  remit  the  city's  ransom. 

'  You  may  guess  with  what  delight  the  father  consented.  The 
pirate  came  ashore  in  state,  and  was  made  welcome.  The  elixir 
was  given ;  the  damsel  recovered ;  and  in  due  course  she  married 
her  Pajnum  foe,  who  now  revealed  himself  as  the  escaped  prisoner, 
Andrew  Gray.  He  had  risen  high  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  and  had  fitted  out  his  ship  expressly  to  be  revenged 
upon  the  city  which  had  once  condemned  him  to  death.  The 
stoiy  concludes  that  he  settled  down,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  one  of  its  most  reputable  citizens.' 

'  But  what  was  the  elixir  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Badcock. 

'  T'cht ! '  answered  my  father  testily. 

'  I  agree  with  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Fett.  '  Mr.  Badcock's  question 
was  a  foolish  one.  Speaking,  however,  as  a  mere  man  of  business, 
and  without  thought  of  rounding  off  the  story  artistically,  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  they  settled  the  ransom.' 

Captain  Pomery  had  taken  in  all  canvas,  to  be  as  little  con- 
spicuous as  possible;  and  all  that  day  we  lay  becalmed  under 
bare  poles.  Not  content  with  this,  he  ordered  out  the  boat,  and  the 
two  seamen  (Mike  Halliday  and  Roger  Weame  their  names  were) 
took  turns  with  Nat  and  me  in  towing  the  Oauntiet  off  the  coast. 
It  was  back-breaking  work  under  a  broiling  sun,  but  before  evening 
we  had  the  satisfaction  to  lose  all  sight  of  land.  Still  we  persevered 
and  tugged  until  dose  upon  midnight,  when  the  captain  called  us 
aboard,  and  we  tumbled  asleep  on  deck,  too  weary  even  to  seek  our 
hammocks. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  (Sunday)  my  father  roused  me.  A 
light  wind  had  sprung  up  from  the  shore,  and  with  all  canvas 
spread  we  were  slipping  through  the  water  gaily ;  yet  not  so  gaily 
(doubted  Captain  Pomery)  as  a  lateen-sailed  craft  some  four  or 
five  miles  astern  of  us — a  craft  which  he  announced  to  be  a  Moorish 
xebec. 

The  GaunUet — ^a  flattish-bottomed  ship — ^footed  it  well,  before 
the  wind,  but  not  to  compare  with  the  xebec,  which,  indeed,  was 
little  more  than  a  long  open  boat.  After  an  hour's  chase  she  had 
plainly  reduced  our  lead  by  a  mile  or  more.  Then  for  close  upon 
an  hour  we  seemed  to  have  the  better  of  the  wind,  and  more  than 
held  our  own ;  whereat  the  most  of  us  openly  rejoiced.  For  reasons 
which  he  kept  to  himself  Captain  Pomery  did  not  share  in  our 
elation. 
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For  sole  armament  (besides  our  muskets)  the  ketch  carried, 
close  after  of  her  fore-hatchwaj,  a  little  obsolete  3-pounder  gun, 
long  since  superannuated  out  of  the  Fahnouth  packet  service.  In 
the  dim  past,  when  he  had  bid  for  her  at  a  public  auction,  CSaptain 
Pomery  may  have  designed  to  use  the  gun  as  a  chaser,  or  perhaps, 
even  then,  for  decoration  only.  She  served  now— «nd  had  served 
for  many  a  peaceful  passage — ^but  as  a  peg  for  spare  coils  of  rope, 
and  her  rickety  carriage  as  a  supplement,  now  and  then,  for  the 
bitts,  which  were  somewhat  out  of  repair.  My  &ther  casting 
about,  as  the  chase  progressed,  to  put  us  on  better  terms  of  defence, 
suggested  unlashing  this  gun  and  running  her  aft  for  a  stem-chaser. 

Gaptain  Pomery  shook  his  he^.  ^  Where's  the  ammunition  ? 
We  don't  carry  a  single  round  shot  aboard,  nor  haven't  for  years. 
Besides  which  she'd  burst  to  a  certainty.' 

*  There's  time  enough  to  make  up  a  few  tins  of  canister,'  argued 

my  father.    *  Or  stay '    He  smote  his  leg.    *  Didn't  I  tell  yoa 

old  Worthyvale  would  turn  out  the  usefuUest  man  on  board  ?  '  he 
cried  triumphantly. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  Worthyvale  ?  ' 

'  While  we've  been  talking,  Worthyvale  has  been  doing.  What 
has  he  been  doing  ?  Why,  breaking  up  the  ballast,  and,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  into  stones  of  the  very  size  to  load  this  gun.' 

*  Give  Badcock  and  me  some  share  of  credit,'  pleaded  Mr.  Fett. 
*  Speaking  less  as  an  expert  than  from  an  imagination  quickened 
by  terror  of  all  missiles,  I  suggest  that  a  hundredweight  or  so  of 

empty  bottles,  nicely  broken  up,  would  lend  a  d d  disagreeable 

diversity  to  the  charge ^ 

*  Not  a  bad  idea  at  all,'  agreed  my  father. 

*  And  a  certain  sting  to  our  defiajice ;  since  I  understand  these 
ruffians  drink  nothing  stronger  than  water,'  Mr.  Fett  concluded. 

We  spent  the  next  half -hour  in  dragging  the  gun  aft,  and  fetching 
up  from  the  hold  some  twenty  basket-loads  of  stone.  It  required 
a  personal  appeal  from  my  father  before  old  Worthyvale  would 
part  with  so  much  of  his  treasure. 

During  twenty  minutes  of  this  time,  the  xebec,  having  picked 
up  with  the  stronger  breeze,  had  been  shortening  her  distance  (as 
Captain  Pomery  put  it)  hand-over-fist.  But  no  sooner  had  we  loaded 
the  Uttle  gun  and  trained  her  ready  for  use,  than  my  father,  pausiog 
to  mop  his  brow,  cried  out  that  the  Moor  was  losing  her  breeze 
again.  She  perceptibly  slackened  way,  and  before  long  the  water 
astern  of  her  ceased  to  be  ruffled.    An  oily  calm  spreading  across 
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the  sea  from  shoreward  overhauled  her  by  degrees,  overtook,  and 
held  her,  with  sails  idle  and  sheets  tautening  and  sagging  as  she 
rolled  on  the  heave  of  the  swell. 

Captain  Pomery  promptly  checked  our  rejoicing,  telling  us  this 
was  about  the  worst  that  could  happen.  'We  shall  carry  this 
wind  for  another  ten  minutes  at  the  most,'  he  assured  us.  *  And 
these  devils  have  boats.' 

So  it  proved.  Within  ten  minutes  our  booms  were  swinging 
uselessly ;  the  sea  spread  calm  for  miles  around  us ;  and  we  saw 
no  fewer  than  three  boats  being  lowered  from  the  xebec,  now 
about  four  miles  away. 

'  There  is  nothing  but  to  wait  for  'em,'  said  my  father,  seating 
himself  on  deck  with  his  musket  across  his  knees.   '  Mr.  Badcock ! ' 

'Sir?' 

'  To-day  is  Sunday.' 

'  It  is,  sir.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thou  hast  to 
do,  but  on  the  Seventh  day  (if  you'll  excuse  me)  there's  a  different 
kind  of  feeling  in  the  air.  At  home,  sir,  I  have  observed  that  even 
the  rooks  count  on  it.' 

'  You  have  a  fine  voice,  Mr.  Badcock,  and  have  been,  as  I  gather, 
an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons.' 

'  I  may  claim  that  merit,  sir.' 

*  If  you  can  remember  one  sufficiently  well  to  rehearse  it  to  us, 
I  feel  that  it  would  do  us  all  good.' 

Mr.  Badcock  coughed.  'Oh,  sir,'  he  protested,  'I  couldn't! 
I  reelly  couldn't.  You'll  excuse  me,  but  I  hold  very  strong  opinions 
on  unUcensed  preaching.'  He  hesitated  ;  then  suddenly  his  brow 
cleared.  '  But  I  can  read  you  one,  sir.  Reading  one  is  altogether 
another  matter.' 

'  You  have  a  book  of  sermons  on  board  ? ' 

*  Before  starting,  sir,  happening  to  cast  my  eye  over  the  book- 
case in  the  bedroom  ...  a  volume  of  Dr.  South's,  sir,  if  you'll  excuse 
my  liberty  in  borrowing  it.' 

He  ran  and  fetched  the  volume,  while  we  disposed  ourselves  to 
listen. 

'  Where  shall  I  begin,  sir  ? ' 

'Wherever  you  please.  The  book  belongs  to  my  brother 
Qervase ;  for  myself  I  have  not  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
the  good  Doctor.' 

*  The  first  sermon,  sir,  is  upon  Human  Perfection.^ 
'  It  should  have  been  the  last,  surely  }  ' 
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*  Not  00,  sir ;  for  it  starts  with  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.' 

*  Let  us  hear,  then.' 

Mr.  Badcock  cleared  his  throat  and  read : 

The  image  of  God  in  man  is  thai  uniyeraal  rectitude  of  all  Ae  facnltieB  of  the 
soul,  by  which  they  stand  apt  and  dispooed  to  tiieir  respective  offices  and  opeim- 
tions. 

*  Hold  a  moment,'  interrupted  my  father,  whose  habit  of  com- 
menting alond  in  church  had  often  disconcerted  Mr.  Grylls.  *  Are 
you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Badcock,  that  we  are  not  starting  with  the 
Doctor's  peroration  ? ' 

*  This  is  the  first  page,  sir.' 

*  Then  the  Doctor  himself  b^pin  at  the  wrong  end.  Prosper, 
will  you  take  a  look  astern  and  report  me  how  many  boats  are 
coming? ' 

'  Three,  sir,'  said  I.  *  The  third  has  just  pushed  ofi  from  tiie 
ship.* 

*  Thank  you.    Proceed,  Mr.  Badcock.' 

And  first  for  its  noblest  faculty,  the  understanding.  It  traa  then  anUijae, 
clear,  and  aspiring,  and  as  it  were  the  sours  upper  region,  lofty  and  eerene,  free 
from  the  yapours  and  disturbances  of  the  inferior  affections.  .  .  .  like  the  sun  it 
had  both  light  and  agility  ;  it  knew  no  rest  but  in  motion  ;  no  quiet  but  in  aotiTity. 
...  It  did  arbitrate  upon  the  several  reports  ol  sense,  and  all  tiie  -vadeties  of 
imagination ;  not  like  a  drowsy  judge,  only  hearing,  but  also  directing  their  m- 
dict.  In  sum,  it  was  yegete  quick  and  lively  ;  open  as  the  day,  untainted  as  the 
morning,  full  of  the  innocence  and  sprightUness  of  youth  ;  it  gave  the  soul  a  bright 
and  a  full  view  into  aU  things. 

*  A  fine  piece  of  prose,'  remarked  Mr.  Fett  as  Mr.  Badcock  drew 
breath. 

*  A  fine  fiddlestick,  sir ! '  quoth  my  father.  *  The  man  is 
talking  largely  on  matters  of  which  he  can  know  nothing ;  and  in 
five  minutes  (I  bet  you)  he  will  come  a  cropper.' 

Mr.  Badcock  resumed : 

For  the  understanding  speculatiye  there  are  some  general  maxims  and  notions 
in  the  mind  of  man,  which  are  the  rules  of  discourse  and  the  basis  of  aU  philosophy. 

*As,  for  instance,  never  to  beg  the  question,'  snapped  my 
father,  who  from  this  point  let  scarce  a  sentence  pass  without 
pishing  and  pshawing. 

Now  it  was  Adam*s  happiness  in  the  state  of  innocence  to  have  these  clear  and 
unsullied.    He  came  into  the  world  a  philosopher 

('  Instead  of  which  he  went  and  ate  an  apple.') 
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He  oodd  see  oooBeqiittiitB  yet  donn«it  in  their  prinoiples,  and  eileots  yet 
unborn  and  in  the  womb  of  their  causes. 

('  'Tis  a  pity^  then,  he  took  not  the  trouble  to  warn  Eve.') 

His  understanding  oonld  ahnost  pieroe  to  fntnre  oontingenoies.  .  .  . 

('  Ay,  ^^  almost."  The  fellow  begins  to  scent  mischief,  and 
thinks  to  set  himself  right  with  a  saving  clause.    Why  *'  almost "  ? ') 

his  conjeotnres  improying  even  to  prophecy,  or  to  certainties  of  prediction.  Till 
his  fall  he  was  ignorant  of  nothing  but  sin ;  or,  at  leasts  it  rested  in  the  notion 
without  the  smart  of  the  experiment. 

My  father  stamped  the  butt  of  his  musket  upon  deck.  ^  "  Bested 
in  the  notion,"  did  it  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort,  sir !  It  rested  in  the 
apple,  which  he  was  told  not  to  eat ;  but,  nevertheless,  ate.  Bom 
a  philosopher,  was  he  ?  And  knew  the  effect  of  every  cause  without 
knowing  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  ?  Why,  man,  'twas 
precisely  against  becoming  a  philosopher  that  the  Almighty  took 
pains  to  warn  him  ! ' 

Mr.  Badcock  hastily  turned  a  page. 

The  image  of  Qod  was  no  less  resplendent  in  that  which  we  call  man's  practical 
understanding — ^namely,  that  storehouse  of  the  soul  in  which  are  treasured  up 
the  rules  of  action  and  the  seeds  of  morality.  Now  of  this  sort  are  these  maxims  : 
*  That  God  is  to  be  worshipped,'  *  That  parents  are  to  be  honoured,'  *  That  a  man's 
word  is  to  be  kept.'  It  was  the  privilege  of  Adam  innocent  to  have  these 
notions  also  firm  and  untainted 

My  father  flung  up  both  hands.  *  Oh !  So  Adam  honoured 
his  father  and  his  mother  ?  * 

'  BeUke,'  suggested  Billy  Priske,  scratching  his  head,  *  Eve 
was  expectin',  and  he  invented  it  to  keep  her  spirits  up.' 

*  I  assure  you,  sir,'  Mr.  Badcock  protested  with  dignity,  *  Dr. 
South  was  the  most  admired  preacher  of  his  day.  Her  late  Majesty 
offered  him  the  Deanery  of  Westminster.' 

*  I  could  have  found  a  better  preferment  for  him,  then ;  that  of 
Select  Preacher  to  the  Marines.' 

*  If  you  will  have  patience,  sir ' 

*  Prosper,  how  near  is  the  leading  boat  ?  ' 

*  A  good  mile  away,  sir,  as  yet.' 

*  Then  I  will  have  patience,  Mr.  Badcock.' 

*  The  Doctor,  sir,  proceeds  to  make  some  observations  on  Love, 
with  which  you  will  find  yourself  able  to  agree.    Love,  he  says — 

is  the  great  instrument  and  engine  of  Nature,  the  bond  and  cement  of  society ; 
the  spring  and  spirit  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  Now  this  affection  in  the  state  of 
innocence  was  happily  pitched  upon  its  right  objeot 
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•"Happily,"  did  you  say?  "Happily"?  Why,  good 
Heavens,  sir!  how  many  women  had  Adam  to  go  gaUivantbg 
after  ?  Enough,  enough,  gentlemen !  To  your  guns !  and  in  the 
strength  of  a  faith  which  must  be  strong  indeed,  to  have  survived 
its  expositors ! ' 

By  this  time,  through  our  glasses,  we  could  discern  the  faces 
of  the  pirates,  who,  crowded  in  the  bows  and  stem-sheets  of  the 
two  leading  boats,  weighted  them  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
third  had  dropped,  maybe,  half  a  mile  behind  in  the  race,  but 
these  two  came  on,  stroke  for  stroke,  almost  level—each  measuiing, 
at  a  guess,  some  sixteen  feet,  and  manned  by  eight  rowers.  Thej 
bore  down  straight  for  our  stem,  until  within  a  hundred  yards; 
then  separated,  with  the  evident  intention  of  boarding  us  upon 
either  quarter.  At  fifty  yards  the  musketeers  in  their  bows  opened 
fire,  while  my  father  whistled  to  old  Worthyvale,  who,  daring  Dr. 
South's  sermon,  had  been  bringing  the  points  of  half-a-dozen  hand- 
spikes to  a  red  heat  in  the  galley  &re.  The  two  seamen,  Nat  and  I, 
retorted  with  a  volley,  and  Nat  had  the  satisfaction  to  drop  the 
steersman  of  the  boat  making  towards  our  starboard  quarter. 
Unluckily,  as  it  seemed — for  this  was  the  boat  on  which  my  father 
was  training  our  3-pounder — this  threw  her  into  momentary  con- 
fusion at  a  range  at  which  he  would  not  risk  firing,  and  ^owed 
her  mate  to  run  in  first  and  close  with  us.  The  confusion,  however, 
lasted  but  ten  seconds  at  the  most ;  a  second  steersman  stepped 
to  the  helm ;  and  the  boat  came  up  with  a  rush  and  grated  along- 
side, less  than  half  a  minute  behind  her  consort. 

Now  the  GaufUJetf  as  the  reader  will  remember,  sailed  in  ballast, 
and  therefore  carried  herself  pretty  high  in  the  water.  Moreover, 
our  enemies  ran  in  and  grappled  us  just  forward  of  her  quarter, 
where  she  carried  a  movable  panel  in  her  bulwarks  to  give  access 
to  an  accommodation  ladder.  While  Nat,  Captain  Pomery,  Mr. 
Fett,  and  the  two  seamen  ran  to  defend  the  other  side,  at  a  nod  from 
my  father  I  thrust  this  panel  open,  leapt  back,  and  Mr.  Badcock 
aiding,  ran  the  little  gun  out,  while  my  father  depressed  its  muzzle 
over  the  boat.  In  our  excess  of  zeal  we  had  nearly  run  her  over- 
board ;  indeed,  I  beUeve  that  overboard  she  would  have  gone  had 
not  my  father  appUed  the  red-hot  iron  in  the  nick  of  time.  The 
explosion  that  followed  not  only  flung  us  staggering  to  right  and 
left,  but  lifted  her  on  its  recoil  clean  out  of  her  rickety  carriage, 
and  kicked  her  half-way  across  the  deck. 

Recovering  myself,  I  gripped  my  musket  and  ran  to  the  bulwark. 
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A  heave  of  the  swell  had  lifted  the  boat  up  to  receive  our  discharge, 
which  must  have  burst  point-blank  upon  her  bottom  boards; 
for  I  leaned  over  in  bare  time  to  see  her  settling  down  in  a  swirl 
beneath  the  feet  of  her  crew,  who,  after  vainly  grabbing  for 
hold  at  the  QauntleCs  sides,  flung  themselves  forward  and  were 
swimming  one  and  all  in  a  sea  already  discoloured  for  some  yards 
with  blood. 

My  father  called  to  me  to  fire.  I  heard ;  but  for  the  moment 
the  dusky  upturned  faces  with  their  bared  teeth  fascinated  me. 
They  looked  up  at  me  like  faces  of  wild  beasts,  neither  pleading 
nor  hating,  and  in  response  I  merely  stared. 

A  cry  from  the  larboard  bulwarks  aroused  me.  Three  Moors, 
all  naked  to  the  waist,  had  actually  gained  the  deck.  A  fourth, 
with  a  long  knife  clenched  between  his  teeth,  stood  steadying  him- 
self by  the  main  rigging  in  the  act  to  leap ;  and  in  the  act  of  turning 
I  saw  Captain  Pomery  chop  at  his  ankles  with  a  cutlass  and  bring 
him  down.  We  made  a  rush  on  the  others.  One  my  father  clubbed 
senseless  with  the  butt  of  his  musket ;  one  the  two  seamen  turned 
and  chased  forward  to  the  bows,  where  he  leapt  overboard ;  the 
third,  after  hesitating  an  instant,  retreated,  swung  himself  over  the 
bulwark,  and  dropped  back  into  the  boat. 

But  a  second  cry  from  Mr.  Fett  warned  us  that  more  were 
coming.  Mr.  Fett  had  caught  up  a  sack  of  stones,  and  was  stagger- 
ing with  it  to  discharge  it  on  our  assailants  when  this  fresh  uprush 
brought  him  to  a  check. 

'  That  fellow  has  more  head  than  I  gave  him  credit  for,'  panted 
my  &ther.    *  The  gun,  lad !    Quick,  the  gun ! ' 

We  ran  to  where  the  gun  lay,  and  lifted  it  between  us,  straining 
under  its  weight ;  lurched  with  it  to  the  side,  heaved  it  up,  and 
sent  it  over  into  the  second  boat  with  a  crash.  Prompt  on  the 
crash  came  a  yell,  and  we  stared  in  each  other's  faces,  giddy  with 
our  triumph,  as  John  Worthyvale  came  tottering  out  of  the  cook's 
galley  with  two  fresh  red-hot  handspikes. 

The  third  boat  had  come  to  a  halt,  less  than  seventy  yards 
away.  A  score  of  bobbing  heads  were  swimming  for  her,  the 
nearer  ones  offering  a  fair  mark  for  musketry.  We  held  our  fire, 
however,  and  watched  them.  The  boat  took  in  a  dozen  or  so,  and 
then,  being  dangerously  overcrowded,  left  the  rest  to  their  fate, 
and  headed  back  for  the  xebec.  The  swimmers  clearly  hoped 
nothing  from  us.  They  followed  the  boat,  some  of  them  for  a  long 
while.    Through  our  glasses  we  saw  them  sink  one  by  one. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HOW  WB  LANDBD  ON  THS  ISLAND. 

*  IViend  Sancho,'  said  the  Duke,  '  ike  isle  I  haye  promised  70a  can  neither 
stir  nor  fly.  And  whether  you  return  to  it  upon  the  flying  horse,  or  trudge  bsek 
to  it  in  misfortune,  a  pilgrim  from  house  to  house  and  from  inn  to  inn,  yoa  vifl 
always  find  your  isle  joBt  wh«e  you  left  it»  and  your  islanders  with  the  lame 
good  will  to  welcome  you  as  they  ever  had.' — Don  Qwkcote, 

Night  feU,  and  the  xebeo  had  made  no  farther  motion  to  attadc : 
but  Tet,  as  the  calm  held,  Captain  Pomerjcontinned  gloomj :  nor 
did  his  gloom  hft  at  all  when  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  it  was  thoroogUj 
dark,  began  to  bnm  flares  and  torches. 

^  That  will  be  a  signal  to  the  shore,'  said  he.  *  Though,  please 
Ood,  they  are  too  far  for  it  to  reach.' 

The  illumination  served  ns  in  one  way.  While  it  lasted  no  boat 
could  push  out  from  the  xebec  without  our  perceiving  it.  The 
fires  lasted  until  after  eight  bells,  when  the  captain,  behoving  that 
he  scented  a  breeze  ahead,  turned  us  out  into  the  boat  again,  to  tow 
the  ketch  toward  it.  For  my  part,  I  tugged  and  fifweated  but  scented 
no  breeze.  On  the  contrary,  the  night  seemed  intolerably  close 
and  sultry,  as  though  brooding  a  thunderstorm.  When  the  xebec's 
fires  died  down,  darkness  settled  on  us  Kke  a  cap.  The  only  light 
came  from  the  water  where  our  oars  swirled  it  in  pools  of  briming  ^ 
or  the  tow-rope  dropped  for  a  moment  and  left  for  another  moment 
a  trail  of  fire. 

Neither  Mr.  Fett  nor  Mr.  Badcock  could  pull  an  oar,  and  old 
Worthjrvale  had  not  the  strength  for  it.  The  rest  of  as — ^all  but 
the  captain,  who  steered  and  kept  what  watch  he  could  astern— 
took  the  rowing  by  hourly  relays,  pair  and  pair  :  Billy  Priske 
and  I,  my  father  and  Mike  Halliday,  Nat  and  Roger  Weame. 

It  had  come  round  again  to  Billy's  turn  and  mine,  and  the 
hour  was  that  darkest  one  which  promises  the  near  daylight.  Captain 
Pomery,  foreboding  that  dawn  would  bring  with  it  an  instant  need 
of  a  clear  head,  and  being  by  this  time  overweighted  with  drowsiness, 
had  stepped  below  for  forty  winks,  leaving  Weame  in  charge  of  the 
helm.  My  father  and  Nat  had  tumbled  into  their  berths.  We  had 
left  Mr.  Badcock  stationed  and  keeping  watch  on  the  larboard 
side,  near  the  waist ;  and  now  and  then,  as  we  tugged,  I  &nded  I 
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could  see  the  dim  figures  of  Mr.  Fett  and  Mike  Hallidaf  standing 
above  us  in  converse  near  the  bows. 

Of  imminent  danger — danger  close  at  hand — ^I  had  no  fear 
at  bXL^  trusting  that  the  still  night  would  carry  any  sound  of  mischief, 
and  moreover  that  no  boat  could  approach  without  bmng  signalled, 
a  hundred  yards  off,  by  the  briming  in  the  water.  So  intolerably 
hot  and  breathless  had  the  night  become  that  I  spoke  to  Billy  to 
easy  a  stroke  while  I  pulled  oS  my  shirt.  I  had  drawn  it  over  my 
head  and  was  sHpping  my  arms  clear  of  the  sleeves,  when  I  felt, 
or  thought  I  felt,  a  light  waft  of  wind  on  my  right  cheek — the  first 
breath  of  the  gathering  thunderstorm — and  turned  up  my  face 
towards  it.  At  that  instant  I  heard  a  short  warning  cry  from  some- 
where by  the  helm ;  not  a  call  of  alarm,  but  just  such  a  gasp  as  a 
man  will  utter  when  slapped  on  the  shoulder  at  unawares  from 
behind ;  then  a  patter  of  naked  feet  rushing  aft ;  then  a  score  of 
outcries  blending  into  one  wild  yell  as  a  whole  boatload  of  Moors 
leapt  and  swarmed  over  the  starboard  bulwark. 

The  tow-rope,  tautening  under  the  last  stroke  of  our  oars,  had 
drawn  the  boat  back  in  its  recoil,  and  she  now  drifted  close  under 
the  OaunUet^s  jibboom,  which  ran  out  upon  a  very  short  bowsprit. 
I  stood  up,  and  reaching  for  a  grip  on  the  dolphin-striker,  swung 
myself  on  to  the  bobstay  and  thence  to  the  cap  of  the  bowsprit, 
where  I  sat  astride  for  a  moment  while  Billy  followed.  We  were 
barefoot  both  and  naked  to  the  waist.  Cautiously  as  a  pair  of  cats 
we  worked  along  the  bowsprit  to  the  foremast  stay,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  foresail  lay  loose  and  ready  for  hoisting.  With  a  fold  of 
this  I  covered  myself  and  peered  along  the  pitch-dark  deck. 

No  shot  had  been  fired.  I  could  distinguish  no  sound  of  struggle, 
no  English  voice  in  all  the  din.  The  ship  seemed  to  be  full  only  of 
yelUngs,  rushings  to-and-fro  of  feet,  wild  hammerings  upon  timber, 
soUd  and  hollow :  and  these  pell-mell  noises  made  the  darkness, 
if  not  darker,  at  least  more  terribly  confusing. 

The  cries  abated  a  Utde ;  the  noise  of  hammering  increased, 
and  at  the  same  time  grew  persistent  and  regular,  almost  methodical. 
I  had  no  sooner  guessed  the  meaning  of  this — ^that  the  ruffians 
were  fastening  down  the  hatches  on  their  prisoners — ^than  one  of 
them,  at  the  far  end  of  the  ship,  either  fetched  or  found  a  lantern, 
Ut  it,  and  stood  it  on  the  after-hatch.  Its  rays  glinted  on  the 
white  teetii  and  eyeballs,  and  dusky  shining  skins  of  a  whole  ring 
of  Moors  gathered  around  tiie  hatchway  and  nailing  all  secure. 

Now  for  the  first  time  it  came  into  my  mind  that  these  rovers 
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spared  to  kill  while  there  lemained  a  chance  of  taking  their  priaonecB 
alive ;  that  their  prey  was  ever  the  crew  before  the  cargo ;  and 
that,  as  for  the  captured  vessel,  they  nsnally  scuttled  and  sank  her 
if  she  drew  too  much  water  for  their  shallow  harbours,  or  if  (like 
the  OaufUlet)  she  lacked  the  speed  for  their  trade.  The  chances 
were,  then,  that  my  father  yet  lived.  Yet  how  could  I,  naked  and 
unarmed,  reach  to  him  or  help  him  ? 

A  sound,  almost  plumb  beneath  me,  recalled  me  to  more  aelfidi 
alarms.  The  Moors,  whether  they  came  from  the  xebec  (^,  as  we 
agreed  later,  more  probably  from  shore,  in  answer  to  the  xebec^s 
signal-lights — must  have  dropped  down  on  us  without  stroke  d 
oars.  It  may  be  that  for  the  last  half  a  mile  or  more  they  had 
wriggled  their  boat  down  to  the  attack  by  means  of  an  oar  or  sweep 
shipped  in  the  stem  notch :  a  device  which  would  avoid  all  noise 
and,  if  they  came  slowly,  all  warning  but  the  ripple  of  briming  of 
the  bows.  In  any  case  they  had  not  failed  to  observe  that  the 
ketch  was  being  towed ;  and  now,  having  discharged  her  boarding- 
party,  their  boat  pushed  forward  to  capture  ours,  which  lay  beneath 
us  bumping  idly  against  the  Oanntiefs  stem.  I  heard  some  half  a 
dozen  of  them  start  to  jabber  as  they  found  it  empty.  I  divined— 
I  could  not  see — ^the  astonishment  in  their  faces,  as  they  stared 
up  into  the  darkness. 

Just  then — ^perhaps  in  response  to  their  cries — a  comrade  on 
deck  ran  forward  to  the  bows  and  leaned  over  to  hail  them,  standing 
so  dose  to  me  that  his  shoulder  brushed  against  the  fold  of  the  fore- 
sail within  which  I  cowered.  Like  me  he  was  bare  to  the  waist,  but 
around  his  loins  he  wore  a  belt  scaled  with  silver  sequins  that 
glimmered  in  the  far  rays  of  the  lantern,  or  perhaps  in  the  first 
weak  light  of  the  approaching  dawn  .  .  • 

I  know  not  what  madness  took  me  at  the  sight :  but  in  a  sudden 
rage  I  gripped  the  forestay  with  my  left  hand,  lowered  my  right, 
and,  shpping  my  fingers  under  his  belt,  lifted  him— he  was  a  light 
man-— swung  him  outboard  and  overboard,  and  dropped  him  into 
the  sea. 

I  heard  the  splash  with  which  he  struck  the  water :  an  ugly 
thud  too,  which  told  me  that  some  part  of  him  had  struck  the  boat's 
gunwale.  I  waited— it  seemed  that  I  waited  many  seconds — 
expecting  the  answering  yell  .  .  .  or  a  shot  perhaps.  StiU  gripping 
the  forestay  with  my  left  hand  I  bent  forward,  ready  to  leap  for  deck. 
But  even  as  I  bent  thus,  the  bowsprit  shook  under  me  like  a  whip 
and  the  deck  before  me  opened  in  a  yellow  sheet  of  fire.    The  whole 
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ship  seemed  to  burst  asunder  and  shut  again  as  the  flame  of  the 
explosion  went  wavering  up  the  rigging,  and  I  found  myself  hanging 
on  to  the  forestay  for  dear  Ufe  and  dangling  over  emptiness.  While 
I  dangled  I  heard  in  the  roaring  echoes  another  splash,  and  knew  that 
Billy  Priske  had  been  thrown  from  his  hold ;  a  splash,  and  close 
upon  it  a  heavy  grinding  sound,  a  crash  of  burst  planks,  an  outcry 
ending  in  a  wail  as  the  lifting  sea  bore  back  the  Moors'  boat  and 
our  own  together  upon  the  Gauntlet's  stem  and  smashed  them  like 


Then,  as  the  ketch  heaved  and  heaved  again  in  the  Ught  of  the 
flames  that  ran  up  the  tarry  rigging,  at  one  rush  the  dawn  broke  ; 
with  no  flush  of  sunshine,  but  with  a  grey,  steel-coloured  ray  that 
cut  the  darkness  around  us  Uke  a  sword.  I  had  managed  to  hoist 
myself  again  astride  the  bowsprit,  and,  clinging  so,  had  time  in  one 
glance  aft  to  take  in  the  scene  of  ruin.  Yet  in  that  glance  I  saw 
it— the  yawning  hole,  the  upheaved  jagged  deck-planks,  the  dark 
bodies  hurled  to  right  and  left  into  the  scuppers — by  three  separate 
lights :  by  the  yellow  Ught  of  the  flames  in  the  rigging,  by  the  steel- 
grey  light  of  dawn,  and  by  a  sudden  white-hot  flash  as  the  Ughtning 
ripped  open  the  belly  of  heaven  and  let  loose  the  rain.  While  I 
blinked  in  the  glare,  the  mizzen-mast  crashed  overside.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  the  Ughtning  struck  and  spUt  it  or  whether,  already 
blasted  by  the  explosion,  it  had  stood  upright  for  those  few  seconds 
until  a  heave  of  the  swell  snapped  the  charred  stajrs  and  released  it. 
Nay,  even  the  dead  beat  of  the  rain  may  have  helped. 

In  all  my  Ufe  I  have  never  known  such  rain.  Its  noise  drowned 
the  thunderclap.  It  fell  in  no  drops  or  threads  of  drops,  but  in 
one  soUd  flood  as  from  a  burst  bag.  It  extinguished  the  blaze  in 
the  rigging  as  easily  as  you  would  blow  out  a  candle.  It  beat  me 
down  prone  upon  the  bowsprit,  and  with  such  force  that  I  felt  my 
ribs  giving  upon  the  timber.  It  stunned  me  as  a  bather  is  stunned 
who,  swimming  in  a  pool  beneath  a  waterfall,  ventures  his  head 
into  the  actual  cascade.  It  flooded  the  deck  so  that  two  minutes 
later  when  I  managed  to  Uft  my  head  I  saw  the  bodies  of  two  Moors 
washed  down  the  starboard  scuppers  and  clean  through  a  gap  in 
the  broken  bulwark,  their  brown  legs  Ufting  as  they  toppled  and 
■hot  over  the  edge. 

No  wind  had  preceded  the  storm.  The  Ughtning  had  leapt  out 
of  a  still  sky — still,  that  is,  until  jarred  and  set  vibrating  by  the 
•xplnsion.  But  now,  as  the  downpour  eased,  the  wind  came  on 
OS  IK  ^h  a  howl,  catching  the  ship  so  fierce  a  cuff,  as  she  rolled  with 
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nuiiiisail  set  and  no  way  on  her,  that  she  oareened  until  tbe  searaa 
in  thiongh  her  leescappezs^  and,  for  all  the  loaaof  her  jmaanrmut, 
eame  doie  to  being  tlurown  on  her  beam  ends. 

While  she  righted  herself— which  she  began  to  do  bat  slowly— 
I  leapt  for  the  deck  and  ran  aft,  avoiding  the  jagged  spliHters,  in 
time  to  catch  sight  of  my  father's  head  and  shoolders  emeigipg 
through  the  burst  hatchway. 

^  Hullo ! '  he  sang  out  cheerfully,  lifting  his  voioe  against  Hit 
wind.     '  God  be  praised,  lad  !    I  was  fearing  we  had  lost  you.' 

*'  But  what  has  happened  ? '  I  shouted. 

Before  he  could  answer  a  voioe  hailed  us  over  stem,  and  we 
hurried  aft  to  find  Billy  Priske  dragging  himself  towards  the  ship 
by  the  raffle  of  mizzen-ngging.  We  hoisted  him  in  over  the  quarttt 
and  he  dropped  upon  deck  in  a  sitting  posture. 

'  Is  my  head  on  ?  '  he  asked,  taking  it  in  both  hands. 

'  You  are  hurt,  Billy  ? ' 

'Not's  I  know  by,'  answered  Billy,  and  stared  about  him. 
'  What's  become  o'  the  brown  vermin  ? ' 

'They  seem  to  have  disappeared,'  said  my  father,  likewitt 
looking  about  him. 

'  But  what  on  earth  has  happened  ?  '  I  persisted,  catching  him 
by  the  shoidder  and  shouting  in  his  ear  above  the  roar  of  a  second 
sudden  squall. 

'  I — ^blew  up — the  ship.  Captain  wouldn't  listen — academical 
fellows,  these  skippers  —like  every  one  else  brought  up  in  a  profeaaion. 
So  I  mutinied  and  blew — ^her — ^up.    He's  wounded,  by  the  way.' 

'  Tell  you  what,'  yelled  Billy,  staggering  up,  '  we'll  be  at  the 
bottom  in  two  shakes  if  somebody  don't  handle  her  in  these  pofia. 
Why,  Where's  the  wheel  ?  ' 

'  Gone,'  answered  my  father.    '  Blown  away,  it  appears.' 

*  And  she  don't  right  herself ! ' 

'  Ballast  has  shifted.  The  gunpowder  blew  it  every  way.  Wdl, 
well — poor  old  John  Worthyvale  won't  mourn  it.  I  left  him  below, 
past  praying  for.' 

'  Look  here.  Master  Prosper,'  shouted  Billy.  '  If  the  ship  won't 
steer  we  must  get  that  mains'l  in  or  we're  lost  men.  Run  yoa  and 
cast  o£E  the  peak  halliards  while  I  lower.  The  Lord  be  praised,  here's 
Mike,  too,'  he  cried  as  Mike  Halliday  appeared  at  the  hatchway, 
nursing  a  badly  burnt  arm.  'Glad  to  see  ye,  Mike,  and  vrkk 
I  could  say  the  same  to  poor  Roger.  The  devils  knifed  poor  Soger, 
IreekonJ 
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'  No,  they  did  not,'  said  my  father  in  a  lull  of  the  wind.  '  They 
knocked  him  on  the  baok  of  the  head  and  slid  his  body  down  the 
after-companion.  The  noise  of  him  bumping  down  the  ladder  was 
what  first  fetched  me  awake.  He's  a  trifle  dased  yet,  but  recovering.' 
'  'Tis  a  short  life  he'll  recover  to,  unless  we  stir  ourselves.' 
Billy  dutohed  my  father's  arm.  '  Look  'ee,  master  I  See  what  they 
heathens  be  doin' ! ' 

'We  have  scared  'em,'  said  my  father.  'They  are  putting 
about.' 

'  Something  has  scared  'em,  sure  'nough.  But  if  'tis  from  us  they 
be  in  any  such  hurry  to  get  away,  why  did  they  take  in  a  reef  before 
putting  the  helm  over  ?  No,  no,  master :  they  know  the  weather 
hereabouts,  and  we  don't.  We've  been  reckonin'  this  for  a  thunder- 
storm— a  short  blow  and  soon  over.  They  know  better,  seemin' 
to  me.    Else  why  don't  they  tack  alongside  and  finish  us  i  ' 

'  I  believe  you  are  right,'  said  my  father,  after  a  long  look  to 
windward. 

'  And  I'm  sure  of  it,'  insisted  Billy.  '  What's  more,  if  we  can't 
light  the  ballast  a  bit  and  get  steerage  way  on  her  afore  the  sea  works 
up,  she'll  go  down  under  us  inside  the  next  two  hours.  There's  the 
pumps,  too  :  for  if  she  don't  take  in  water  like  a  basket  I  was  never 
bom  in  Wendron  parish  an'  taught  blastin'.  Why,  master,  you 
must  ha'  blown  the  very  oakum  out  of  her  seams  1 ' 

My  father  frowned  thoughtfully.  '  That's  true,'  said  he :  'I 
have  been  congratulating  myself  too  soon.  Billy,  in  the  absence 
of  Captain  Pomery  I  appoint  you  skipper.  You  have  an  ugly 
job  to  face,  but  do  your  best.' 

*  Skipper,  be  I  ?  Then  right  you  are  I '  answered  Billy  with  a 
cheerful  smile.  '  An'  the  first  order  is  for  you  and  Master  Prosper 
here  to  tumble  below  an'  heft  ballast  for  your  lives.  Be  the  two 
specimens  safe  ? ' 

'  Eh  ? '  It  took  my  father  a  second,  maybe,  to  fit  this  descrip- 
tion to  Messrs.  Badcock  and  Fett.  '  Ah,  to  be  sure !  Yes,  I  left 
them  safe  and  unhurt.' 

*  What's  no  good  never  comes  to  harm,'  said  Billy.  *  Send  'em 
on  deck,  then,  and  I'll  put  'em  on  to  the  pumps.' 

We  left  Billy  face  to  face  with  a  job  which  indeed  looked  to  be 
past  hope.  The  wheel  had  gone,  and  with  it  the  binnacle ;  and 
-vrheie  these  had  stood,  from  the  stump  of  the  broken  miz^en-mast 
xi^ht  aft  to  the  tafirail,  there  yawned  a  mighty  hole  fringed  with 
aplintered  deck-planking.     The  explosion  had  gutted  after-hold, 
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after-cabin,  sail-locker,  and  laid  all  bare  even  to  the  stem  post 
'Twas  a  marvel  the  stem  itself  had  not  been  blown  out :  bat  as  a 
set-off  against  this  mercy — and  the  most  grievous  of  all,  thon^  as 
3ret  we  had  not  discovered  it — ^we  had  lost  our  mdder-head,  and  the 
mdder  itself  hong  by  a  single  pintle. 

*  Nevertheless,'  maintained  my  Either  as  we  toQed  together 
upon  the  ballast,  ^  I  took  the  only  coarse,  and  in  like  drcomstances 
I  would  venture  it  again.  The  captain  very  properly  thought  fiist 
of  his  ship :  but  I  preferred  to  think  that  we  were  in  a  hurry.' 

*  How  did  you  contrive  it  ?  '  I  adced,  pausing  to  ease  my  back 
and  listening  for  a  moment  to  the  sound  of  hatchets  on  deck. 
(They  were  cutting  away  the  tangle  of  the  mizzen  rigging.) 

^Very  simply,'  said  he.  *  There  must  have  been  a  dozen 
hammering  on  the  after-hatch,  and  I  guessed  they  would  have 
another  dozen  looking  on  and  offering  advice :  so  I  sent  Halfiday 
to  fetch  a  keg  of  powder,  and  poured  about  half  of  it  on  the  top 
stair  of  the  companion.  The  rest  HaUiday  took  and  heaped  on  a 
sea-chest  raised  on  a  couple  of  tables  dose  under  the  deck.  We 
ran  up  our  trains  on  a  couple  of  planks  laid  aslant,  and  touched 
off  at  a  signal.  There  were  two  explosions,  but  we  timed  them 
so  prettily  that  I  believe  they  went  off  in  one.' 

*  They  did,'  said  I. 

*  My  wits  must  have  been  pretty  clear,  then — at  the  moment. 
Afterwards  (I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you)  I  lay  for  some  minutes 
where  the  explosion  flung  me.  In  my  hurry  I  had  overdone  the 
dose  somewhat.' 

We  had  been  shovelling  for  an  hour  and  more.  Already  iht 
ship  began  to  labour  heavily,  and  my  father  climbed  to  the  deck 
to  observe  the  alteration  in  her  trim*  He  dropped  back  and  picked 
up  his  shovel  again  in  a  chastened  sUence.  In  fact  deputy-captain 
Friske  (who  had  just  accomplished  the  ticklish  task  of  seeming 
the  mdder  and  lashing  a  couple  of  ropes  to  its  broken  head  for 
steering-gear)  had  ordered  him  back  to  work,  using  language  not 
unmixed  with  objurgation. 

For  all  our  efforts  the  OaunUet  still  canted  heavily  to  leew.  i, 
and  as  the  gale  grew  to  its  height  the  little  canvas  necess€uj  to 
heave-to  came  near  to  drowning  us.  Towards  midnight  our  pli,  hi 
grew  so  desperate  that  Billy,  consulting  no  one,  determined  to 
risk  all— the  unknown  dangers  of  the  coast,  his  complete  ignora  ce 
of  navigation,  the  risk  of  presenting  her  crazy  stem  timbers  to 
the  following  seas — and  run  for  it.     At  once  we  were  called    ip 
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from  the  bold  and  set  to  relieve  the  half-dead  wprkeis  at  the 
puinpB. 

All  that  night  we  ran  blindly,  and  all  next  day.  The  gale  had 
80uthemed  and  we  no  longer  feared  a  lee-shore :  but  for  forty- 
eight  hours  we  lived  with  the  present  knowledge  that  the  next 
stem  wave  might  engulf  us  as  its  predecessor  had  just  missed  to 
do.  The  waves,  too,  in  this  inland  sea,  were  not  the  great  rollers 
—the  great  kindly  giants — of  our  Atlantic  gales,  but  shorter  and 
more  vicious  in  impact :  and,  under  Heaven,  our  only  hope  against 
them  hung  by  the  two  ropes  of  Billy's  jury  steering-gear. 

They  served  us  nobly.  Towards  sunset  of  the  second  day, 
although  to  eye  and  ear  the  gale  had  not  sensibly  abated,  and  the 
sea  ran  by  us  as  tall  as  ever,  we  knew  that  the  worst  was  over. 
We  could  not  have  explained  our  assurance.  It  was  a  feeling — 
no  more — ^but  one  which  any  man  will  recognise  who  has  outlived 
a  like  time  of  peril  on  the  sea.  We  did  not  hope  again,  for  we  were 
past  the  effort  to  hope.  Numb,  drenched,  our  very  skins  bleached 
like  a  washerwoman's  hands,  our  eyes  caked  with  brine,  our  limbs 
so  broken  with  weariness  of  the  eternal  pumping  that  when  our 
shift  was  done,  where  we  fell  there  we  lay,  and  had  to  be  kicked 
aside — ^we  had  scarcely  the  spirit  to  choose  between  life  and  death. 
Tet  all  the  while  we  had  been  fighting  for  Ufe  like  madmen. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  too,  Roger  Weame  had  made 
shift  to  crawl  on  deck  and  bear  a  hand.  Captain  Fomery  lay  in 
the  huddle  of  the  forecastle,  no  man  tending  him  :  and  old  Worthy- 
vale  awaited  burial,  stretched  in  the  hold  upon  the  ballast. 

At  whiles,  as  my  fingers  cramped  themselves  around  the 
handle  of  the  pump,  it  seemed  as  though  we  had  been  fighting  this 
fight,  tholing  this  misery,  gripping  the  verge  of  this  precipice  for 
years  upon  years,  and  this  nightmare  sat  heaviest  upon  me  when 
the  third  morning  broke  and  I  turned  in  the  sudden  blessed  sun- 
shine— ^but  we  blessed  it  not — ^and  saw  what  age  the  struggle  had 
written  on  my  father's  face.  I  passed  a  hand  over  my  dazed  eyes, 
and  at  that  moment  Mr.  Fett,  who  had  been  snatching  an  hour's  sleep 
be^ow — ^and  no  man  better  deserved  it — ^thrust  his  head  up  through 
tl    broken  hatchway,  carolling — 

'  To  aU  you  ladies  now  at  land 
We  men  at  sea  indite, 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write : 
Our  paper,  pen  and  ink  and  we  ;  , 

BoU  up  and  down  our  shipt  at  Bei^»  "iv  ; 

With  a  fa^-iA  I ' 
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*  Oatcli  him ! '  cried  my  father  sharply ;  but  he  meant  not 
Mr.  Fett.  His  eyes  were  on  Billy  Priske,  who,  perched  on  the  tem- 
porary platform,  where  almost  without  relief  he  had  sat  and  stoeied 
ns,  shonting  his  orders  without  sign  of  &tigue,  sank  forward  widi 
the  rudder  ropes  dragging  through  his  hands,  and  dropped  into  the 
hold. 

For  me  I  cast  myself  down  on  deck  with  fistce  upturned  to  the 
sun,  and  slept. 

I  woke  to  find  my  father  seated  close  to  me,  cross-legged,  examin- 
ing a  sextant. 

*  The  plague  of  it  is,'  he  grumbled,  *  that  even  supposing  myself 
to  have  mastered  this  diabolical  instrument,  we  have  ne'er  a  com- 
pass on  board.' 

Gkncing  aft  I  saw  that  Mike  Halliday  had  taken  Billy's  place 
at  the  helm.  At  my  elbow  lay  Nat,  still  sleeping.  Mr.  Badcock 
had  crawled  to  the  bulwarks  and  leaned  there  in  uncontrollable 
sea-sickness.  Until  the  gale  was  done  I  beUeve  he  had  not  felt  a 
qualm.  Now,  on  the  top  of  his  nausea  he  had  to  endure  the  raillery 
of  Mr.  Fett,  whose  active  fancy  had  afready  invented  a  grotesque 
and  wholly  untruthful  accusation  against  his  friend — namely,  that 
when  assailed  by  the  Moors,  and  in  the  act  of  being  kicked  below, 
he  had  dropped  on  his  kn^s  and  offered  to  turn  Mohammedan. 

That  evening  we  conmiitted  old  Worthyvale's  body  to  the  sea: 
and  my  father,  having  taken  his  first  observation  at  noon,  carefnOy 
entered  the  latitude  and  longitude  in  his  pocket-book.  On  consult- 
ing the  chart  we  found  the  alleged  bearings  somewhere  south  of 
Aria-Minor— to  be  exact,  off  the  coast  of  Pamphylia.  My  father 
therefore  added  the  word  *  appro:dmately '  to  his  entry  and  waited 
for  Captain  Pomery  to  recover. 

Though  the  sea  went  down  even  more  quickly  than  it  had  arisen, 
the  pumps  kept  us  fairly  busy.  All  that  night,  under  a  clear  and 
starry  sky,  we  steered  for  the  north-east  with  the  wind  brisk  upon 
our  starboard  quarter. 

'  I  have  no  chart, 
No  compass  but  a  heart,' 

quoted  I  in  mischief  to  Nat.  But  Nat,  having  passed  through  a 
real  gale,  had  saved  not  sufficient  fondness  for  his  verse  to  bhiah  for 
it.  We  should  have  been  mournful  for  old  Worthyvale,  but  that 
night  we  knew  only  that  it  was  good,  being  J^ung,  to  have  escaped 
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death.    Under  the  stsn  we  made  bad  jokes  <m  Mr.  Badoodc's  eea- 
flickness  and  sang  in  ohoms  to  Mr.  Fett's  solos : 

*  \rith  a  fa-la,  fa-la,  f a-la-la  I 
To  aU  yon  ladfot  now  at  land  .  .  .' 

Next  morning  Captain  Fomery  (whose  hurt  was  a  pretty  seyore 
oonouBsion  of  the  skull,  the  explosion  having  flung  him  into  the 
panelling  of  the  ship's  oalHn,  and  against  a  knee  of  a  beam)  returned 
to  duty  and  professed  himself  able,  with  help,  to  take  a  reckoning. 
He  relieved  us  of  another  anxiety  by  producing  a  pocket-compass 
from  his  fob. 

My  father  held  the  sextant  for  him  :  while  Nat,  under  instruc- 
tions, worked  out  the  sum.  With  a  ccHnpass,  upon  a  chart  spread 
on  the  deck,  I  pricked  out  the  bearings — ^with  a  result  that  astonished 
all  as  I  leapt  up  and  stared  across  the  bows. 

'  Why,  lad,  by  the  look  of  you  we  should  be  running  ashore ! ' 
exclaimed  my  father. 

'  And  so  we  should  be  at  this  moment,'  said  I,  '  were  not  the 
reckoning  out.' 

Captain  Pomery  reached  out  for  the  paper.  '  The  reckoning  is 
right  enough,'  said  he  after  studying  it  awhile. 

'  Then  on  what  land,  in  heaven's  name,  are  we  running  ?  '  my 
father  demanded  testily. 

'  Why,  on  Corsica,'  I  answered,  pointing  with  my  compass'  foot 
as  he  bent  over  the  chart.    '  On  Corsica.    Where  else  ?  ' 

It  wanted  between  throe  and  four  hours  of  sunset  when  we 
made  the  landfall  and  assured  ourselves  that  what  appeared  so  like 
a  low  cloud  on  the  east-north-eastern  horizon  was  indeed  the 
wished-for  island.  We  fell  to  discussing  our  best  way  to  approach 
it ;  my  father  at  first  maintaining  that  the  coast  would  be  watched 
by  Genoese  vessels,  and  therefore  we  should  do  wisely  to  take  down 
sail  and  wait  for  darkness. 

Against  this  Captain  Pomery  maintained — 

1.  That  we  were  carrying  a  fair  wind,  and  the  Lord  knew  how 
long  that  would  hold. 

2.  That  the  moon  would  rise  in  less  than  three  hours  after  dark, 
and  thenceforth  we  should  run  almost  the  same  risk  of  detection  as 
by  daylight. 

3.  That  in  any  case  we  could  pass  for  what  we  really  were,  an 
English  trader  in  ballast,  barely  escaped  from  shipwreck,  dismasted, 
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with  broken  steerage,  makiiig  for  the  nearest  port.  ^Han/  said 
Oaptain  Pomery  looking  about  him,  *  we  mnst  be  a  poor  set  of  liaa 
if  we  can't  pitch  a  yam  on  this  evidence ! ' 

My  father  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  the  more  easily  as 
the  argument  jumped  with  his  impatience.  Acoordingty,  we  stood 
on  for  land,  making  no  concealment ;  and  the  wind  holding  steady 
on  our  beam,  and  the  sun  dropping  astern  of  us  in  a  sky  witikoot 
a  cloud,  'twas  incredible  how  soon  we  began  to  make  out  the  featniei 
of  the  land.  It  rose  like  a  shield  to  a  central  boss,  which  tiembled, 
as  it  were,  into  view  and  revealed  itself  a  mountain  peak,  snov- 
capped  and  shining,  before  ever  the  purple  mist  began  to  slip 
from  the  slopes  below  it  and  disclose  their  true  verdure.  No  sail 
broke  the  expanse  of  sea  between  us  and  the  shore ;  and,  as  ire 
neared  it,  no  scarp  of  cliff,  no  house  or  group  of  houses  broke  die 
island's  green  monotony.  From  the  water's  edge  to  the  higk  sbow 
line  it  might  have  been  built  of  moss,  so  vivid  its  colour  was,  yet 
soft  as  velvet,  and  softer  and  still  more  vivid  as  we  approached. 

Within  two  miles  of  shore,  and  not  long  before  dark,  the  wind 
(as  Captain  Pomery  had  promised)  broke  off  and  headed  us,  blowing 
cool  and  fresh  off  the  land.  I  was  hauling  in  the  foresheet  and 
belajdng  when  a  sudden  waft  of  fragrance  fetched  me  upright^ 
with  head  thrown  back  and  nostrils  inhaling  the  breeze. 

^  Ay,'  said  my  &ther  at  my  elbow,  ^  there  is'no  scent  on  eaith 
to  compare  with  it.  You  smell  the  maochia,  lad.  Drink  well  yoni 
first  draught  of  it,  deUcious  as  first  love.' 

*  But  somewhere — at  some  time — ^I  have  smelt  it  before,'  said 
I.  '  The  same  scent,  only  fainter.  Why  does  it  remind  me  of 
home  ? ' 

My  father  considered.  '  I  will  tell  you,'  he  said.  *  In  tk 
corridor  at  home,  outside  my  bedroom  door,  stands  a  wardrobe, 
and  in  it  hang  the  clothes  I  wore,  near  upon  twenty  years  ago,  is 
Corsica.  They  keep  the  fragrance  of  the  macchia  yet ;  and  if,  aat 
child,  you  ever  opened  that  wardrobe  you  recall  it  at  this  moment' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  ^  that  was  the  scent.' 

My  father  leaned  and  gazed  at  the  island  with  dim  eyes. 

Still  no  sign  of  house  or  habitation  greeted  us  as  we  worked  by 
short  tacks  towards  a  deep  bay  which  my  father,  after  a  prolonged 
consultation  of  the  chart,  decided  to  be  that  of  Sagona.  A  shaip 
promontory  ran  out  upon  its  northern  side,  and  within  the  sheltei 
of  this  Captain  Pomery  looked  to  find  good  anchorage.  But  tiie 
Gauntlet,  after  all  her  battering,  lay  so  poorly  to  the  wind  tiiat 
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darkness  overtook  us  a  good  mile  from  land,  and  before  we  weathered 
the  point  and  cast  anchor  in  a  litUe  bight  within,  the  moon  had  risen. 
It  showed  us  a  steep  shore  near  at  hand  with  many  grey  pinnacles 
of  granite  glimmering  high  over  dark  masses  of  forest  trees,  and 
in  the  fartiiest  angle  of  the  bight  its  rays  travelled  in  silver  down 
the  waters  of  a  miniature  creek. 

The  hawser  ran  out  into  five  fathoms  of  water.  We  had  lost 
our  boat :  but  Billy  Priske  had  spent  his  afternoon  in  fashioning 
a  raft  out  of  four  empty  casks  and  half  a  dozen  broken  lengths  of 
deck-planldng ;  and  on  this,  leaving  the  seamen  on  board,  the 
lest  of  us  pushed  ofiE  for  shore.  For  paddles  we  used  a  couple  of 
spare  oars. 

The  water,  smooth  as  in  a  lake,  gave  us  our  choice  to  make  a 
landing  where  we  would.  My  father,  however,  who  had  taken 
command,  chose  to  steer  straight  for  the  entrance  of  the  little 
creek.  There,  between  tall  entrance  rocks  of  granite,  we  passed 
straight  into  the  shadow  of  folding  woods  where  the  moon  was  lost 
to  us.  Sounding  with  our  paddles,  we  found  a  good  depth  of 
water  under  the  raft,  lit  a  lantern,  and  pushed  on,  my  father  promis- 
ing that  we  should  discover  a  village  or  at  least  a  hamlet  at  the 
creek-head. 

'And  you  will  find  the  inhabitants — your  subjects.  Prosper — 
hospitable  too.  Whatever  the  island  may  have  been  in  Seneca's 
time,  to  deserve  the  abuse  he  heaped  on  it  in  exile,  to-day  the 
Cormcans  keep  more  of  the  old  classical  virtues  than  any  nation 
known  to  me.  In  vendetta  they  will  slay  one  another,  using  the 
worst  treachery ;  but  a  stranger  may  walk  the  length  of  the  island 
unarmed — save  against  the  Genoese — and  find  a  meal  at  the  poorest 
cottage,  and  a  bed,  however  rough,  whereon  he  may  lay  his  head 
and  sleep  untroubled  by  suspicion.' 

The  raft  grated  and  took  ground  on  a  shelving  bank  of  sand  : 
when  Nat,  who  stood  forward  holding  the  lantern,  made  a  motion 
to  step  on  shore.    My  father  restrained  him. 

*  Rrosper  goes  first.' 

I  stepped  on  to  the  bank.  My  father,  following,  stooped, 
{  hered  a  handful  of  the  fine  granite  sand,  and  holding  it  in  the 
1    'tern's  light,  let  it  run  through  his  fingers. 

^  Hat  ofi,  lad  !  and  salute  your  kingdom  ! ' 
But  where,'  said  I, '  be  my  subjects  ?  ' 

[t  seemed,  as  we  formed  ourselves  into  marching  order,  that  I 
^       on  the  point  to  be  answered.    For  above  the  bank  we  came  to 
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a  catuefiraj  which  our  kmtenM  plainly  showed  ufl  to  be  ma&^ahandi- 
worit ;  and  fdlowing  it  round  ike  bend  of  a  valley  where  a  stream 
sang  its  way  down  to  tiie  cteek,  came  suddenly  on  a  flat  meadow 
swept  by  the  pale  light  and  rising  to  a  grassy  dope  irtiece  a  score  of 
whitewashed  houses  hnddled  aroond  a  tall  belfry,  all  gUmmeiing 
onder  the  moon. 

'In  Coisica/  repeated  my  father,  leading  the  way  across  the 
meadow, '  every  householder  is  a  host.' 

He  halted  at  the  base  of  the  village  street. 

*  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  dogs  have  not  heard  us.  Thdr 
balking,  as  a  rule,  is  something  to  remember.' 

He  stepped  up  to  the  first  house  to  knock.  There  was  no  door 
to  knock  upon.  -The  building  stood  open,  desolate.  Our  lanterns 
showed  the  grass  growing  on  its  threshold. 

We  tried  die  nert  and  the  next.  The  whole  village  lay  dead, 
abandoned.  We  gathered  in  the  street  and  shouted,  raising  our 
lanterns  aloft.    No  voice  answered  us. 


(To  be  eontiww^.) 
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UN  CENTENAIRE.     Dee,  2,  i^05. 
PAR  G.  PICQUART,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  EN  REFORME. 

Parmi  les  victoires  qui  out  plac6  Napol6on  au  rang  des  pins  grandfl 
oapitaineB  de  tons  les  temps,  celle  d'Austerlits  brille,  sans  conteste, 
d'un  6clat  incomparable. 

Jamais  Tempereur  ne  p£n6tra  avec  plus  de  sagacity  les  projets 
de  Tennemi;  jamais  il  n'usa  plus  habilement  du  terrain  et  ne 
r6partit  ses  forces  d'une  manidre  plus  judicieuse;  jamais  il  ne 
manoeuvra  avec  plus  de  sang-froid,  laissant  d'abord  I'adyersaiie 
s'engager  k  fond,  et  le  frappant  ensuite,  au  point  d^cisif,  d'une 
riposte  mortelle. 

Jusque-lii  Napoleon  s'6tait  surtout  fait  remarquei  par  la  bar- 
diesse  de  ses  mouvements  strat^giques,  par  ses  marcbes  raj^des, 
par  les  coups  inattendus  qu'il  osait  porter  au  coeur  m§me  des  pays 
envabis.  II  n'avait  pas  encore  donn6  sa  mesure  dans  une  grande 
bataiUe. 

Marengo,  c«t  encbatnement  de  deux  combats  distincts,  cette 
d6faite  transform^e  en  triomphe,  au  dernier  moment,  pent  ^tre 
cite  comme  un  exemple  de  tenacity.  On  n'en  admirera  jamais 
Tordonnance.  Le  suoc^s  y  fnt  plutot  un  coup  de  fortune  que  le 
r69ultat  de  combinaisons  parfaitement  muries,  et  les  admirablee 
conceptions  strat^ques  dont  cette  action  de  guerre  devait  etre 
le  couTonnement,  faillirent  se  trouTer  compromises  par  suite  du 
d6faut  de  concentration  des  forces  nicessaires  pour  i^onter  le 
cboc  d6cisif . 

Austerlitz,  au  contraire,  est  le  type  de  la  bataiUe  classique, 
dont  une  volont6  g6niale  force  les  p6rip6ties,  r6duisant  au  minjinum 
la  part  qui  revient  k  Timprivu  dans  toute  combinaison  bumaine. 
Oe  fut,  coiome  Marengo,  I'heureuse  conclusion  d'une  brillante 
campagne,  mais  une  conclusion  amen^  ayeo  cette  suret6  de  Vues 
et  d'ez^ution  qui  caract^risent  un  talent  militaire  arrivi  h,  son 
dernier  degr6  de  perfection. 

Je  ne  m'^tendrai  pas  longuement  sur  les  premieres  operations 
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de  la  campagne  de  1806.  Chacitn  salt  que  pendant  oette  p4riode, 
les  jambea  de  noe  soldats  fuient  miaes  k  contribntion  bien  plus  que 
leoia  foBib.  Des  manoeuvieB  audacieuses,  des  combats  partiels 
suffiient  pour  obligor  le  g6n6ral  autrichien  Mack  k  capitoler  daos 
Ulm,  et  pour  consommer  rannihilation  de  son  armfe. 

La  marche  sur  V ienne  et  la  suite  des  operations  qui  conduiairent 
Napoleon  jusqu'i  Briinn,  pr^aentent  le  m£me  caract^re.  Quelques 
affaires  d'arri^re-garde  od  les  Austro-Russes  essaient  en  vain  de 
retarder  la  rapidity  foudroyante  de  Tenyalusseur,  mettent  seules 
auz  prises  les  deux  arm6es,  et  la  capitale  de  TAutriche  qui  est 
encore,  k  cette  6poque,  celle  de  Tempire  gennanique,  tombe  sans 
coup  f6rir  aux  mains  du  vainqueur. 

Mais  k  Briinn  Tempereur  s'arrete. 

On  est  au  20  novembre.  Au  mois  d'aout  les  corps  de  la  Grande 
Arm6e  6taient  encore  6chelonn69  le  long  des  cotes  de  la  Manche  et  de 
la  mer  du  Nord,  mena9ant  1' Angleterre.  Deux  mois  et  demi  ont  snffi 
pour  les  amener  d'un  61an  irresistible  k  I'autie  bout  de  TEurope, 
au  centre  des  etats  autrichiens.  Maintenant  le  moment  est  venude 
reprendre  haleine.  II  est  temps  de  se  recueillir.  II  est  temps  de 
se  preparer  k  un  denouement  qui  ne  pent  tarder,  car  la  prindpale 
armie  ennemie  est  rassemblie  auz  environs  d'Olmiitz,  k  une  soizan- 
taine  de  kilometres  k  peine  de  Brunn ;  elle  a  refu  des  renf orts ; 
I'empereur  de  Russie  lui-meme  les  accompagne ;  il  a  rejoint  au  milioi 
des  troupes  Tempereur  d'Autriche.  Des  evdnements  nouveauz  et 
decisi&  sont  imminents. 

Vers  cette  fin  de  novembre  la  situation  respective  des  deoz 
adversaires  pent  se  risumer  de  la  mani^re  suivante. 

Les  forces  oppos^es  ont  k  pen  de  chose  pres  le  meme  eSectif. 
Les  Franfais  comptent  un  pen  moins,  les  Austro-Russes  un  pea 
plus  de  170,000  combattants. 

Les  troupes  franfaises  sont  diBpers^es  sur  uneetendue  immense 
allant  d'Eylau,  pr^s  de  la  fronti^re  de  BohSme,  jusqu'i  la  Camiole 
oti  debouche  Mass^na  k  la  tSte  de  la  petite  armSe  d'ltalie.  Napoleon 
lui-mSme  n'a  gudre  plus  de  50,000  hommes  avec  lui. 

Les  allies,  au  contraire,  abstraction  faite  d'un  detachement  en 
Boheme,  ne  forment  que  deux  grosses  masses ;  au  NordEst,  Tarmee 
austro-russe  rassembiee  pr^s  d'Olmiitz  sous  les  yeuz  des  deux 
empereurs  (85  k  90,000  hommes) ;  au  Sud  Parmee  autrichienne  des 
archiducs  Charles  et  Jean  (90,000  hommes)  qui  se  retire  vers  la 
Hongrie  suivie  par  Massena.    Mais  une  distance  de  ^60  kilomdtres^ 
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&  vol  d'oiseau,  sepaie  les  deux  tron9on8,  et  cet  intervalle  est  rempli 
par  des  bataillons  frangais  habitu^  &  vaincie,  que  Napolton  saura 
concentier  d'une  main  sure  Uk  ou  il  faudra,  au  moment  opporton. 

Que  f  eront  lea  allies  ?  Continueront-ils  a  battle  en  letraite  pour 
tenter  de  r6unir  TarmSe  des  empereurs  k  celle  des  archiducs  et 
marcher  ensuite  sur  Vienne  avec  toutes  leurs  forces  riunies? 
Besteront-ils  sur  place  pour  attendre  les  6vdnement8  ?  Ou  adoptant 
une  resolution  plus  bardie  profiteront-ils  de  la  dispersion  des 
Fran9ais  (dispersion  plus  apparente  que  r6elle)  pour  prendre 
Poffensive  avec  Farmte  austro-russe,  pour  se  jeter  sur  Napoleon 
qui  est  la,  tout  pr6s,  a  trois  joumees  de  marcbe,  et  pour  Tdcraser 
avec  des  forces  presque  doubles  ? 

Jusque-la  Tennemi,  precipitant  ses  coups,  leur  avait  dict6  sa  loi. 
Dans  ce  duel  gigantesque  ils  n'avaient  pas  eu  le  temps  de  songer 
k  autre  chose  qu'&  parer  et  a  rompre.  Maintenant  que  Tardeur 
de  I'adversaire  paraissait  se  refroidir,  le  moment  n'6tait-il  pas  venu 
de  renverser  les  roles  ? 

Quel  que  fut  Tavis  qui  devait  prevaloir,  le  succds  6tait  bien 
incertain.  Les  nouveauz  precedes  de  guerre  que  Napoleon  r6v61ait 
au  monde  et  qui  etaient  f ond^s  avant  tout  sur  une  extreme  mobility, 
donnaient  aux  Franyais  une  superiority  trop  grande  sur  les  lourdes 
armees  alliees. 

Dans  de  pareilles  conditions  la  plus  grande  circonspection  6tait 
de  rigueur.  Rien  ne  pouvait  etre  plus  facheux  pour  le  commande-* 
ment  austro-russe,  que  d'interpr6ter  comme  un  signe  de  d^courage- 
ment  le  temps  d'arrfet  marqu6  par  Napol6on,  et  de  s'imaginer  qu'in- 
timide  par  sa  situation  aventuree  ce  grand  capitaine  s'en  laisserait 
imposer.  G'est  pourtant  cette  opinion  qui  ne  tarda  pas  k  faire  loi 
un  grand  quartier  general  des  allies,  et  a  y  dominer  toutes  les 
resolutions. 

Jamais  erreur  ne  fut  plus  chSrement  payfe, 

L'empereur  Alexandre  6tait  entour6  a  Olmiitz  d'un  essaim 
d'aides  de  camp,  d'officiers  de  salon  qui  n'ayant  jamais  fait  la  guerre 
jugeaient  toutes  choses  avec  cette  pr6somption  et  cette  jactancequi 
sont,  trop  souvent,  le  defaut  des  gens  de  cour. 

Dans  ce  milieu  p6tri  d'orgueil  et  de  vanity,  on  professait  le  plus 
profond  m6pris  pour '  Buonaparte,'  le  parvenu,  Tusurpateut,  et  pour 
sa  bande  d'anciens  revolutionnaires. 

Tolstoi  d^peint  admirablement  cet  6tat  d'esprit  dans  son  roman 
•  la  Guerre  et  la  Paix '  quand  il  fait  dire  au  prince  russe  DolgoroukoV 
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(hirtonquemeBt  Dolgoronki),  au  letour  d'one  miasion  aapses  de 
Napolton :  ^  Im  i  Cert  un  homine  en  ledingote  gnae  qui  d^siiait 
beaacoup  que  je  rappelasse  Voire  Majesty  et  qui  a  it&  fort  dfi^ 
de  ue  leoevoir  de  moi  aacun  titre.  Voilii  rhonune  que  o'eet,  nen 
de  plus.' 

Pour  des  geus  aux  idi6es  aum  ^troites,  auz  impreaaioDa  auasi 
pueiilea,  rimmobilit6  de  Napolton  k  Briinn  6tait  significative ;  aoa 
inquietude  devenait  6vidente.  Des  loans  la  conduite  k  tenir  6tait 
toute  trao6e :  il  fallait  aller  de  Tavant.  Lea  Autriehiena  avaient 
pu  se  laiaaer  hattie  par  cet  aventurier.  Bien  ne  i^aiateiait  auz 
phalangea  ruasea  61ectri8^  par  la  presence  de  leur  empereur. 

On  sait  avec  quelle  rapidit6  ae  forme  un  couiant  d'opinion. 
Bientot  rofienaive  fut  dteid6e. 

lica  Rusaea  ne  f aisaient  guere  fond  aux  la  yaleui  de  leurs  allies 
eomme  troupe  de  c<Mnbat.  Maia  pen  proprea  euz-memea  aux 
beaognea  d^6tat-ma]or  et  au  travail  de  bureau,  ila  profeaaaient 
preaque  toua  une  aorte  de  reapect  instinctif  pour  la  acienoe  des 
offioien  autrichiena.  Or  Tun  de  ceux-ci,  le  g^n^ral  Weirother, 
avait  ^bar6  un  plan  auperbe  qui  aboutisaait  immanquablement 
— aur  le  papier — ^a  couper  Napoleon  de  Vienne  et  k  le  xejeter  en 
Boheme. 

n  n'en  fallait  paa  davantage  pour  toumer  la  tete  auz  ecervelea 
qui  avaient  capt6  la  confiance  d' Alezandxe  et  qui  doimaient  le  ton 
au  grand  quartier  gen&ral.  'La  pr^ciaion  allemande  unie  an 
courage  ruaae  ! '    Que  fallait-il  de  plus  poor  aaaurer  le  auccte  I 

Napoleon  accueillit  avec  joie  lea  premiers  indicea  de  FcfiMisive 
ruBse.  II  allait  done  pouvoir  livrer  la  bataille  qui  lui  4tait  neceaaaire. 
II  allait  imposer  la  paix  par  un  coup  d'^at  s'il  n'etait  pas  possible 
de  Tobtenir  autrement.  En  toua  cas  il  sentait  le  besoin  d'aboutir 
le  plus  tot  possible,  car  la  Pruaae  avait  mobilise  son  arm6e,  et  d'ici 
peu  on  pouvait  I'avoir  sur  les  bras. 

Extremement  habUe  k  utiliser  tons  les  moyens  imaginablea  pour 
penetrer  le  caractore  et  lea  intentions  de  ses  adversaires,  Napoleon 
ne  se  boma  pas  k  employer  les  sources  d'information  habituelles. 
Sous  le  pretexte  plus  ou  moins  sincere  d'entrer  en  pourparlers  aveo 
I'empereur  Alexandre,  il  envoya  au  quartier  genenJ  allie  son 
aide  de  camp  Savary  qui  ayant  traverse  les  lignes  ennemies  et 
cause  avec  les  uns  et  les  autres,  lui  rapporta  des  indications  pre- 
cieuses  non-seulement  sur  Tetat  d'esprit  qui  regnait  dans  I'entourage 
imperial,  mais  encore  sur  les  mouvements  des  troupes  alliees. 
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n  put  d'ailleuiB  ae  convamcre  par  lui-meme  de  riiioroyaUe 
arrogance  de  I'^tat-major  russe  en  recevant — aux  avant-posteB 
seukment — ^I'aide  de  camp  Dolgoronki  dont  il  supporta  patiemment 
les  impertinenoea,  mais  dont  il  se  vengea  plus  taid  dans  le  3'^. 
Bulletin  de  la  Grande  Ann6e  en  le  traitant  de  ^  jeune  trompette  de 
TAngleterre,'  et  see  pareils  de  '  freluquets.'  Napoleon  prit  done 
ses  dispositions  en  pleine  connaissance  de  cause,  et  saohant  par- 
iaitement  k  qui  il  allait  avoir  affaire.  H  ne  fut  pas  toujours  aussi 
clairvoyant.  Les  erreurs  d'appreciation  qu'il  commit  lors  de  la 
campagne  de  1815,  par  exemple,  en  mioonnaissant  ce  dont  6taient 
capaUes  Wellington  et  Bliicher,  montrent  bien  que  personne  n'est 
infaillible,  pas  meme  un  grand  captaine. 

Ferpendiculairement  a  la  direction  de  marche  que  devait  suivre 
forcement  Tarmee  alliee  en  prenant  I'offenaive,  s'etendent  les 
hauteurs  de  Pratzen,  sur  le  revers  oriental  desquelles  on  remarque 
le  bourg  d'Austerlitz.  L'ann6e  fran9aise  aurait  trouve  la  d'ez- 
cellentes  positions  defensives  et  un  general  ordinaire  n'eut  pas  laiss^ 
echapper  cette  occasion  de  compenser  son  inferiority  num4rique 
par  I'avantage  du  terrain. 

Mais  Napol6on  avait  d'autres  vues. 

Aprds  avoir  occup^  d'abord  les  hauteurs  de  Pratzen  il  ramena 
ses  troupes  plus  en  arridre,  le  long  d'un  ruisseau  qui  coule  au  pied 
de  ces  collines.  En  agissant  ainsi  il  gagnait  d'abord  un  jour* 
B'U  se  fut  etabli  k  Pratzen,  les  allies  se  heurtaient  k  lui  d^s  le  1 
decembre.  Sa  retraite  sur  la  ligne  du  Goldbach  retardait  le  choc 
jusqu'au  2  et  donnait  le  temps  k  d'importants  renforts  de  venir  le 
rejoindre. 

Mais  ce  mouvement  de  recul  avait  encore  un  autre  avantage. 
II  entretenait  les  allies  dans  Ferreur  ou  les  avait  plonges  leur 
presomption.  H  leur  faisait  croire  qu'ils  avaient  devant  euz  un 
adversaire  intimide  qui  ne  songeait  qvHk  se  retirer  et  avec  lequel  il 
etait  d^s  lors  inutile  de  s'embarrasser  de  beauooup  de  precautions. 
Un  pareil  etat  d'esprit  devait  fatalement  les  amener  k  commettre 
quelque  faute  dont  leur  terrible  adversaire  saurait  profiter. 

Or  cette  faute  Napoleon  I'avait  prevue,  en  etudiant  le  terrain. 
II  avait  devine  que  ne  le  rencontrant  pas  sur  les  hauteurs  de  Pratzen, 
les  allies  descendraient  en  masse  de  ces  collines  pour  toumer  sa 
droite  et  le  couper  de  Vienne :  mouvement  fort  dangereux  du 
moment  qu'il  s'executait  non  pas  devant  un  ennemi  en  retraite, 
xnais  biep  ^xi  presence  d'un  general  actif,  audacieux,  tout  prt:t, 
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Buivant  I'ezpiessioa  de  rempereur,  a  prendre  I'adveisaiie  'en 
flagrant  d^lit  de  manoeuvre/ 

Napol6on,  pen  scrupulenx  sur  le  choix  des  moyens  propres  a 
augmenter  son  prestige,  n'a  cliercli6  que  trop  souvent  k  d^natnrer 
la  y6rit6  pour  faire  croire  k  rin{aillibilit6  de  son  coup  d'ceil  et  de 
son  esprit  propIi6tique.  Mais  ici  il  n'y  eut  point  de  supeicherie. 
La  sagacity  dePempereur  lui  permetd'annoncer  reellement  k  I'avance 
le  mouvement  qui  devait  amener  la  perte  de  see  adversaizes.  On 
en  a  la  preuve  mat6rielle  dans  la  proclamaticm  qu'il  adressa  a  see 
troupes  le  1  dicembre  et  oh  il  dit  textuellement : 

'  Les  positions  que  nous  occupons  sont  f  ormidables,  et  pendant 
quails  (les  ennenus)  marcheront  pour  toumer  ma  droite,  ils  me 
prisenteront  le  flanc' 

La  repartition  des  troupes  fran9aises  sur  le  champ  de  bataiUe 
£tait  merveilleusement  appropri6e  k  la  situation,  et  aux  intentions 
du  g6n6ral  en  chef.  A  la  gauche  Lannes,  avec  deux  diviaionB, 
barrait  la  route  d'Olmiitz;  un  piton  fortifl6,  puissanmient  garni 
d'artillerie,  lui  servait  de  point  d'appuL  A  la  droite  de  Lannes, 
Murat  avec  sa  cavalerie  avait  devant  lui  une  plaine  ondulee  6min- 
emment  propre  k  Faction  des  troupes  k  cheval.  Puis  venait  Soult 
dont  deux  divisions  6taient  destinees  k  gravir  les  hauteurs  de 
Fratzen  dds  que  Tennemi  les  abandonnerait,  tandis  que  la  troisieme 
division,  appuySe  par  un  pen  de  cavalerie,  f ormait  Textreme  droite, 
dans  une  region  entrecoup6e  d'6tangs.  En  arri^re  du  centre 
Napoleon  avait  gard6  sous  sa  main  tant  en  deuxidme  ligne  qu'en 
reserve :  le  corps  de  Bemadotte  (deux  divisions),  les  grenadiers 
Oudinot,  et  la  garde,  c'est  k  dire  environ  25,000  hommes,  le  tiers  de 
TarmSe. 

La  droite,  point  d'attaque  pr^vu,  6tait  done  faiblement  gamie, 
ce  qui  devait  encourager  Tennemi  k  accentuer  sa  manoeuvre. 
Toutefois  on  n'avait  pas  k  craindre  de  ce  cote  un  ^crasement 
complet,  car  Davout,  qui  accourait  k  marches  forc^,  6tait  arrive 
le  1  decembre  au  soir  k  proximite  de  cette  aile.  H  amenait  avec 
lui  une  division  d'infanterie  et  une  division  de  caveJerie  et  Ton 
pouvait  compter  sur  I'interventionde  ces  renforts  des  les  premieres 
heures  du  jour. 

Les  allids,  forts  de  85,000  hommes^  6taient  divisds  en  5  colonnes, 
avec  avant-gardes  et  r6serve.  Le  1  decembre  leur  gauche  et  leur 
centre  occupaient  les  hauteurs  de  Pratzen;  leur  extreme  droite» 
un  peu  en  retraite,  tenait  la  route  d'Okniitz  k  Briinn. 

Le  2  decembre,  bien  avant  le  jour,  les  trois  colonnes  de  gauche» 
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c'est  k  dire  la  moitiS  de  Fannie,  descendirent  des  hauteurs  pour 
toumer  la  droite  {ran9aiBe,  comme  Tavait  pr6dit  Napol6on,  Elles 
refouldrent  d'abord  les  faibles  troupes  qu'elles  avaient  devant  elles, 
mais  bientot  TarrivSe  de  Davout  r6tablit  nos  afEaires,  et  le  combat 
devint  tr6s-vif . 

Napol6on  voyant  la  gauche  ennemie  bien  engag6e,  lan9a  les 
deux  divisions  de  Soult  sur  les  hauteurs  de  Pratzen,  oil  elles  sur- 
prirent  la  quatridme  colonne  alli6e  fort  6tonnte  d'une  pareille 
attaque  de  la  part  d'un  ennemi  que  Ton  croyait  eu  retraite.  Malgre 
rintervention  ^nergique  de  la  cavalerie  russe,  le  centre  fut  rompu, 
et  de  la  gauche  d6bord4e,  accul6e  aux  6tangs,  lI  ne  s'6chappa  que 
des  debris.  Pendant  ce  temps  Lannes  et  Murat  avaient  facilement 
raison  du  reste  de  TarmSe  austro-russe,  avec  Taide  de  Bemadotte 
qui  s^^tait  intercal6  entre  eux  et  les  divisions  de  Soult.  La  garde  et 
les  grenadiers  Oudinot  avaient  suivi  Soult,  prSts  k  donner  le  dernier 
coup  de  collier,  mais  ils  n^eurent  meme  pas  a  combattre. 

La  viotoire  etait  complete.  Lea  Austro-Russes  perdaient  le 
tiers  de  leur  armde  :  12,000  hommes  tu6s  ou  bless6s,  15|000  prison* 
niers.  Les  Frangais  avaient  achetS  leur  suoote  au  prix  de  7,000 
honmies  seulement. 

Deux  jours  plus  tard  un  armistice  mettait  fin  auz  hostilit^s* 

La  joum6e  d'Austerlitz  marque  une  date  importante  non 
seulement  dans  I'histoire  g6nerale,  mais  encore  dans  Thistoire  de 
Tart  militaire.  Sur  ce  champ  de  bataille  une  tactique  nouvelle 
est  n6e,  oouronnement  logique  de  cette  guerre  de  mouvement  que 
Napoleon  a  fait  sienne  et  k  laquelle  il  a  donn6  I'empreinte  de  son 
g6nie. 

Engager  Farmeesur  toutle  front,  en  gardantiisa  disposition  de 
fortes  reserves ;  jeter  JiFinstant  opportun  des  masses  profondes  sur 
un  point  convenablement  choisi,  afin  d'amener  la  rupture  de  la 
ligne  ennemie  et  poursuivre  cette  attaque  decisive  avec  la  demidre 
Anergic  sans  se  laisser  distraire  par  la  situation  critique  oil  peuvent 
86  debattre  momentan6ment  les  autres  troupes,  telle  est  la  conception 
sample  en  laquelle  se  resume,  a  partir  de  1805,  la  bataille  napo- 
1    uienne. 

A  Austerlitz  Napoleon  laissa  Fennemi  prendre  Finitiative  paroe 
c  il  avait  prevu  que  les  mouvements  de  son  adversaire  serviraicnt 
8  propres  desseins.  En  d'autres  occasions,  au  contraire,  il  donna 
i    'a  tactique  un  caract^re  ofiensif  d^s  le  debut.    Mais  chaque  fois 
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qu*il  le  pat/il  cheicha  la  eondiuedon  de  la  bataille  en  {r&ppant  nn 
ooap  totMant  snr  un  point  d^rmini. 

Cette  manodiivre  qui  hd  proonra  si  Bouvent  le  SHCoes,  rempeieoi 
la  teiita  pour  la  demi^ie  torn  k  Waterloo,  oomme  en  nn  geste  d'agonk, 
quand  il  lanfa  sa  vieille  garde  am  le  centre  anglab  an  moment 
oil  sa  droite  etait  dejk  irrtmediablement  compromise  pas  ristei- 
vention  des  Prussienset  od  sa  gauche  s*6pnisait  en  vain  contte  hs 
mnn  d'Hoogoumont.    Mais  ce  jour-Ui  il  ^tait  trop  tard. 

La  tactiqne  da  Napol6on  sert  de  module,  aujoord'hui  eiioore, 
dans  toutes  les  armtoi  oil  Ton  se  donne  la  peine  d'^tadier  et  d'sppro- 
fondir  Tart  militaiie.  Sans  doute  la  forme  en  est  depnis  bngtempB 
mxrumie  et  il  est  nfoessaire  de  s'en  Eloigner  antant  que  Texigent 
les  conditions  particuli^res  de  la  guerre  modeme ;  la  puiasanoe  des 
armes  aotuelles  ne  permet  plus  d'agir  en  masse  sous  le  (en  de 
Tennemi;  enraison  des  grandee  distances  auxquelles  commeDoe 
le  combat,  la  prepaiati<m  des  attaques  dure  beauconp  plus  long- 
temps  qu'autrefois,  et  Teffort  d^isif,  difficile  k  realiser  de  front, 
se  porte  de  preference  sur  le  flano  de  radversaiie.  Mais  les  principeB 
directeuis  appliques  par  Napoleon  dans  la  bataille  restent  toajoon 
jeunes  et  f^conds,  ausai  bien  que  ceux  qu'il  a  suivis  en  strat^ 
pendant  les  operations  qui  ont  prec6d6  les  grandes  rencontres. 

Cependant  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  -savoir  combiner  des  plans.  Ua 
mancBuvres  les  plus  habilement  oongues  6chouent  miserablanent 
si  rinstrument  qui  doit  les  ex6cuter  est  mal  pripari  et  mal  diiigi, 
car  la  guerre  est  avant  tout  afttire  de  pratique. 

Or  Napoleon  etait  pass^  mattre  dans  Tart  de  la  preparation,  wm 
bien  que  dans  celul  de  Fexecution. 

Tout  d^abord  il  tenait  a  etre  tr^s  exactement  renseigne.  la 
campagne  de  1806  foumit  de  curieux  exemples  des  details  dans 
lesquels  il  entrait  parfois  pour  atteindre  ce  but  Je  ne  puis 
m'empecher  d'en  citer  quelques  uns. 

D6s  la  fin  d'aodit,  alors  que  les  hostilit6s  n'etaient  pas  encore 
engagies,  il  avait  envoj^  des  officiers  reconnoitre  le  pays  de  Bade, 
la  Souabe,  les  environs  d'Ulm,  et  recueillir  des  indications  sor  les 
routes  allant  en  Boheme,  k  Yienne,  et  jusqu'en  Moravie.  Et  qaeb 
etaient  ces  officiers  ?  Pas  les  premiers  venus,  k  coup  sur :  k 
mar6chal  Murat,  le  g6n6ral  Bertrand,  le  g^niral  Savary.  .  .  . 

A  la  meme  6poque  il  faisait  confectionner  des  boites  k  casiecs 
renfermant  autant  de  ficbes  qu'il  7  avait  de  regiments  autrichienai 
et  sur  chaque  fiche  etait  porte  le  nom  d'un  de  ces  rigimentB.  Qiuuid 
un  corps  changeait  de  gamison  on  pla9ait  sa  fiche  dans  le  easier 
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qui  tepi^sentait  sa  nouirette  iMdence,  et  Napoleon  pourait  ainsi 
juger  k  tons  moments,  d'un  coup  d'oeil,  quelle  6tait  la  repartition 
exacte  de  Farmfe  ennemie.  Un  individu  etait  change  sp^oiale- 
ment  de  tenir  a  jour  oe  jeu  de  fiohes  d'apres  lee  renaeignemente 
ie9U8  des  Smissaires  et  ausai  d'apres  les  indications  donn^ee  par 
les  joumaux  autrichiens  et  italiens.  Par  centre  Napoleon  avait 
ordonne  specialement  a  son  Ministre  de  la  Police,  Fouche,  de '  faire 
defense  aux  gazettes  des  bords  du  Bhin  de  parler  de  Tarmee  (fran- 
9aL8e),  pas  plus  que  si  elle  n'existait  pas.'  Jl  se  rendait  merveil* 
leusement  compte,  on  le  voit,  de  Fimportance  que  peuvent  avoir 
k  la  guerre  les  indiscretions  de  la  presae. 

Ge  souci  d'etre  bien  renseign^  ne  faisait  que  redoubler,  naturelle- 
ment,  pendant  les  operations.  Une  des  parties  les  plus  importantes 
du  travail  personnel  de  Tempereur  oonsistait  k  etudier  la  carte, 
k  reconnoitre  le  terrain,  et  a  Austerlitz  en  particuUer  on  pent  dire 
qu'il  combattit  sur  un  champ  de  bataille  dont  il  connaissait  les 
moindres  recoins. 

Quant  aux  troupes  qui  furenten  1805  Tinstrument  de  sea  desseins, 
elles  po6s6daient  un  degr&  de  preparation  physique  et  morale  qui 
ne  se  retrouva  dans  aucune  des  autres  armees  du  premier  empire. 
*  C'est  Tarmee  la  plus  solide  que  j'aie  cue '  a  dit  Napol6on  a  Ste. 
Hel^ne. 

Reunia  depuis  de  longs  mois  dans  les  camps  de  Cotes,  en  vue 
d'une  descente  en  Angleterre,  chefs  et  soldats  avaient  appris  k  vivre 
ensemble  et  par  suite  k  se  connaitre  beaucoup  mieux  qu'il  n'arrive 
en  gamison.  Gertaines  unites,  celles  que  commandait  Ney,  par 
exemple,  avaient  une  instruction  n^lig^e,  mais  d'autres,  au  con- 
traire,  etaient  exercees  frequemment  a  des  travaux  militaires  qui 
les  tttiaient  en  haleine.  Du  reste  les  officiers,  les  sous-officiers  et 
la  moitie  des  soldats  avaient  d^j^  £ait  la  guerre.  Tous  les  chefs, 
k  pen  de  chose  pros,  sortaient  du  rang.  La  camaraderie  et  I'esprit 
de  corps  etaient  pouss^s  au  plus  haut  point. 

Les  gen^raux  etaient  trcs-jeunes.  Deux  marechaux  seulement 
comptaient  quelques  annees  de  plus  que  Tempereur,  et  Tempereur 
n'avait  que  36  ans.  Les  colonels  etaient  jeunes  aussi,  mais  les 
officiers  subaltemes  etaient  relativement  vieux,  puisque  I'^ige 
moyen  des  lieutenants  atteignait  37  ans,  celui  des  capitaines 
39  ans. 

Ce  cuiieux  melange  donnait  d'un  cote  une  tete  ardente,  inergique, 
de  I'autre  des  chefis  subaltemes  rompus  k  tousles  details  du  metier, 
poasedant  enti^rement  la  confiance  du  soldat,  dont  ils  avaient  pour 
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la  plapart  la  mentality  et  dont  ne  les  separait  aucune  distinctioa 
Bodale,  mais  seulement  celle  da  grade. 

Les  una  et  les  autres  £taient  d'ailleuis  sabjngu^s  par  le  piestige 
dont  Napoleon  savait  s'entourer  et  qu'il  rehauissait  habilement  pir 
des  c6i6monie8  telles  que  la  remiae  solennelle  des  cioix  de  la  L^ 
d'honneur  au  camp  de  Boulogne,  et  la  distribation  des  aigles. 

Une  organisation  nouveUe  peimettait  d'emplojer  avec  aisanoe 
ces  ezcellents  616ments.  Napol6on  avait  en  efiet  rendu  pennanente 
et  definitive  en  1805,  rinnovation  6baucli6e  en  1800  k  Tannie  de 
Moreau,  et  qui  consistait  k  r6unir  plusieurs  divisions  sous  un  miine 
commandement  pour  en  former  un  corps  d'armee.  La  Gnnde 
Arm6e  comprit  au  debut  sept  de  ces  corps  d'armee,  plus  la  Girde. 
Chacun  d'eux  etait  commande  par  un  mafechal  (sauf  leV  qui  eitt 
pour  chef  le  general  Marmont).  lis  se  composaient  babitoelie- 
ment  de  deux  a  quatre  divisions  d'infantene,  d*une  divisioQ  de 
cavalerie,  de  Tartillerie  et  des  services  necessaires. 

Cetaient  autant  de  petites  armies  autonomes,  capables  d'agir 
isol6ment  ou  reunies  sui vant  les  besoins :  organes  r^siatants,  soapke, 
merveilleusement  agenc6s  pour  rialiser  les  combinaisons  varices  et 
puissantes  du  grand  strat^ge. 

Gette  organisation  par  corps  d'armee  a,  d'ailleurs,  fait  ses  pieaves 
puisqu'apr^s  cent  ans  elle  est  encore  en  usage,  avec  quelqnes 
variantes,  dans  la  plupart  des  armies.  Les  contemporains  de 
Napoleon  ancr^  dans  les  vieilles  idees  de  la  tactique  lineaire,  dans 
la  routine  de  Tarmie  form6e  en  un  seul  bloc,  ne  Timitdrent  que  peni 
peu,  sous  la  pression  des  6vdnements. 

Mais  d'autres  circonstanccs  encore  augmentaient  la  mobiliii 
de  la  Grande  Arm6e  de  1805. 

Les  troupes  vivaient  sur  le  pajrs ;  pas  de  magasins ;  pas  de 
convois,  ou  peu  s'en  faut ;  des  equipages  r6duits  au  strict  mini* 
mum.  Dans  ces  conditions  Palimentation  etait  irr6gulidre.  Un 
jour  les  soldats  6taient  dans  la  mis^re ;  le  lendemain  ils  faisuent 
bombance.  Ge  sont  Ik,  d'ailleurs,  des  alternatives  qui  n'ont  jamais 
effray6  le  troupier  fran9ai8. 

Une  simplification  dont  les  consequences  furent  plus  graves 
itait  celle  des  services  sanitaires.  Les  troupes  n'avaient  ga^n 
avec  elles  que  leurs  midecins  de  rigiment.  Les  moyens  de  secoun 
itaient  insignifiants.  II  fallait  en  improviser  au  moment  de  com- 
battre.  La  Garde  seule  possidait  une  ambulance  r%ali^reme&t 
organis6e  par  le  o61dbre  Larrej  dont  le  principe  itait  d'ampvter 
toujours.    Aprte  chaque  bataille  c'etait  une  h6catombe  de  bns  et 
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de  jambea.  On  allait  vite  ainaiy  mais  la  mortality  prenait  des 
proportions  teiribles,  et  le  patient  restait  tout  au  moina  6Btropi6. 
L'emperenr  craignait  moinB  de  consommer  des  hommes  que  de 
B'encombrer  d'impedimenta. 

Les  operations  de  1805  se  font  remarquer  encore  par  nne  unite 
d'impulsion  peu  commune.  C'est  1^  une  des  consequences  du 
systdme  de  commandement  adopts  par  Napoleon.  Get  homme 
extraordinaire  entrait  dans  les  plus  petits  details.  Tout  relevait 
de  Pempereur  et  etait  ordonn6  par  I'empereur.  Auoun  mouvement 
de  troupes,  aucun  d6placement  de  materiel  ne  se  faisait  sans  qu'il 
Feiit  present. 

Son  chef  d'6tat-major,  Berthier,  tout  mar6chal  qu*il  fut  (il 
deyint  w&me  prince  dans  la  suite !)  n'a  jamais  6t6  le  confident 
de  sa  pens^e. 

Cetait  en  r6alite  un  simple  agent  charge  de  f  aire  copier  et  trans- 
mettre  les  ordres  dict^s  par  Napoleon.  H  se  gardait  bien  de  provo- 
quer  une  decision ;  c*eut  ete  douter  de  Tinfaillibilite  du  chef  supreme. 

En  1813,  k  Leipzig,  au  moment  oil  la  situation  devint  critique, 
I'officier  commandant  le  genie  lui  demanda  instamment  Tautori- 
aation  de  jeter  quelques  ponts  suppiementaires  pour  mieux  assurer 
la  retraite,  mesure  qui  eut  restreint,  evidemment,  I'etendue  du 
desastre.  Berthier  refusa  de  transmettre  cette  requite  et  se 
boma  k  dire  gravement :  *  II  faut  savoir  executer  les  ordres  de 
I'empereur,  mais  n'avoir  pas  la  pretention  de  les  devancer.' 

Cette  reponse  typique  peint  Fhomme  tout  entier,  et  fait  toucher 
du  doigt,  par  la  m§me  occasion,  les  inconvenients  de  la  methode 
napoieonienne  en  mati^re  de  commandement  et  de  service  d'etat- 
major.    Napoleon  employa  des  executants  et  noif  des  collaborateurs. 

Cela  reussit  en  1805  et  pendant  les  quelques  annees  qui  suivent. 
Plus  tard,  quand  les  operations  s'etendent  demesurement  I'empereur 
ne  peut  etre  partout.  Malgre  sa  prodigieuse  activite  il  se  trouve 
hors  d'etat  de  parer  lui-m§me  k  toutes  les  eventualites,  et  ]k  oH 
sa  presence  ou  son  attention  fait  defaut,  ses  lieutenants,  habitues 
&  £tre  conduits  par  la  main,  sont  inferieurs  k  leur  tache.  C'est 
r^  des  desastres. 

^  nos  jours  I'eSectif  immense  des  armees,  I'importance  des 
in  ddimenta,  les  dimensions  considerables  des  champs  de  bataille 
cc  -pUquent  dans  des  proportions  enormes  la  conduite  des  armees. 
TJ  Byst^me  de  commandement  aussi  personnel  que  celui  de  Napoleon 
I.  erait  impossible  k  realiser.  C'est  k  la  methode  decentralisa- 
tr  '^  d'un  von  Moltke  qu'il  est  n6ce8saire  d'avoir  recours. 
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L'&tade  de  la  caii^>agiio  d' AustfirUto  n'est  pas  amdemeot  instnie- 
tive  au  point  de  yue  de  Vtat  de  diriger  lea  axwketL  EUe  oondmt 
encore  4  dee  constatationji  d'un  oidre  plna  g6n&cal  et»  k  mon  avii, 
non  moins  int^ressants. 

Quand,  menac6  par  la  coalition  qui  e'&fcait  form£e  centre  Id, 
Napol6on  quitta  le  camp  de  Boulogne  pour  pr^venir  ses  ennemis 
et  frapper  les  Austro-RuaseB  d'un  coup  foadrojant,  il  comptait 
bien  reprendre  enauite  le  projet  qui  Ini  avait  codt6  d&jk  tant  de 
travaux  et  de  pr6parati&,  la  deeoente  en  Angletene. 

Hais  le  21  octobie,  le  lendenudn  meme  du  jour  ou  le  gen6nl 
Mack  d6po6ait  les  armes  k  Ulm  avec  25,000  Autrichiens,  la  flotte 
franco-espagnole  6tait  d6truite  k  Trafalgar  par  Nelson,  et  ce  deaaatxe 
rendait  impoflsible  Tex^cution  du  plan  de  debarquement  que 
Napol6on  avait  con^u  pour  se  d^barrasser  d^finitivement  de  si 
puiiaante  rivale. 

Un  iv^nement  aueai  capital  aurait  pu  firapper  d'hesitaticm  une 
sbne  moins  bien  tremp6e  que  celle  de  I'empereur.  Avec  Napoleoii 
il  en  allait  autrement.  Sa  marcbe  victorieuse  n'en  fut  interrompne 
ni  pendant  un  jour,  ni  pendant  une  heure,  et  eUe  n'aboutit  que 
plus  surement  k  la  decisive  joum^e  d'Austerlitz. 

Bien  plus,  la  bataille  de  Trafalgar,  en  confinant  Napoleon  dans 
lee  limites  du  continent,  d^touma  fatalement  sur  les  puisBances 
continentales  les  efiets  de  sa  d6vorante  activity. 

II  avait  affirm^  un  jour  que  s'il  ne  pouvait  'descendre  en  Angle- 
terre,  il  se  verrait  oblige  de  conquirir  TEurope.  II  tint  parole. 
C'est  par  la  conquete  de  I'Europe  quHl  continua  la  lutte  avec 
TAngleterre,  et  Austerlitz  marqua  sa  premiere  etape  dans  cette 
voie.  II  n'^houa  d6finitivement  qu'au  bout  de  dix  ans,  aprte  avoii 
semi  partout  les  ruines  et  le  deuil.  Sa  chute  en  dibarraaaant  Is 
France  d'un  militarisme  devenu  odieux,  permit  enfin  k  TEurope 
de  jouir  de  la  paix  pendant  quelques  annto. 

On  a  dit  souvent  que  Thistoire  est  un  perp6tuel  recommence- 
ment.   Rien  n'est  plus  vrai. 

En  r6capitulant  ces  6v^nements  du  passi  il  est  impossible  de 
ne  pas  se  reporter  au  present,  k  la  rivalit6  qui  s'accentue  claque 
jour  entre  FAngletene  et  rAllemagne,  rivaliti  dont  il  serait  pa4ril 
de  se  dissimuler  les  dangers,  dont  il  serait  imprudent  de  ne  pas 
chercher  k  peser  les  cons6quences. 

Si  le  conflit  devenait  aigu,  si  une  guerre  iclatait  k  bref  dSlai 
entre  les  deux  nations,  il  n'est  pas  douteux  que  tot  ou  taid  PAUe- 
magne   j  trouverait  son  Trafalgar.    Mais  il  n'est  pas  dout^uj^ 
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non  plus  qu'un  d^sastre  de  ce  genre  aurait  sa  r^peroussioii  but  le 
continent. 

Gomme  la  France  sous  Napol6on,  FAllemagne  k  la  suite  de 
ceux  qui  r^glent  aujourd'hui  ses  destinees,  serait  entratn6e  k  chercher 
sur  terre  sa  revanche  et  k  tenter  de  s'ouvrir  de  ce  cbtk  les  debouches 
qui  lui  sont  indispensables  pour  exister. 

Des  organes  allemands  plus  ou  moins  autoris^,  nous  ont  fait 
savoir  recemment,  que  1' Allemagne  en  cas  de  guerre  avec  T Angleterre 
ne  s'en  prendrait  pas  k  TAngleterre  seule.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  ]k  de 
vaines  menaces.  C'est  Texpression  d'une  n6cessite  ineluctable, 
de  celle  qui  a  talonn6  Napoleon  depuis  1805  et  qui  a  fini  par  le 
mener  k  sa  perte. 

L' Allemagne  aurait-elle  de  chances  de  reussir  ]k  ou  le  plus  grand 
capitaine  du  19°  siecle  a  ^houe  ?    Bien  n'est  moins  certain. 

Mais  en  prevision  des  cataclysmes  que  dechaineraient  de  pareilles 
luttes  il  n'est  pas,  je  Tespere,  un  homme  raiBonnable  qui  ne  souhai- 
terait  un  autre  moyen  de  mettre  fin  a  ces  armements  exag6r&)  qui 
transforment  actuellement  TEurope  continentale  en  un  vaste  camp 
r6tranche,  et  qui  ont  pour  centre  et  pour  cause  la  puissance  militaire 
de  Tempire  allemand. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

WITH  SOME  SELECT  BLUNDERS. 

In  the  course  of  editing  the  liteiary  lemains  of  my  much  revered 
friend  Oanon  Ainger  (the  solecism  of  the  title  is  perhaps  condoned 
by  custom),  I  had  occasion  to  lead  over  again  a  paper  of  his,  written 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  upon  the  teaching  of  English  li^eiatnre, 
which,  as  I  remember,  was  the  occasion  of  our  first  correspondence. 
My  earliest  literary  venture  after  settling  down  as  a  country  panon 
was  an  edition  of  *  Julius  C89sar,'  which  was  to  show  the  teaching 
profession  how  a  play  of  Shakespeare  should  be  handled  in  dasa, 
and  this  I  made  bold  to  send  to  the  writer  of  the  article.    Those 
were  the  days  when  Hr.  Aldis  Wright  was  pouring  out  the  treasmes 
of  his  philological  learning  into  the  notes  of  an  edition  of  Shake- 
speare issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press ;  and,  as  these  books 
were  employed  in  such  schools  as  studied  literature  at  all,  the  too 
frequent  results  were  in  the  pupil's  mind  nausea,  and  in  the  teacher's 
despair.    They  reduced  the  plays  to  separate  words,  and  separate 
words,  to  parody  George  Herbert's  apt  saying,  *  make  not  Shake- 
speare but  a  <Uctionary.'    The  change  that  has  come  over  the 
teaching  of  English  in  tiie  last  decade  and  a  half  is  clearly  enough 
gauged  by  the  examination  conducted  by  a  joint  board  of  the  two 
ancient  universities  which  began  operations  at  about  that  epoch. 
A  portion  of  my  smnmer  holidays  has  been  spent  year  by  year, 
during  most  of  that  period,  in  looking  through  the  results  of  the 
examination ;  and  it  is  satis&ctory  to  see  how  steady  has  been 
the  improvement  in  teaching,  and  how  well  the  pupils  have  re- 
sponded to  it.    It  used  to  be  a  commonplace  among  men  of  letters— 
and  perhaps  it  is  so  still,  for  traditions  diehard — that  to  examine  in 
poetry  must  be  to  brush  off  the  bloom  from  the  flower.    It  is  bad 
enough,  it  was  said,  to  annotate  a  poet ;  but  to  treat  him  as  subject 
of  an  examination  is  both  inhumane  and  dehumanising.    I  do  not 
think  the  poets  themselves  would  take  this  view.    A  learned  poet, 
like  Teimyson,  might  be  shy  of  having  all  his  obligations  pointed 
out,  from  the  fear  that  a  foolish  public  might  question  his  originality  ; 
jbut  no  great  poet  would  prefer  not  to  be  understood.    If  Shake- 
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speare's  ghost  ever  haunts  the  Cotswolds  he  would,  I  feel  confident^ 
have  taken  even  more  pleasure  than  I  did  to-day  in  seeing  a  small 
boy  settled  in  a  sunny  comer  and  spending  the  summer  afternoon 
with  one  of  his  immortal  works  in  the  excellently  annotated  edition 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Verity.  I  can  even  conceive  him  putting  a  few 
questions  to  see  if  the  youngster  saw  the  point  of  what  he  read : 
^  Do  you  think  Lady  Macbeth  was  right  in  what  she  said  about  her 
husband's  character  ?  '  *  Do  you  feel  sorry  for  Shylock  ?  '  *  Do 
you  like  Octavius  or  Mark  Antony  best  ?  '  ^  Do  you  think  Hamlet 
meant  what  he  said  about  not  killing  his  uncle  at  his  prayers  )  ' 

*  Which  is  the  joUiest  fool  in  all  my  plays  ?  ' 

Literary  gentlemen,  who  speak  scornfully  of  examinations, 
have  uBudly  in  their  minds  a  type  of  question  which,  if  it  ever 
existed  outside  their  imagination,  happily  exists  no  longer,  at  any 
rate  in  the  public  schools.  Canon  Ainger,  in  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred,  gives  a  supposed  specimen  of  a  paper  on  literature 
which  deserves  all  the  fun  he  makes  of  it. 

We  aU  know  [he  says]  what  to  expect  when  we  take  up  an  examination  paper 
on  English  literature  as  set  to  the  higher  forms  of  a  good  school ;  it  is  sure  to 
contain  questions  something  after  this  model : 

Name  the  authors  of  the  following  works — *The  Hind  and  the  Panther/ 
'Beowulf/  *Acis  and  Galatea,*  *  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay/  *The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters/  and  *  Adonais/  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  contents 
of  these  works.    To  what  class  of  literature  do  they  belong  7 

Write  a  life,  with  dates,  of  Sir  John  Suckling.    What  do  you  mean  by  the 

*  metaphysical '  poets  7    Discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  term. 

One  sees  the  gentle  smile  plajring  round  the  mouth  of  the 
humorist  as  he  penned  the  sarcastic  sentence  '  Give  a  brief  account 
of  the  contents  of  these  works  (which  you  have  never  read).'  By 
the  side  of  the  ingenious  piece  of  imagination  cited  above  may  I 
place  a  paper  actually  set  this  year  in  the  Joint  Board  Examination 
in  order  that  the  readers  of  Cornhill,  that  most  literary  of  maga- 
zines, may  judge  whether  it  would  indeed  be  soul-destroying  for 
a  lover  of  literature  to  answer  it.  And,  to  give  the  opponents  of 
examination  every  advantage,  let  choice  be  made  of  a  paper  on  a 
comedy,  *  As  You  Like  It.* 

1.  Discuss  the  prominent  part  taken  in  Shakespeare's  comedy  by  the  female 
characters,  with  special  reference  to  *  As  You  Like  It.' 

2.  Illustrate  the  element  of  common  sense  which  pervades  this  play,  from  the 
treatment  Jaques  receives. 

3.  Quote  Touchstone's  '  seven  degrees  of  the  lie/  What  part  does  he  play  in 
the  comedy  1 
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4.  Foiut  out  the  jest  intended  in  the  foUowing  passages : 

(a)  L$  Seau.  Three  proper  young  men  of  excellent  growth  and  preacQce— 
Ra§.  With  bills  on  their  necks,  *Be  It  known  nnto  all  men  by  thoe 
pnMiits' (1.8,190). 
(h)  I  should  bear  no  orocs  if  I  did  bear  joa,  for  I  fthink  yon  have  do  nuDcy 
in  your  purse  (li.  4, 12). 

(p)  Truly  thou  art  damned  like  an  iU-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  aide  (iii.  1, 39). 
(d)  As  the  most  capridoos  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Ooths  (iii.  3, 8). 
(f)  *€kM)d-aionrow,  fool,'  quoth  I.    *  No,  sir,'  quoth  he, 

*  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune '  (u.  7, 18). 

5.  Bzplain  fully,  giving  speaker  and  context : 

(a)  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagorss'  time,  that  I  was  an  Iriish  nt 
which  I  oaa  hardly  remember  (iii.  2, 188). 

(b)  Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might, 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  f  (ill.  6,  82). 
(0)  A  traveller !    By  my  faith  you  have  reason  to  be  sad  I  (iv.  1,  21). 

(d)  Tis  a  QnA  invooation  to  call  fools  into  a  oirole.    m  go  sleep  if  I  cu; 
if  I  cannot,  111  mU  against  aU  the  first-bom  of  Bgypt  (ii  fi,  61). 

(e)  I  see  k>ve  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake  (iv.  3,  70). 

6.  How  are  the  following  words  used  in  this  play — duable,  rankneu,  tkroKmicel, 
wnewpreuiWf  modem,  Ul^inhaMt^^ 

I  am  &r  from  saying  that  this  ezamination  paper  in  any  way 
readies  the  ideal ;  my  contention  simply  is  that  it  can  do  no  ham 
to  the  young  person's  love  of  letters.  It  aims  at  discovering,  fint, 
whether  the  text  has  been  read ;  secondly,  whether  it  has  been 
understood;  and,  incidentally,  whether  it  has  given  pleasure. 
And  it  was  most  cheering  to  observe  how  well  the  work  was  done 
by  the  very  large  majority  of  schools ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  I 
heard  examiners  complaining  that  in  these  degenerate  daysahundied 
papers  will  hardly  yield  one  amusing  blunder.  My  own  experience 
has  been  more  fortunate ;  perhaps  my  sense  of  humour  is  *'  tickle 
o'  the  sere.'  In  the  first  question,  for  instance,  it  amused  me  to 
notice  with  what  varying  degrees  of  skill  the  entirely  irrelevant 
fact  would  be  introduced,  that  in  Shakespeare's  days  tiie  female 
parts  were  taken  by  boys.  As  long  as  boys  are  boys,  foots  will  be 
facts,  and  tiiey  must  be  compelled  to  come  in.^  But,  besides  this, 
there  are  always  one  or  two  great  and  venerable  foundations  where 
a  customary  contempt  for  anything  that  is  not  clasttcal  obligee 
young  gentlemen  to  take  their  English  literature  papers  at  sight; 
and  the  natural  consequence  that  the  said  young  gentlemen  never 
succeed  in  winning  their  certificate  in  no  way  diminishes  the  buoy- 
ancy of  their  attack  the  next  year.   It  is  perhaps  a  little  foolhardy, 

*  The  gnrandest  example  I  recollect  of  such  compulsion  occurred  la  an  answer 
to  a  question  about  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  of  Zyeidoi :  *  The  last  subject  of  the 
royal  touching  for  scrofula  gave  it  as  his  general  opinion,  &c/ 
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conaulered  m  oompetitioiiy  but  it  ia  umdoubtedly  magnificent; 
theie  are  few  things  so  engeging  ae  the  sight  of  a  really  clevw  boj 
grappling  with  his  author  by  the  mere  light  of  nature  and  general 
information.  Let  ^le  give  a  few  specimens.  It  is  usual  in  litera- 
ture papers  to  set  certain  passages  for  identification,  and  here  lies 
the  perplexity  of  the  youth  who  has  taken  his  books  as  read,  or 
read  them  over-hastily  with  his  feet  on  the  fender ;  but  with  genius 
perplexity  is  but  another  name  for  opportunity. 

I  could  "karne  better  $pared  a  better  tnan. — (1  Henry  IV.  v.  5,  104). 
This  was  said  bj  Hotspur  when  King  Henry  was  trying  to  kiU  him. 

There  is  surely  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  about  that 
suggestion,  which  in  the  sterner  competitions  of  life  ought  to  stand 
its  author  in  good  stead. 

Hehoino  ohildren,-^Maobeth,  iv.  3,  216). 

A  half -aside  said  to  Malcolm  in  MacdufTs  presence  hy  a  messenger  who  did 
not  know  how  to  break  to  him  the  news  of  Macbeth's  massacre  of  his  wife  and 
babes. 

The  only  parallel  in  literature  to  such  delicacy  tiiust  be  that  of  the 
American  miner,  who  broke  to  a  woman  the  loss  of  her  husband  by 
addressing  her  as  '  widow.' 

Mtvrry,  this  it  miching  vudleoho  ;  it.  means  inisohief.— (Samlet^  ili.  2,  149). 

*  By  the  Virgin  Maiy,  this  is  going  too  far ' ;  the  king  says  this  after  the  play, 
when  he  discovers  that  Hamlet  knows  his  secret. 

This  interpretation  makes  plain  at  any  rate  that  the  student  of 
the  play  had  been  struck  by  the  remarkable  patience  of  the  king 
after  making  his  discovery.  Hamlet  was  certainly  pushing  eccen- 
tricity a  little  far.  No  reasonable  murderer  could  be  expected  to 
stand  it. 

A  second  fertile  source  of  amusement  lies  in  the  inefiectualness 
of  paraphrase.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  once  made  a  public  protest 
against  examiners  for  asking  for  paraphrases,  on  the  sensible 
ground  that  poetry  cannot  be  translated.  The  poet's  words  are 
the  best  for  his  purpose,  and  to  suggest  to  the  student  that  others 
can  be  substituted  for  them  is  to  do  him  wrong.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  this  position,  and  I  observe  that  examiners  now 
ask  for  eiqplanation  rather  than  paraphrase.  But  the  pupil  often 
finds  a  paraphrase  the  easiest  form  of  explanation,  and  so  volunteers 
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it.    I  have  noted  a  few  from  time  to  time  which  suggeet  many 
reflections ;  but  these  I  leave  the  reader  to  make  for  himnelfi 

My  way  if  life 
It  faZVn  UUo  the  eear,  the  yellow  leaf, 

*  I  have  beoome  middle  iged :  it  is  time  to  die.* 

Vouehtafe,  defuted  k^eetian  cf  a  man. 
For  theee  known  evilt  hut  to  give  me  leave 
By  eireuvutamee  to  ewree  thy  owned  edf, 

*  Allow  me,  thin  and  infections  man,  to  cnne  yon  in  my  own  Tonndafaool 
way/ 

Come^  I  haw  heard  that  fearful  oommenHng 
It  leaden  tervitor  to  dull  delay » 

*  Come  now,  I  have  heard  that  talking  of  such  terrible  matters  is  only  waste 
of  time.' 

It  U  tUly  tooth. 
And  dalliet  with  the  innoeenee  of  love 
Like  the  old  age. 

*  He  is  silly  and  plays  with  love,  lUce  an  old  person.' 

Still  you  keep  on  the  windy  tide  of  the  law, 
*  The  windy  side  is  the  breezy  side.' 

Traaitparent  Helena  !  naiure  thowt  art 

That  through  thy  botom  mahet  me  tee  thy  heart, 

*  Helena,  yon  are  so  thin,  that  I  oan  see  your  artful  heart  through  yonr  natuial 
bosom.' 

On  a  forgotten  matter  we  oan  hardly  make  distinction  cf  owr  kandt, 

•  We  cannot  shake  hands  on  a  matter,  if  we  have  foigotten  what  it  is.' 

I  prithee^  f eolith  Greek,  depart  from  me, 

*  Leave  me,  i  enigma.' 

*  I  beg  you,  foolish  though  many  fellow,  leave  me.' 

Avguret  and  underttood  relatione  have 

By  magat-piet  and  ehought  and  rookt  brought  forth 

The  teoreftt  man  of  blood, 

*  Magicians  by  means  of  magpies  have  extracted  blood  from  the  most  secret 
of  men.' 

It  were  too  greet 
To  rib  her  eereeloth  in  the  ohteure  grofoe, 

*  It  would  be  too  inhuman  to  take  her  waxed  grave-clothes  oft  her  in  sadtk 
a  manner.' 

This  last  paraphrase  throws  light  on  the  verses  that  the  great 
dramatist  is  said  to  have  composed,  or  at  least  commissioned,  for 
his  own  tomb  at  Stratford;  and  it  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  deans  of  our  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  who 
are  said  to  be  inclined  to  this  form  of  ^  inhumanity,* 
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Of  explanations  of  single  words  and  phrases  the  following  are 
perhaps  above  the  average  of  such  things ; 

lata  morgana — *  The  fate  of  Evans  Morgan.' 

'  A  mortgage  on  fate.' 
liankneu--*  Good  soOiety.* 

But  for  pure  ingenuity  I  know  nothing  to  beat  the  number  of 
explanations  of  fee  simple :  ^  Cash  down/  '  the  ordinary  fee/  '  as 
easy  as  tipping/  ^  simply  a  matter  of  money/  ^  simple  interest/  '  at 
cost  price/  ^  merely  a  question  of  costs/  '  the  small  salary  of  the 
clergy/  *  money  without  goods/  '  quite  simple/  '  a  simple  fee,  no 
brib«B/  '  without  any  extra  charge/  *  a  legal  term  for  the  convejring 
of  entrails.' 

A  baUet  was  once  defined  by  a  Bedford  boy  as  *  a  peggy  stick 
for  possing  clothes  with/  an  explanation  which  enriched  his 
examiner's  vocabulary  by  two  provincial  terms. 

Canon  Ainger,  in  his  paper,  made  an  appeal  for  the  reading  of 
Chaucer  in  schools.  He  pointed  out  how  easy  the  dialect  was  to 
master,  and  how  great  excellences  and  delights  awaited  the  young 
student  who  would  master  them.  It  is  an  interesting  comnientary 
upon  his  suggestion,  that  quite  the  best  part  of  the  Oxford  and 
CWbridge  examination  in  English  is  the  Chaucer  paper.  The 
girls'  schools,  especially,  have  taken  up  the  study  with  zest,  and  we 
may  look  forward  in  consequence  to  a  great  diminution  by  and  by 
in  the  ranks  of  unhumorous  women.  Of  course  school  differs  from 
school  in  the  success  with  which  the  mediaeval  atmosphere  is  appre<* 
ciated.  There  seems  some  want  of  imaginative  reconstruction  of 
social  life  in  the  statement,  given  in  response  to  a  question  about 
Chaucer's  social  and  intellectual  qualifications  for  founding  a  new 
literature^  that  ^  he  saw  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  common  people 
who  came  to  his  father's  wine  shop,  and  afterwards,  when  he 
obtained  a  situation  as  page-boy  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  could 
study  the  upper  classes/  as  also  in  the  statement  that  as  '  surveyor 
of  taxes  he  had  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  manners,'  or 
possibly  the  want  of  them.  But  so  far  as  enjoynHent  of  an  author 
can  be  tested  by  an  examination  paper— and  a  good  deal  can  be 
judged  in  Chaucer's  case  by  asking  for  examples  of  his  humour, 
his  skiU  in  indirectiy  censuring  defects  of  character,  and  so  forth — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  delights  of  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry  have  been  recovered  for  this  generation.  Chaucer's  voca* 
bulary  is  more  remote  than  Shakespeare's,  and  consequently 
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iiigeiim<7  in  pinphxMe  scUeves  more  lemarkalde  tihimpliB ;  but 
they  are  neoessiuily  ^  oaviaie  to  the  generaL'  One  or  twoepeonieM 
may  be  allowed.  Chaucer's  aphorism  that  'men  may  the  olde 
at-renne  (outnm)  and  noght  at-rede  (outwit)'  becomes  in  one 
modem  version  'Tou  may  outran  an  old  man»  but  not  outride 
him,'  and  in  another  '  You  may  outrun  the  old,  but  not  outtalk 
them ' ;  personal  experience  in  both  cases  perhaps  suggesting  the 
interpretation.    In  the  passage  from  the  '  Prologue' : 

A  oottk  thsy  kaddc  mtk  hem  for  the  nones^ 
To  hoille  chichnr.9  with  the  mary-honeg. 
And poudre-marohant  ta/rt,  and  galmgalct 

young  ladies  had  a  chance  of  supplying  their  linguistic  deficit 
encies  from  their  knowledge  of  domestio  economy.  One  said 
'  They  had  a  cook  with  them  to  boil  chickens  for  tiie  nuns  witiioat 
drjang  up  their  marrow,  and  to  make  tarts  (with  bought  baking- 
powder)  and  ginger  ale.'  Nobody  need  be  ashamed  of  forgetting 
that  poudf<e-mafduHU  is  a  '  tart '  spice  and  gaUm/gak  a  herb,  but 
what  ingenuity  to  convert  fouire^mairdiami  into  '  bought  baking 
powder '  1  Anotiber  suggestion  was  '  nightingale  and  ^mutow  pie^' 
but  I  do  not  see  the  point  of  calling  a  sparrow  pcmdne-niaroAafU, 
unless  it  be  that  he  marches  to  his  defMiedations  through  the  dust. 
The  young  ladies  of  our  academies  have  still,  it  must  be  oonfiafised^ 
a  good  deal  of  lee«way  to  make  up  in  wit  and  humour ;  even  tiie 
stiidy  of  Chaucer  does  not  convert  them  all  in  a  year.  One  summed 
up  the  impression  of  Chaucer's  character  and  tastes  left  upon  her 
mind  in  the  carefully  balanced  sentence  :  '  He  had  a  taste  for  rastk 
and  women,  and  for  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes ' ;  another  was 
most  impressed  by  '  his  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture ' ;  a 
third,  after  recalling  the  fact  that  in  Chaucer's  day  '  ikigland  was 
full  of  bilingualism,'  thought  his  most  striking  oharacteristic  was 
*  a  great  brain  specially  endowed  for  the  great  purpose  of  settiii^ 
the  English  language  on  a  firm  basis.' 

Of  the  papers  in  Milton  and  Spenser  there  is  not  much  to  say. 
They  are  among  the  favourite  subjects,  perhaps  from  their  straight- 
forwardness. The  girls  revel  in  Spenser's  allegory,  and  the  bojra 
in  Milton's  classical  allusions.  Occasionally  a  diild  of  nature  will 
speak  of  '  the  P^aU  of  the  Galilean  lake,'  or  suggest  that  *'  the 
Attic  boy '  was  Chatterton,  ^  who  died  in  an  attic ' ;  oeoasioaaUy, 
too,  a  wit  will  see  his  opportunity,  as  when  one  youth,  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  Chaucer,  explained  bmom  as  '  yielding,'  and  added 
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*  now  only  nsed  of  women ' ;  and  another  opined  that  aeoidar  bird 
was  a  slang  name  for  a  parson.  But  for  the  most  part  these  Puritan 
authors  are  treated  with  the  seriousness  they  deserve.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  prose  men,  Bacon  and  Burke. 

A  constant  element  in  this  examination  is  the  essay,  on  one  of 
half  a  dozen  set  subjects.  The  really  good  essays  are  naturally 
few ;  they  come  from  a  boy  or  girl  here  and  there,  with  the  inborn 
gift  of  insight  and  expression.  But  schools  differ  greatly  from 
each  other  in  the  general  quality  of  the  stuff  they  turn  out.  The 
young  ladies  at  one  famous  finishing  school  achieve  in  a  couple  of 
hours  a  page  and  a  half  of  matter  which  is  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  the  four  or  five  pages  turned  out  by  other  seminaries. 

Some  damsels  present  the  examiner  with  an  elaborate  analjrsis 
almost  as  long  as  the  essay  that  follows  ;  others  deal  more  kindly 
and  shortly  with  him — eg,  *  Patriotism  :  its  divisions ;  Patriotism 
in  schools  ;  England's  examples ;  Poets'  words ' ;  and  then  proceed 
to  business.  Onlj  the  wisest  keep  their  analysis  to  themselves. 
In  the  essays  of  boys  from  certain  well-known  schools  it  is  often 
interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  headmaster's  views  in 
politics  or  philosophy.  The  favourite  topic  this  year  was  Hobbies  ; 
and  the  innate  practical  sense  of  the  English  race  came  out  in  the 
determination  to  justify  hobbies  to  the  conscience  on  utiUtarian 
grounds.  The  collecting  of  stamps  and  postcards  teaches 
geography ;  bird's-nesting  and  the  keeping  of  rabbits  and  white 
mice  teach  zoology  and  the  love  of  animals ;  carpentering  and 
gardening  train  the  muscles ;  bee-keeping  the  temper ;  and  all 
alike  keep  boys  from  smoking  and  idling,  men  from  being  a  nuisance 
to  their  families,  and  the  poor  from  frequenting  the  public-house. 
And  then  there  is  the  consideration  of  profit  and  loss.  Photo- 
graphy and  stamp  collecting  leave  a  young  person  considerably 
out  of  pocket ;  for  fretwork  and  the  progeny  of  rabbits  there  is, 
among  one's  relations,  only  a  limited  sale  ;  therefore  it  is  generally 
best  to  have  two  hobbies,  one  for  profit,  as  to  garden  or  keep  bees, 
and  one  for  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  as  to  collect  stamps  or  birds' 


So  speaks  the  wisdom  of  England's  youth.  As  an  example  of 
-what  the  other  sex  can  accomplish  in  this  sort,  I  will  take  leave 
to  quote  a  few  passages  from  an  essay  with  which  one  examiner 
at  least  was  more  than  content. 

A  bobby  is  a  pursuit  followed  eagerly  and  zealously  as  a  means  of  recreation. 
Many  and  various  are  the  objects  of  those  hobbies,  each  one  choosing  according 
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to  temperament.  One,  with  a  leaning  towards  mechanics,  maj  work  like  a  hatter 
striying  to  eTolre  some  piece  of  mechanism  more  powerful  than  had  heen  made 
before.  Another,  with  less  athletic  frame,  may  study  Greek  and  Roman  mjth- 
ology,  tracing  its  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  present  day,  in  which  it  is  nov 
seen  as  Higher  Criticism.  A  third  may  take  pieasore  in  rearing,  riding,  and 
driving  splendid  horses ;  indeed  it  was  from  this  pnrsnit  that  the  word  *hobbj' 
arose.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  At^ot,  meaning  a  horse,  and  the  Anglo- 
8axan  hehan^  a  strong,  active  horae.  This  derivation  will  be  easily  proved  to  be 
correct,  by  comparing  it  with  the  expression  so  often  used,  that  of  *  riding  i 
hobby  to  death.' 

Hobbies  help  one  to  concentrate  one's  attention  on  some  definite  object,  to 
strive  to  attain  that  object  by  accorate  thought  and  deed,  while  they  keep  the 
mind  from  dwelling  on  harassing  subjects  for  the  time  being. 

No  hobby  can  be  entirely  useless  if  entered  into  intelligently ;  and  many 
have  been  of  no  small  service  in  revealing  Nature's  secrets.  Some  great  adentistt 
have  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  hobby,  taken  up  in  youth,  of  wandering 
alone  with  Nature  over  the  warm  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  and  learning  Nature's 
lessons  there.  Besides,  one  has  scope  to  exercise  individuality  in  one's  hobby, 
and  by  exerciaing  it  to  increase  the  importance  of  one's  opinions,  and  in  that 
way  to  make  one^s  self  no  insignificant  unit  in  the  nation. 

H.  C.  BEBcmNO. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  BEFORE  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

I 

III 

My  progiesa  in  the  descensus  Avemo  having  made  the  araucarias 
and  archives  of  Pencarrow  as  far  from  me  as  the  Winter  Palace, 
the  present  narrative  cannot  benefit  by  a  kindly  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  improved  by  extracts  from  my  letters  to  my 
friend  of  the  Cabinet.  If  Sir  William  Molesworth,  conformably  to 
Lord  John  Russell's  advice,  kept  my  later  epistles  in  his  own  huids, 
his  behaviour  would  have  been  very  un-English.  When  war 
against  Perseus  of  Macedon  was  settled  in  Rome,  the  matter  did 
not  leak  out  for  four  years,  although  all  the  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Senate  were  in  the  secret.  In  London  the  equivalent  period 
of  reliable  official  reserve  might  be  three  dajm.  The  accounts 
received  by  our  Chancery  of  the  communication  of  Sir  Hamilton's 
reports  to  the  London  press  may  have  been  guesswork  ;^but,  to 
judge  from  the  ^Greville  Memoirs'  and  similar  books,  the 
Ministerial  practice  of  the  time  was  remarkably  liberal  in  regard 
to  despatches  labelled  ^  Secret  and  Confidential,'  the  contents  of 
which,  or  even  the  documents  themselves,  not  unfrequently  found 
their  way  into  private  hands.  The  question  whether  much  harm 
is  done  by  such  infractions  of  the  laws  of  red-tape  need  not  be 
ventilated  here,  and  I  proceed  to  other  topics. 

The  foreigner  visiting  high  latitudes  thinks  the  proceedings  of 
the  sun  very  strange.  Your  winter  breakfast  must  be  eaten  with 
a  lamp  which  at  lunch  you  require  again,  as  the  orb  of  day  is 
generally  invisible.  In  the  summer  you  long  for  a  little  darkness, 
bat  it  never  comes,  except  during  a  few  minutes  of  'twilight 
grey' :  good  print  is  always  easily  readable  out  of  doors,  or  at 
a  free  window.  This  boreal  speciedty  has  its  advantages.  There 
could  be  no  more  charming  excursion  than  an  evening  steam- 
trip  down  the  Neva,  and  over  the  avripiSfjLov  yiXaafia  of  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  *  the  lock  of  the  street  door,'  as 
the  Taar  Alexander  called  Cronstadt.  The  study  of  books  and 
periodicals,  and  talks  with  Russian  officers,  who  were  mostly 
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communicative  enough  on  profeasionAl  topics,  had  made  me  a  small 
Intelligence  Department  regarding  the  fortress  and  the  fleet,  and 
in  the  summer  I  added  fresh  scraps  of  knowledge  to  my  ezistang 
modicum  of  information.    There  was  no  viaiUe  jealousy  of  atiangeiB, 
and  you  could  wander  round  the  shore  defences  of  the  'Bat 
Island '  without  interruption.    Ton  might  even  walk  into  the  jam 
of  the  terrible  Fort  Mentschikofl  (see  my  No.  1)  and  count  the 
twelve-inch  guns  at  your  leisure.    One  evening,  the  little  steamer 
having  dropped  me  at  the  pier  on  the  northern,  or  Finnish,  skfe 
of  the  island,  near  the  back  of  the  War  Harbour,  I  passed  over  a 
drawbridge    through  a  deiended  gateway  adjaeent  to  a  goaid- 
houae  and  a  wall  pierced  with  sixteen  loopholes  coDBtmeted  oa 
the  semi-casemate   *Hazo'  system.    This   minor  apparatus  of 
protective  masonry  satisfied  the   needs  of  the  local  situation; 
for  the  water-road  between  this  end  of  the  island  and  tiie  pio- 
montory   of   Lisi    Noes,    on  the   opposite    Finnieh  coast, 
obstructed  by  a  double  line  of  wooden  piles  filled  in  with 
of  granite,  so  that  the  passage  of  an  enemy's  fleet  by  this  bad: 
channel  of  approach  was  out  of  the  question.    Getting  into  a  pair- 
oaved  boat  at  the  pier,  after  taking  a  look  round,  and  aaoertaining 
from  the  men  that  the  local  d^th  of  water  did  not  ezoeed  two 
fathoms,  I  ordered  the  boat  to  put  about,  wheienpon,  skirtu^  the 
War  Harbour  and  the  awful  Mentschikoff,  we  made  for  Oranien- 
baum,  a  small  town  on  the  south  side  of  thegulf,  where  the  Tsar  had 
a  summer  residence.    The  pull  over  the  six  miles  of  the  Orameabaum 
spit  afforded   a  delightful  view  of  Gronstadt's  'tiara  of    pfroud 
towers '  rising  '  at  airy  distance  *  above  tiie  water,  with  its  gleans 
of  pearl  and  silver.    In  the  boat  the  usual  horologieal  puxzle  came 
forward :  with  broad  daylight  my  watdL-hands  pointed  to  12  pji. 
The  nocturnal  row  ended,  one  of  the  men  found  an  uftioacAdfc,  who 
seemed  to  be  an  unusual  proficient  in  the  Russian  science  of  bar- 
gaining, without  resorting  to  which  you  never  paid  away  a  angle 
kopeck.     To  the  usual  question  *Skoikof*  (How  much!),  mj 
friend  in  tiie  kaftan  answered    '  Voiaem  rtMeioerebrom '    (^ght 
silver  roubles),  a  proposal  met  on  my  side  by  ike  offer  of  five, 
which  was  accepted.     The  jolting  of  a  good  three  boon'  hamt- 
ward  canter  did  not  keep  me  awake,  and  after  the  door  ot  the 
ligation  had  been  opened  for  me  by  the  dootmib,  I  went  qmcddv 
upstairs,  and  was  again  soon  in  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

The  residential  splendours  of  tiie  Bay  of  CioDstadt  axe  not 
confined  to  the  capitaL    Over  the  pleasant  meadow  aad  vflis 
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eountay  within  a  ladiiu  of  twenty  miles  from  the  city  ig  scattered 
a  pKrfosion  of  palaces  ando&dtoMix,  each  in  its  park  and  garden, 
built  for  Peter  the  Great  and  his  socoessors  by  Italian  and  French 
architects.  I  must  skip  the  delightfal  summer  resort  Oranien- 
baum,  called  boai  its  walks  and  flower-beds  the  'Bussian  Ver- 
sailles'— a  comparison  which  Lenotre  would  probably  have  re- 
sented. Of  more  magnetic  interest  than  that  favourite  residence 
of  Peter  and  Catharine,  and  its  Chinese  garden  and  other  adjuncts, 
were  the  golden  cupolas  of  Peterhof — a  name  now  familiar  enough — 
rising  above  a  noble  terrace  in  park-like  grounds  beautified  by 
purling  brooks,  water-baains,  cascades,  and  other  appurtenances  of 
liorticultural  and  stone-work  decoration.  The  resources  of  verbal 
desorqition  are  baffled  by  the  array  of  gilt  statues  and  vases  en- 
droling  a  marble  basin  faced  by  a  double  waterfall,  where 
a  golden  Samson,  holding  apart  the  jaws  of  his  lion  to  let  him 
■pout  up  a  huge  jet  of  water,  points  the  way  to  rows  of  further 
foantaina  leading  through  a  park  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf. 

The  spacious  central  palace,  copied  (not  without  limitations)  from 
Versailles  by  Peter  and  Catharine,  was  much  occupied  by  Nicholas  I. 
for  his  viUeggiakira.  The  splendid  internal  appointments  of  silk. 
Gobelins,  and  gilding,  the  furniture  of  tortoise-shell  and  Oriental 
lacquer,  the  crystal  chandeliers,  the  pictures,  especially  the  portrait 
hall  of  pretty  women,  constituted  a  disj^y  of  the  gorgeous  which 
some  of  the  Tsar's  summer  banquet  guests  were  disposed  to 
criticise.  The  list  of  the  sights  of  Peterhof  is  not  exhausted  by 
the  above  short  catalogue.  There  are  several  parks,  islands, 
streamfi,  and  gardens ;  there  are,  for  instance,  Peter's  little  home 
Marly,  his  familiar  Monplaisir  and  its  pictures,  the  small  garden 
chdieou^  the  Belvedere,  witii  its  broad  steps  and  statues  of  marble 
and  bronze,  the  '  English '  park,  the  paUce,  and  pheasant-house, 
and,  to  give  another  example,  an  extra  Hermitage  and  its  dining- 
haU  with  a  hundred  pictures ;  and  last,  not  least,  a  marvellous 
anticipation  of  a  modem  invention — a  lift  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  for  fresh  dishes  and  dirty  plates,  which  enabled  the  Tsar  and 
his  company  to  guzzle  ad  IMtum  without  the  interference  of  ser- 
VMits.  The  Strelna  region,  a  few  miles  nearer  the  capital  than 
Peterhof,  and  Krasnoe  Selo,  a  town  somewhat  further  south, 
tell  the  same  palatial  story,  and  you  are  then  not  far  from  Gats- 
china,  where  you  find  another  large  imperial  residence  of  Romanof 
proportions,  flanked  by  colonnades,  and  holding  six  hundred  rooms 
(who  has  counted  them  ?),  besides  a  theatre  and  many  works  of 
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art,  all  environed  by  beauties  of  wood  and  water  aoeneiy.  T<m 
are  then  ten  miles  from  Tsarkoe  Selo  (now  known  as  the  BuaBiaa 
Aldershot),  where,  again,  is  another  park  crowded  with  biidgea, 
towers,  grottoes,  monuments,  arches,  marble  gateways,  and  sob- 
sidiary  picturesque  objects  too  good  for  the  over-decorated  and 
painted  Bococo  palace  in  which  they  stand.  Within,  the  building 
is  a  treasury  of  pictures  and  sculpture.  There  are  floozs  and 
walls  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  amber,  lapis-lasuli,  and  lacquer, 
and  there  is  a  bedchamber  furnished  with  indescribable  luxuries  of 
glass  and  porcelain.  But  your  travels  are  not  yet  ended :  on  the 
wooded  heights  commanding  a  little  neighbouring  town  is  the  paik 
of  Pavlovsky,  a  labyrinth  of  grand  avenues,  lakes,  streamlets,  rich 
flower-beds,  temples,  towers,  marble  steps,  and  statues.  The  lek- 
tively  modem  edifice  may  be  of  decadent  style,  but  its  columnar 
fa(ades  and  pillared  arcades  with  marble  adjuncts  have  an  im- 
posing air.  As  to  the  interior,  the  walls  of  the  grand  suites  of 
rooms  are  hung  with  pictures,  and  judiciously  decorated  with 
antiques.  There  are  choice  collections  of  books,  coins,  and  cameos, 
the  fine  flewr  of  the  porcelain  of  Sevres  being  represented  by  a 
noble  set  of  cups  and  saucers  and  an  unrivalled  bedroom  service. 

At  Pavlovsky,  if  tired  of  the  artificial  picturesque  and  the 
expensive  magnificent,  the  visitor  could  find  repose  in  pleasures  of 
another  strain.  The  park  was,  and  still  is,  a  Vauxhall,  with  a 
restaurant  where,  conformably  to  the  enjoyable  customs  prevalent 
in  every  country  of  civilised  Europe  except  our  own,  you  can 
lounge,  eat,  and  drink  in  the  open  air  of  heaven.  There  was  an  out- 
door pavilion  for  the  orchestra,  whose  members  were  no  scratch 
lot,  but  a  band  of  finished  artists.  Over  fifty  years  ago,  as  my 
good  luck  would  have  it,  the  illustrious  Austrian,  Johann  Strauss  IL 
(the  composer,  I  need  not  say,  of  the  *  Schone  blaue  Donau '  waits), 
took  an  engagement  for  the  Pavlovsky  summer  concerts.  The  piece 
might  be  the  melancholy  *  Betour '  waits,  of  which  I  spoke  in  a 
previous  page,  or  a  movement  of  a  symphony,  or  an  overture  by 
Mozart  or  Weber,  masters  recognised  in  those  benighted  days  as 
great.  The  temTpoB  taken,  and  the  devices  of  instrumental  expres- 
sion employed,  always  showed  that  the  baton  was  in  a  master's 
hand.  The  eatables  of  this  suburban  restaurant  were  of  such 
artistic  quality  that  you  thought  Vienna  must  be  paramount  in 
the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  orchestra.  One  afternoon,  after  a 
few  appetising  nibbles  at  a  pile  of  caviare  of  fine  Astrakhan  brand, 
T  called  for  a  plate  of  the  inimitable  national  soup  made  from 
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meat  and  beetroot,  known  as  borsch,  and  then,  helping  myself  to 
a  quantum  of  rydbchik,  the  Eastern  cousin  of  our  grouse,  departed 
from  my  daily  non-alcoholic  habits  by  trying  a  glass  of  vodka 
(Slav  brandy),  a  popular  drink  with  better  claLns  to  the  name  of 
liqueur  than  our  insular  concoction  of  distilled  potato-juice  and 
squashed  plums.  When  the  band  had  given  the  overture  to  the 
^  Magic  Flute,'  and  was  complimented  by  cries  of  Bis,  bis !  from  the 
audience,  the  suzerain,  Herr  Strauss,  responded  by  a  performance 
of  that  masterpiece  of  musical  mystery,  Weber's  overture  to  the 
*Buler  of  the  Spirits,'  the  weird  second  subject  of  which  was 
rendered  with  an  unusual  degree  of  ghostly  significance.  The 
Bussian  railway  net  had  in  those  days  reached  Moscow,  and  there 
was  a  suburban  line  to  Tsarkoe  Selo,  which  brought  Pavlovsky 
within  easy  reach  of  the  capital,  so  that  there  was  always  a  good 
sprinkling  of  officers  at  the  tables  of  the  Vauxhall.  As  listeners 
to  the  more  classical  items  of  the  musical  menu,  the  military  made 
few  signs  of  life,  but  tunics  and  helmets  began  to  move  and  spurs 
to  clank  when  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  announced  the  last  number 
of  the  concert,  the  famous  ^  Radetsky '  march  of  the  father  of  the 
chef  d'orchestre.  My  boiling  Italian  sympathies,' aroused  by  youthful 
travel  in  the  Peninsula,  and  study,  under  maternal  guidance,  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  could  not  prevent  my  recc^piition  of  th(> 
realistic  power  of  the  music  tacked  to  the  name  of  the  victor  of 
Novara.  A  thing  of  melodious  beauty,  like  Gluck's  setting  of  the 
procession  of  the  priests  in  ^Alcestis,'  or  of  the  coronation  in 
Meyerbeer's  ^Proph^te,'  the  Viennese  military  masterpiece  was 
not ;  but  when  taken  at  what  the  Germans  call  the  Sturmmarsch 
pace,  its  tramping  rhj^hm  gave  even  the  pacific  listener  shivers 
of  the  ardour  of  battle.  There  followed  a  characteristic  illustra- 
tion of  Russian  politeness.  In  any  other  country  a  knot  of  officers 
seeing  a  foreign  attachS  of  their  acquaintance  at  an  entertainment 
of  the  Pavlolfflky  sort  would  have  ignored  his  presence.  On  this 
occasion  a  captain  to  whom  I  was  known  stepped  up  and  said,  in 
a  kindly  Slav  tone,  that  my  return  to  St.  Petersburg  at  that  hour 
might  be  attended  with  difficulties.  Would  I  accept  a  seat  in  his 
i¥o-hor8e  kareta,  by  which  I  should  reach  home  more  comfortably 
[lan  by  the  usual  double  arrangement  of  istvostchik  and  railway  ? 
it  this  offer  I  could  not  fail  to  jump,  and  my  very  agreeable 
Irive  brought  me,  through  my  friend's  talk,  useful  knowledge  on 
K>ints  of  recent  army  dislocation  and  impending  movements  in 
he  south. 
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Interruptiiig  my  personal  narratiTe  with  oome  neoeflsary  Ids- 
torical  explanations,  I  may  remark  that  Sir  William  Holesirorih'B 
estimate  of  the  sentiment  of  onr  *man  in  the  street'  towards 
Russians  in  the  summer  of  1853  was  undoubtedly  correct.  En^Ui 
animosity  to  the  Cossack  was  tanned  by  the  popular  belief  that  in 
Sir  Charles  Napier  we  had  a  second  Nelson,  to  whom  the  destmcfcion 
of  Cronstadt,  and  the  capture  of  the  flotte  de  la  mer  douce,  as  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  sailors  chaffingly  called  their  Baltic  fleet,  wonld 
be  child's  play,  while  Sebastopol  would  fall  like  Jericho  after  a  few 
dajTs'  battering.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  had  by  no  means 
lost  the  feeling  which  made  the  townsfolk  of  the  Channel  regions,  at 
any  rate,  shout  into  the  ear  of  the  visitor  from  '  perfide  Albion' 
the  familiar  '  Goddam,  Vatterloo.'  The  average  Boulevatdicr  had 
no  jealousy  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  neither  could  he  see  why  the 
Tsar  should  not  play  his  own  game  on  the  Bosphorus ;  and  as  to  the 
quarrel  about  the  Holy  Places,  was  not  that  a  trumpery  difFerence 
'  'twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee '  ?  The  priesthood,  however, 
and  the  Clericals,  who  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  Montalembeit, 
maintained  that  France  must  not  drop  her  old  championship  of 
the  Latin  right  of  undisturbed  access  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine 
{vide  No.  2),  and  their  agitation  helped  to  stimulate  Napoleon's 
opposition  to  the  Tsar^s  new  pretensions  to  a  general  protectorate 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  French  Emperor's  interference  in  the  Orient  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  proffer  of  advice  to  the  Porte  to  resist  Russia.  This 
indirect  opposition  to  Nicholas,  being  unaccompanied  by  diplomatic 
pressure  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  not  in  itself  calculated  to  disturb 
the  relations  of  the  two  sovereigns.  But  bhe  Tsar's  feelings  as  a 
representative  of  'Legitimate'  monarchy  drove  him  to  a  move 
which  Napoleon  could  not  quite  forgive.  The  suggestion  was  made 
in  Vienna  that  the  first  letter  of  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  crowned  inheritors  of  '  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern 
wrong'  to  the  French  'Usurper'  should  begin,  not  with  the 
customary  Sire,  manfrbre^  but  with  the  single  word  Sire,  a  novelty 
which  struck  Nicholas  as  being  too  strong,  and  he  therefore  im- 
proved it  up  to  Sire  et  bon  ami.  As  the  letter  thus  addressed 
covered  the  new  credentials  of  the  Russian  Minister  in  Paris,  a  refusal 
to  accept  it  would  have  caused  a  diplomatic  rupture,  whereupon 
Napoleon  pocketed  the  snub  without  remark.  The  digestion  of  his 
modicum  of  humble  pie  was  in  fact  harmless,  for  Francis  Joseph  and 
Fricdrich  Wilhelm  of  Prussia,  truckling  at  the  last  moment,  entitled 
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the  Man  of  Deeember  ^  brother,'  as  etiquette  prescribed.  Napcdeon's 
civil  and  military  nUlieUy  Persigny  (known  as  ^  Fialin ')  perhaps 
excepted,  stron^y  combated  the  entente  with  the  traditional  enemy 
of  their  country,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  objections,  thereby 
bringing  themselves  into  complete  harmony  with  tout  Paris.  To 
talk  of  ^  public  opinion '  in  St.  Petersburg  would  be  to  misuse 
language:  the  nobility  held  their  tongues  when  the  Danubian 
Principalities  were  invaded.  Nesselrode,  though  always  giving 
his  master's  orders  literal  execution,  and  defending  them  with 
great  adroitness,  was  believed  to  be  personally  opposed  to  a  forward 
policy,  of  which  the  Chancellor's  subordinate,  M.  de  S^navine, 
and  the  youthful  Admiral  and  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine,  were 
believed  to  be  unflagging  instigators. 

Let  me  observe  here  that,  according  to  evidence  now  available, 
Windsor  Castle  took  the  question  how  Badinquet  ought  to  be 
addressed  more  lightly  than  the  three  anointed  Courts.  The 
allocution  mon  frlre  was  treated  as  harmless,  and  the  numeral  III. 
after  the  name  Napoleon  was  accepted  with  a  reserve,  it  is  true, 
suggested  by  a  somewhat  pedantic  interpretation  of  the  language 
relative  to  the  recognition  of  the  new  king  of  France  employed  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Perhaps  the  descent  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  may  have  been  inspired  by  their  knowledge,  obtained,  of 
course,  from  their  advisers,  of  the  conflict  called  in  books '  The  War 
of  the  Etceteras,'  due  to  the  carelessness  of  John  Casimir  of  Poland, 
who,  in  writing  to  Earl  Gustav  of  Sweden,  neglected  to  embellish 
the  address  with  the  proper  number  of  &c.'s. 

Goethe  discovered  from  his  map  that  St.  Petersburg,  with  its 
numerous  waterways,  must  resemble  Venice.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Neva  ever  recalled  the  Canal  Grande  to  my  mind,  or  that 
the  Kammeny  Ostrof  or  the  Jelagin  Ostrof  struck  me  as  being 
UkeMurano  or  the  lido.  Those  islands,  and  others  in  the  northern 
branches  of  the  river,  were  much  frequented  in  the  summer-time 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  When  not  flooded  by  inunda- 
tions their  surfaces  presented  here  and  there  landscapes  of  fields 
fringed  by  park-like  woods  of  pine  and  birch,  dotted  with  small 
wooden  country  residences  and  bungalows  of  the  datscha  type, 
amongst  which  stood  in  places  more  pretentious  houses,  and,  of 
course,  here  and  there  a  palace  supplementary  to  the  Peterhof- 
Pavlovsky  series  already  noticed.  An  afternoon  would  be  well 
spent  when  one  told  the  htieher  (or,  if  one  had  economical 
habits,  the  iatvostchik)  to  drive  one  to  a  daUcha^  where  one  could 
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get  out  to  visit  a  friend,  who  would  immediately  offer  one  a 
papiros  and  its  inevitable  Russian  accompaniment,  ^  the  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates.'  The  Seymours  removed  from  the 
Legation  in  the  warm  weather  time  to  a  tolerably  ccmif <Mtable 
house  in  a  garden,  with  flowers  hardly  coming  up,  I  suppose,  to 
Count  Nesselrode's  ideas  of  horticultural  perfection.  The  cookeij 
was  as  choice  as  ever,  and  the  pouHet  chasseur  and  ckarhUe  nuK 
were  the  more  enjoyable  because,  agreeably  to  the  sensible  off- 
season foreign  rule,  you  were  not  expected  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
in  complete  dress-clothes  costume.  The  Enj^ish  commandment 
to  the  male  sex,  to  prolong  their  potations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
three-bottle  man,  never  infected  the  continentals — ^it  was  disce* 
garded  by  Sir  Hamilton  and  Lady  Seymour  in  town  and  in  the 
country :  after  the  dessert  had  bc^n  taken  round,  you  gave  your 
fair  neighbour  your  arm  and  adjourned  to  the  grass. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  Legation  house  to  the  wide  quadran- 
gular space  close  to  the  English  Quay  with  the  curved  annexe 
opposite  the  Winter  Palace,  on  which  stood  the  cordcm  of  official 
buildings  previously  described,  made  the  flat  so  kindly  lent  me  by 
the  Napiers  an  ideal  position  for  the  sightseer.  Two  minutes'  walk 
from  my  downstairs  workshop  would  bring  me  to  the  side  front  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  if,  instead  of  still  keeping  along  the  river,  I  made 
a  sharp  twist  to  the  right,  I  reached  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Isaac,  in  those  days  still  unfinished.  This  enormous  construction  is 
not  a  deteriorated  example  of  the  bulbous  MongoUan-Byzaatdne 
style  found  in  Moscow  and  elsewhere  in  the  Empire:  what  its 
French  designer  had  in  his  head  was  a  combination  of  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Pantheon.  His  work,  as  completed  by  his  successors,  is 
a  striking  assemblage  of  marble  steps  and  columns  of  red  granite 
and  basalt,  with  bronze  plinths  and  capitals,  leading  through  bronze 
doors  into  a  nave  topped  by  an  enormous  dome  decorated  with 
paintings  and  encrustations  of  malachite  and  metal.  When  Marcus 
Agrippa  built  his  Pantheon  he  was  satisfied  with  a  single  portico : 
M.  de  Monferrand's  soaring  ambition  led  him  to  plan  four  pillared 
entrances  to  his  church,  three  of  which  are  exact  replicas  of  the 
Roman  masterpiece,  while  the  gilded  roof  and  the  dome,  with  its 
fourfold  cluster  of  guardian  belfries  and  cupolas  of  glittering  metal, 
were  carried  to  heights  almost  unique  in  the  European  architectural 
record.  An  amazing  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  Ikonostasia,  or 
screen  of  sacred  figures.  All  over  Russia,  in  the  open  street,  in 
a  house  or  shop  or  place  of  entertainment,  in  the  foul  underground 
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drinkmg  den,  theie  will  be  an  Ikon,  pieaenting  a  painting  of  the 
Virgin  or  the  Holy  Child,  and  the  devotional  objeote  of  this  species 
are  not  idwajrs  fixtures.  In  the  great  cathedral  of  the  capital 
stands  an  Ikonostasis  with  pictures  of  saints  adorned  with  medal- 
lions and  enshrined  in  splendours  of  bronze,  mosaic,  malachite, 
lapis-lasuli,  and  ultramarine,  supported  by  adjuncts  of  white 
marble  and  silver  mountings,  all  lighted  by  golden  candelabra  and 
chandeliers.  The  ordinary  requirements  of  Ikon  worship  are  met 
if  the  noble  lifts  his  hat  to  the  symbol,  or  the  mujik  his  cap.  But 
before  holy  images  like  those  of  the  Isaac  Church  ladies  of 
rank  and  generals  in  full  uniform  throw  themselves  down  and 
rub  their  foreheads  on  the  pavement.  Their  pious  calisthenics 
are  not  necessarily  evoked  by  ebullitions  of  inward  spiritual  feeling. 
In  Russia  the  word  'Hermitage'  has  various  incompatible 
meanings :  it  may  signify  a  Volksgarten,  or  Cremome,  or  a  rustic 
dining  villa,  or  portions  of  the  Winter  Palace,  or  the  great 
edifice  erected  by  Nicholas  I.  for  the  Imperial  cdlections, 
in  which  last  sense  I  use  it.  In  art,  one  generation's  meat  is 
another  generation's  poison,  and  owing  to  the  changes  in  European 
pictorial  taste,  added  to  other  reasons,  the  Hermitage  has  its  gaps 
and  also  its  over-doses  of  supply.  The  '  primitives,'  for  instance, 
can  hardly  be  found  on  the  walls,  while  a  lion's  share  of  room  is 
taken  by  the  academical  *  mannerists '  and  '  eclectics,'  for  whom  we 
modems  do  not  much  care.  A  little  arithmetic  will  illustrate  the 
difference,  considerations  of  quality  excluded,  between  the  Russian 
collection  and  Trafalgar  Square.  According  to  my  figures,  the 
numerical  ratio  of  the  genuine  pictures  by  the  artists  named  in  the 
Hermitage  and  the  National  Gallery  respectively,  is  as  follows : 
Rembrandt,  41  to  17  ;  Teniers,  39  to  12 ;  Snyders,  13  to  1 ;  Rubens, 
50  to  15 ;  Vandyck,  34  to  9  ;  Murillo,  22  to  5 ;  Titian,  14  to  5. 
In  some  of  these  instances  our  inferior  position  may  be  traced 
to  our  stupid  tolerance  of  the  wholesale  exportation  of  works  of 
art,  an  abominable  custom  no  longer  permitted  in  sensible  Italy. 
Why  do  the  autocrat's  Vandycks  overshadow  ours  in  quantity 
and  quality!  Because  a  cheque  for  £40,000  from  the  Empress 
Gathiurine  induced  the  Walpole  family  to  sell  the  matchless  Hough* 
ton  collection  of  the  great  Fleming's  portraits,  one  of  which,  when 
lately  sent  to  London  for  exhibition,  was  hailed  as  a  marvel  of  its 
class.  One  day  my  comrade  Lumley — an  amateur  draughtsman 
of  unusual  skill,  and  a  useful  art  chaperon — ^took  me  up  to  that 
gem  of  ideal  conception,  Raphael's  *  St.  Qeorge  and  the  Dragon.' 
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ThiB  •xqinrite  Uttte  paael  was  pamted  hj  tiie  yoimg  Saiiti  in  kk 
Umbnan  period,  on  eommiflBion  for  the  Duea  d'Urbinoi,  wko  aont 
it  to  our  Henry  VII.  in  letiirn  for  the  Order  of  the  Oaitw.  How 
did  this  Bni^ieh  treasure  reach  the  Neva  ?  The  sad  answer  is  this. 
After  the  execution  of  CSiarles  I.,  the  Parliament,  to  whom  painting 
was  a  sin  against  Grod,  ordered  the  sale  <rf  that  keen  royal  oqd- 
noisseur's  splendid  gallery  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  an  iniquity,  by 
the  way,  not  approved  by  Cromwell.  My  comrade's  denunciation 
of  this  vile  Puritan  sin  ended,  we  approached  the  Madonna  of 
the  '  Casa  d'Alba.'  The  masterful  rendering  of  form,  light  and 
shade,  and  maternal  love  in  this  little  idyll  of  beauty  haa  made 
our  latest  Eng^h  authority  on  Raphael  call  it  a  prelude  to  the 
^  Seggida,'  and  even  place  it,  in  spite  of  its  minor  suse,  by  the  side 
of  the  commanding  *  Sistine '  Madcmna.  My  sarcastic  suggestion 
that  the  movements  of  the  sweet  children  round  the  hclj  parent 
had  probably  inspired  'Mr.'  Buskin  with  his  astounding  denun- 
ciation of  *  the  kicking  gracefulnesses  of  Raphael, '  was  enjc^ed 
by  my  conurade,  who,  breaking  into  '  strange  oaths '  levelled  at 
the  author  of  '  Modem  Pamters,'  led  me  up  to  odier  treasures 
of  the  Gallery.  The  Cook's  tourist  visiting  Dresden  will  hardly 
lode  at  Rembrandt's  renderings  of  biblical  and  bourgeois  thanes, 
but  he  stands  bewitched  before  the  canvas  on  which  the  apostle 
c^  chiaroscuro  has  drawn  himself  and  his  beautiful  wife  Saslda 
sitting  on  his  knee,  while  he  lau|^  and  holds  up  a  glass  ot  cham- 
pagne. If  this  picture  proves  that  there  were,  or  at  least  mi{^t 
have  been,  two  Rembrandts  in  the  field,  the '  Danae '  d  the  Hermit- 
age, makes  this  idea  a  certainty.  As  a  competent  critic  has 
observed,  the  voluptuous  '  Danae '  shows  that  sustained  practice 
in  this  direction  would  have  brought  Rembrandt  into  rivalry 
with  Titian  as  a  cdourist  and  painter  of  the  carnal  seductive. 
In  the  Hermitage,  no  less  a  magician  than  Paul  Vercmese  also 
appears  in  an  unfamiliar  attitude.  Turning  his  back  on  his 
usual  festive,  aristocratic  renderings  of  biblical  scenes,  with 
their  embarrM  de  rieheesea  of  the  architectural  gorgeous,  on  his 
vduptuous  women  and  costumed  grandees,  and  his  favourite 
apparatus  of  dogs,  cats,  and  monkeys,  the  ^eat  artist  here  ffvea 
a  spiritually  inspired  version  of  the  awful  solemnity  of  the 
'  Entombment..'  Titian  may  not  be  here  up  to  his  Veuoe  and 
Madrid  mark,  but  the  Gallery  can  boast  of  the  original  of  his 
*  Paul  III.,'  a  portrait  well  known  from  its  many  replicas,  exhibiting 
with  unsurpassed  vitality,  as  far  as  the  body  could  show  it»  the 
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psychological  nature  of  tliat  notable  Pontiff.  At  present,  thanks 
to  Morelli,  Giorgione  has,  to  use  Dante's  remark  on  his  friend 
Giotto,  U  ffrido,  so  that  special  interest  attaches  to  the  *  Jndith '  of 
the  Hermitage,  catalogued  with  the  name  of  that  artist.  As  St. 
Petersburg  is  a  long  way  off,  almost  every  foreigner  who  writes  of 
the  pictures  of  that  capital — conscientious  Germans,  like  Springer, 
not  excepted— is  satisfied  with  a  second-hand  guesswork  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  Morelli,  in  somewhat  arbitrary  fashion,  questions 
the  authenticity  of  the  *  Judith,'  which  figures  on  his  list  of  the 
Giorgiones  outside  Italy  with  a  note  of  interrogation.  I  wish 
some  of  our  feuilletonists,  interrupting  for  a  day  or  two  their 
drench  of  paragraphs  on  Rodin  and  Velasquez,  now  so  much  in 
fashion,  would  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  illustrious 
Italian  broke  the  ice  of  his  new  departure  in  objective  art  criticism, 
he  assumed  the  Russian  pseudonym  Ivan  Lermolieff . 

Of  sufiScient  imiversality  in  the  Museum  half  of  the  Hermitage, 
Russia  has  had  no  Elgin  or  Layard,  and  she  looked  on 
when  a  Grerman  carried  off  the  '  Gigantomachia '  of  Pergamos 
to  Berlin.  However,  in  the  Hermitage,  besides  the  unequalled 
Scythian  and  Siberian  finds,  the  remains  of  Greek,  Mediosval, 
and  Renaissance  archaeological  development  are  fully  sami^ed, 
as  well  as  the  achievements  of  humanity,  useful  and 
ornamental,  in  the  domain  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  After  a 
sarcophagus  of  a  Pharaoh  and  a  crowd  of  busts,  statues,  and 
amphoras  of  the  Attic  period,  you  encounter  a  labyrinth  of  vases, 
candelabra,  bowls,  plaques,  coins,  and  endless  other  objects  of  the 
precious  metals,  niello,  enamel,  and  amber,  the  inevitable  jasper 
and  malachite  being,  of  course,  largely  displayed.  There  is  no 
deficiency  of  china  or  embroidered  stuffs,  and  the  glyptic  treasures 
fill  many  trays.  One  longs  to  steal  the  historic  carved  sar- 
donyx worn  by  Josephine,  known  as  the  Malmaison  cameo,  and 
when  one  has  seen  fans,  rings,  and  bracelets,  usque  ad  nauseam, 
then  comes  a  huge  silver  wine  cistern  of  notable  design,  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  stamped  with  the  English  hall-mark. 

Here  let  me  say  that  the  story  of  my  comrade  Lumley's  energies 
as  an  art  collector  is  told  by  the  works  of  Vandyck,  Murillo, 
Teniers,  Greuze,  and  other  great  masters  which  hang  on  the  walls 
of  that  romantic  royal  resort,  Rufford  Abbey,  which  fell  to  him  at 
the  close  of  his  official  career,  and  also  in  the  National  GaDery, 
where,  however,  his  gift  of  fifty-nine  copies  of  pictures  of  Velasquez 
in  the  Madrid    Prado,  and   of    the  forty  Rembrandts    in  the 
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Heimitage,  being  placed  undezgroand,  is  less  known  than  the 
*  Christ  at  the  Column '  by  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Van  de  Yelde, 
Netscher,  and  other  masterpieces  presented  by  him.  The  extenave 
results  of  the  excavations  of  Civita  Lavinia  and  other  Italian  sites 
conducted  by  him  at  his  own  expense  when  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  of  his  discovery  of  the  Villa  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  well  to  the 
front  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  civic  collections  of  Leeds 
and  Nottingham. 

The  St.  Petersburg  street,  if  of  large  measurements,  like  tlie 
Nevsky  or  the  Liteiny,  is  called  a  prospekt,  if  of  secondary  rank 
uUtza.  For  some  unintelligible  reason  travellers  marvel  at  the 
Nevsky  prospekt  because  it  is  over  four  verOs,  say  three  and  a 
quarter  miles,  in  length.  But  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  calling  a  line  of  traffic  as  long  as  the  distance 
from  the  Marble  Arch  to  the  Poultry  by  half  a  dozen  names, 
Tsardom  has  given  the  central  avenue  of  the  capital  a  single  appel- 
lation. The  streets  named  are  hardly  comparable  to  their  equiva- 
lents in  the  great  cities  of  Western  Europe — they  are  jumbles 
of  the  magnificent  and  the  mean.  The  Oenercddab  end  of  the 
broad  Nevsky  is  imposing  enough,  but  the  dignity  of  the  situation 
gradually  subsides,  and,  as  the  further  extremity  is  approached,  you 
find — ^it  was  so,  at  least,  in  my  time — wooden  village  erections 
with  shanties  and  stalls,  with  here  and  there  cows  and  pigs  wander- 
ing over  the  footways.  The  parallel  drawn  by  the  distinguished 
French  historian  of  Russia,  Bambauld,  between  the  Nevsky  and 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  has  a  jocular  sound :  neither  in  archi- 
tecture nor  in  shop  window  displayB  does  the  Bussian  street  reach 
the  Parisian  standard.  St.  Petersburg  has  now  a  million  and  a 
half  of  inhabitants,  but  before  the  Crimean  War  the  population, 
if  my  memory  serves,  only  reached  a  third  of  that  figure,  so  that 
the  demand  for  luxurious  commodities  of  the  types  required  by 
the  dierUele  of  the  houses  of  Marshall  &  Snelgrove,  Redmayne, 
Howell  &  James  was  then  very  small.  Your  acquisition  of  goods 
of  the  finest  class  would  be  made  in  the  Nevsl^,  but  purchases 
were  more  interesting  if  made  in  the  Oostinntfi  Dwr  (translate 
'  quest  court '),  a  modem  edition  of  an  old  Slav  bazaar  system, 
under  which  a  separate  place  of  sale  was  allotted  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, who  were  gradually  ousted  by  natives.  The  great  market, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Nevsky,  with  its  store-houses  and  work-rooms, 
is  a  rectangular  building  with  about  two  hundred  shops  distinct, 
in  which  one  finds  dealers  of  eveiy  sort.    The  Johnsonian  ^Te 
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venienie  die,  te  deoedente '  is  no  adequate  motto  for  the  habit  of 
hourly  absorption  of  tea  special  to  the  Russian,  be  he  prince  or 
mujik.  The  taste  of  the  tchai  of  those  days  of  Western  China 
was  a  revelation  to  the  English  palate;  owing  to  increased 
price  that  incomparable  growth  has  been  laigely  dislodged  from 
popiilar  consumption  by  growths  no  better  than  the  *  Ceylon 
sittings'  and  similar  blends  which  have  expelled  the  historic 
Bohea  of  Pope  from  our  own  family  use.  In  the  bazaar  would 
be  found  piles  of  the  Slav  table-kettle,  the  samovar,  with  its  long 
internal  tube  for  ignited  charcoal,  a  regenerative  furnace  by 
the  side  of  which  our  Georgian  tea-urn  was  a  mere  caloric  sham. 
Vast  were  the  heaps  of  the  little  apparatus  for  poisoning  the  system 
with  the  vapour  of  the  nerve-deadening  alkaloid  of  which,  as 
Calverley  put  it,  ^  one,  or  two,  at  most,  drops  make  a  cat  a  ghost ' — 
I  mean  nicotine.  The  Russian  always  had  a  cigarette  between  his 
lips :  the  calibration  of  the  Northern  cigarette  and  its  Egyptian  rival 
must  be  left  to  smokers  with  palates  more  educated  than  mine. 

Russian  fashions  in  the  peltry  branch  of  clothing  were  governed 
by  rules  as  potent  as  the  ukases  of  the  Autocrat.  The  gentle- 
man's outside  winter  wear  must  needs  be  a  cloth  cloak,  reaching 
from  hat  to  heels,  lined  with  the  fur  of  the  Canadian  racoon, 
dressed  not  by  the  raw  processes  of  London  or  Leipsic,  but  by 
the  scientific  artifices  of  ^little  mother  Moscow.'  The  starting 
price  asked  for  an  ideal  pelt  of  the  Procyon  lotor  might  be  from 
301.  to  50{.,  but  by  stubborn  repetition  of  tiie  essential  otchen  doroge 
(very  dear),  one  might  obtain  a  rebate  of  15  or  20  per  cent.  For 
walking,  the  foreigner,  at  least,  would  require  a  coat  with  beaver 
fur  lining  and  a  collar  of  sea-otter.  The  last  named  skin,  if  my 
information  is  correct,  has  since  displaced  the  British  Small  Bear 
from  the  schuba,  a  revolution  which  has  brought  down  the  cost 
of  that  gabardine  to,  say,  17Z.  For  the  lady  of  quality,  the  code 
of  peltry  ordained  the  hides  caUed  ^blue,'  i.e.  summer  fox,  for 
which  the  charge  might  be  252.,  unless  she  preferred  a  mulct  of 
3001.  for  an  investment  in  real  Siberian  sable.  As  to  the  bourgeois 
and  his  likes,  they  would  be  cloaked  in  the  low-priced  winter  skins 
of  the  said  vulpine  beast ;  while  the  mujik^  winter  or  summer,  wore 
an  ugly,  dirty,  smelly,  sheepskin  coat,  j 

(7b  he  conoluded.) 
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Whbn  Autnum's  miity  brail  is  dimwn 
In  oobwdiM  on  VbB  eodden  lawn^ 
When  strewn  about  tbe  garden  ways 
Lies  the  lost  poiiq>  of  smnmer  dajB, 
l%e  gardener  sednloosly  sweqis 
The  withered  leaves  in  3^11ow  heaps. 
And  plies  his  broom  on  bed  and  border 
To  bring  untidiness  to  oider. 

Yet,  whfle  he  sweeps,  the  restiees  breese, 
That  whiq)ere  mischief  to  the  trees. 
Filling  the  drear  October  sky 
With  doads  of  dead  leaves  wanderiag  by, 
Strews  them  afresh  upon  the  soil. 
As  if  in  mookeiy  of  his  toil. 

Thinking  it  foolishness  to  made 
Tbe  obvioos  fisulure  of  his  task. 
To  him  as  one  who  warred  wiiii  fiitte, 
I  deemed  it  well  to  demonstrate 
How  when  his  broom  and  he  were  gone 
The  russet  windfall  still  went  on. 

He  heard  me,  as  he  sw^t  tbe  walk. 
And  leaned  npon  his  broom  to  talk ; 
While  with  an  uncomplaining  glance. 
He  watched  the  dead  leaves  whirl  and  dance ; 
Then  answered,  ere  he  bent  once  more 
To  sweeping,  *  It  were  wuss  afore.' 
He  paused  again.     *  Beside,'  said  he, 
*  Fm  one  as  canna  let  things  be. 
'  It  ain't  much  use,  this  time  o'  year, 
'  Still  you  can  tell  a  broom's  bin  'ere.' 
He  gave  his  head  a  thoughtful  jerk. 
And  placidly  resumed  his  work. 

Marking  his  ineffectual  zest, 
I  tried  his  moral  to  digest. 
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The  world  is  full,  it  seems  to  me, 

Of  those  who  cannot  let  things  be. 

And  human  effort  still  achieves 

Tasks  like  the  sweeping  of  the  leaves. 

In  every  corner  of  the  land 

Gather  the  sweepers,  broom  in  hand, 

And  still  disorder  mars  the  scene 

Where  th^  and  their  Reforms  have  been  ; 

And  still,  the  while  they  travail  sore, 

life  looks  less  tidy  than  before. 

So  be  it ;  but,  although  the  staff 
Of  critics — ^who  do  nothing — ^laugh, 
Yet  has  the  littered  landscape  room 
EVn  for  the  sweeper  and  his  broom ; 
And  it  may  be,  one  autumn  day, 
When  effort  falters  by  the  way, 
In  hours  when  all  applause  is  dumb, 
That  the  reward  of  toil  shall  come. 

For  to  the  garden  shall  draw  nigh 
A  more  observant  passer-by. 
Who,  even  if  the  sight  prevents 
A  prouder  flow  of  compliments. 
Will  yet  acknowledge,  never  fear. 
That— 9om6  <m6  with  a  broom  was  hmrt, 

Alfred  Cochrak^ 
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Thb  station-master  tooclied  his  oap  zespeotfolfy  to  Mr.  Hezfoid, 
whose  dogoart  drove  up  swifUy  just  in  time  to  catch  the  eariy 
express  for  London.  Mr.  Hezf ord,  the  squire  of  the  parish,  wsi 
a  gentleman  to  whom  respect  was  due,  both  on  acoonnt  of  ths 
integrity  and  benevolence  with  which  he  had  always  discharged 
the  duties  appertaining  to  his  station  in  life  and  by  reason  of  hii 
cheerful  fortitude  in  the  face  of  tolerably  notorious  domestic  triah. 
^  Aspare,  clean-shaven  man,  carrying  his  head  erect  and  Us  fifty-three 
•  years  as  lightiy  as  such  a  burden  can  be  carried  by  anybody.  If 
^  \  looked  a  trifle  careworn  and  if  the  lines  about  his  moutii  and 
uostrils  were  deeply  cut,  there  were  good  reasons  for  that.  Thirty 
patient  years  out  of  three  and  fifty  spent  with  a  shrew,  whose 
habits  of  intemperance  have  estranged  even  the  most  charitable 
of  her  neighbours,  must  needs  leave  some  mark. 

^  I  can't  tell  by  what  train  I  shall  return,  James,'  Mr.  Hezford 
said  to  his  groom.  *  I  shall  try  to  bring  Sir  Anthony  Savile  down 
this  afternoon  to  see  your  mistress,  and  I  may  want  the  brougham 
to  meet  us ;  but  not  unless  I  telegraph.  All  must  depend  upon 
Sir  Anthony's  engagements.  Very  likely  we  shall  take  a  fly  from 
the  station.' 

Then  he  stepped  into  the  vacant  compartment  of  which  the 
station-master  was  holding  the  door  open  for  him,  and  was  whirled 
away. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone  he  took  off  his  hat,  threw  it  on  to  the 
opposite  seat  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  wearily.  He 
had  not  slept  through  the  previous  night,  yet  he  was  not  conscious 
of  fatigue,  was  not,  in  truth,  as  conscious  of  anything  as  he  was 
trying  to  be.  His  knitted  brow  and  fixed  gaze  gave  the  impreasioQ 
of  one  whose  faculties  are  in  temporary  abeyance  and  who  has 
difficulty  in  realising  his  actual  situation.  During  the  three  houis' 
journey  to  Euston  he  scarcely  stirred,  did  not  smoke,  did  not  buy 
a  newspaper,  never  turned  his  head  to  glance  at  the  hurrying 
passengers  on  the  various  platforms  at  which  the  train  drew  up 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Only  from  time  to  time  his  Ups  twitched^ 
and  once  or  twice  he  drew  a  long,  irregular  breath.    He  might 
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very  well  have  looked  like  that  if  he  had  been  about  to  consult 
Sir  Anthony  Savile  upon  a  question  afiecting  his  own  life  or  death ; 
but  aa  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  no  intention  of  visiting  that  cele* 
brated  physician  at  all,  nor  indeed  could  all  the  physicians  in 
London  have  prescribed  any  effectual  remedy  for  Mrs.  Hexford. 

On  reaching  his  destination,  he  called  a  hansom  and  had  himself 
driven  to  the  office  of  a  Tourist  Agency  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  and 
the  hansom  were  detained  a  long  time,  owing  to  difficulties  in 
complying  with  the  request  which  he  addressed  to  the  clerk.  But 
at  length,  as  the  result  of  many  telephonic  communications,  a  slip 
of  paper  was  delivered  to  him  in  return  for  several  bank-notes, 
and  he  was  about  to  leave  the  place  when  he  was  accosted  by  a 
rosy,  rotund  personage  who  caught  him  by  the  elbow,  calling  out 
cheerily :  ^ 

*  Hullo,  Hexford !  didn't  know  you  were  in  town.    What  are 
you  doing  here  ?    Not  purchasing  tickets  for  a  confounded  pleasure-  , 
trip  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  I  suppose,  as  Tve  got  to  do,  worse 
luck!' 

This  was  Mr.  Denby,  a  country  neighbour  whom  Mr.  Hexford 
would  just  as  soon  not  have  met ;  but  he  accepted  the  encounter,  as 
he  accepted  most  things,  without  visible  annoyance. 

*  No,'  he  answered,  smiling  faintly ;  *  it  is  a  good  many  years 
since  I  last  took  a  pleasure-trip.' 

The  other,  conscious  of  having  said  an  idiotic  thing,  made  it 
worse  by  apologising.  ^  Of  course^-of  course !  I  beg  your  pardon. 
What  an  ass  I  am ! '  Then,  after  a  momentary  pause,  '  How  is-- 
er— how  are  matters  with  you  at  home  1 ' 

'  Thank  you,  there  is  no  change,'  Mr.  Hexford  replied.  '  I  have 
come  up'  to  see  ^  Anthony  Savile ;  she  had  a  fancy  for  taking 
his  opinion  on  her  case.  Personally,  I  have  complete  confidence  in 
Hunter.' 

He  escaped  to  his  hansom,  was  taken  to  several  shops,  includ-* 
ing  a  trunkmaker's,  where  he  made  sundry  purchases,  for  which  he 
promised  to  call  later  in  the  day,  and  was  finally  conducted  to  a 
small  house  in  a  by-street  of  Bayswater.  Here  he  dismissed  the 
cab  and  asked  for  Miss  Braund. 

*  Miss  Braund  has  gone  out,  sir,'  the  maid  who  opened  the  door 
for  him  said.    *  Miss  Constance  is  at  home ;  but  I  don't  know ' 

Hexford  brushed  past  the  girl,  without  further  parley,  marched 
upstairs  and  entered  a  drawing-room  of  such  limited  dimensions 
that  it  seemed  to  be  almost  filled  by  the  grand  piano  at  which  a 
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golden-liabed  young  lady  was  seated,  liis<%  ptaofeiBiig  mpig 
exeroues.  At  sight  oi  hiin,  she  spiang  to  her  feet  and  erAimfid, 
in  lepioachfnl  accents,  ^'  Oh,  John !  " 

*  I  was  told  that  your  aunt  had  gone  out/  Mr.  Hexfofd  raplifid 
briefly,  llien  he  advanced  a  step,  took  her  by  both  haadi  aad 
said,  *  Connie,  I  have  come  for  you.    My  wife  is  dead.' 

'  Oh,  John ! '  she  ejaculated  agun ;  but  this  time  her  voioe  bid 
quite  another  intonation.  ^  Then,'  she  presently  resimied— '  thn 
we  can  be  married ! ' 

'  Tes,'  Mr.  Hexf  ord  answered,  with  a  curious  absence  of  emotion, 
though  the  light  of  suppressed  joy  was  in  his  eyes ;  ^  yes,  but  not 
at  once.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  not  at  once ! '  the  giri  assented,  looking  sliglitlf 
^hocked. 

She  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  with  an  innoo^t,  childish  sort  d 
face  and  great  blue  eyes,  which  now  slowly  filled  with  tetiB- 
evoked,  perhaps,  by  excitement  or  happiness,  certainly  D0t  bf 
sorrow  at  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Hexford,  which  no  homan  beii( 
could  honestly  regret,  and  least  of  all  Miss  Copstance  Braond. 

'  When— when  was  it  ? '  die  asked,  after  a  short  interval  A 
silence. 

The  widower  did  not  reply  immediately ;  he  seemed  to  be 
concentrating  his  thoughts  with  an  effort  upon  some  o&ia  sobjeci 
Not  until  the  question  had  been  repeated  did  he  answer : 

'  My  wife's  death  ?    It  was  last  night.    I— I '    He  Ma 

off,  then  resumed,  with  a  touch  of  imperative  sternness : '  Cooiuii 
I  want  you  to  listen  to  me.  I  want  you  to  keep  your  hesd  ui 
summon  up  all  your  courage,  because  we  have  not  mudi  time  to 
waste.  You  must  come  away  with  me  now,  before  your  iut 
returns.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  tib 
a  few  things  with  you  or  not.  Better  not,  perhaps ;  better  bay 
what  ]rou  will  require  for  the  vojrage- 


^  The  voyage ! '  faltered  Miss  Braund,  with  round  eyes  of  t 
ment. 

*  Tes,  and  pack  them  at  the  railway  hotel,  where  we  will  disc 
before  starting  for  Liverpool.  I  have  ordered  trunks.  We  shall 
go  to  Liverpool  to-night  and  sail  to-morrow  for  New  York.  Ooi 
passages  are  taken  in  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardsoo.  is 
soon  as  we  reach  America  we  will  be  married.  I  don't  antic^ste 
any  difficulty  about  that.' 

He  really  did  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  any  in  obtaiiuBg 
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MiflB  Constance  Brannd's  oonsent  to  ibis  startling  progianune; 
still  he  was  doubtless  prepared  for  her  astonishment,  which  found 
expression  in  a  cry  of : 

^  John ! — have  you  gone  mad  i  * 

^  No/  he  answered,  '  I  am  as  sane  as  possible.  Only  I  can't 
let  myself  go ;  I  can't  say  all  that  I  should  like  to  say,  and  shall  be 
able  to  say  later.  What  presses  just  now  is  that  you  should  accept 
the  necessity  of  doing  as  I  tell  you.' 

^Of  running  away  with  you  to  America  under  an  assumed 
name  ?    Tou  can't  be  serious  1 ' 

^  I  am  serious.    It  is  necessary.' 

*  But  why  ? — ^why  ? '  gasped  the  girL 

^  Because  I  killed  my  wife,'  he  answered  curtly. 

She  wrenched  her  hands  out  of  his  and  fell  back  upon  the 
music-stool,  from  which  she  had  risen  on  his  entrance. 

^  Oh,  you  didn't ! '  she  wailed.    ^  Tou  didn't  do  that,  John ! ' 

^  I  killed  her.  I  have  often  thought  that  might  be  the  end  of 
it,  though  I  didn't  foresee  how  irresistibly  I  should  be  tempted. 
She  was  drinking  herself  to  death  fast,  as  you  know.  Everybody 
knew  it,  including,  of  course,  the  doctor,  who  nevertheless  went 
on  treating  her  for  the  imaginary  maladies  of  which  she  alwajrs 
compl^ned.  Latterly  she  has  suffered,  or  seemed  to  suffer — 
Gk>d  knows  whether  she  really  did  or  not — tortures  from  sciatica, 
and  he  ordered  subcutaneous  injections  of  mor^Aia,  which  I  gave 
her  when  the  pain  came  on.  Well,  this  apparency  quenched  her 
craving  for  alcohol,  and  the  other  day  Hunter  told  me  he  believed 
he  could  make  a  complete  cure  of  the  case.  He  said  she  had  no 
organic  disease ;  he  did  not  see  why  she  should  not  live  to  reach 
old  age.  But  she  must  not  acquire  the  morphia  habit,  otherwise 
we  diould  only  have  leapt  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.' 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  and  his  hearer  panted,  ^  Well  ?  ' 

*  Well,  as  you  may  imagine,  I  was  in  despair.  The  awful  curse 
that  she  has  been  to  me  all  these  years ! — ^and  then  to  have  the 
hope  of  release  taken  from  me  like  that ! — and  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness with  you,  too,  Connie !  But  I  mustn't  let  myself  go.  What 
happened  last  night  was  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later,  I  think ; 
flesh  and  blood  couldn't  have  held  out  against  the  easiness  of  it ! 
I  was  just  going  to  bed  when  she  rushed  in  to  say  that  she  was  in 
agonies  of  pain  and  must  have  the  morphia.  At  first  I  refused. 
Then  she  flew  into  one  of  her  mad  rages,  swearing  and  callii^  me 
every  foul  name  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to,  finally  fighting  with 
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me,  biting  and  aoiatoliing— not  for  the  fint  time.  So  at  last  I 
got  out  the  bottle,  which  I  kept  tmder  lock  and  key  bj  Hontei's 
ordeiB,  and  said  she  ahoold  have  what  ahe  wanted.  Hnnter  bad 
authorised  me,  in  dase  of  absolute  necessity,  to  administer  an 
injection  of  five  drops.  Ten  drops,  he  told  me  onoe,  would  be 
a  poison  dose.  I  gave  her  fifteen.  Now  listen.  Nothing  is  likely 
to  have  been  discovered  before  the  middle  of  the  day  at  earliest) 
because  I  left  orders  with  her  maid  that  she  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed until  she  rang.  Even  then  the  cause  of  death  will  not  be 
known,  and  as  the  servants  think  that  I  shall  be  retoming  to-night 
with  a  London  doctor,  it  may  not  occur  to  them  to  send  for  Hunter. 
No  doubt  when  Hunter  comes  he  will  have  suspicions,  though 
scarcely  of  a  nature  to  be  stated  then  and  there.  At  the  worst, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  warrant  should  be  issued  for  my  arrest  before 
to-morrow,  and  by  to-morrow  we  shall  be  out  on  the  Atlantic, 
you  and  I.    Do  you  understand,  Goimie  ?  ' 

Miss  Constance  Braund,  with  her  hands  pressed  against  her 
temples  and  acute  distress  depicted  upon  her  puckered  featores, 
might  be  pardoned  for  not  immediately  understanding  a  stat^nent 
at  once  so  explicit  and  so  inexplicable. 

VWhat  can  you  mean,  John  1  *  she  cried.  *  That  you  are  going 
to  own  yourself  guilty  by  ruiming  away  !  That  you  are  going 
to  give  up  your  estate  and  your  money  and — ^and  everything? 
That  you  want  me  to  fly  with  you  to  America  before  we  are  even 
married  ?    Oh,  but  you  canH  mean  anything  so  crazy ! ' 

It  did  not  escape  his  notice  that  she  expressed  no  horror  at  the 
crime  which  he  had  committed,  and  this  somehow  gave  him  a  pre* 
monitory  chill;  although,  if  she  had  reproached  him,  he  might 
have  been  disappointed  in  her. 

*  There  is  no  alternative,'  he  answered  quietly ;  '  detection  is 
quite  inevitable.  As  for  the  property,  let  it  go !  What  do  I  care 
for  anything  on  earth  but  you?  I  have  about  two  thousand 
pounds*  worth  of  bank-notes  in  my  pocket  which  I  have  been 
accumulating  for  some  time  past — ^I  suppose  I  must  have  known 
why,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did.  With  that  small  capital  we 
can  begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  coimtiy.  I  am  still  strong  and 
capable ;  I  shall  find  work  to  do.  Tou,  too,  can  earn  money  with 
your  voice,  if  need  be.* 

An  unmirthful  and  rather  harsh  laugh  interrupted  him. 

*  You  are  crazy,  John ! — ^you  are  quite  certainly  crazy ! '  he 
was  told.    *  Do  you  know  that  you  are  behaving  like  a  coward  f~ 
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youy  whom  I  always  thouglit  so  brave  I  Bat  fortunately  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  act  as  any  man  in  his  senses  would.  Of  couise 
yon  must  letum  home  and  face  whatever  may  have  to  be  faced. 
How  can  it  be  proved  that  you  gave  your  wife  a  poison  dose 
deliberately  ?— or  even  that  you  gave  her  one  at  all  ?  Tou  say 
she  struggled  with  you.  Why  should  she  not  have  seized  the 
bottle  out  of  your  hwds  and  poisoned  herself  ?  ' 

Mr.  Hexford  shook  his  head.  'Impossible!  Hunter,  who 
knows  very  well  that  she  was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  commit 
suicide,  will  know  also,  from  the  position  of  the  needle-mark,  that 
the  poison  could  not  have  been  self-administered.  Besides,  I 
could  not  explain  my  journey  to  London.  A  neighbour  of  mine 
happened  to  meet  me  and  spoke  with  me  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the 
office  where  I  took  our  tickets  for  New  York  a  while  ago.  His 
evidence  and  that  of  the  clerk,  who  would  at  once  identify  me  as 
the  person  to  whom  he  sold  passages  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson, 
would  be  fatal  with  any  jury.  No,  Connie,  believe  me,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  my  plan.  I  am  asking  a  good  deal  of 
you,  I  know,  but * 

The  girl  laughed  harshly  again.  'Tou  are  indeed!  I  don't 
make  much  by  my  profession,  it's  true ;  but  I  make  enough  to  buy 
bread  and  butter,  and  I've  always  kept  myself  respectable,  as 
you  know,  if  anybody  does.  And  now  you  ask  me  to  sacrifice  my 
professional  engagements,  and  my  chanMster  into  the  bargain,  for 
the  sake  of  a  man  who  owns  himself  a  murderer,  who  has  made 
himself  a  pauper,  and  who  is  liable  at  any  moment  tb  be  caught 
and  executed !    Oh,  the  selfishness  of  it !  * 

'  I  appear  selfish,'  Mr.  Hexford  acknowledged,  his  voice  shaking 
a  little ;  "  perhaps  I  am.    Still,  if  you  love  me,  Connie * 

'Have  I  ever  told  you  that  I  loved  you  ?  '  she  asked  sharply. 

She  had  told  him  so  a  great  many  times,  but  perhaps  she  forgot 
that  circumstance  in  her  natural  indignation. 

'I  have  allowed  you  to  love  me,'  she  resumed ;  'that  is  a  very 
different  thing.  I  daresay  I  ought  not  to  have  allowed  you ;  but 
you  pressed  me  so  hard,  and  I  believed  what  you  always  said — 
I  beUeved  that  you  were  sure  to  be  free  soon.  Of  course  I  never 
dreamt  of  your  freeing  yourself  in  the  way  that  you  have  done ; 
of  course  I  had  no  idea  that  what  you  had  to  offer  me  was  what 
you  are  offering  now ! ' 

*No— no;  nor  had  I.  Tet,  if  you  love  me,'  he  senselessly 
persisted. 
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*Lov6  joai*  the  girl  almoBt  floreamed,  provoked  beyond 
endurance ;  ^  do  70a  really  suppose  that  it  is  possible  at  my  age 
to  love  an  old  man  like  you  ?  An  old  man»'  she  repeated  vindio- 
tively,  observing  that  he  winced—*  an  old,  grey-haired  man !  Do 
you  want  to  know  the  truth  ?  The  truth  is  that  I  would  have 
married  you  because  I  am  a  poor  concert-sing^,  and  because 
I  should  have  loved  to  be  rich  anld  the  wife  of  a  Deputy  lieutenant 
Plenty  of  women  who  are  much  better  off  than  I  am  would  have 
married  you  for  the  same  reason.  But  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
single  woman  in  England  or  anywhere  else  who  would  ruin  henelf 
for  your  sake.  Even  as  it  is,  you  may  have  ruined  me  against  my 
will ;  for  something  very  like  ruin  will  come  upon  me  if  it  is  dis- 
covered that  you  have  been  here  to-day.' 

He  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow.  *  Don't  say  any 
more,  Connie,'  he  whispered  hoarsely ;  *  you  have  said  more  than 
enough !    Nobody  shall  ever  hear  what  you  are  afraid  of.' 

'  How  can  you  tell  that  ?  '  she  returned.  '  The  servant  has 
seen  you ;  Aunt  Susan  may  come  in  and  see  you  if  you  stay  any 
longer.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  ever  to  have  anything  to  do  widi 
you! ' 

Staring  at  her  vacantly,  yet  with  a  vivid  appreciation  of  in- 
contestable facts  to  which  he  had  hitherto  contrived  to  dose  his 
eyes,  he  could  but  rejoin,  *  Not  such  a  fool  as  I  have  been ! ' 

From  the  very  first  day  when,  reluctantly  consenting  to  attend 
a  concert  in  the  neighbouring  county  town,  he  had  felt  strangely 
drawn  towards  this  fair-haired  vocaJist,  and  had  easily  obtained 
an  introduction  to  her  in  his  character  of  a  local  patron  of  musio, 
up  to  this  moment  of  cruel  enlightenment  he  had  in  truth  been 
one  of  those  fools  whose  sole  excuse  is  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  illusions  against  which  no  wise  man  will  dare  to  boast  iha,t  he 
is  proof.  His  pursuit  of  the  acquaintance  thus  formed,  his  rapid 
subjugation  and  infatuation,  had  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  been 
due  to  any  initial  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  charming  child 
(it  was  as  a  charming  chfld  that  he  began  by  mentally  ohatao- 
terising  her)  who  was  destined  to  furnish  him  with  the  one  ove^ 
powering  passion  of  his  dull,  grey  life.  In  the  end  she  had,  as  she 
quite  truly  declared,  allowed  him  to  love  her^— under  all  reserves- 
had  received,  not  without  protest,  occasional  visits  from  him 
when  he  had  been  able  to  run  up  to  London ;  had  met  him  in 
Kensington  Gardens  and  elsewhere;  and  had  smiled,  naturally 
enough,  upon  the  prospect  of  becoming  his  lawfully  wedded  wife, 
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which,  with  itei  contmgent  advantages,  conld  not  &il  to  smile  at 
her.  Her  vanity  had  been  flattered,  her  cupidity  had  been  aroused 
— ^and  no  wonder !  But  of  course  she  had  never  loved  him ;  of 
course  she  had  never  been  blind  to  the  &ct  which  he  had  so 
fatuously  forgotten,  that  his  youth  dated  from  a  period  prior  to 
her  infancy.  All  this  was  now  as  clear  to  him  as  daylight.  Clear 
also  was  it  to  him,  in  this  sudden  revelation  of  things  as  they  were, 
that  Miss  Constance  Braund  was  not  in  the  least  what  he  had  im- 
agined her  to  be,  but  simply  a  very  ordinary,  commonplace,  possibly 
even  rather  vulgar,  young  woman.  Yet  he  did  not  and  could  not 
cease  to  worship  a  non-existent  being.  Hope,  indeed,  was  dead 
and  the  Connie  of  his  fancy  had  never  lived ;  but  something  sur- 
vived which  must  survive,  he  felt,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  draw 
breath.  To  be  sure,  that  was  not  likely  to  imply  a  very  obstinate 
or  protracted  vitality.  It  was  at  this  point  in  his  swift  reflections 
that  his  lips  twisted  themselves  into  a  smile  which  had  the  effect 
of  completing  his  companion's  exasperation. 

'  Does  this  strike  you  as  a  laughing  matter  ?  '  she  cried.  *  I 
don't  think  you  wiU  find  it  so,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  if  I  am 
dragged  into  it.  Don't  you  see  that  the  least — ^the  very  least — 
you  can  do  is  to  leave  me  this  instant  ? ' 

She  laid  her  small,  white  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  pushed 
him  towards  the  door,  gasping  out,  *  Go ! — go ! ' 

'  Where  do  you  think  I  shall  go,  Connie  ?  '  he  asked,  with  that 
forlorn  smile  still  hovering  about  his  mouth. 

*  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,'  she  returned.    *  Only  go ! ' 

So,  as  she  disclaimed  all  curiosity  upon  the  subject  of  his 
destination,  he  silently  obeyed  her  and  was  presently  walking, 
with  bent  head,  in  the  direction  of  Euston  station.  For  he  was 
going  home,  going  to  give  himself  up,  going  to  the  ordeal  and  the 
shameful  death  which  he  had  earned.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done,  since  there  was  assuredly  nothing  left  to  live  for.  Connie 
apparently  had  not  understood  that,  although  he  could  forgive 
himself  for  having  killed  his  wife,  it  would  have  been  clean  beyond 
him  to  tell  lies  concerning  the  manner  of  her  death  and  pay  no  sort 
of  penalty  for  his  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws.  Whatever 
such  a  code  of  morality  may  have  been  worth,  it  forbade  him  to 
evade  justice  for  the  mere  sake  of  saving  his  own  neck.  He  per- 
.  oeived  now,  and  was  amazed  at  himself  for  not  having  perceived 
before,  how  slender  must  have  been  his  chance  of  escape  in  any 
event.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  lost  in  these  days ;  it  is  praoti* 
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cally  impossible  under  such  conditions  as  he  lutd  selected.  New 
York,  among  other  places,  would  donbtless  have  been  warned 
to  look  out  for  him ;  his  thin  disguise  would  have  served  only  as  a 
means  of  identification ;  nothing  short  of  a  mirade  could  have 
saved  him  and  the  partner  of  his  flight  from  ignominious  discovery. 
Not  without  reason,  after  all,  had  Connie  pronounced  him  ciaqr 
and  denounced  his  blind  selfishness. 

Although  he  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  his  train,  it  did  not^ 
somehow,  seem  long,  while  the  return  journey,  which  occiq>ied 
upwards  of  three  hours,  slipped  away  with  curious  celerity.  Perbapg 
no  man,  however  miserable  or  desperate,  can  be  in  haste  to  reach 
the  gallows.  Mr.  Hezford,  who  was  miserable  and  desperate 
enough  to  study  himself  from  a  detached  standpoint,  foond  tiiat 
he  did  not  fear  death,  but  that  he  did  dread  more  than  a  little  tiie 
disgrace  and  the  hideous  accessories  of  disgrace  which  awaited 
him.  Connie,  he  remembered,  had  called  him  a  coward.  He  wu 
not  that ;  possibly,  if  he  had  been,  he  would  have  opened  the 
carriage  door  while  the  train  was  travelling  at  full  speed,  thrown 
himself  out,  and  so  made  an  end,  instead  of  accepting  what  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept.  Nevertheless  something  akin 
to  terror  had  him  in  grip.  He  had  always  held  his  head  somewhat 
high,  had  always  possessed  and  valued  the  good  opinion  of  his 
fellow  men,  had  always  done — or  at  all  events  seemed  to  do— hia 
duty  under  circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty.  And  now  to 
finish  in  this  utterly  ignoble  way ! 

Was  he  ashamed  of  having  murdered  Arabella  t — atrociooa, 
abominable  Arabella,  who  had  made  his  lite  a  long  martyidom. 
Well,  at  least  he  was  ashamed  of  having  done  so,  not  because  she 
was  atrocious  and  abominable,  but  because  in  his  old  age  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  another  woman,  to  whom  (by  the  way)  he 
must  have  appeared  frankly  ridiculous  throughout  their  amatoiy 
passages. 

His  old  age  1  Tes,  at  fifty-three  a  man  is  certainly  old.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  to  think  so  before ;  but  he  zecogmsed 
now  that  it  is  so.  Perhaps  he  had  grown  old  all  of  a  sudden. 
He  looked  down  at  his  hands,  which  were  wrinkled  and  had  en- 
larged knuckles ;  the  railway  carriage  was  provided  with  a  slip 
of  mirror,  and  when  he  rose  to  contemplate  his  haggard  reflection 
in  it,  he  fancied  that  his  step  had  the  dragging  hesitation  of  senOify. 
His  feet  felt  numb  and  heavy ;  he  dropped  back  into  hb  seat  with 
a  sense  of  being  no  longer  able  to  control  his  movements.    And 
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he  had  aotoally  imagined  that  a  girl  like  Connie  ccmld  be  enamoured 
of  the  wzeok  that  he  was !  WeU,  at  any  rate,  he  hoped— and  at 
this  thought  a  wiy  smile  overspread  his  face  once  more— he  would 
be  able  to  mount  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  without  assistance. 

It  was  evening  when  he  reached  his  journey's  end  and  hailed 
one  of  the  flys  which  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  London 
train.  Almost  he  expected  the  driver  to  ask  him  whether  he  had 
heard  what  had  happened  up  at  the  Hall ;  ahnost  he  was  taken 
aback  by  the  obsequious  greeting  which  was  probably  the  last  of 
that  nature  that  he  would  ever  receive.  But  he  soon  remembered 
that  the  news  of  Us  wife's  death  had  scarcely  had  time  yet  to 
become  public  property,  and  that,  even  if  it  had  been  announced. 
Dr.  Hunter  must  be  the  sole  living  being  to  suspect  him  of  having 
been  its  cause.  Hunter,  a  cautious  little  man,  would  in  any  case 
hold  his  tongue  provisionally ;  but  it  might  very  well  be  that  no 
summons  had  been  despatched  to  a  medical  practitioner  whose 
acknowledged  ability  fell  short  of  power  to  raise  the  dead.  He 
was  not  sure  whether  he  wished  or  not  that  the  servants  had 
neglected  an  obvious  duty  until  he  came  within  sight  of  his  own 
door  and  espied  the  doctor's  brougham  standing  in  front  of  it. 
Then  he  knew  that  the  imminence  of  his  doom  was  a  relief  to  him. 
It  was  a  question  of  minutes  now,  and  the  sooner  he  pronounced 
sentence  upon  himself  the  better. 

Dapper,  keen-&ced  Dr.  Hunter,  who  was  leaving  the  house  at 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Hexf  ord  entered  it,  looked,  the  latter  thought^ 
singularly  calm,  singularly  friendly  and  sympathising.  Gould  he 
abeady  be  maldng  excuses  in  his  heart  for  a  deed  which  it  is  not 
permitted  to  excuse  in  words  ?    All  he  said  was : 

*  So  you  haven't  brought  Savile  down  with  you  ?  ' 

*  No,'  replied  Mr.  Hexford  slowly,  ^  I  haven't  brought  Savile. 
It  would  have  been  useless,  as  you  are  aware.' 

'Oh,  absolutely.  May  I  speak  to  you  in  the  library  for  a 
mmute?' 

*  I  was  about  to  suggest  that,'  the  other  answered,  leading  the 
way  into  the  spacious  room  which  had  for  so  many  years  been 
his  haven  of  refuge  during  domestic  storms. 

From  the  storm  which  must  now  break  over  his  head  no  haven 
could  shelter  him,  nor  did  he  desire  any.  His  one  wish  was  to 
dispense  with  preliminaries. 

'  Tou  will  have  guessed  what  happened  last  night,'  he  began. 

The  doctor  nodded.    *  Tes,  I  suppose  I  can  guess.    Mis.  Hex- 
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ford  umiBted  upon  baving  the  morpllia,  and  yon  could  not  \M 
ont  against  her.  I  foresaw  that.  And  naturally  I  was  aifaie'-- 
he  hesitated  a  little — *  of  the — er — ^temptation  to  whidi  you  would 
be  exposed.' 

*  You  f  oiesaw  that  also  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Hexf oid,  staring. 

*  Why,  yes ;  how  could  I  help  foreseeing  it  t ' 

^  Tety  with  that  knowledge,  you  left  me  in  control  of  a  poisonoDi 
drug  I  You  make  admissions,  Hunter,  which  I  should  not  adm 
you  to  make  before  a  judge  and  jury.' 

^  Oh,  come,  Mr.  Hezf ord,  we  need  not  magnify  what  wbb  it 
worst  a  very  pardonable  act  of  weakness  on  your  part  into  a  tragedj. 
One,  too,  ^ch,  as  it  happens,  has  had  entirely  satisfactory  renllB. 
When  I  saw  Mrs.  Hezford  just  now  I  found  her  easier  and  in  better 
spirits  than  for  weeks  past.  She  had  had  an  excellent  n^bfs 
rest,  she  told  me,  and  * 

He  stopped  short,  startled  by  the  grey  change  which  had  eome 
over  the  face  of  his  interlocutor,  who  sank  back  into  a  cbair, 
gasping  for  breath.  But  Mr.  Hexford,  recovering  himself  widi 
an  effort,  waved  the  doctcff  away. 

'It's  all  right— only  a  little  giddiness.  I  have  had  notUng 
to  eat  since  breakfast.    You  were  saying ' 

'  I  was  going  to  say  that  she  had  been  given  a  strong  dose, 
or  what  she  believed  to  be  a  strong  dose ' 

'  Fifteen  drops,'  interjected  Mr.  Hexford  somewhat  thiddy. 

For  an  instant  Dr.  Hunter's  countenance  fell,  and  there  vis 
a  brief  but  pregnant  pause.  However,  he  ignored  the  intet- 
polation  and  resumed : 

'  The  consequences  of  which  were  very  much  what  I  had  ven* 
tured  to  anticipate  that  they  would  be.  I  had  better  make  a 
dean  breast  of  it,  I  see.  The  solution  of  morphia  which  I  left  widi 
you  was  far  weaker  than  I  represented  it  as  being,  and  if  you  hi 
given  her  four  or  five  times  the  authorised  quantity,  no  very  seriou 
harm  would  have  been  done.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  haviig 
deceived  you ;  upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  best  to  do  so,  in  riew 
of  the  pressure  which  was  sure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  yoo. 
I  make  no  apology  for  having  deceived  my  patient,  because  tbt 
was  imperative,  and  will  continue  to  be  imperative  for  some  tiine 
to  come.  As  you  know,  I  have  always  told  you  that  her  ilkess  is 
mental  and  nervous,  not  physical,  except  in  so  far  as  she  has  tk 
power  to  make  it  so.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  a  diseased 
imagination,  and  if  we  can  get  her  to  believe  that  she  is  under 
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the  influence  of  morphia  when  she  is  really  under  no  influence  at  all 
beyond  that  of  her  own  illusions,  we  may,  and  I  think  we  shall, 
end  by  curing  her  of  everything.  And  when  I  say  everptiiing 
I  include  habits  which  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  should  have 
called  incurable  a  short  time  ago.' 

Mr.  Hexford  did  not  seem  to  be  listening,  although,  as  a  fact, 
he  had  heard  and  understood  every  word  that  had  been  said  to 
him.  This,  then — ^this  almost  ludicrous  anticlimax — was  to  be  his 
punishment !  It  struck  him  as  less  tolerable  than  that  from  which 
he  had  been  delivered.  What  was  it  but  a  commutation  of  the 
death  sentence  into  one  of  penal  servitude  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ? 
Arabella  was  alive  and  would  live ;  that  much  appeared  certain. 
But  it  was,  to  his  mind,  equally  certain  that  she  would  neither 
abandon  her  periodical  drinking  bouts  nor  cease  to  torment  him 
during  her  intervals  of  sobriety.  His  past  had  been  bad  enough ; 
but  his  future,  now  that  one  short  day  had  deprived  him  of  all 
that  it  might  conceivably  have  brought  him,  looked  like  being 
infinitely  worse.    He  hardly  saw  how  he  was  going  to  endure  it. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Hunter  had  the  air  of  one  who  was  waiting  to 
be  thanked,  and  something,  Mr.  Hexford  supposed,  ought  to  be 
said.  He  tried  to  speak,  found  himself  tongue-tied,  made  an 
impatient  effort  to  rise,  snatched  at  the  table  beside  him  for 
support,  and,  missing  it,  fell  prone  and  senseless  at  the  doctor's  feet. 

He  never  recovered  consciousness,  and  died  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  apoplectic  fit  which  had  been  brought  on,  so  it  was 
officially  stated,  by  agitation,  over-fatigue,  and  lack  of  food.  He 
had  been,  to  all  appearance,  a  strong,  vigorous  man,  and  he  had 
scarcely  had  a  day's  illness  in  his  life ;  but  strong  men  often  enough 
break  up  in  that  sudden  way.  He  was  unaffectedly  mourned  by 
his  neighbours,  who  did  not  disguise  their  opinion  that  death  had 
plucked  the  wrong  person  from  that  unhappy  household,  and  who 
attended  the  funeral  in  large  numbers.  Mr.  Denby,  hurrying 
down  from  London  to  pay  that  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  late 
friend,  had  some  rather  inquisitive  remarks  to  make  to  Dr.  Hunter 
in  the  churchyard. 

^  Never  was  more  shocked  and  astonished  in  my  life  than  when 
I  heard  the  news !  I  had  seen  him  that  very  morning,  as  he  may 
have  told  you.  Or  didn't  he  mention  it  ?  I  was  going  to  take 
tickets  for  a  trip  to  Norway  with  my  wife  and  the  girls  when  I  met 
him  coming  out  of  the  office  in  Piccadilly.  What  on  earth  can 
have  taken  him  there  ?  ' 
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j  *  I  don't  know,'  answeied  the  doctor.  ' 

*  He  saii  lie  had  come  up  to  London  to  conenlt  Sir  Anthony 
Savile  about  hia  wife ;  but  I  happen  by  a  mere  chance  to  know 
that  he  never  went  to  Sir  Anthony's  house  at  alL  The  whole  thing 
seems  most  mysterious.' 

Dr.  Hunter  did  not  think  so.  Men  who  are  threatened  with 
such  an  attack  as  had  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Hezf oid  not  un£requentiy 
set  out  for  a  given  purpose  and  do  half  a  dozen  other  things  withoat 
fulfilling  it. 

*  Tes,'  peisisted  Mr.  Denby ;  '  but  when  one  r^nembers  what 
the  poor  fellow's  troubles  weie  and  what  robust  health  he  always 

seemed  to  enjoy,  one  cannot  help  wondering However,  I  must 

not  ask  you  to  reveal  professionfJ  secrets.' 

*  Mr.  Hexf ord,'  said  Dr.  Hunter  a  trifle  doggedly,  '  died  in  my 
presence  of  cerebral  congestion,  following  upon  a  seizure  whidi 
I  pezsonally  witnessed.  There  is  as  little  secret  or  mystery  tixmt 
the  matter  as  that.  I  am,  of  course,  prepared  to  give  the  fullest 
particulars  to  anybody  who  is  entitled  to  ask  for  them.' 

Nobody  was  entitled  to  ask,  and  nobody  did  ask,  what  was 
the  strength  of  the  injection  of  morphia  administered  by  Mr.  Hex- 
fold  to  his  wife  on  the  eve  of  his  London  journey.  Had  Dr.  Hunter 
been  interrogated  upon  that  point,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he 
would  have  made  a  strictly  truthful  reply,  while  he  might  not  have 
deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  specify  the  exact  number  of 
drops  employed  on  the  occasion. 

As  for  the  blameless  Miss  Constance  Braund,  she  soon  espoused 
a  young  tenor  of  the  name  of  Tomlinson,  whose  adoration  of  her 
had  survived  snubs  which  she  had  seen  fit  to  inflict  upon  him 
during  a  long  courtship,  and  with  whom  she  lives  quite  hapinly 
and  prosperously.  She  has  forgiven  Mr.  Hezford  for  having 
scared  her  out  of  her  wits  with  a  cock-and-bull  story,  because  she 
feels  that  subsequent  events  fully  justify  her  in  believing  that  he 
was  dean  off  his  head  on  the  day  of  his  death.  She  thinks,  however, 
that  it  would  have  been  decent  of  him  to  remember  her  in  his  wilL 

W.  E.  NOBBIS. 
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It  savouiB  almost  of  profanity  to  apeak  of  fashion  in  connection 
witli  literature,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  to  the  ebb  and  flow  in  taste, 
on  the  part  of  our  literary,  artistic,  and  fashionable  circles,  that  we 
must  attribute  many  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  character  and  style  of  what  is  known  as  Christmas  literature. 
Books  for  special  seasons  have  long  been  in  vogue.  At  various 
times  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  an  Easter  season  for 
special  books,  but  they  have  always  ended  in  failure.  On  the  other 
hand,  Christmas  books  are  still  a  growing  institution,  and  one 
always  welcomed  by  old  and  young.  Indeed,  but  for  the  turnover 
which  they  represent,  much  of  the  trade  of  the  bookseller  would 
cease.  Authors  and  artists,  to  whom  Christmas  publications  are 
a  source  of  considerable  occupation  and  profit,  would  also  suffer. 

In  tracing  fashions  in  Christmas  books  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  decide  with  any  certainty  how  any  particular  style  or  develop- 
ment has  come  about.  The  explanation  frequentiy  lies  in  the 
energy,  the  forethought,  and  the  enterprise  of  some  publisher,  who, 
watching  the  public  taste,  has,  with  an  originality  bom  of  genius, 
produced  something  that  fascinates  the  literary  and  artistic  tempera* 
ment  of  readers.  Or  it  may  be  that  some  artist  or  engraver  has 
been  anxious  to  see  his  work  issued  in  a  style  original  and  unique. 
Or  a  verse-maker  may  have  wished  his  rhymes  placed  in  an  artistic 
setting.  This  was  largely  the  case  with  the  old  Annuals.  But  perhaps 
the  main  key  to  fashions  in  Christmas  literature  is  that  the  public 
has  appreciated  some  particular  kind  of  book  or  style  of  production, 
and  has  thus  established  a  fashion  which  gets  copied  and  recopied 
until  some  other  caprice  takes  hold  of  the  public  taste. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  Christmas  books, 
as  we  now  know  them,  did  not  exist.  There  were,  of  course,  a 
number  of  books  published  suitable  for  Christmas  presents,  but 
they  were  of  a  general,  solid,  or  technical  character,  and  not  special 
Christmas  books.  In  looking  through  the  book  catalogues  of 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  cannot  help 
remarking  upon  the  few  volumes  published  entirely  for  the  Christ* 
mas  season*    It  is  also  impossible  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  small 
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number  of  books  uuaed  for  the  entertammeat  of  women  and 
children. 

Hiere  were  the  well  produced  short  poem  or  masterpieoe ;  the 
series  of  *  Elegant  Extracts'  in  prose  and  verse;  the  beantieB 
of  Sterne,  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  and  other  classical  writeo. 
Percy's  *  ReUques  of  Poetry,'  Thomson's  '  Seasons,'  as  well  as 
sdections  from  the  poets  fashionable  at  this  period,  wen  among 
the  books  most  in  demand.  Of  iUnstrated  boohs  for  preaente 
there  were  the  ^quarto  editions  of  Scott's  ^Lady  of  the  Lake,* 
'  Maimion,'  and  ^  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  with  platea  hf 
Westell — ^these  were  very  popular;  so  also  were  Bloomfidd'i 
'Farmer's  Boy,'  Goldsmith's  'Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  with  copper- 
plates, and  Somerville's  'The  Chase,'  illustrated  by  BewJck, 
which  found  farour  among  those  who  appreciated  a  ccHnbiostiflB 
of  literature  and  art. 

The  books  f (ht  children  were  extremely  few,  beyond  such  ckwi 
as  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  '  Paul  and  Virginia,'  '  Oulliver's  Travdi,' 
'  Don  Quixote,'  and  books  of  the '  Mother  Goose '  character.  TiMie 
were  also  such  publications  as  Gregory's  'Father's  Legacy,'  tlia 
'Death  of  Abel,'  Aikin's  Poetry  for  Children, .  Lord  Cheater- 
field's  'Letters,'  and  Mrs.  Chapone's  'Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind.'  All  of  these  had  large  sales,  and  formed  aa 
important  part  of  the  bookseller's  Christmas  supply  of  books. 

Between  1820  and  1830  there  came  into  existence  a  aeriea  d 
Axmuals  which  caused  quite  a  revolution  in  the  sale  of  booka  for 
Christmas.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  first  Animal 
of  importance  was  published  in  the  year  1823.  It  was  entitled 
'  The  Foi^et-me-Not,'  and  among  its  contributors  were  James 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Miss  Mitford.  It  was  a  great 
success,  for  it  had  at  one  time  a  circulation  of  about  18,000  copies 
but  it  was  discontinued  in  1848.  'Friendship's  Offering'  wtf 
commenced  in  1824,  and  during  its  existence  it  had  contribati(ni 
by  Mrs.  Opie,  Tom  Hood,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Southey.  Thii 
Annual  was  originally  issued  by  Lupton  Relfe,  but  subsequentlj 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  T.  E.  Harvey  obtained  a  large  drculatioD. 
The  writers  in  '  Friendship's  Offering '  were  the  most  distingoiahed 
of  their  day.  They  included  not  only  veterans  like  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  '  Ettrick  Shepherd,'  but  also  beginners  like  TemiTBoa 
andRuskin.  The  Honble.  Mrs.  Norton,  Miss  Mitford,  and  Miss  Stfiek- 
land  were  regular  contributors.  To  the  volume  for  1833  Maoaoisj 
contributed  his  *  Ballad  of  the  Armada.'    When  the  series  waa  at 
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is  senitk  of  popularity  some  eight  to  ten  thonsand  copies  of  each 
rolnme  weie  sold  at  Christmas.  It  had,  for  an  Annual,  a  long 
existence,  coming  to  an  end  in  1844.  ^  The  Qiaoes/  edited  by  the 
Key.  George  Crdy,  author  of  the  once  famous  nmiance  ^  Salathiel, 
yc  the  Undying,'  made  its  appearance  in  1824,  and  brief  life  was  its 
x)rtion.  *  The  Amulet '  was  started  in  1827,  under  the  editorship 
>fHr.S.O.  Hall:  it  lasted  only  until  1834.  This  Annual  addressed 
tself  more  to  the  religious  classes,  and  among  the  writers  in  its  pages 
rere  Mm.  Hemans,  L.  E.  Landon,  and  James  Montgomery.  One 
yf  its  issues  contained  an  engraving  by  Le  Beux  from  Martin's 
}nicifizion ;  an  engraving  which  cost  180  guineas  for  production. 

The  rise  of  the  Annuals  appears  to  have  diffused  a  fashi<m 
or  artistic  and  elegant  pursuits,  and  helped  to  evolve  a  taste  for 
iteiature  and  the  fine  arts.  They  were  the  principal  publications 
d  the  year,  and  much  time  and  consideration  were  given  to  their 
iroduction.  Many  of  the  leading  authois,  artists,  and  engravers 
rere  engaged  in  their  production.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  an  early 
lumber  of  the  ^  Art  Journal,'  thus  summarises  the  results  of  the 
ale  of  the  Annuals  for  1829.  The  total  proceeds  for  that  year  were 
!90,000,  divided  in  the  following  manner : 

£ 
Authors  and  editors 6,000 

Painters  for  pictures,  &c 3,000 

Engravers 12,000 

Copperplate  printers 5,000 

Letter-press  printers 5,000 

Paper  manufacturers 6,000 

Bookbinders 9,000 

Silk  manufacturers,  &c 500 

Advertisements 2,000 

Incidental  expenses 1,500 

Publishers'  profits 10,000 

Betail  booksellers' profits 30,000 

£90,000 

These  Annuals  were  contributed  to  by  nearly  every  popular 
oet  of  that  period,  some  writing  anonymously.  W.  M.  Praed 
dceived  fifty  guineas  for  a  poem,  and  from  150  to  200  guineas 
ras  often  paid  to  artists  for  some  of  the  illustrations.  The 
Athenaeum '  of  the  time  says  of  these  Annuals :  ^  On  tiie  wings 
f  these  painted  humming-birds  the  fame  of  the  poet  and  the 
ainter  was  wafted  faster  and  farther  than  it  could  have  been 
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thiongh  tke  oidinaiy  channelB  of  pablicationy  and  tiia  public  wiU 
find  in  their  pages  a  body  of  moie  beaatifol  poetiy  of  the  fugitive 
dafls  than  in  any  other  original  English  publication.' 

Aboat  1826  there  appeared  an  able  and  enterpdaing  competitor 
for  the  GhristmaB  market,  namely,  Cliarles  Heath  with  hia  '  Keep- 
sake/ his  *  Book  of  Beauty/  edited  by  Lady  Blessington,  and  his 
*  Pictorial  AnnuaL'  His  masterly  engravings  in  the  vazioas 
Annnals  had  induced  him  to  attempt  work  on  a  larger  and  more 
important  scale.  *  The  Keepsake  *  was  edited  by  William  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  and  was  published  by  Hurst  ft  Chance.  In  1828 
the  volume  cost  1,000  guineas  to  produce,  and  upwards  of  12,000 
copies  were  disposed  of  in  a  few  weeks.  That  number  was  more 
than  doubled  in  subsequent  issues,  thus  showing  to  what  a  wide- 
spread popularity  this  class  of  literature  had  attuned.  The  issue 
for  1829  cost,  for  its  literary  contents  only,  the  great  sum  of  £2,000, 
£600  being  paid  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  two  of  his  most  feeble  prose 
sketcheSb  None  of  the  great  literary  writers  of  the  day  codd 
refuse  the  enormous  sums  paid  for  very  ordinary  productions. 
And  yet  the  literary  portion  was  subordinate  to  fine  artistic  designs 
by  such  weU-known  men  as  Kenny  Meadows,  Sir  Th<»nas  Lawrence, 
Turner,  Stothard,  Leslie,  Smirk,  Stanfield,  and  Flaxman.  '  The 
Keepsake '  had  an  interesting  career  of  twenty-eight  years,  being 
edited  at  various  times  by  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Norton,  Lady  Stuart 
Wortiey,  and  Lady  Blessington.  The  last  number  was  issued  in 
1866. 

Charles  Heath  appears  to  have  established  several  other  AnnnaK 
such  as  the  ^  Picturesque  Annual,'  in  a  guinea  volume  which  con- 
tained engravings  from  the  best  landscape  pamters  of  the  day, 
including  darkson  Stanfield,  George  Oattermole,  and  Thomas 
Creswick.  It  was  followed  by  '  Tumer^s  Annual  Tours,*  and  lus 
'Rivers  of  France,'  which  began  in  1834.  These  volumes  had 
descriptive  letterpress  by  Leitch  Ritchie  and  others.  Mr.  Heath 
was  indefatigable  in  his  desire  to  produce  the  highest  class  of  art 
with  good  accompanying  letterpress. 

In  1838  he  began  '  The  Book  of  Beauty,'  which  was  edited  by 
Lady  Blessington,  and  of  which  successive  volumes  were  issued 
by  Messrs.  Longman  k  Co.  The  powerful  influence  of  Lady  Bless* 
ington  brought  her  into  contact  with  most  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
literature,  and  she  utilised  it  for '  The  Book  of  Beauty,'  enlisting  such 
writers  as  Disraeli,  Lander,  Bulwer-Lytton,  and  Monckton  Milnes» 
while  her  artists  included  Edwin  Landseer,  Leslie,  Cihalon,  smd 
Hayter.    'The  Children  of  the  Nobility'  was  another  Annual 
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started  by  Mr.  Heath,  but  it  only  lasted  one  year,  being  followed 
by  '  The  Shakespeare  Gallery,'  which  shared  a  like  fate.  In  1848 
Mr.  Heath,  a  man  of  remarkable  parts,  who  left  his  impression  on 
the  history  of  the  Christmas  book,  died  insolvent. 

Among  other  ventures  of  this  sort  was  the  '  Literary  Souvenir,^ 
first  published  in  1825  by  Messrs.  Hurst,  Robinson  ft  Co.,  and 
afterwards  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  It  attained  a  great  success 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  being  famous  alike  for 
its  literary  contributions  and  the  beauty  of  its  line  engravings. 
These  were  by  such  engravers  as  Charles  Heath,  W.  and  E.  Finden, 
Goodall  and  others,  from  paintings  by  Leslie,  Chantrey,  Lawrence, 
Pickersgill,  and  David  Roberts.  Large  simis  were  paid  to  these 
various  artists,  and  many  of  the  contributions  were  really  beautiful 
specimens  of  art.    The  publication  was  abandoned  in  1834. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Watts  commenced  a  more  important 
series  of  artistic  works,  in  guinea  Christmas  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  ^  The  Cabinet  of  Modem  Art.'  This  publication  consisted  of 
illustrations  of  larger  pictures,  and  gave  more  of  them,  but  it  only 
lasted  three  years.  About  this  time  there  was  issued  another  guinea 
Christmas  Annual  entitled  the  '  Anniversary ' ;  it  was  projected 
by  a  leading  bookseller,  John  Sharpe,  and  edited  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham. Sharpe  was  well  known  for  his  beautifully  embellished 
editions  of  the  poets,  which  sold  for  10^.  6d.  each,  but  these  as 
Christmas  books  had  been  largely  superseded  by  the  Annuals.  Un- 
fortunately his  new  venture  was  a  complete  failure,  and  brought 
ruin  to  a  clever  and  much  respected  bookseller. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall,  whose  name  was  until  recently  kept  familiar 
by  his  '  Pocket  Book,'  commenced  in  1828  the  issue  of  '  The  Gem,' 
under  the  genial  editorship  of  Tom  Hood,  whose  marvellous  poem 
'  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram '  appeared  in  its  pages.  Charles 
Lamb  and  Hartley  Coleridge  were  also  among  the  contributors. 
This  pubUcation  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
but  the  first  issue  only  was  under  the  editorship  of  Tom  Hood. 

In  1829  another  bookseller,  Pickering,  of  Piccadilly,  commenced 
the  issue  of  the  '  Bijou,'  with  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  as  literary  adviser. 
The  artistic  department  was  under  the  control  of  Sir  Thomas 
liawrence,  but,  failing  to  keep  up  to  its  proposed  standard,  the 
Annual  came  to  an  early  end.  Other  Annuals  of  the  date  were  *  The 
Winter  Wreath,'  '  The  Oriental  Annual,'  '  The  Historical  Annual,' 
*  The  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book,'  the  '  Talisman,  or  Bouquet 
of  Literature,'  the  *  Fine  Arts,'  edited  by  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  and 
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*  The  Chiistinas  Box,'  edited  hj  Ciofton  Cioker.  Most  of  tbeae 
Annnalfl  were  issued  at  piicea  yazying  from  12«.  to  two  guineas, 
and  were  the  books  generally  given  as  Chiistmas  presents.  To 
their  existence  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  beautiful  lyrics 
written  by  the  singers  of  that  period. 

The  Annual  of  which  copies  are  now  perhaps  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  which,  from  many  points  of  view,  was  the  most  popnlai 
of  its  kind,  was  ^  Tom  Hood's  Cbmic  Annual.'  Cbnmiencing  in 
1830,  it  continued  its  versatile  career  for  nine  years,  when  it  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  its  editor,  who, 
not  being  content  with  writing  its  literary  contents,  also  illnstcated 
it  by  many  productions  from  his  own  characteristic  penciL  EGa 
mirth  and  conviviality,  his  humour  and  versatility,  were  such  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  taste  and  education  could  readily  under- 
stand and  appreciate  them.  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Bernard  Barton,  says  of  Hood's  Annuals : 

Whatafertile geaiiu  It  Hood.  He  ham  fiftj  strings  in  haAd— fwoas  to  snpplj 
(ho  Adelphi  for  the  season,  a  oomedy  for  one  of  the  great  theatres  .  .  .  and  a 
meditated  Oomio  Annual  for  next  year,  to  be  nearly  done  by  himself.  Words* 
worth,  I  see,  has  a  good  many  pieces  annonnced  in  one  of  'em,  not  our  *  Gem.* 
W.  Soott  has  distributed  himself  like  a  prime  haonch  among  'em. 

No  great  development  immediately  followed  this  *  Annual ' 
outburst  of  literary  and  artistic  enthusiasm,  but  it  had  undoubtedly 
established  with  the  public  a  taste  for  books  well  produced  and 
tastefully  illustrated,  which  they  looked  for  at  the  Christmas 
season,  and  these  the  publishers  did  their  best  to  supply.  Each  year 
saw  the  production  of  some  well-known  literary  gem,  to  the  print- 
ing, binding,  and  illustration  of  which  great  care  had  been  given. 
Christmas  after  Christmas  there  were  issued  such  well-known 
works,  all  well  illustrated  and  produced  in  excellent  style,  as  Byron's 
^Childe  Harold,'  Lockhart's  'Ancient  Spanish  BaUads,'  James's 

*  Jlsop's  Fables,'  illustrated  by  Tenniel ;  Moore's  '  Lalla  Rookh,' 
Quarles's  '  Emblems,'  Bunyan's  ^  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  iUustrated 
by  C.  H.  Bennett ;  and  Murray's  beautifully  illuminated  editimi 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  These  titles  only  indicate  the 
character  of  the  books  issued  for  the  Christmas  season.  They 
showed  no  new  departure  in  their  style  of  production,  but  in  them- 
selves they  were  tasteful  and  creditable  to  their  various  publishers. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  Christmas  issues  by  Charies 
Dickens,  and  of  the  great  interest  created  by  their  publication. 
Lord  Jeffrey  thus  wrote  of  their  wonderful  influence :  *  They 
Postered  more  kindly  feelings  and  prompted  more  acts  of  bene- 
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ficence  than  can  be  traced  to  all  the  pulpits  and  confessionals  in 
Christendom.' 

The  first  of  these  was  'The  Chiistmas  Carol/  issued  a  few 
days  before  Christmas,  1843,  at  the  price  of  5^.  The  book 
met  with  an  immediate  and  prodigious  success,  the  edition  of 
6,000  copies  being  sold  on  the  day  of  publication,  though,  to 
the  disappointment  of  Dickens,  it  yielded  a  profit  of  £250  only. 
The  general  interest  evoked  was,  however,  so  great  that  the  work 
continued  to  sell  during  the  following  year,  and  by  the  end  of 
1844,  15,000  copies  had  been  sold,  yielding  a  profit  to  Dickens 
of  £726. 

On  November  3,  1844,  Dickens  wrote  in  his  diary  :  *  Half-past 
two,  afternoon;  thank  God  I  have  finished  "  The. Chimes." '  This 
was  his  second  Christmas  book,  and  was  more  warmly  received 
than  *  The  Carol' 

A  sale  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  previous  issues  fell  to  the 
lot  of  '  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,'  which  was  the  third  in  the 
series.  '  The  Battle  of  Life '  was  the  last  Christmas  volume 
published  by  Dickens,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  that  the  first  volumes  had  reached,  and  as  the  books 
were  rather  expensive  the  issue  in  the  particular  style  was  discon- 
tinued. Some  years  afterwards,  in  connection  with  'All  the 
Year  Round,'  Dickens  started  a  series  of  Christmas  numbers. 
The  first  was  '  Doctor  Marigold's  Prescriptions,'  and  within  a  week 
250,000  copies  were  sold.  'Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings'  and  'No 
Thoroughfare'  were  others.  They  all  found  a  welcome  among 
Dickens's  many  admirers,  and  at  Christmastide  they  carried  a 
brightness  and  joy  into  thousands  of  homes,  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  present  generation,  with  its  many  advantages,  scarcely  under- 
stands. 

in  writing  of  Dickens  the  name  of  Thackeray  naturally  presents 
itself,  and  undoubtedly  the  success  of  Dickens's  Christmas  books 
prompted  Thackeray  also  to  issue  volumes  for  the  festive  season. 
Quite  in  contrast  was  'Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball,'  the  first  of  Thackeray's 
Christmas  books,  published  in  1847,  the  year  of  'Vanity  Fair.' 
It  was  written  and  illustrated  by  the  author,  while  Dickens's 
'Christmas  Carol'  was  illustrated  by  John  Leech.  'Mrs.  Perkins's 
Ball '  was  announced  as  *  containing  twenty-three  gorgeous  plates 
of  beauty,  rank  and  fashion,  and  seventy  or  eighty  selected  portraits 
of  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Perkins.'  The  publication  was  a  big  success^ 
and  created  much  interest  through  its  quaint  humour  and  satire. 
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It  was  followed  in  1848  by  *  Our  Street,'  and  by  *  Doctor  Birch  * 
in  1849,  and  ^  Rebecca  and  Rowena '  and  '  The  EiddebnryB  on 
the  Rhine '  in  1850,  the  latter  being  advertised  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  A;  Co.  ^  to  be  ready  on  December  16,  for  the  annual  edification 
of  Christmas  parties.'  It  was  to  be  had  with  coloured  illustrations 
at  Is.  6(2.,  or  plain  5«.  These  Christmas  volumes  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  passed  in  meteoric  fashion  through  the  years  in  which 
those  geniuses  did  their  best  work,  but,  unlike  meteors,  they  have 
left  an  indelible  impression,  and  will  continue  to  be  read  by  many 
succeeding  generations. 

In  1848  a  new  coloured  process  was  inaugurated  by  W.  Day 
k  Son,  lithographers  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  first  volume  printed 
in  this  style  was  *  Flowers  and  their  Kindred  Thoughts,'  by  Owen 
Jones.    After  it  came  *  Fruits  from  the  Garden  and  Field'  and 

*  Winged  Thoughts,'  also  by  Owen  Jones :  these  were  extensively 
sold.  Other  books  in  this  coloured  process  were  Audsley's  ^  Hand 
Book  of  Christian  Symbolism,'  Warner's  ^  Pronuses  of  Jesus  Chnst,' 
Bjrron's  'The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  illuminated  by  W.  and  G.  Audsley; 
^The  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,'  illustrated  by  Owen 
Jones  and  Henry  Wairen ;  '  The  Penitential  Psalms,'  illuminated 
by  H.  Noel  Humphreys;  Roberts's  'Sketches  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  &c.,'  with  250  tinted  lithographs  in  three  volumes  ;  '  Curry 
and  Rice,'  by  Captain  J.  B.  Atkinson ;  ^  A  Welcome  to  H.RJS. 
Princess  Alexandra,'  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  illuminated  by  Owen 
Jones ;  '  Good  Night  and  Good  Morning,'  by  R.  Monckton  Milnes, 
engraved  and  illuminated  by  Walter  Severn.  Messrs.  Day  ft  Son 
produced  in  some  twenty  years  nearly  400  different  books  in  their 
tinted  and  coloured  styles,  many  of  them  being  of  a  very  costly 
character.  That  on  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  cost 
£30,000  for  its  production. 

About  this  period  there  were  produced  by  E.  Moxon  ft  Co. 
the  various  books  of  Tennyson's  ^  Idylls  of  the  King,'  with  beautifol 
illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor£.  *  Elaine '  was  the  first  issued,  in 
editions  at  one,   three,   and  five  guineas;   then  came   'Enid,' 

*  Guinevere '  and  '  Vivien,'  which  were  the  books  most  looked  for 
in  each  year  of  their  issue.  During  the  'sixties  a  great  boom  was 
experienced  in.  the  issue  of  smaller  Annuals,  but  they  were  quite 
different  in  character  from  those  previously  noted.  Still  they 
should  be  mentioned  as  showing  a  style  which  m  some  particulars 
has  happily  ceased  to  exist.  The  impetus  was  given  by  the  publica- 
tion of   Beeton's  Annual,  '  The  Coming  K ,'  which  reflected 

very  injudiciously  upon  the  characters  of  those  in  high  places. 
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That  Annual  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  went  quickly  out  of  print; 
copies  fetched  large  sums  when  found. 

Amongst  other  Annuals  of  a  cheap  character  issued  during 
this  period  were  Miss  Braddon's  'Mistletoe  Bough,'  '  Once  a  Week,' 
and  *  The  Piccadilly  Annual,'  in  which  some  of  Swinburne's  poems 
appeared.  For  the  juveniles,  '  Peter  Parley's  Annual '  had  a  long 
and  continuous  sale,  and  was  the  most  popular  of  all  Annuals  of 
this  class.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  series  of  fairy  tales  which  were 
begun  in  1889,  the  first  being  *  The  Blue  Fairy  Book,'  have  had 
a  long  and  successful  career,  and  have  given  new  life  to  many 
an  almost  forgotten  story.  Routledge's  '  Boy's  and  Girl's  Annual ' 
and  *  Aunt  Judy's  Christmas  Volumes '  also  catered  for  the  young, 
and  created  a  taste  for  good  juvenile  literature  which  is  well 
continued  at  the  present  day. 

A  passing  reference  must  be  made  to  volumes  produced  by 
such  original  artists  as  Randolph  Caldecott,  Walter  Crane,  Alice 
Havers,  and  Kate  Greenaway.  The  latter's  delightful  book, '  Under 
the  Window/  published  in  1879,  with  illustrations  well  produced 
and  with  artistic  merit,  initiated  a  real  departure  in  books  for 
the  young.  These  have  found  many  imitators,  and  now  no  Christ- 
mas would  be  complete  without  these  attractive  and  pleasing 
productions.  There  was  also  at  the  same  time  a  revival  of  some 
of  our  grandfathers'  juvenile  books  by  those  well-known  authors, 
Mary  Howitt,  Fraser  Tytler,  Jane  and  Ann  Tayler,  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
Harriet  Martineau — ^books  with  a  studied  tone  of  moral  rectitude. 
When  artistically  illustrated  they  are  always  welcomed  by  a  large 
section  of  young  readers. 

A  hasty  survey  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
shows  the  continued  decline  of  the  Christmas  book  as  it  was  known 
in  the  early  and  middle  portions  of  that  century.  The  large  flat 
Christmas  book  had,  from  the  'seventies,  a  very  flickering  existence. 
Although  many  of  our  gems  in  both  poetry  and  prose  were  repro- 
duced with  original  illustrations  in  them,  yet  their  popularity 
waned  almost  to  extinction,  mainly,  it  was  stated,  because  drawing- 
rooms  ceased  to  contain  tables  capable  of  holding  such  tomes, 
and,  as  a  result,  there  was  no  place  for  them. 

There  were,  however,  issued  for  the  Christmas  season  several 
important  monographs  in  the  English  Historical  Series;  works 
of  great  literary  merit  and  artistic  beauty,  the  most  popular  being 
those  on  Mary  Stuart  by  Sir  John  Skelton,  on  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
the  late  Bishop  Creighton,  and  on  Queen  Victoria  by  Sir  Richard 
Hohnes.    These  works  were  all  illustrated  with  pictures  selected 
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from  varioas^liistoricftl  galleries ;  features  which  f oimed  not  only 
a  gallery  of  illustratioDB  of  great  painters,  but  an  interpretation 
of  the  times  during  which  the  different  sovereigns  reigned.  These 
were  essentially  Christmas  books,  as  were  also  an  important  series 
of  lives  of  painters  issued  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centory . 
Many  of  our  English  painters  were  represented  in  this  issue,  among 
them  being  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Turner,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough, 
Bomney,  and  Constable.  Although  many  of  these  books  were 
used  for  Christmas,  yet  for  their  literary  thoroughness  they  should 
find  a  place  in  every  library  of  importance.  With  these  artistic 
volumes  there  has  also  come  the  perfecting  of  the  process  in  print- 
ing known  as  the  three-colour  process.  Many  beautiful  specimens 
of  artistic  work  have  been  reproduced  from  paintings  by  Mr.  Morti- 
mer Menpes,  Mrs.  Allingham,  and  others;  works  with  illustra- 
tions from  this  process  and  that  of  photogravure  are  the  principal 
illustrated  Christmas  books  now  being  issued. 

It  is  quite  a  question  whether  the  taste  of  the  public  had  not 
for  some  time  been  changing,  and  whether  the  age  was  not  ripe  for 
Christmas  books  of  a  more  decided  literary  character.  There  had 
been  steadily  developing  a  desire  for  works  of  a  lasting  nature,  and 
the  times  were  propitious  for  the  issue  in  a  collected  and  dainty  form 
of  such  standard  authors  as  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  the 
Brontes,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  other  well-known  writers.  An 
increasing  love  for  fiction  stimulated  the  reissue  of  works  by 
these  authors.  Sets  of  such  books  were  being  produced  in  a  handy 
form  well  printed  and  illustrated,  and  suitable  for  binding  in  various 
styles.  These  make  suitable  Christmas  presents,  especially  for 
the  woman  book-lover. 

The  immense  output  of  works  of  travel  and  sport,  as  well  as 
those  in  general  literature,  affords  suitable  Christmas  presents  for 
people  wishing  for  reading  of  a  more  soUd  character,  especially  as 
greater  attention  has  been  given  by  our  publishers  to  the  artistic 
side  of  their  volumes.  The  present  is  a  continuation  of  these 
recent  times,  and  with  it  there  exists  an  almost  insatiable  love 
of  novelty  and  originality.  The  publisher,  or  author,  who  can 
originate  some  new  way  of  producing  that  which  is  old  but  worth 
preserving,  or  who  can  give  us  what  is  entirely  original  either  in 
form  or  illustration,  will  always  find  a  public  to  whom  he  can  appeal 
with  confidence  and  success. 

JossPH  Shaylor. 
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Wb  who  have  jielded  to  tibia  chann  are  not  unused  to  hear  it 
called  infatuation,  and  we  do  not  mind.  The  speaker  shows  that 
he  is  talking  without  knowledge,  but  ignorance  on  such  a  subject 
is  not  offensive.  If  men  and  women  did  not  criticise  the  tastes  of 
their  fellow-creatures  unless  they  understood  them,  conveisation 
would  be  more  inteUigent,  no  doubt,  but  much  less  amusing.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  explain  where  the  fascination  of 
orchids  Ues— or  infatuation,  if  that  term  be  preferred ;  for  there 
is  keen  and  abiding  pleasure  to  be  found  in  it  which  persons  of  very 
modest  income  may  enjoy  if  they  can  be  tempted  to  look  into  the 
matter.  Perhaps  we  orchidists  incline  to  exaggerate  the  dulness 
of  life  for  middle-aged  folks  who  have  no  particular  employment 
for  their  leisure.  Ourselves  initiated  long  ago,  and  constantly  more 
absorbed,  we  feel  a  pity  for  those  unacquainted  with  our  deUghts, 
which  perhaps  they  do  not  need ;  and  yet,  is  it  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  dreariness  of  an  elderly  Briton  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  winter,  when  the  sky  is  lowering,  the  earth  soppy,  and  he  has 
dined  at  half -past  one  ?  But  it  is  then  that  the  enthusiast  enjoys 
himself.  The  gardener  is  away!  He  can  take  things  down  for 
inspection  with  his  own  hands,  can  make  changes  and  perform 
operations  to  which  his  courage  would  not  be  equal,  perhaps, 
under  the  eye  of  that  functionary.  The  shed  is  empty ;  he  can 
spend  happy  hours  in  potting  up  the  last  importation.  It  may  be 
said  that  anyone  who  has  a  greenhouse  with  a  few  undistinguished 
plants  in  it  shares  these  joys.  But  such  an  observation  betrays 
inexperience.  The  time  is  winter — ^none  of  your  azaleas  and 
pelargoniums  call  for  attention  then.  They  only  ask  to  be  let  alone, 
and  when  you  have  cut  out  the  ^  dead  stuff '  and  made  the  pots 
neat — ^uninviting  duties  at  best — there  is  nothing  more  you  can  do 
till  spring.  With  orchids  it  id  very  different.  Even  in  the  stove 
there  are  species  always  growing,  and  so,  perhaps,  wanting  comfort 
of  some  sort.  But  the  modest  elderly  Briton  of  whom  I  am 
thinking  would  favour  Odontoglots  and  *cool  orchids'  mostly, 
which  never  cease  swelling  and  pushing  roots.  It  is  always  desir- 
able to  look  over  these.    Insects  come  and  go,  mysterious  as  the 
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wind,  wandering  roots  should  be  tacked  in  lest  they  get  broken, 
this  plant  has  been  overlooked  in  watering,  and  that  has  beooioe 
sodden.  One  notes  the  yonng  growths  starting,  and  in  the  late 
winter  season  one  peers  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves  seeking  Hie 
tip  of  the  flower  spike  just  beginning  to  push.  Verily,  if  a  man 
be  bom  with  a  taste  for  orchids,  as  is  necessary,  accordhig  to  some, 
he  is  bom  under  a  lucky  star — ^with  a  predisposition  for  those  quiet 
pleasures  which  make  happiness. 

There  are  men  who  have  a  dozen  greenhouses  and  a  dosen 
gardeners,  yet  keep  this  affection  as  single-hearted  as  though  tkej 
themselves  tended  every  plant ;  while,  in  fact,  they  very  rarely 
touch  one  among  the  myriads.  That  such  zealots  exist  I  know, 
reckoning  some  among  my  acquaintance ;  and  I  think  their  case 
is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  fascination.  Beauty  alone  is  not 
a  sufficient  cause.  We  take  leave  to  assume  that  orchids  are  the 
loveUest  of  created  things.  Clearly  the  making  of  them  must  have 
been  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  the  Creator.  The  first  propositioa 
will  be  warmly  disputed,  of  course ;  those  who  understand  beauty 
are  even  rarer  than  those  who  understand  orchids.  But  an 
ingenuous  aesthete,  surveying  samples  of  To  KaUm^  and  wdghing 
their  merits  thoughtfully,  must  give  precedence,  among  all  the 
various  forms,  to  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Maiden's  face  is  not 
so  pure,  art  not  so  graceful  or  so  finished.  Of  such  quality  are  the 
angels.  Crispum,  indeed,  stands  alone,  but  many  compete  with  it 
in  earthly  loveUness,  if  we  leave  the  ethereal  aside.  It  would  be 
easy  to  name  a  dozen — ^but  that  word  '  name '  raLses  a  stumbling- 
block.  We  think  of  the  flowers  with  rapture,  but  if  anyone  adr 
how  they  are  called,  ^  chilled  remembrance  shudders  o'er '  tiie  u^y 
polysyllables.  People  seem  to  fancy  that  amateurs  like  these 
barbarous  combinations  of  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  further  proof 
of  their  inability  to  comprehend  our  taste.  Just  now  I  wished  to 
name  some  species  which,  with  careful  limitation,  might  be  classed 
with  Odontoglossum  crispum — itself  a  title  fit  for  the  Beast  rather 
than  the  Beauty.  But  how  can  I  hope  that  the  reader  will  accept 
my  word  for  the  supreme  elegance  of  a  flower  which  is  called  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba  or  Cattleya  intermedia  virginalis  ?  If  he  urged  that 
plants  so  styled  must  needs  be  pernicious  growths  of  gigantic 
stature,  though  we  ridiculed  him  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  there  was  a  certain  air  of  probability  about  the  notion.  In 
the  science  as  the  practice  of  orchidology  all  is  deUghtfol,  except 
the  names*    They  are  the  drawback,  providing  mockery  for  the 
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vulgar,  confusion  for  the  sympathetic,  and  embarrassment  even  for 
the  expert. 

It  is  much  too  late  to  seek  a  remedy.  The  civilised  world  has 
accepted  our  guidance  in  this  matter,  and  professors  discourse 
upon  Cattleyas  and  Oncidiums  in  every  university  from  China  to 
Peru.  The  savages  employed  to  gather  plants  have  learned  to 
describe  them  in  what  they  fondly  suppose  to  be  the  white  man's 
language.  Naked  Dyaks  in  Borneo  talk  of  Dendrobiums,  and 
more  naked  Caribs  on  the  Amazons  recognise  a  Zygopetalum. 
The  mischief  covers  an  enormous  space,  and  grows  continually. 
There  are  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  varieties  and  species  of  orchids 
in  cultivation,  not  reckoning  artificial  hybrids,  of  course,  and  ten 
thousand  more,  at  the  very  least,  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  not  grown.  To  rename  even  the  famiUes  of  these  would  be  a 
tremendous  work,  and  an  international  agreement  would  have  to 
be  obtained  among  the  botanical  savants  of  the  universe — ^not  a 
class  remarkable  for  geniaUty  or  readiness  to  obUge,  by  all  accounts. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  task  has  to  be  essayed  in  a  single  case, 
where  the  old  descriptive  title  was  misleading  on  some  point.  But 
when  that  necessity  arises  the  pundits  do  their  best  to  find  a  new 
one  equally  long  and  stupid.  Probably  they  have  no  choice, 
under  the  circimistances  existing.  But  it  would  have  been  just 
as  easy,  at  the  beginning,  to  choose  attractive  words.  The  matter 
is  by  no  means  unimportant.  In  a  report  upon  German  education, 
published  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  greater  readiness  of  young  people 
to  undertake  the  study  of  botany  there  was  attributed  to  the  use 
of  names  and  terms  in  the  vernacular,  which  is  carried  to  the 
utmost  extent  practicable.  We  may  not  be  quite  convinced  that 
the  Teutonic  love  of  knowledge  is  a  factor  to  be  ignored,  but  most 
certainly  the  ponderous  array  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  our  own 
school-books  deters  British  students.  Instead  of  being  encouraged, 
the  vernacular  is  carefully  suppressed — ^a  child  cannot  read  of 
buttercups  except  in  Latin,  nor  of  pinks  except  in  Greek.  It  would 
be  mighty  difficult  now  to  find  English  equivalents  for  scientific 
terms.  They  would  have  to  be  manufactured,  and  we  have  lost 
the  knack  of  inventing  words.  But  the  necessity  will  have  to  be 
faced  if  botanical  science  is  to  spread  among  English  youth.  Perhaps 
the  reader  does  not  think  that  likely,  whatever  be  done,  and  many 
agree  with  him. 

To  return  to  our  orchids.  Dr.  lindley,  who  is  more  responsible 
for  their  abominable  names  than  any  other  mortal,  did  diverge 
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into  harmony  and  common  sense  sometimes — ^perhaps  half  a  donn. 
'  He  knew  a  yoxmg  lady  called  Ada.  History  tells  nothing  of  her, 
not  even  her  relations  with  the  learned  man ;  but  in  a  happy 
moment  he  named  a  genus  of  orchid  after  her.  Another  time, 
perhaps,  Dr.  Lindley  had  been  reading  about  the  lovely  daughten 
of  Caius  Laolius,  earliest  of  Roman  Bluestockings,  and,  carrying  lus 
enthusiasm  to  the  laboratory,  he  christened  a  genus  Laelia.  Or, 
again,  he  invented  the  pleasing  word  Yanda  ^  out  of  his  own  head,' 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained — ^proof  that  the  worthy  old  saocai 
could  have  produced  more  of  the  same  sort  had  he  chosen.  But 
we  have  nearly  reached  the  end  of  these ;  the  rest  seem  to  be 
devised  as  wholesome  but  needless  exercises  of  memory.  Of  conne, 
there  was  an  object  in  view.  It  is  claimed  for  these  long  combina- 
tions that  they  are  descriptive,  and  therefore  intelligible  all  the 
world  over  to  those  who  know  Greek  and  Latin.  A  Rnesian 
botanist,  or  a  Peruvian,  understands  that  Dendro-bion  means 
something  that  lives  on  a  tree,  and  Odonto-glosson  something 
connected  with  teeth  and  tongue,  though  the  conventional  change 
of  ^  on '  to  '  um '  may  puzzle  him  somewhat.  But  so  far  as  descrip- 
tion goes  he  is  not  advanced  a  jot.  A  plant  living  on  a  tree  may 
belong  to  any  one  of  a  thousand  species  of  orchids,  or  it  may  be  a 
fern ;  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  monkey  lives  on  trees.  And  where 
are  the  teeth  or  tongue  in  an  Odontoglossum  ?  It  is  a  littie  '  pro- 
blem,' such  as  they  set  in  the  ha'penny  papers,  which  even  a 
botanist  professed  cannot  always  solve,  to  show  how  the  name  \b 
justified.  But  this  is  enough  upon  a  painful  theme,  the  single 
drawback  to  our  enjoyment. 

As  I  have  said,  perhaps  it  is  not  supreme  beauty  which  gives 
orchids  their  fascination.  Evidence  can  be  adduced  on  that  point; 
for  if  it  be  not  actually  indisputable  that  Odontoglossum  crispnm 
is  the  loveUest  of  all  things,  no  judge  would  dispute  that  it  is  the 
ioveUest  of  flowers.  But  this  means  the  pure  white  form,  such  as 
Nature  produced  in  her  happiest  mood,  uncontaminated  by  mixtoie 
with  any  alien  strain.  And  all  men  agreed  upon  that  point  thirty 
years  ago.  A  scientific  authority  tells  me  that  in  youth  he  spent 
some  time  with  Messrs.  Low,  the  great  importers  of  that  era.  As 
their  crispums  flowered,  every  one  which  had  spots  was  removed, 
to  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  proportionately  to  their  number,  sise, 
and  obtrusiveness ;  those  heavily  '  splashed  *  with  a  dark  colour 
would  be  almost  given  away.  Only  the  virgin  white  were  treasured. 
But  all  this  is  revolutionised.    Large  white  crispums,  of  good 
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form,  still  have  special  value,  but  beside  the  spotted  tlie7  are 
nought.  It  is  these  which  run  into  figures  too  startling  to  be  dis- 
closed. Credible  rumour  asserts  that  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt  paid  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  *  Persimmon  *  two  years  ago ;  certain 
it  is  that  half  the  plant  was  offered  to  Messrs.  Sander  for  a  thousand. 
Rumour  asserts,  again,  that  the  latter  firm  received  two  thousand 
guineas  a  few  weeks  afterwards  from  the  same  Mr.  Pitt  for 
•  Frederick  Sander.*  The  truth  is  known  to  very  few,  and  they 
keep  their  counsel.  But  one  could  name  scores  of  spotted  crispums 
in  England,  France,  and  Belgium  which  are  formally  valued  by 
experts  at  one  to  three  thousand  guineas ;  and  nobody  has  ventured 
to  appraise  Baron  Schroder's  peerless  'apiatum.*  That  is  the 
CuUinan  of  flowers. 

Their  merit  dwells  in  the  size,  arrangement,  colour,  and  showi- 
ness  of  the  blotches.  Purity,  which  is  the  highest  loveliness, 
does  not  count  now  in  itself ;  it  must  be  of  supreme  perfection  to 
rank  with  a  coloured  form  of  the  third  class.  Therefore  I  said  that 
the  beauty  of  the  finest  orchids  does  not  sufiice  to  explain  their 
fascination ;  for  the  spots  are  defects — the  more  of  them,  and  the 
more  conspicuous,  the  greater  the  degeneracy.  They  are  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  inferior  strains.  Observant  men  suspected 
so  much  from  the  first ;  now  it  is  proved  by  experiment.  Long  ago 
they  suggested  that  Odonts.  Wilckeanum  and  DenisoniaB  might 
probably  be  the  ofbpring  of  crispum  and  luteo-purpureum,  crossed 
in  the  wild  state.  The  very  first  Odonto  hybrids  raised  by  M.  Leroy, 
gardener  to  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  confirmed  the  theory. 
Other  cases  have  been  verified.  Upon  internal  evidence,  Od. 
Wattianum  was  pronounced  a  natural  hybrid  of  the  worthless 
Lindleyanum  and  the  superb  Harryanum,  the  sepals  and  petals 
taking  after  the  first,  but  larger  and  of  deeper  colour ;  the  lip,  with 
its  purple  dots  on  a  white  ground,  and  long  triangle  purple  and 
white,  after  the  second.  Now  the  cross  has  been  made  both  ways 
— that  is,  with  the  parents  exchanged — and  both  produce  varjdng 
forms  of  Wattianum.  Adrianae  was  confidently  pronounced  a 
natural  hybrid  of  crispum  and  HunneweUianum  many  years  before 
the  fact  was  proved.  But  the  demonstration  that  many  plants 
which  we  reckon  species  are  the  result  of  accidental  unions  in  the 
forests  of  South  America  opens  up  a  series  of  embarrassing  possi- 
bilities ;  for  man  can  perform  that  operation  at  will,  choosing  such 
species  as  he  thinks  likely  to  have  the  effect  desired.  What  pre- 
vents him  from  raising  artificially,  in  any  number,  even  those 
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marvels  which  Nataie,  dependent  on  rare  chance,  sapplies  perhaps 
only  once  in  a  century  ?  Amateurs  who  have  paid  hundreds  and 
thousands  for  a  spotted  crispum  begin  to  ponder  this  question 
with  growing  anxiety.  Those  who  have  the  finest  examples  may 
reasonably  hope  that  the  *  slump '  will  not  come  in  their  time. 
It  is  no  mngle  alliance  which  produced  the  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated pattern  of  their  treasures,  the  strange  mottlingg  of  red  and 
purple,  cinnamon  and  chocolate.  The  work  must  have  been  effected 
by  crosses  and  inter-crosses  of  endless  complexity  through  un- 
limited time.  Thoughtful  ingenuity  cannot  yet  even  suggest  how 
the  most  notable  specimens  came  into  being — what  strange  contacts 
produced  them.  Not  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  can  scienoe 
hope  to  discover,  unless  by  accident,  to  what  combinations  they 
may  be  assigned.  But  these  are  the  most  remarkable  and  ihe 
costUest.  Many  a  good  fellow  who  has  been  carried  by  enthusiasm 
so  far  as  to  pay  a  hundred  or  two,  which  he  could  ill  afford,  for  a 
spotted  crispum  has  no  such  reason  to  feel  confidence.  The  markings 
on  his  flower  can  be  interpreted.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  at 
a  second,  or  even  the  first  attempt,  the  base  plagiarist  may  succeed 
in  turning  out  something  like  a  facsimile.  He  works  so  quick,  too, 
performing  in  a  few  years  the  operations  over  which  Nature,  in 
her  leisurely  way,  spent  ages.  An  incident  at  the  Temple  Show 
of  1903  proved  the  alarm  to  be  not  unreasonable.  Among  the 
orchids  sent  from  Belgium  was  a  *  spotted  Pescatorei'  of  high 
class.  The  judges  did  not  feel  quite  sure  about  it ;  but  time  pressed. 
The  exhibitor  ranks  among  the  first  in  his  country.  After  a  mementos 
hesitation  they  awarded  him  a  first-class  certificate ;  but,  examining 
the  plant  at  leisure  afterwards,  they  found  that  it  was  certainly 
an  artificial  hybrid.  The  Belgian,  summoned  to  explain,  ingenu- 
ously confessed  that  he  had  raised  it  himself.  EquaJly  frank  was 
his  reply  when  asked  how  he  could  commit  such  a  fraud:  ^I 
thought  my  hybrid  would  sell  better  as  a  natural  variety ! '  The 
honest  man  was  not  disappointed  either,  for  some  innocent  Briton 
had  given  him  three  hundred  guineas.  Probably  he  claimed  them 
back  after  the  exposure.  But  when  things  have  already  reached 
the  point  that  a  nurseryman  can  imitate  some  natural  eccentricity 
to  the  value  of  three  hundred  guineas,  holders  of  the  genuine  article 
may  well  feel  nervous.  It  is  not  yet  fifteen  years  since  M.  Leroy 
flowered  the  very  first  Odontoglossum  hybrid  ever  raised.  If  in 
that  brief  space  unscrupulous  *  growers '  have  gone  so  far  alreadyi 
how  long  will  the  grandest  specimens  be  safe  ? 
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But  all  tliis  is  part  of  the  fascination.  It  tends  to  rouse  interest 
and  to  keep  it  alive.  No  other  class  of  plant  is  subject  to  *  alarums 
and  excursions '  of  the  sort.  A  few  splashes  of  brown  do  not  raise 
the  value  of  a  lily  or  an  azalea  from  a  shiUing  or  less  to  a  thousand 
guineas  or  more.  In  what  other  department  is  the  collector  pursued 
by  hybridists,  who  threaten  to  reproduce  his  unique  and  priceless 
specimen  by  hundreds?  There  are  high  and  mighty  twaddlers 
who  would  have  us  despise  the  money  question  in  dealing  with 
art.  Men  of  sense  do  not  waste  time  in  refuting  them.  While 
the  price  of  paintings,  antiquities,  books,  orchids,  and  such-like  is 
ruled  by  fashion,  mysterious  and  irresponsible,  the  purchase  of 
them  must  always  be  something  of  a  gamble,  and  thus  it  appeals 
to  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  human  nature.  For  all  the 
denudation  of  the  forests  which  has  been  asserted  for  years  back — 
truly  enough,  for  that  matter — imported  crispums,  not  remarkable 
for  size  or  vigour,  still  fetch  a  shilling  or  thereabouts  at  auction. 
Any  single  plant  of  these,  on  flowering,  may  prove  to  be  worth 
a  fortune.  Most  experts  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  distin- 
guish some  at  least  of  those  which  differ  from  the  bulk.  As  a  rule  it 
is  no  more  than  a  fond  fancy.  ^  Persimmon,'  of  which  I  spoke,  was 
bought  with  eleven  others,  by  a  small  dealer,  as  a  speculation  at 
eighteenpence  apiece.  He  offered  them  all  round  at  a  moderate 
advance.  Not  till  every  amateur  and  nurseryman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance  had  declined  the  bargain,  did  he  make  up  his  mind,  in  despair, 
to  *  grow  them  on.'  And  '  Persimmon,'  sold  for  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  was  the  first  that  flowered.  For  his  incom- 
parable *  Lady  Jane '  Mr.  J.  W.  Potter  gave  one  shilHng.  Is  there 
any  form  of  gambling  more  attractive  to  the  virtuous,  such  as  grow 
orchids  ? 

I  have  said  that  they  were  the  last  effort  of  the  Creator.  We 
do  not  concern  ourselves  with  science  for  the  most  part.  The 
genera  and  the  species  which  aavariJta  contemplate  with  a  rapture 
of  bewilderment,  perceiving  structures  unaccountable  and  anomalies 
beyond  explanation,  are  seldom  handsome  or  even  conspicuous. 
If  anyone  ask  about  a  plant  he  has  heard  of,  the  reply  that  it  is 
*'  botanical '  silences  inquiry.  That  is  a  formula  meaning  that  it 
has  no  interest  for  ordinary  mortals.  Of  course,  we  know  some- 
thing of  our  Darwin,  and  amuse  the  ladies  by  showing  how  Cata- 
setimi  shoots  its  pollen  like  a  gun  when  you  pull  the  trigger,  or 
how  an  insect  inevitably  climbs  out  by  a  certain  path  when  it 
tumbles  into  the  labellum  of  Cycnoches.    But  few  of  us  go  much 
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beyond  tliat  sort  of  thing,  I  fancy ;  it  is  the  practical  buaness,  the 
culture,  the  treatment  that  gives  the  best  possible  results,  which 
occupies  our  time.  But  very  little  science  is  needed  to  perceive 
that  orchids  must  have  come  into  the  world  when  conditions  with 
which  we  are  familiar  had  already  been  established.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  many  genera,  perhaps  for  most,  to  fertilise 
their  own  seed.  They  are  dependent  upon  insects,  practically  on 
winged  insects,  often  of  a  very  complicated  structure.  Danrin's 
assertion  that  Angraecum  sesquipedale  of  Madagascar — called 
Aeranthus  sesquipedalis  of  late — ^must  cease  to  multiply  if  a  certain 
moth,  never  seen  nor  heard  of,  became  extinct,  was  thought  extra- 
vagant. The  moth  has  not  been  discovered  even  now,  but  every 
one  admits  that  it  must  exist  and  Darwin  was  right.  Geolo^ts 
assure  us,  however,  that  though  Mayflies  and  beetles  lived  in  the 
carboniferous  era,  bees  and  the  like  could  not  have  appeared  before 
the  tertiary,  when  bushes  had  leaves  and  plants  had  some  sort  of 
flower ;  and  the  complex  forms  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of 
so  many  orchids  were  still  distant.  Therefore  this  Order  must  have 
been  one  of  the  latest  to  appear.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached 
by  another  path.  Authorities  do  not  quite  agree  upon  the  sequence 
of  colours  developed  when  the  efflorescence  of  plants  began  to 
change  from  its  original  green.  But  all  recognise  that  yellow, 
white,  and  red  were  well  established  before  blue  made  its  appear- 
ance. That  is  still,  by  very  far,  the  least  common  of  primary 
tints  among  flowers,  though  we  might  not  suppose  so  when  it 
abounds  in  our  gardens.  That  is  because  men  have  been  so  eager 
to  collect  all  the  examples  they  found.  Among  orchids,  however, 
blue  is  so  extremely  rare  that  of  five  thousand  epiphytal  varieties, 
say,  in  cultivation,  not  more  than  a  dozen  probably  could  be 
named ;  if  the  genus  Zygopetalum  were  excluded  not  more  than 
six.  In  fact,  putting  tlus  aside,  there  is  only  one  common — ^Vanda 
caerulea,  of  which,  indeed,  the  blue  is  still  so  undecided  that  three 
out  of  four  can  only  be  called  bluish-white.  Some  say  that  the 
depth  of  colour  depends  upon  the  season,  and  a  pale  plant  will 
flower  blue  when  it  has  sun  enough ;  while  a  blue  plant  will  flower 
pale  when  the  spring  has  been  more  cloudy  than  usual.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point  by  personal  experi- 
ence, but  it  would  seem  that  Vanda  caerulea  is  much  more  commonly 
and  deeply  blue  upon  the  Continent.  However,  the  point  is  that 
this  hue  appears  very  rarely  indeed  among  orchids,  because,  as  we 
may  conclude,  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  its  difiFusion, 
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or,  indeed,  for  its  development,  seeing  how  indistinct  it  is  when 
present  generally.    Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  there  are 
several  terrestrial  orchids  as  blue  as  the  sky.    They  are  very 
very  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  and  still  more  rarely  live  beyond 
the  season. 

This  is  not  wandering  from  our  theme,  for  all  that  tends  to 
distinguish  orchids  from  other  Orders  of  plant  strengthens  their 
fascination  tor  the  thoughtful ;  also  it  is  an  attraction  for  million- 
aires— often  the  only  one.  I  was  showing  once  how  poor  men  might 
grow  orchids,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  they  should  take  up  the 
pursuit,  when  a  leader  of  these  gilded  personages  exclaimed  : 
*  Then  we  shall  have  to  give  them  up  ! '  He  regretted  the  outburst 
evidently,  but  henceforward  I  knew  the  worth  of  that  capitalist's 
enthusiasm.  He  represents  the  vast  majority  of  rich  amateurs. 
Some  there  are  most  assuredly  who  love  their  orchids,  but  I  acknow* 
ledge  that  their  affection  seems  to  me  as  curious  as  creditable. 
Of  science  they  know  nothing.  They  cannot  have  any  interest 
in  those  myriads  of  plants,  as  individuals ;  caimot  tend  nor  even 
know  them  by  sight,  except  one  here  and  there.  Those  who  can 
love  an  abstraction  are  necessarily  few.  To  feel  the  charm  of 
gardening  in  any  department  one  must  have  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  each  object.  Especially  does  this  rule  apply  to  orchids, 
which  may  suffer  grave  damage  in  a  short  time  if  some  mischance 
be  overlooked.  Not  that  they  are  deUcate — ^no  plants  will  bear 
anch  ill-treatment  or  Uve  in  such  unnatural  conditions.  But  they 
will  dwindle  and  cease  to  flower.  In  a  rich  man's  house  there  are 
or  should  be  gardeners  enough  to  watch  every  pot ;  '  XL  *  is 
sprayed  at  the  first  suspicion  of  an  insect  anywhere,  regardless  of 
cost ;  everything  is  of  the  best.  A  poor  man,  whose  single  gardener 
does  not  profess  to  be  an  orchidist,  probably  has  to  work  himself 
at  supervision,  if  not  always  at  hand-labour.  But  there  lies 
happiness. 

The  notion  of  a  poor  man  growing  orchids  seems  fantastic,  but 
that  is  only  because  people  are  so  ill-informed  upon  the  subject. 
It  appears  to  be  accepted  as  a  working  rule  by  speculative  builders 
that  everyone  able  to  pay  more  than  £40  a  year  for  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  wants  a  '  bit  of  glass.'  Too  often  the  structures  are  utilised 
for  cleaning  knives  and  boots  apparently,  but  the  jerry-builder 
continues  to  provide  them.  And  he  must  be  presumed  to  imder- 
stand  the  tastes  and  desires  of  his  public.  Suppose  a  man  at 
£60  yearly  rent,  with  one  of  these  ramshackle  greenhouses  thrown 
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in,  should  dream  of  filling  it  with  cool  oichids  instead  of  peiaigoniums 
and  odds  and  ends,  what  would  the  eccentric  fancy  cost  himi 
At  Piotheroe  and  Morris's,  without  delay  or  difficulty,  he  could 
buy  a  hundred  crispums  and  Pescatoreis,  established  plants, 
bearing,  or  certain  to  bear,  good  spikes,  for  £5.  Another  soverngn 
or  two,  judiciously  expended,  would  provide  him  with  a  selection 
of  Lycastes,  Masdevallias,  and  others.  For  that  expenditure  of 
capital  his  little  house  would  be  full.  Let  us  consider  working 
expenses.  In  the  first  place  he  wants  no  gardener — ^a  niAnT|<t| 
costing  Ss.  6d.  at  the  outside  would  tell  him  everything  he  needs 
to  learn — so  simple  is  the  culture  of  these  species.  Peat  used  to 
be  a  serious  item,  for  it  must  be  of  a  certain  quaUty ;  but  a  Belgian 
philanthropist  discovered  some  few  years  ago  that  leaf-mould  is 
infinitely  more  suitable,  and  generously  published  the  information* 
If  made  of  oak  leaves  it  is  best,  but  our  modest  collector  will  do 
very  well  with  the  stuff  commonly  sold  at  2^.  the  bag — enough  to 
repot  all  his  plants  twice  over  when  they  need  it.  Sphagnum  moss 
he  can  gather  for  himself  on  his  Sunday  stroll,  if  there  be  woods 
accessible  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  other  charge  has  to  be 
met,  saving  the  expense  of  keeping  out  the  frost  in  winter  and 
the  sun  in  smnmer  !  I  think  of  none,  for  he  need  not  concern 
himself  with  insecticides — all  his  plants  can  be  dipped  in  an  hour. 
As  for  excluding  the  frost,  it  is  much  better,  of  course,  to  have 
pipes,  and  the  firing  apparatus,  whatever  it  may  be,  outside  the 
house ;  but  an  oil  lamp  will  do  no  harm,  unless  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  winters  should  recur  when  the  glass  stands  below  freezing 
for  a  month  on  end.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  necessary,  though 
desirable,  to  keep  the  temperature  at  a  minimum  of  45^,  as  we  used 
to  do,  much  more  at  50°,  as  is  the  practice  now. 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  our  friend  resolve  to 
buy  small  unestablished  crispums  and  Pescatoreis  and  *  grow  them 
on,'  though  he  will  pay  perhaps  twice  as  much  for  them,  he  may 
cherish  a  delightful  hope  that  some,  or  one,  may  prove  to  be  worth 
a  hundred  guineas — or  a  thousand,  while  he  is  about  it.  Such 
happy  chances  have  befallen  many  a  poor  man.  Meanwhile  he 
has  months  or  years  of  calm  enjojrment,  ministering  to  his  pets 
before  the  flower  spikes  appear ;  then  weeks  of  rapturous  suspense 
as  ^  spots '  glimmer  through  the  casing  of  the  buds,  still  tightly 
folded.  Will  they  be  large  enough,  and  arranged  with  such  symmetry, 
as  to  win  the  plant  a  first-class  certificate,  a  name,  and  a  great 
price,  or  will  they  be  mere  dots  without  character  ?    Not  for  many 
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days,  perhaps,  will  he  know.    The  latter  issue  is  too  probable, 
but  at  least  the  joys  of  hope  have  been  his. 

And  the  pauper  in  his  £50  hut  can  hybridise  as  well  as  the 
millionaire,  or  better.  He  may  make  his  hundred  guinea  wonders 
for  himself.  If  the  propagation  of  Odontoglots  be  difficult 
and  uncertain,  it  is  not  made  a  bit  easier  nor  more  assured  by 
expensive  contrivances  and  surroundings.  Rather  one  may  sus- 
pect that  the  operation  succeeds  more  frequently  in  a  rough  place 
where  the  painter  and  the  glazier  are  much  wanted,  than  in  a 
building  all  spick  and  span.  And  this  is  true  of  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion. The  late  Mr.  Smee,  to  whom  we  owe  the  record  of  so  many 
curious  experiments  on  orchids,  housed  his  collection  in  sheds  with 
walls  of  packing-cases,  convinced  that  this  airy  fashion  was  more 
suitable  than  brick.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  that  the  first 
Odontoglossum  hybrid  flowered  in  1890 — only  fifteen  years  ago. 
Before  that  event  most  growers  had  learned  to  accept  it  as  a 
mysterious  but  unquestionable  law  that  the  genus  could  not  be 
fertilised — ^regularly,  at  least.  Efforts  innumerable  had  fculed ; 
Cattleyas,  Cypripeds,  Dendrobes  might  be  artificially  reproduced, 
but  not  Odontoglots.  M.  Leroy  exploded  this  error,  and  now  we 
are  asking  how  it  could  be  that  experiments  fculed  so  long.  Though 
the  operation  is  very  much  more  likely  to  be  unsuccessful  in  the 
case  of  these  plants,  though  much  less  seed  germinates  and  of  that 
much  less  thrives,  in  spite  of  all,  Odontoglossum  seedlings  are 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  at  present  in  this  country; 
perhaps  there  are  more  stiU  in  France  and  Belgium.  Not  many 
crosses  have  flowered  yet — I  think  about  a  score — but  they  are  all 
notable,  some  marvellous.  A  longer  time  is  needed  for  these  than 
for  most  to  reach  the  blooming  age ;  but  in  ten  years  hundreds 
of  new  Odontoglots  will  be  added  to  the  list.  Worthy  souls  can 
still  be  found  who  protest  against  hybridisation.  It  does  much 
harm,  they  say,  and  no  good,  confusing  the  evidence  on  which 
science  depends,  while  the  results  are  not  so  beautiful  as  those 
produced  by  Nature.  We  sympathise  with  these  stubborn  purists, 
but  we  do  not  argue  with  them.  No  injury  can  be  done  to  science 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  when  all  facts  relating  to  such  varieties 
as  the  hybridiser  would  use  are  known  and  registered.  As  for  the 
beauty  of  the  products,  everyone  must  judge  for  himself,  but  the 
vast  majority  has  pronounced.  Hybridisation  to  me  appears  a 
semi-divine  function,  though  performed  by  rather  grimy  mortals 
with  a  black  'clay'  in  their  pockets  probably,  ji  not  in^ their 
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mouthfl.  It  actoallj  creates  a  new  fonn  of  life»  and  one  lovelier, 
more  vigorous,  than  those  from  which  it  proceeded — ^f or  the  hybrid 
always  has  a  stronger  constitation  than  its  parents.  This  is  a 
merit  of  the  process  which  its  enemies  grudgingly  acknowledge. 
But  the  interest  of  hybridisation  stretches  far  beyond  the  super- 
ficial points  I  have  dealt  with.  It  suggests  grave  consideratioDs 
which  can  only  be  hinted  in  an  article  which  I  have  tried  to  make 
chatty  and  ^  popular.'  Such  abnormal  unions  of  species  and  even 
genera — ^not  only  unnatural  but  impossible,  according  to  the 
recognised  laws — ^have  proved  fruitful,  that  the  science  of  orchido- 
logy  is  threatened  with  revolution.  If  the  public  cared  to  listen 
I  might  go  into  that  hazardous  subject  one  day. 

Meanwhile  almost  everyone  who  grows  orchids,  professional  or 
amateur,  is  hybridising.  On  such  a  scale  it  is  practised  already 
that  great  dealers  have  reduced  their  importations  of  the  natural 
species  enormously,  and  one  of  them  foresees  the  time  when  all 
the  orchids  he  wants  will  be  raised  on  the  premises.  To  me  tiiat 
seems  a  pleasing  fancy,  though  some  of  my  friends  regard  it  as  an 
evil  dream — as  unsubstantial  as  other  dreams,  happily.  There  is 
much  to  be  urged  on  either  side,  but  it  would  be  mostly  technical; 
and  my  space  is  full. 

Fbederick  Boyle. 
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AND  THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE  AT  THE    VIDBRIDGE. 


DioiiCBiB  10,  being  the  twenty-eighth  annivenary  of  the  most  famous  and 
most  heroic  of  modem  battles,  the  last  sortie  from  Pleyna,  will  recall  to  the  memory 
of  readers  the  stupendous  struggle  of  nearly  six  months*  duration*  the  Siege  of 
Plevna,  which  closed,  grandly  and  tragically,  in  the  lonely  little  house  at  the 
Vidbridge,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  December  10,  1877. 

Tbe  account  of  a  recent  revisit  to  the  Bulgarian  townlet  by  the  historian  of 
the  *  Defence  of  Plevna,*  Captain  von  Herbert,  may  therefore  be  deemed  oppor- 
imie,  more  particularly  as  one  of  the  combatants,  Russia,  has  recently  been  engaged 
in  warfare  with  another  stubborn  foe,  and  the  second,  Turkey,  has  been  preparing 
to  measure  strength  with  her  neighbour  and  former  Tassal,  Bulgaria,  for  the  last 
two  years. 

Oaptain  von  Herbert  not  only  is  the  historian  of  the  defence  of  Plevna,  but 
also  was  a  participator  in  those  stirring  events,  as  a  second  lieutenant,  then  seven- 
teen ysais  old,  in  the  Turkish  infantry. 

The  younger  generation  cannot  conceive  the  thrill  which  shook  the  whole 
newspaper-reading  world  when  Osman  Pasha  thundered  his  imperious  *  Thus 
£ar  and  no  farther  *  against  Ru88ia*s  hosts  from  the  green  hills  which  surround 
the  sleepy  town ;  when  attack  after  attack  was  repulsed,  entailing  losses  in 
human  life  at  which  civilisation  stood  aghast  (30,000  men,  for  instance,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  third  of  the  four  great  battles  between  noon  of  the  11th 
and  noon  of  September  12) ;  when  the  torrid  summer  heat  changed  to  autumn 
starms,  and  the  autumn  storms  to  winter  snows,  and  yet  the  *  lion  of  Plevna  * 
hdd  out  with  his  40,000  starving  men  and  their  seventy  guns  against  a  quarter  of 
»  minion  and  their  800  guns ;  when,  finally,  the  long  drawn-out  drama  culminated 
in  that  intense  tragedy  known  as  the  Last  Sortie,  which  will  live  in  the  memory  of 
mankind  as  long  as  history  is  written. 

By  an  accident  the  writer  stood  outside  the  little  house  at  the  Vidbridge  when 
that  final  tragedy  was  enacted  within.  Since  then  the  house  has  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted.  Twenty-seven  years  later  he  stood  again  before 
tiiat  deserted  dwelling,  and  his  impressions  are  recorded  in  the  following  pages. 

I  AM  in  Plevna  once  more,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years. 
This  is  classic  ground.  The  soil  is  rich  here,  and  well  it  might  be 
so ;  for  a  hundred  thousand  warriors  sleep  their  last  sleep  in  the 
fields  and  the  hills  which  surround  the  bright,  pleasant  little  town ; 
and  over  their  bodies  grow  maize  and  wheat,  and  the  vine  which 
has  made  famous  the  name  '  Pleven '  (as  the  Bulgarians  call  the 
town;  *  Plevna'  is  the  Turkish  version)  all  over  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

^  A  crawling  train  took  me  through  the  fertile  plains  to  Plevna. 
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It  appeared  almost  like  a  saczilege  to  approach  the  histoiio  town 
in  a  modem  saloon  oar.  ^  All  change  here  for  Plevna '  is  neady 
as  bad  as  ^  All  tickets  for  Jemsalem '  on  the  Syrian  railway. 

The  moment  you  pass  the  picturesque  village  of  Grivitsa  yoa 
see  monuments  to  the  faUen  everywhere,  from  the  large,  pre- 
tentious chapel  of  the  Roumanians  on  the  summit  of  the  Grivita 
heights,  to  the  plain  white  obelisk  erected  by  some  Russian  re^jnent 
There  are  over  300  of  these  monuments  in  the  immediate  surround- 
ings of  Plevna.  Some  are  erected  on  giant  graves.  The  regiment 
Pensa  lost,  in  the  second  of  the  four  battles,  2,200  men  out  of 
3,000  in  an  attack  lasting  twenty  minutes,  and  one  of  the  four  in- 
scriptions on  the  simple  monument  says :  ^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  regiment  Pensa,  which  lies  buried  here.'  At  Gromi  Dubnik,  on 
the  southern  high  road,  where  a  desperate  fight  occurred  between 
a  Turkish  outwork  and  a  Russian  assailing  colunm,  a  tentacle 
of  the  ever-growing  investing  octopus,  one  memorial  crowns  a 
gigantic  grave  of  three  thousand  bodies. 

The  monuments  are  all  consecrated  to  the  dead  Russians  and 
the  dead  Roumanians,  never  to  the  dead  Turks,  who  know  not 
stone  memorials,  for  their  impecuniosity  has  uttered  a  perempt(Hy 
veto,  and  there  is  also  a  religious  objection  to  them.  History  is 
their  indelible  and  supreme  monument.  ^  To  the  Greek  is  wealth, 
to  the  CSrcassian  beauty,  to  the  Frank  learning;  but  to  the  OsmanK 
is  majesty,'  says  a  Turkish  proverb. 

Here  in  Plevna  one  realises  the  glorious  dignity  of  silenoe,  as 
practised  by  the  Turk.  The  credit  of  the  most  famous,  of  the 
most  sublimely  heroic  campaign  of  modem  times  is  his ;  yet  he 
never  mentions  it,  either  in  writing  or  in  speaking,  either  pubfidy 
or  privately ;  and  his  dead  heroes  rest  in  forgotten  graves. 

The  Bulgarians  talk  glibly  of  war  with  Turkey.  Those  wlio 
reside  in  Plevna,  or  who  have  visited  Plevna,  are  not  quite  so 
fluent  or  quite  so  loud.  Turkey  is  silent,  but  Plevna  lives  and 
speaks  for  her,  whose  power  of  recuperation,  whose  latent  mig^t 
and  majesty,  whose  blows,  hard,  swift,  sure,  and  cruel,  have  filled 
all  thinking  men  of  Western  civilisation  with  admiration,  almost 
with  awe,  for  five  centuries  past. 

The  town  of  Plevna  is  practically  unchanged — ^that  I  miiinfaLiTi 
in  spite  of  all  that  bragging  Bulgarians  led  me  to  expect.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  national  independence  and  European  culture  has 
passed  by  and  left  but  the  faintest  traces.    There  are  some  new 
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buildings :  the  unpretending  railway  station,  half-way  between  the 
town  and  the  Vidbridge  of  immortal  fame,  with  an  open-air 
restaurant  of  a  distinctly  German  type  attached  to  it ;  a  hospital, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  detached  white  houses.;  the  barracks  of 
two  infantry  regiments,  most  modem  and  most  imcompromisingly 
tigly;  a  pretentious  town  hall,  with  a  clock  tower;  a  school  of 
viticulture ;  a  score  or  so  of  private  houses  in  the  ordinary  villa 
style.  But  the  crooked,  narrow,  ill-paved  streets;  the  quaint, 
shady  lanes  between  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens;  the  small 
shops  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven ;  the  tiny,  one-storied  Turkish 
houses,  hidden  discreetly  in  their  leafy  grounds;  the  Bulgarian 
dwellings,  equally  small,  but  a  trifle  more  pretentious,  abutting  on 
the  streets ;  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  gipsies ;  the  many  buildings 
an  desuetude  and  decay;  the  waste  spaces  full  of  evil-smeUing 
rubbish ;  the  six  or  seven  massive  mosques  (only  one  of  which  is 
used  as  a  mosque  now) ;  the  old  Greek  Church ;  the  pigstyes  and 
fowl  runs  in  the  main  thoroughfares ;  even  the  Turkish  caf^s  chafUant^ 
modest  and  retiring :  they  are  all  here,  remaining  from  the  year  of 
war.  The  very  scavenger  dogs  are  the  same,  of  a  breed  unknown 
in  England ;  and  the  Tultchenitza  brook  flows  still  right  through 
the  streets,  and  serves,  now  as  before,  as  natural  drain. 

The  '  Hotel  Evropa '  is  new,  as  hotel ;  but  I  fancy  I  recognise 
the  house— once  the  workshop  of  a  Turkish  artificer  in  silver  fili- 
gree, a  craft  which  left  Bulgaria  when  the  Turks  left  it.  They 
have  simply  added  an  upper  story,  and  a  wing  in  what  was  once 
the  back  garden.  It  is  hardly  an  hotel  in  the  European  sense, 
merely  a  superficially  glorified  eastern  khan.  It  is,  however,  the 
best  of  the  town,  and  the  people  are  extremely  obliging.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  are  so  primitive  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  an  Occidental  lady  to  stay  in  the  hotel. 

Strangers,  however,  are  not  unknown  in  Plevna.  Austrian 
and  German  commercial  travellers,  mostly  Jews,  are  constantly 
coming  and  going,  sometimes  also  French,  Swiss,  Belgian,  Bussian 
business  men,  but  never  English.  Bussian,  Boumanian,  Austrian* 
German,  French  officers  come  in  small  parties  to  study  the  battle* 
fields  and  the  old  Turkish  fortifications,  which  are  piously  pre- 
served by  the  Bulgarian  Government.  American  officers  have 
also  been  here.  Before  the  Macedonian  rebellion,  a  batch  of  young 
Turkish  officers  came  annually  to  imdergo  a  systematic  course  in 
mihtary  history,  tactics,  and  fortification,  and  the  Bulgarians — 
all  honour  to  them  for  this — always  behaved  with  the  utmost 
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conrteBy  and  readiness  towards  their  former  enemies  and  oppreeson. 
Three  years  ago,  two  Japanese  officers  created  a  sensation  by 
paying  a  ceremonial  visit,  in  full  uniform,  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  garrison.  British  officers  never  come  this  way.  I  was  the 
first. 

A  visit  to  Plevna  cannot  be  commended  to  the  ordinary  traveller 
with  a  small  stock  of  lingoistio  knowledge.  Nobody  speaks  Englisli 
here.  As  in  Roomania,  British  trade  has  left  the  country.  Great 
Britain  has  not  even  a  consul  in  Plevna,  and  I,  a  British  subject 
and  a  British  officer,  had  to  apply  to  the  Austrian  Consnl,  ipriien 
I  required  diplomatic  assistance  in  a  triffing  matter.  And,  of  oomBe, 
the  request  which  I  would  have  addressed  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
a  British  agent,  I  had  to  solicit  as  a  favour  from  the  Austrian.  It 
was  readily  granted,  and  red  tape,  the  idol  of  the  British  offidal, 
did  not  appear  to  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  courteous 
Viennese. 

Besides  the  German,  Austrian,  Servian,  Roumanian,  and 
Russian  Consuls,  there  are  a  dozen  itien  in  Plevna  who  speak  a 
little  broken  French,  and  a  dozen  others  who  speak  a  littie  broken 
German.  But  everybody  speaks  Turkish,  which  language,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  is  still  the  French  of  the  Orient,  as 
Arabic  is  its  Latin.  Since  my  knowledge  of  Bulgarian  is  tzifling, 
Turkish  was  also  my  means  of  communication.  Even  in  the  post 
office  French  and  German  are  not  spoken.  The  officers  speak 
Turkish,  Roumanian,  and  Russian,  but  only  a  few  French-  or 
German. 

The  latest  census  has  given  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  <A 
Plevna  at  18,709.  Turks,  previous  to  1877,  estimated  its  popula- 
tion at  17,000,  exclusive  of  the  gipsies,  who  had  then,  and  have 
now,  a  separate  quarter,  and  whom  the  Turks  hardly  consider  as 
human  beings.  I  remember  the  gipsy  Mahallah  of  Plevna  perfectiy 
well,  as  it  was  in  1877,  and  it  was  then  at  least  twice  as  li^ge  as  it 
is  now.  That  means,  that  the  town  had  6,000  gipsies,  and  a  total 
population  of  22,000  in  1877.  Like  all  Bulgarian  towns  (excepting 
Sofia,  Philippopolis,  Varna,  and  Burgas)  Plevna  has  become  smalkf 
since  1877. 

It  has  a  weekly  cattle,  grain,  and  vegetable  market,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  centre  of  the  Bulgarian  wine  trade.  At  present  two 
regiments  of  infantry  (the  4th  and  the  11th)  are  stationed  in  the 
town.  The  latter  has  to  its  credit  that  which  military  ei^perts 
consider  the  finest  marching  performance  ever  accomplished  by 
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infantry:  in  the  war  of  1885  it  made  sixty-five  miles,  through 
slush  and  snow,  in  twenty-six  hours. 

YHiat  can  I  say  of  Plevna  that  would  not  apply  equally  well 
to  any  other  small  Bulgarian  town,  Rustchuk,  Shiunla,  Rasgrad, 
a  score  of  others  ?  It  is  picturesque,  dirty,  bright,  amusing,  poverty- 
stricken  ;  it  has  its  fair  quota  of  brand-new,  expensive,  useless, 
unpaid-for  public  buildings,  and  more  than  a  fair  share  of  hovels, 
the  squalor  of  which  defies  description. 

But  to  me  the  town  is  sacred.  I  can  find  my  way  with  ease 
through  the  maze  of  narrow,  crooked  streets.  I  recognise  old 
friends  among  the  houses,  famiUar  landmarks,  spots  hallowed  by 
a  thousand  memories,  some  pleasant,  many  terrible,  by  men  and 
women  that  are  dead;  by  friendships  that  are  past  and  forgotten, 
by  joys  and  hopes  on  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  laid  a  heavy 
subduing  hand,  by  all  the  horrors  of  the  most  horrible  siege  of 
modem  times.  Every  heap  of  stones  is,  to  me,  pregnant  with 
meaning,  for  it  was  once  a  house,  struck  by  a  shell  and  crumbling 
into  a  shapeless  mass.  At  night  the  incessant  bark  of  the  scavenger 
dogs,  let  loose  upon  the  town  when  the  human  population  Ues 
a-bed,  so  strange  to  the  European  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Orient,  is 
perfectly  familiar :  as  of  yore,  I  should  miss  it,  I  should  be  unable 
to  sleep  if  the  dogs  were  silent. 

During  my  first  walk,  deep  in  thought,  I  took,  mechanically,  a 
short  cut,  which  brought  me  to  a  standstill  in  a  certain  quiet 
comer,  right  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  garden  lanes 
meet,  and  a  little  blind  alley  leads  to  an  old  wooden  gate.  Only 
the  roo£s  of  the  houses  are  visible,  for  each  stands  in  a  dense  maze 
of  foliage.  Well  I  remember  this  wooden  gate :  it  leads  to  a  low 
white  house,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  Osman  Pasha  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  campaign,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of 
Czar  Alexander  the  Second.  How  many  thousands  of  orderlies, 
messengers,  officers  have  trod  that  path  during  those  terrible 
months !  From  this  house  the  telegraph  wire  led  to  each  redoubt, 
to  each  pdnt  in  the  circle  of  defences,  and  from  his  plain,  white- 
washed office  the  grave,  bearded  man  with  the  keen  Arab  face  con- 
ducted the  campaign  which  has  made  his  name  famous  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  house  is  unaltered.  Recently  it  was  for  sale,  and 
the  Bulgarian  Oovemment  bought  it  with  the  intention  of  trans- 
forming it  into  a  museum.    At  present  the  windows  are  shuttered. 

Another  friend  among  the  houses  I  discovered ;  a  small,  villa- 
like building,  which  was  at  the  time  an  innovation^  and  a  pride  of 
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the  town.  Here  dwelt  a  Turkish  surgeon  from  Sofia,  and  the 
house  was  a  hospital  for  desperate  cases.  (Towards  the  end  every 
house  was  a  hospital,  and  wounded  men  crawled  into  pigstjes  and 
dog-kennels  to  die.)  Here  dwelt  also  the  surgeon's  daughter, 
named  Dj6mil6,  a  pretty,  meny-eyed  maiden  of  sixteen,  whom  I 
loved,  or  thought  I  loved,  with  passionate  intensity. 

I  stand  before  the  house  on  a  dark  stormy  night  in  the  early 
autumn  of  the  year  1904,  as  I  used  to  stand  there  many  a  night 
lighted  by  the  glare  of  burning  villages  and  homesteads,  streaked 
by  the  vivid  trail  of  shells,  in  the  year  1877.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
— ^but,  oh !  the  difference  to  me  I  She  was  killed  by  a  shell  splinter 
in  the  last  sortie,  and  hes  in  an  unmarked  grave  on  the  Yidplain. 
I  have  learnt  and  have  suffered,  and  have  come  to  the  oonduffion 
that  love  is  a  pastime  for  fools  and  weaklings,  utterly  unworthy  to 
form  either  the  diversion  or  the  serious  occupation  of  an  intellectnal 
man  in  this  the  twentieth  century.  I  wonder :  Would  I  think  so 
had  she  Eved  ?  The  curs  are  in  l^e  next  street,  and  bark  an 
answer  which  sounds  ominously  like  ^  Ay,  ay ! ' 

And  yet  another  friend :  A  mosque,  bare  and  ugly,  like  a  jail, 
except  for  the  slender  minaret.  Osman  utilised  it  as  a  store  for 
ammunition.  There  used  to  stand  a  Circassian  sentry,  a  giant^ 
with  a  villainous,  bearded  face,  hugging  a  Winchester  repeating 
carbine  in  his  long,  ape-like  arms.  How  many  scores  of  times  had 
I  to  give  him  the  countersign  in  response  to  his  challenge  !  These 
Circassians,  originally  irregular  cavalry,  had  been  dismounted, 
and  their  horses  used  for  the  more  important  transport  wodc; 
but  as  infantry  they  were  worthless,  and  the  regular  soldiers  would 
not  associate  with  them  in  redoubts  and  camps;  so  they  were 
employed  exclusively  as  guards.  Now  there  stands  a  short,  squat 
Bulgarian  in  a  dirty  white  tunic,  a  Mannlicher  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 
The  Bulgarians,  too,  use  the  mosque  as  a  magazine.  And  yet 
another  mosque,  now  a  melancholy  ruin,  from  which  I  used  to 
draw  the  boots  and  blankets  for  my  company.  And  a  tiny,  discreet 
cafe  with  iron-barred  windows — opposite  is  now  the  modem  town 
hall — ^where  beautiful  girls  from  the  Caucasus  sang  and  danced 
with  Eastern  grace.  It  is  still  a  ca/S  charUant,  but  vulgar  creatures 
from  Hungaria  and  Roumania,  with  raucous  voices  and  offensive 
gestures,  are  the  attraction.  And  in  the  little  public  garden, 
where  once  gipsies  gave  voluptuous  performances,  the  band  of  the 
11th  Regiment  of  Infantry  played,  on  the  Sunday  evening  on 
which  I  made  my  re-entry  into  the  town^  the  prelude  to  the  third 
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act  of  Lohengrin^  and  played  it  remarkably  well  too,  with  splendid 
dash  and  a  fine  voliune  of  sound. 

I  made  the  round  of  the  fortification  twice,  once  in  company  of 
an  officer  of  the  11th  Regiment,  once  alone — ^that  is,  alone  with  the 
driver  of  my  rickety  vehicle,  a  gipsy,  who  spoke  no  language 
known  to  human  beings,  and  seemed  astonished  and  hurt  because 
I  did  not  beat  or  kick  him  when  he  had  taken  me  the  wrong  way. 
Memories  crowded  around  me  fast  and  furious.  I  was  in  cloud- 
land.  I  was  again  a  callow,  ambitious  youngster  of  seventeen 
summers,  and  my  companions  were  brown-skinned,  lustrous-eyed 
Tartar  warriors,  starving  and  uncomplaining. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  I  walked  alone  on  the  historic 
high  road  to  the  Yidbridge.  This  was  the  way  of  the  remnants  of 
Osman's  forces  to  the  last  sortie  which  has  justly  been  called  *  the 
Suicide  of  an  Army.'  The  vine,  used  towards  the  end  as  firewoods 
after  having  been  protected  for  five  months,  has  grown  again,  and 
the  slopes  are  pretty  and  peaceful  in  the  autumn  sun.  When 
once  the  railway  station,  the  one  innovation,  the  one  jarring  note, 
is  left  behind,  nothing  disturbs  the  illusion  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  utterly  effaced.  The  high  road  is  as  dusty  and 
ill-kept  as  of  yore.  I  meet  but  one  wayfarer,  a  long-legged  gipsy 
mounted  on  a  patient  ass.  When  he  has  passed  me  and  given 
me  a  cheerful  greeting  in  Turkish :  *  Sabahiniz  hair  ola,  efendim ' — 
*  Good  day  to  you,  sir ' — ^I  am  alone  with  the  birds  and  my  thoughts. 

And  here,  at  length,  is  the  house — ^famous  all  over  the  Balkan 
Peninsula — to  which  Osman,  wounded,  was  carried  in  the  lacft 
sortie,  and  whence,  heart-broken,  he  gave  the  order  *  Cease  fire,* 
which  ended  the  Plevna  campaign.  The  house  is  empty  and 
shuttered,  and  has  been  so  since  that  dread  event.  For  it  is  haunted, 
and  at  night  the  townspeople  dislike  to  pass  near  it.  There  dwells, 
so  the  legend  says,  the  spirit  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  soUtude 
and  somnolence,  an  accursed  spirit,  say  the  Bulgarians,  a  great 
and  blessed  and  benignant  spirit,  say  the  Turks.  And  one  of  these 
days,  so  say  the  latter,  he  will  awiJce  and  rouse  himself,  and  will 
restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Prophet's  empire  on  earth,  and 
reconquer  aU  the  lost  provinces,  Bulgaria,  and  Boumania,  and 
Servia,  and  Greece,  and — ^who  knows  ? — ^perchance  even  Hungary, 
right  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  It  is  all  written  in  the  book  of  fate, 
against  which  there  is  no  appeal,  resistance  to  which  avails  not, 
and  it  will  come  to  pass  in  the  Lord's  own  time. 

The  house  is  a  long,  low,  one-storied  building,  with  poplars  in 
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front,  and  denae  foliage  bedde  and  behind.  With  tiie  exception 
of  a  mined  gipsy  hovel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  theie  is  no 
token  of  hmnan  habitation  so  &r  as  eyes  can  travel.  Behind  me, 
the  town,  thzee  miles  away,  is  hidden  by  the  vineyards ;  in  front  is 
the  sluggish  river  Vid  and  the  historic  bridge ;  beyond,  the  gently 
rising  plain,  the  scene  of  the  last  sortie ;  on  tiie  horijEon,  the  hilh 
which  were  the  redoubts  and  encampments  of  the  investing  Russian 
circle.  No  human  being  is  visible.  A  sharp  wind  comes  fram  the 
south  where  the  Balkans  show  faintiy  on  the  sky  line,  somfaie, 
pregnant  with  meaning ;  for  once  they  spelt  hope  and  rescue  and 
freedom,  when  Mehemed  Ali  was  there,  the  clever  German  Rene- 
gade, with  his  army  of  relief,  and  Baker  Pasha,  the  daring  English- 
man* But  Qourko  barred  the  road ;  hope  came  to  nought,  and 
freedom  was  but  an  idle,  vanishing  dream. 

At  present  the  Balkans  spell  rain ;  for  clouds  arise  and  obscure 
them  gradually.  I  used  to  be  weatherwise  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  In  two  hours  we  shall  have  a  heavy  downpour.  I  utilise 
the  respite  by  an  excursion  across  the  bridge  to  the  plain  beyond, 
and  sadness  is  on  me  with  a  heavy  hand.  I  know  every  inch  of 
this  ground.  Here  a  whole  division  marched  cheerfully  to  certain 
death,  and  the  feet  kept  step  to  the  lips  which  murmured  the 
Arabic  prayer :  ^  Bismillah  Rahmin  Rahamin ' — ^  In  the  name  of 
Ood  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate.' 

The  rain  comes  on  before  I  expect  it,  and  I  take  shelter  in  a 
tiny  shed  in  which  the  labourers  keep  their  tools  during  harvest 
time.  It  rains  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  blows  with  maddened 
fury.  When  the  clouds  are  past  and  the  southern  sky  beoomei 
blue  again,  I  make  my  way  back  to  the  haunted  house.  The  Yvi 
has  meanwhile  become  a  broad,  roaring  river,  proclaiming  its  own 
ephemeral  importance;  and  Osman's  calvary  looks  more  than 
ever  like  a  haunted  house,  with  its  background  of  tempest-torn 
clouds  and  the  roadway  transformed  into  a  muddy  stream. 

An  accident  brought  me  to  the  house  in  the  last  battle,  while 
Osman  was  inside,  racked  by  ph3n3ical  pain  and  mental  anguish. 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  an  overcast  winter's  day,  with  slush  on 
the  ground  and  snow  in  the  heavens,  and  a  faint  glow  was  in  the 
western  sky.  As  I  gaze  and  dream  and  remember,  the  west  fights 
up  in  yellow  and  orange  and  lustrous  green,  and  the  dying  day 
hallows  the  haunted  house  of  the  Vidbridge. 

W.  V.  Hkbbxbt. 
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VIII.  '^ 

I  HAD  an  experience  the  other  day,  very  disagreeable  but  most 
wholesome,  which  held  up  for  a  moment  a  mirror  to  my  life  and 
character.  I  suppose  that,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  everyone  has 
known  what  it  is,  in  some  corridor  or  stairway,  to  see  a  figure 
advancing  towards  him,  and  then  to  discover  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise that  he  has  been  advancing  to  a  mirror,  and  that  the  stranger 
is  himself.  This  happened  to  me  some  short  while  ago,  and  I  was 
by  no  means  favourably  impressed  by  what  I  saw ! 

Well,  the  other  day  I  was  conducting  an  argument  with  an 
irascible  man.  His  temper  suddenly  boiled  over,  and  he  said 
several  personal  things  to  me,  of  which  I  did  not  at  once  recognise 
the  truth ;  but  I  have  since  considered  the  criticisms,  and  have 
decided  that  they  are  mainly  true,  heightened  perhaps  by  a  little 
tinge  of  temper. 

I  am  sorry  my  friend  said  the  things,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
meet,  on  cordial  terms,  a  man  whom  one  knows  to  hold  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  oneself.  But  in  one  way  I  am  glad  he  said  them, 
because  I  do  not  think  I  could  in  any  other  way  have  discerned 
the  truth.  If  a  friend  had  said  them  without  anger,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  so  gilded  the  pill  that  it  would  have  seemed  rather  a 
precious  ornament  than  a  bitter  remedy. 

I  will  not  here  say  in  detail  what  my  friend  accused  me  of,  but 
it  amounted  to  a  charge  of  egotism ;  and  as  egotism  is  a  common 
&ult,  and  particularly  common  with  lonely  and  immarried  men, 
I  will  make  no  excuse  for  propounding  a  few  considerations  on  the 
point,  and  how  it  may  perhaps  be  cured,  or  if  not  cured,  at  least 
modified. 

I  suppose  that  the  egotist  is  the  man  who  regards  the  world  as 
a  setting  for  himself,  as  opposed  to  the  man  who  realises  that  he  is 
a  small  unit  in  a  gigantic  system.  The  characteristic  of  the  egotist 
18  to  consider  himself  of  too  great  importance,  while  the  danger 
of  the  non-egotist  is  not  sufficiently  to  realise  his  significance. 
Egotism  is  the  natural  temptation  of  all  those  whose  individuality 
is  strong;  the  man  of  intense  detties,  of  acute  perceptions,  of 
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vigorous  preferences,  of  eager  temperament,  is  in  danger  of  trying 
to  construct  his  life  too  sedulously  on  his  own  lines ;  and  yet  these 
are  the  very  people  who  help  other  people  most,  and  in  whom  the 
hope  of  the  race  lies.  Meek,  humble,  timid  persons,  who  accept  thingB 
as  they  are,  who  tread  in  beaten  paths,  who  are  easily  perBoaded, 
who  are  cautious,  prudent  and  submissive,  leave  things  very  much 
as  they  find  them.  I  need  make  no  attempt  at  indicating  the  line 
that  such  people  ought  to  follow,  because  it  is  unhappily  certain 
that  they  will  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that  they  have 
no  more  power  of  initiative  than  the  bricks  of  a  wall  or  the  waten 
of  a  stream.  The  following  considerations  will  be  addressed  to 
people  of  a  certain  vividness  of  nature,  who  have  strong  impobes, 
fervent  convictions,  vigorous  desires.  I  shall  try  to  suggest  a  species 
of  discipline  that  can  be  practised  by  such  persons,  a  line  that  they 
can  foIlow,in  order  that  they  may  aim  at,  and  perhaps  attain,  a  due 
subordination  and  co-ordination  of  themselves  and  their  tem- 
peraments. 

To  treat  of  intellectual  egotism  first,  the  danger  that  besets 
such  people  as  I  have  described  is  a  want  of  sympathy  with  other 
points  of  view,  and  the  first  thing  that  such  natures  must  aim  at 
is  the  getting  rid  of  what  I  will  call  the  sectarian  spirit.  We  ought 
to  realise  that  intellectual  truth  is  not  the  property  of  any  creed 
or  school  or  nation ;  the  whole  lesson  of  history  is  the  lesson  of  the 
danger  of  aflBxmation.  The  great  difierence  between  the  modem 
and  the  ancient  world  is  the  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  the 
meaning  and  value  of  evidence.  There  are  many  kinds  of  o»- 
tainties.  There  is  the  absolute  scientific  certain^  of  such  pro- 
positions as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  cannot  possibly  make 
five.  This  is  of  course  only  the  principle  that  two  and  two  cannot 
be  said  to  make  four,  but  that  they  are  four,  and  that  2  +  2  and4 
are  only  difierent  ways  of  describing  the  same  phenomenon.  Then 
there  come  the  lesser  certainties,  that  is  to  say,  the  certainties 
that  justify  practical  action.  A  man  who  is  aware  that  he  has 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  pay  him  the  interest,  is  justified  in  spending  a  certain  income; 
but  he  cannot  be  said  to  know  at  any  moment  that  the  capital 
is  there,  because  the  trustees  may  have  absconded  with  the  money, 
and  the  man  may  not  have  been  informed  of  the  fact.  The  danger 
of  the  egotist  is  that  he  is  apt  to  regard  as  scientific  certainties 
what  are  only  relative  certainties ;  and  the  first  step  towards  the 
tolerant  attitude  is  to  get  rid  of  these  prejudices  as  for  as  possible, 
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and  to  perceive  that  the  first  duty  of  the  philosopher  is  not  to  deal 
in  assumptions,  but  to  realise  that  other  people's  regions  of  what 
may  be  called  practical  certainties— that  is  to  say,  the  assurances 
which  justify  practical  action — ^may  be  both  smaller  or  even  larger 
than  his  own.  The  first  duty  then  of  the  man  of  vivid  nature  is  to 
filght  resolutely  against  the  sin  of  impatience.  He  must  realise  that 
some  people  may  regard  as  a  certainty  what  is  to  him  a  questionable 
opinion,  and  that  his  business  is  not  the  destruction  of  the  certainties 
of  others,  but  the  defining  the  limits  of  his  own.  The  sympathy 
that  can  be  practised  intellectually  is  the  resolute  attempt  to 
enter  into  the  position  of  others.  The  temptation  to  argue  with 
people  of  convinced  views  should  be  resolutely  resisted ;  argument 
only  strengthens  and  fortifies  the  convictions  of  opponents,  and 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  never  yet  met  a  man  of  strong 
intellectual  fibre  who  was  ever  converted  by  argument.  Yet  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  a  duty  for  all  of  us  to  aim  at  a  just  appreciation  of 
various  points  of  view,  and  that  we  ought  to  try  to  understand  others 
rather  than  to  persuade  them. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  intellectual  region,  and  I 
would  sum  it  up  by  saying  that  I  think  that  the  duty  of  every 
thoughtful  person,  who  desires  to  avoid  egotism  in  the  intellectual 
region,  is  to  cultivate  what  may  be  called  the  scientific,  or  even  the 
sceptical  spirit,  to  weigh  evidence,  and  not  to  form  conclusions 
without  evidence.  Thus  one  avoids  the  dangers  of  egotism  best, 
because  egotism  is  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  man  who  says  credo 
quia  credo.  Whereas  the  aim  of  the  philosopher  should  be  to  take 
nothing  for  granted,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  up  personal  preferences 
in  the  light  of  truth.  In  dealing  with  others  in  the  intellectual 
region,  the  object  should  be  not  to  convince,  but  to  get  people  to 
state  their  own  views,  and  to  realise  that  unless  a  man  converts 
himself,  no  one  else  can ;  the  method  therefore  should  be  not  to 
attack  conclusions,  but  to  ask  patientiy  for  the  evidence  upon 
which  those  conclusions  are  based. 

But  there  is  a  danger  in  lingering  too  long  in  the  intellectual 
regions  ;  the  other  regions  of  the  human  spirit  may  be  called  the 
esthetic  and  the  mystical  regions.  To  take  the  sesthetic  region  next, 
he  duty  of  the  philosopher  is  to  realise  at  the  outset  that  the  percep- 
lon  of  beauty  is  essentially  an  individual  thing,  and  that  the  canons 
»f  what  are  called  good  taste  are  of  all  things  the  most  shifting.  In 
}his  region  the  danger  of  dogmatism  is  very  great,  because  the 
nore  that  a  man  indulges  the  rapturous  perception  of  the  beauty 
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that  appeali  to  Imnaelf,  the  moie  likely  he  is  to  believe  tliat  time 
is  no  beauty  outude  of  his  own  peioeptions.  The  duty  of  a  man 
who  wishes  to  avoid  egotism  in  tins  i^on  is  to  try  and  leopgnise 
faithful  conception  and  firm  execution  eveiywheie ;  to  realise  that 
half,  and  mote  than  half,  of  the  beauty  of  eveiything  is  the  beauty 
of  age,  remoteness,  and  association.  Theie  is  no  temptation  so 
strong  for  the  sosthetio  nature,  as  to  deride  and  contemn  the  beauty 
of  the  art  that  we  have  just  outgrown.  To  take  a  simple  case. 
The  Early  Victorian  upholsterers  derided  the  stiffness  and  austerity 
of  Queen  Anne  fumitore,  and  the  public  genuinely  admired  the 
florid  and  rococo  forms  of  Early  Victorian  art.  A  generation  passed, 
and  Early  Victorian  art  was  relentiessly  derided,  while  the  Queen 
Anne  furniture  was  reinstalled.  Now  there  are  signs  of  a  grow- 
ing tolerance  among  connoisseurs  of  the  Early  '\^ctorian  taste 
again.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  absolute  beauty  in  either; 
that  the  thing  to  aim  at  is  progress  and  development  in  art,  and  that 
probably  the  most  dangerous  and  decadent  sign  of  all  is  the  reverting 
to  the  beauty  of  a  previous  age  rather  than  striking  out  a  new 
line  of  our  own.  The  aim  then  of  the  man  who  would  avoid  aas- 
thetio  egotism  should  be,  not  to  lay  down  canons  of  what  is  or 
what  is  not  good  art,  but  to  try  to  recognise,  as  I  have  said,  faithful 
conception  and  firm  execution  wherever  he  can  discern  it;  and, 
for  himself,  to  express  as  vividly  as  he  can  his  own  keenest  and 
acutest  perceptions  of  beauty.  The  only  beauty  that  is  worth 
anjrthing  is  the  beauty  perceived  in  sincerity,  and  here  again  the 
secret  Ues  in  resolutely  abstaining  from  laying  down  laws,  from 
judging,  from  condemning.  The  victory  always  remains  with 
those  who  admire  rather  than  with  those  who  deride,  and  the 
power  of  appreciating  is  worth  any  amount  of  the  power  of 
despising. 

And  now  we  pass  to  the  third  and  most  intangible  region  of  the 
spirit,  the  region  that  I  will  call  the  mystical  r^on.  This  is  in  a 
sense  akin  to  the  aesthetic  region,  because  it  partly  consists  in 
the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  ethical  things.  Here  the  danger  of 
the  vivid  personality  is  to  let  his  preferences  be  his  guide,  and  to 
contemn  certain  types  of  character,  certain  qualities,  certain  modes 
of  thought,  certain  points  of  view.  Here  again  one's  duty  is 
plain.  It  is  the  resolute  avoidance  of  the  critical  attitude,  the 
attempt  to  disentangle  the  golden  thread,  the  nobility,  the  purily, 
the  strength,  the  intensity,  that  may  underlie  characters  and  views 
that^do  not  superficially  appeal  to  oneself.    The  philosopher  need 
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not  seek  the  society  of  uncongemal  peisons :  sncli  a  piaetioe  is  a 
useless  expenditure  of  time  and  energy ;  but  no  one  can  avoid  a 
certain  contact  with  diflflimilar  natures,  and  the  aim  of  the  philo- 
sopher must  be  to  try  and  do  sympathetic  justice  to  them,  to  seek 
earnestly  for  points  of  contact,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  emphasise 
differences.  For  instance,  if  the  philosopher  is  thrown  into  the 
society  of  a  man  who  can  talk  nothing  but  motor  jargon  or  golfing 
shop — ^I  select  the  instances  of  the  conversation  that  is  personally 
to  me  the  dreariest — ^he  need  not  attempt  to  talk  of  golf  or  motors, 
and  he  is  equally  bound  not  to  discourse  of  his  own  chosen  intel- 
lectual interests ;  but  he  ought  to  endeavour  to  find  a  common 
r^on,  in  which  he  can  meet  the  golfer  or  the  motorist  without 
mutual  dreariness. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  drifted  out  of  the  mystical 
region,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  relations  of  human  beings  with 
each  other  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  this  region.  The  strange 
affinities  and  hostilities  of  temperament,  the  inexplicable  and 
undeniable  thing  called  charm,  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
character — all  this  is  in  the  mystical  region  of  the  spirit,  the  r^on 
of  intuition  and  instinct,  which  is  a  far  stronger,  more  vital,  and  more 
general  region  than  the  intellectual  or  the  artistic.  And  further, 
there  comes  the  deepest  intuition  of  all,  the  relation  of  the  human 
spirit  to  its  Maker,  its  originating  cause.  Whether  this  relation 
can  be  a  direct  one  is  a  matter  for  each  person  to  decide  from  his 
own  experience ;  but  perhaps  the  only  two  things  of  which  a  human 
being  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  conscious  are  his  own  identity, 
and  the  existence  of  a  controlling  Power  outside  of  him.  And 
here  lies  the  deepest  danger  of  all,  that  a  man  should  attempt 
to  limit  or  define  his  conception  of  the  Power  that  originated  him, 
by  his  own  preferences.  The  deepest  mystery  of  all  lies  in  the 
conviction,  which  seems  to  be  inextricably  rooted  in  the  human 
spirit,  namely,  the  instinct  to  distinguish  between  the  impulses 
which  we  believe  emanate  from  God,  and  the  impulses  which  we 
believe  emanate  from  ourselves.  It  is  incontestable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  human  race  have  the  instinct  that  in  following 
beneficent,  unselfish,  noble  impulses  they  are  following  the  will 
of  their  Maker ;  but  that  in  yielding  to  cruel,  sensual,  low  impulses 
they  are  acting  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Creator.  And  this 
intuition  is  one  which  many  of  us  do  not  doubt,  though  it  is  a 
principle  which  cannot  be  scientifically  proved.  Indeed,  it  is 
incontestable  that  though  we  believe  the  will  of  God  to  be  on  the 
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Bide  of  wliat  is  good,  yet  He  pate  many  obstadfiB,  oz  pennitB  them 
to  be  put,  in  the  way  of  the  man  wHo  desiies  to  act  ligHtly. 

The  only  way  I  believe  in  tiiia  last  i^on  in  which  we  can  hope 
to  impiove,  to  win  victories,  is  the  way  of  a  quiet  and  sinoeie 
submission.  It  is  easy  to  submit  to  the  Will  of  God  when  it  sends 
us  joy  and  peace,  when  it  makes  us  couiageous,  high-hearted  and 
just.  The  difficulty  is  to  acquiesce  when  He  sends  us  adversity, 
ill-health,  suffering ;  when  Hepeimits  us  to  sin,  or  if  that  is  a  faith- 
less phrase,  does  not  grant  us  strength  to  resist.  But  we  must 
try  to  be  patient,  we  must  try  to  int^ret  the  value  of  sufiering, 
the  meaning  of  failure,  the  si^oificance  of  shame.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  urged  that  this  too  is  a  temptation  of  ^otism  in  another  guise, 
and  that  we  grow  thus  to  conceive  of  ourselves  as  filling  too  largea 
space  in  the  mind  of  God.  But  unless  we  do  this,  we  can  only 
conceive  of  ourselves  as  the  victims  of  God's  inattention  or  neglect, 
which  is  a  wholly  despairing  thought. 

In  one  sense  we  must  be  egotistic,  if  self-knowledge  is  egotism. 
We  must  try  to  take  the  measure  of  our  foculties,  and  we  must 
try  to  use  them.  But  while  we  must  wisely  humiliate  ourselves 
before  the  majesty  of  God,  the  vast  and  profound  scheme  of  the 
Universe,  we  must  at  the  same  time  believe  that  we  have  our  place 
and  our  work ;  that  God  did  indeed  purposely  set  us  where  we 
find  ourselves ;  and  that  among  the  complicated  difficulties  of  sense, 
of  temptation,  of  unhappiness,  of  failure,  we  must  tiy  to  fix  our 
eyes  humbly  and  faithfully  upon  the  best,  and  seek  to  be  worthy 
of  it.  We  must  tiy  not  to  be  self-sufficient,  but  to  be  humble  and 
yet  diligent.  4 

I  do  not  think  that  we  practise  thb  simple  resignation  often 
enough ;  it  is  astonishing  how  the  act  of  placing  our  own  will  as  far 
as  possible  in  unison  with  the  Will  of  God  restores  our  tranquil- 
lity. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  I  was  walking  alone  among 
fields  and  villages.  It  was  one  of  those  languid  days  of  eariy 
spring,  when  the  frame  and  the  mind  alike  seem  unstrung  and  list- 
less. The  orchards  were  white  with  flower,  and  the  hedges  were 
breaking  into  fresh  green.  I  had  just  returned  to  my  work  after 
a  brief  and  delightful  holiday,  and  was  overshadowed  with  the  vague 
depression  that  the  resumption  of  work  tends  to  bring  to  anxious 
minds.  I  entered  a  littie  ancient  church  that  stood  open ;  it  was 
full  of  sunlight  and  had  been  tenderly  decked  with  an  abundance 
of  spring  flowers.    If  I  had  been  glad  at  heart  it  would  have  seemed 
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a  sweet  place,  fall  of  peace  and  beautiful  myBteries.  But  it  had 
no  voice,  no  message  for  me.  I  was  oveishadowed  too  by  a  sad 
anxiety  about  one  whom  I  loved,  who  was  acting  perversely  and 
unworthily.  There  came  into  my  mind  a  sudden  gracious  thought 
to  commit  myself  to  the  heart  of  God,  not  to  disguise  my  weakness 
and  anxiety,  not  to  ask  that  the  load  should  be  lightened,  but  that 
I  might  endure  His  will  to  the  uttermost. 

In  a  moment  came  the  strength  I  sought ;  no  lightening  of  the 
load,  but  a  deeper  serenity,  a  desire  to  bear  it  faithfully.  The 
veiy  fragrance  of  the  flowers  seemed  to  mingle  like  a  sweet  incense 
with  my  vow.  The  old  walls  whispered  of  patience  and  hope.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  peace  that  then  settied  upon  me  came  from, 
but  not,  it  seemed,  out  of  the  slender  resources  of  my  own  vexed 
spirit. 

But  after  all  the  wonder  is,  in  this  mysterious  world,  not  that 
there  is  so  much  egotism  abroad,  but  that  there  is  so  little !  Con- 
sidering the  narrow  space,  the  littie  cage  of  bones  and  skin,  in 
which  our  spirit  is  confined,  like  a  fluttering  bird,  it  often  astonished 
me  to  find  how  much  of  how  many  people's  thoughts  is  not  given 
to  themselves,  but  to  their  work,  their  friends,  their  families. 

The  simplest  and  most  practical  cure  for  egotism,  after  all,  is 

resolutely  to  suppress  public  manifestations  of  it ;  and  it  is  best  to 

overcome  it  as  a  matter  of  good  manners  rather  than  as  a  matter 

of  religious  principle.    One  does  not  want  people  to  be  impersonal ; 

all  one  desires  to  feel  is  that  their  interest  and  sympathy  is  not,  so 

to  speak,  tethered  by  the  leg,  and  only  able  to  hobble  in  a  small 

and  trodden  circle.     One  does  not  want  people  to  suppress  their 

personality,  but  to  be  ready  to  compare  it  with  the  personalities 

of  others,  rather  than  to  refer  other  personalities  to  the  standard 

of  their  own ;  to  be  generous  and  expansive,  if  possible,  and  if  that 

is  not  possible,  or  not  easy,  to  be  prepared,  at  least,  to  take  such 

deliberate  steps  as  all  can  take,  in  the  right  direction.    We  can  all 

force  ourselves  to  express  interest  in  the  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies 

of  others,  we  can  ask  questions,  we  can  cultivate  relations.    The 

one  way  in  which  we  can  all  of  us  improve  is  to  commit  ourselves 

^"  a  course  of  action  from  which  we  shall  be  ashamed  to  draw 

sk.    Many  people  who  would  otherwise  drift  into  self-regarding 

.ys  do  this  when  they  marry.    They  may  marry  for  egotistical 

iU3ons ;  but  once  inside  the  fence,  affection  and  duty  and  the 

Jiazing  experience  of  having  children  of  their  own  give  them 

te  stimulus  they  need.    But  even  the  most  helpless  celibate  hag 
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only  to  embark  upon  rdationt  with  otliera  to  find  them  multipty 
and  inoreaM.  After  all,  egotism  has  little  to  do  wiUi  tiie  ionning 
or  holding  of  strong  opiniona,  or  even  with  the  intentness  with  whidi 
we  pursue  oar  aims.  The  dog  is  the  intentest  of  all  animab,  and 
throws  himself  most  eagerly  into  his  porsoitB,  but  he  is  also  the  least 
egotistical  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  creatores.  It  resides  m<»e  in 
a  kind  of  proud  isolation,  in  a  species  of  contempt  for  the  opinions  and 
aimsof  others.  It  is  not^as  a  rule,  the  most  successful  men  who  are 
the  most  egotistical  Themost  uncompromising  egotist  I  knowisa 
would-be  Uterary  man,  who  has  the  most  pathetic  belief  in  the  interest 
and  significance  of  his  own  very  halting  performances,  a  belief  which 
no  amount  of  rejection  or  indifference  can  shake,  and  who  hss 
hardly  a  good  word  for  the  books  of  other  writers.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  it  is  in  his  case  a  species  of  mental  disease, 
because  he  is  an  acute  critic  of  all  work  except  his  own«  Doctors 
will  indeed  tell  one  that  transcendent  ^otism  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  insanity ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  a  little  conmion  sense  and  a  little 
courtesy  will  soon  suppress  the  manifestations  of  tiie  tendenqr, 
if  a  man  can  only  realise  that  tLv.  torming  of  decided  opinions 
is  the  cheapest  luxury  in  the  world,  while  a  licence  to  expreas 
them  uncompromisingly  is  one  of  the  most  expensive.  Perhaps 
the  hardest  kind  of  egotism  to  cure  is  the  egotism  that  is  combined 
with  a  deferential  courtesy;  and  the  power  of  displaying  a  superficial 
sjrmpathy,  because  an  egotist  of  this  type  so  seldom  encounters  any 
checks  which  would  convince  him  of  his  fault.  Such  people,  if  they 
have  natural  ability,  often  achieve  great  success,  because  they  pursue 
their  own  ambitions  with  relentieas  perseverance,  and  have  the 
tact  to  do  it  without  appearing  to  interfere  with  the  designs  of 
others.  They  bide  their  time;  they  are  all  consideration  and 
delicacy;  they  are  never  importunate  or  tiresome;  if  they  fail, 
they  accept  the  failure  as  though  it  were  a  piece  of  undeserved 
good  fortune ;  they  never  have  a  grievance ;  they  simply  wipe  up 
the  spilt  milk,  and  say  no  more  about  it ;  baffled  at  one  point, 
they  go  quietiy  round  the  comer,  and  continue  their  quest.  They 
never  for  a  moment  really  consider  anyone's  interests  except  their 
own ;  even  their  generous  impulses  are  deliberately  calculated  for 
the  sake  of  the  artistic  effect.  Such  people  make  it  hard  to  believe 
in  disinterested  virtue ;  yet  they  join  with  the  meek  'm  inheriting 
the  earth,  and  their  prosperity  seems  the  sign  of  Divine  approval 

But  apart  from  the  definite  steps  that  the  ordinary,  moderatdy 
interesting,  moderately  successful  man  may  take  in  the  direction 
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of  a  cure  for  ^otism,  the  best  cure,  after  all,  for  all  faults  is  a 
humble  desire  to  be  difierent.  That  is  the  most  transforming 
power  in  the  world ;  we  may  fail  a  thousand  times,  but  as  long  as 
we  are  ashamed  of  our  failure,  as  long  as  we  do  not  helplessly 
acquiesce,  as  long  as  we  do  not  try  to  console  ourselves  for  it  by  a 
careful  parade  of  our  other  virtues,  we  are  in  the  pilgrim's  road. 
It  is  a  childish  fault,  after  all.  I  watched  to-day  a  party  of  children 
at  play.  One  detestable  little  boy,  the  clumsiest  and  most  incapable 
of  the  party,  spent  the  whole  time  in  chmbing  up  a  step  and  jumping 
from  it,  while  he  entreated  all  the  others  to  see  how  far  he  could 
project  himself.  There  was  not  a  child  there  who  could  not  have 
jumped  twice  as  far,  but  they  were  angeUcally  patient  and  sym- 
pathetic with  the  odious  little  wretch.  It  seemed  to  me  a  sad, 
small  parable  of  what  we  so  many  of  us  are  engaged  all  our  Uves 
long  in  doing.  The  child  had  no  eyes  for  and  no  thoughts  of  the  rest ; 
he  simply  reiterated  his  ridiculous  performance  and  claimed  admira- 
tion, liiere  came  into  my  mind  that  exquisite  and  beautiful 
ode,  the  work  too,  strange  to  say,  of  a  transcendent  egotist,  Coventry 
Patmore,  and  the  prayer  he  made  : 

Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 

Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 

And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 

We  made  our  joys, 

How  weakly  understood 

Thy  great  commanded  good. 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 

Thou'lt  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 

*  I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness/ 

This  is  where  we  may  leave  our  problem ;  leave  it,  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  have  faithfully  struggled  with  it,  if  we  have  tried  to 
amend  ourselves  and  to  encourage  others  ;  if  we  have  done  all  this, 
and  reached  a  point  beyond  which  progress  seems  impossible. 
But  we  must  not  fling  our  problems  and  perplexities,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do,  upon  the  knees  of  God,  the  very  instant  they  begin  to 
bewilder  us,  as  children  bring  a  tangled  skein,  or  a  toy  bent  crooked, 
to  a  nurse.  We  must  not,  I  say ;  and  yet,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  all ! 
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It  so  happened  tliat  George  Dickenson  missed  the  express  to  the 
North  by  a  few  minutes.  Fog  had  delayed  his  airiyal  at  Paddington 
half  an  hour,  and  made  a  quick  drive  across  London  impossible. 

^  The  next  train,  which  stops  at  all  stations  this  side  o'  Bugby, 
don't  leave  till  three-ten,'  volunteered  the  sjrmpathising  porter. 
Dickenson,  anathematising  the  English  climate  generally,  and 
fogs  in  particular,  deposited  guns  and  bags  in  the  cloak-room,  and 
decided  on  a  stroll  before  lunch.  ^  One  must  get  rid  of  the  time 
somehow,'  he  told  himself. 

Possibly  there  is  no  so  dreary  a  thoroughfare  in  all  the  metro- 
polis as  the  EustonRoad,  seen  in  the  gloom  of  a  foggy  December 
morning.  So,  at  least,  said  Dickenson  to  himself,  as  he  reached 
that  artery  of  London,  and  gazed  at  the  mud-coloured  houses 
with  their  untidy  gardens  stretching  to  the  pavement.  Gloom, 
and  a  poverty  that  may  mean  privation,  genteelly  covered  by  a 
respectable  address,  stared  at  him  from  each  dingy  dwelling-house 
and  small  hotel. 

At  St.  Pancras  Church  the  abrupt  stoppage  of  a  four-wheeler 
arrested  his  attention.  The  couple  who  alighted  from  it  ran 
quickly  up  the  steps  and  disappeared  through  the  leathern  inner 
doors  of  the  building.  As  the  doors  swung  to  behind  the  man  and 
woman,  a  passing  cabman  challenged  the  driver  of  the  stationary 
four-wheeler  with  a  derisive  '  What  cher.  Bill  ?  Are  yer  white 
gloves  gone  to  the  wash  and  yer  rosette  up  the  spout,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Garn,'  was  the  retort,  with  a  knowing  wink ;  '  we  don't  want 
'em  for  specials,  't  ain't  likely.  But  it's  five  bob  and  a  drop  o' 
tiddly  hot  if  the  job's  fixed  up  afore  pa  gits  here.' 

Dickenson,  with  the  aroused  curiosity  of  a  man  on  whose  hands 
time  IS  hanging  heavily,  wondered  if  marriage  by  licence  differed 
in  any  way  from  the  ordinary  ceremony.  He  walked  up  the  steps 
into  the  church.  Within  the  building  the  gloom  of  the  street 
was  trebled.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  a  small  gas-sun,  but  partiy 
turned  up,  served  as  sole  illuminant;  and  Dickensoui  from  his  seat 
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in  the  end  pew,  could  haxdly  distinguish  the  figures  kneeling  at  the 
altar. 

The  ceremony  was  of  the  briefest. 

As  the  couple  came  down  the  aisle  he  noticed  that  the  lady 
was  very  young  and  fairly  pretty,  but  bore  on  her  face  the  look 
of  a  child  who  has  done  a  wrong  and  fears  detection.  So  interested 
was  he  in  the  lady's  face  that  not  till  the  pair  had  all  but  passed 
did  it  occur  to  him  to  take  note  of  the  bridegroom.  He  started 
— then  looked  again.  '  Yes,  I  am  certain,'  he  said,  under  his 
breath ;  '  it's  that  blackguard.  Sir  Harry  Dunwell,  the  chap  who 
left  Cambridge  under  a  cloud — shady  money  transactions;  I 
thought  he  had  cleared  out  of  England  for  good.  I  pity  the  poor 
girl ! '  Mechanically  he  followed  the  couple  out  of  the  church 
and  watched  the  four-wheeler  disappear  into  the  thickening  fog. 
A  sense  of  depression,  not  wholly  attributable  to  cUmatic  influ- 
ences, possessed  him ;  he  felt  chilled  and  uneasy.  Such  a  marriage, 
under  such  conditions,  gave  httle  promise  of  good.  He  decided 
on  an  early  limch,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  of  waiting  by 
the  dining-room  fire.  But  all  through  limch,  and  over  the  fire, 
and  in  the  train  going  North,  do  what  he  would,  he  foimd  it  im- 
possible to  drive  from  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  girl's 
frightened  face ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  began  cleanly  killing  snipe 
on  a  friend's  shoot  the  next  morning  that  the  matter  passed  from 
his  memory. 

In  the  next  ten  years  Dickenson  visited  all  the  remoter  districts 
of  the  British  Isles  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  sport.  The  months 
in  which  wildfowl  shooting  was  impossible  were  made  tolerable 
by  the  search  for  the  shoot  of  the  next  season.  One  morning* 
seated  in  his  club  in  Pall  Mall,  scanning,  as  was  his  custom,  the  sport 
advertisements  of  the  *  Field,'  his  ey    fell  on  the  following  lines  : 

'  Eastern  Counties.  To  let  by  month,  or  for  remainder  of  season, 
550  acres  of  snipe  and  wildfowl  shooting,  to  include  woodcock, 
rabbits,  and  a  few  wild  pheasants.  Estate  undrained  and  mostly 
out  of  cultivation.  Apply  to  Balls  &  Underwood,  King  Street, 
St.  James's.' 

'  That  will  suit  me  to  a  tick,'  he  exclaimed,  throwing  down  the 
paper.  '  By  Jove,  I'll  look  this  up  at  once.'  And  in  another  ten 
minutes  he  was  going  through  the  details  with  the  agent. 

^  I  don't  know  much  about  the  shoot,  sir,'  said  the  man,  anxious 
to  satisfy  his  well-known  client.    *  It  only  came  into  our  har 
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ihe  other  day.  No  proper  teooid  of  bag  kept.  All !'  as  lie  agam 

scanned  the  register,  *  it  belongs  to  a  lady— that  accounts  for  thai. 
Last  year  I  see  gent  killed  seventy-five  snipe,  Ac. ;  don't  say  bow 
long  he  took  doing  it,  or  what  the  &c.  was.  Within  five  miles 
of  Sutton  station  and  thirty  miles  of  Norwich.  The  lady  is  a  MiflB 
Goortley,  and  she  wants  sixty  pounds  for  the  season.* 

^  Bid  her  twenty  for  a  month,  and  drop  me  a  line,  and  I  will 
run  down  and  walk  over  the  shoot.  Say  I  want  the  opti<m  of 
staying  on  if  it's  any  good.  The  keeper  must  meet  me  at  ih» 
station,  and  take  me  over  the  ground.  What's  the  name  of  tiie 
place  1    Duck's  Hall — sounds  all  right.    Good  morning.' 

*  A  moment,  sir ;  here's  a  note  in  red  ink.  "  Any  gentleman 
taking  the  place  must  agree  not  to  shoot  a  white  woodcock  which 
appears  on  the  property  at  intervals.    He ^"  ' 

*  White  jackass,'  broke  in  Dickenson,  with  a  laugh.  *  I'll  pro- 
mise. If  it  gets  up  I  shall  think  I've  been  living  too  high,  and  have 
got  the  jumps.    Tell  the  lady  I'U  try  to  remember.' 

Four  days  later,  and  Dickenson  found  himself  in  the  littie  old 
cart,  which  had  not  seen  a  pail  of  water  for  years,  performing  the 
five-mile  drive  between  Sutton  and  Duck's  Hall.  His  driver  was 
the  old  keeper,  a  man  who  combined  in  his  person  the  character- 
istics of  a  family  butler,  coachman,  and  marshman,  with  nothing 
of  the  keeper  save  the  leggings.  He  possessed  an  East  Anglian 
dialect  which  amused,  and  a  famiUarity  which  appalled,  his  future 
master.  To  Dickenson's  questionings  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sport 
to  be  obtained  he  returned  evasive  answers,  though  he  waxed 
voluble  on  his  own  family  history  and  the  histories  of  the  many 
holders  of  the  land  passed  on  the  tediously  slow  drive. 

'  No,  no, there  ain't  a  sight  o'  snipes  over  ter  year;  next  mune'U 
make  a  deal  o'  diffus,'  he  answered  almost  angrily  to  Dickenson's 
insistent  inquiries.  His  face  brightened  as  he  pointed  with  his 
stump  of  a  whip  to  a  little  homestead  lying  in  a  hollow  below  the 
roadway.  '  See  that  there  little  old  house  ?  That  be  Ted  Bolt's ; 
young  Spend-all  we  calls  him.  His  father  was  knowed  by  th' 
name  o'  Dry  Bolt.  Enow  why  ?  Cos  he'd  neither  stand  a  pint 
nor  drink  one  hisself.  Went  by  that  name  all  his  life.  Now  his 
son,  young  Spend-all,  he's  a  masterpiece,  he  be.  Drink  tew 
gallant  a  day ;  got  hisself  inter  a  muddle  last  Tuesday — ^Yea,  oh 
yes,  there  alius  be  a  few  snipes  scapen'  round,  but  th'  body  on 
'em  ain't  come.  Still,  I'll  find  yer  a  job,  bor,  mark  my  words  on 
it ;  dew  yer  come  and  bring  yar  spout  along  o'  yer.    See  that  there 
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mawtiier  ihtre  ? '  He  j«rkod  his  tiiiimb  At  a  girl  pegging  out  wMhiag 
in  a  cottage  gaiden.  *  Bad  job  that !  Poor  thing  wor  goin'  ter  be 
married  ter  a  policeman  up  in  Lonnon — chap  as  tall  as  a  qoant- 
pole.  He  corned  down  for  th'  wedden'  a  month  back.  Day  afore 
he  wor  goin'  ter  be  wed  he  got  fulen'  about  old  Skipper's  pumpen* 
null ;  sails  come  round,  tapped  him  on  th'  skull,  and  cracked  it  Uke 
a  new-laid  egg ;  killed  him  right  out  o'  hand.  She's  took  up  along 
o'  CSosh  Barber  now ;  half  a  fule  he  be.  Poor  mawther,  she  told 
me  she  only  done  it  ter  keep  p'lioeman  out  o'  her  mind's  eye.' 

^  What  about  the  white  woodcock  ? '  put  in  Dickenson,  tired  of 
rural  biography. 

*  What's  that  ter  yer,  young  feller  ?  '  said  the  old  man,  looking 
his  questioner  squarely  in  the  face.  '  How  did  yer  hear  o'  that  up 
in  Lunnon  ?  ' 

'  The  agent  told  me ;  it  was  written  in  his  book.' 

*  Qot  it  down  in  writen',  ha'  they  ?  Blast  'em  1  Pity  on  it,  tew — 
pity  on  it ! '  muttered  the  old  man,  and  then  relapsed  into  a  gloomy 
silence. 

^  Is  it  about  here  now  1 '  went  on  Dickenson,  anxious  for 
information. 

No  answer  save  a  repeated  '  Pity  on  it — pity  on  it !  Got  it 
down  in  writen'  tew  ! ' 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  it  ? '  continued  Dickenson,  raising  his  voice« 

'  Chance  time,'  came  the  answer. 

'  Have  you  ever  shot  at  it  ? ' 

'  Look  here,  yoimg  feller,  that  don't  dew  us  no  gude  a-comen' 
here,  and  that  'on't  dew  yer  no  gude  a-talken'  about  it ;  so  there  'tis.' 

*  But  have  you ?  ' 

The  old  man  pulled  up  his  horse  with  a  jerk.  '  Dew  yer  step 
out,  master,  and  I'll  show  yer  on  ter  this  bit  o'  hover  ground ; 
'tis  most  all  like  this  here.' 

Dickenson  walked  with  the  now  silent  man  over  the  spongy 
ground.  He  had  not  gone  twenty  yards  when  up  jumped  a  snipe, 
at  which  he  pointed  his  stick  gun-fashion.  A  look  of  longing  came 
into  his  eyes.  Another  snipe  went  bustling  away,  and  another. 
It  was  a  tantalising  sight. 

*  Why,  there  are  lots  here  ;  look  at  them,'  he  cried  excitedly. 

*  Just  a  few ;  main  body  on  'em  next  mune,  most  likely,'  the 
old  man  answered  gloomily. 

Dickenson  walked  round  the  estate,  and  saw  to  his  satisfaction 
fiiat  he  had  not  come  on  a  fool's  errand*    There  was  every^chance 
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of  a  Urge  and  varied  bag.  Snipe  kept  rising,  a  few  duck  flew  up 
fiom  the  lake,  rabbits  blundered  in  and  oat  of  the  tofts  of  grass, 
and  an  occasional  pheasant  whirred  up,  angrj  at  bdng  distorbed. 
But  ever  since  his  allusion  to  the  white  woodcock  the  keeper  had 
become  morose  and  uncommnnicatiye. 

^  Is  that  the  house  !  '  he  asked,  when  a  break  in  the  trees  dis- 
closed to  view  a  moderate-sized  house  of  Tudor  architecture,  witii 
two  wings  and  an  ornamented  front.  Even  from  a  distance  he 
could  see  that  the  building  was  out  of  repair,  and,  apparentlj, 
uninhabited. 

'  That 't  be,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Fine  place,'  said  Dickenson,  stopping  to  admire  it. 

^  like  me,  one  o'  th'  has-beens,'  the  keeper  answered,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  *'  I  reckon,'  he  went  on  in  more  business-like 
tones,  '  I  ha'  showed  yer  over  th'  ground ;  shall  us  drive  ter  th' 
station  1 ' 

*  Thanks,  Beevis,  Fll  walk,'  said  Dickenson,  looking  at  hii 
watch.  ^  Tou  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  day  or  two.'  He  slipped 
three  half-crowns  into  the  old  man's  hand.  A  smile  passed  over 
the  rugged  face,  then  died  away ;  and  as  he  turned  to  go,  Dickenson 
heard  him  mutter,  ^  Putten'  on  it  in  writen'  tew ! ' 

A  few  days  later  and  the  would-be  tenant  of  Duck's  Hall  was 
again  at  the  agent's  office. 

'  Have  you  got  permission  for  me  to  occupy  a  couple  of  rooms 
in  the  house,  and  take  my  man  and  housekeeper  ?  '  he  inquired. 
'  I  can't  stand  those  village  inns.' 

^  Tes,  sir,  after  much  communication  I  have  been  able  to  get 
the  lady's  consent.  She  appears  to  use  only  one  wing  of  the  house ; 
the  other  part  is  shut  up.  You  will  see  nothing  of  her,  and,  save 
that  you  will  be  living  under  the  same  roof,  you  will  have  all  the 
privacy  of  a  home  of  your  own,  as  there  are  separate  doors  and 
offices.  You  will  have  to  make  it  twenty-five  pounds  instead  of 
twenty  pounds  for  the  month.  But  before  anjrthing  can  be  con- 
sidered settled  you  must  sign  this.'  And  the  agent  spread  out  a 
paper  on  the  table.  ^  It  is  to  the  effect  that  you  will  not  shoot 
the  white  woodcock.' 

*  Oh,  d n  the  white  woodcock ! '  was  Dickenson's  reply.  ^  Bum 

thing  that.  I  tried  to  pump  the  old  keeper,  but  he  dried  up  as  soon 
as  ever  I  mentioned  it.  I  could  gather  nothing  from  him  about  it, 
or  about  the  lady  either.    However,  I'll  sign.' 

*  Merely  a  fad,  I  expect,'  said  the  agent,  with  a  superior  smilej 
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*  I  invariably  notice  that  when  ladies  let  shoots  there  is  always 
something  to  quibble  about.  However,  you  have  seen  the  snipe, 
and  I  don't  suppose  you  will  oome  across  the  woodcock.' 

'  No,  nor  wiU  anyone  else,  I  reckon,'  laughed  Dickenson,  as  he 
wished  the  man  good-morning. 

The  journey  to  Duck's  Hall  was  uneventful,  though  not  without 
annoyance.  On  aUghting  at  the  little  station  Dickenson  found 
that  the  guard  had  put  out  his  retriever  at  a  station  some  distance 
up  the  line.  The  man,  apologising,  said  the  label  had  become 
detached,  but  the  dog  would  come  on  in  an  hour  or  two,  as  he  had 
told  the  stationmaster  to  wire  for  it. 

^  I'U  go  on,  then,'  Dickenson  said  to  his  man,  ^  and  you  had 
better  wait  for  the  next  train,  and  hire  a  cart,  and  come  out  when 
Nell  turns  up.' 

An  evil-smelling,  rickety  fly  deposited  him  at  the  front  door 
of  Duck's  Hall.  Mrs.  Johnson,  his  housekeeper  of  many  years, 
received  him  on  the  doorstep — far  from  cheerfully.  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  her  slave-of-all-work  had  been  sent  on  by  an  earher  train. 

'  Did  you  ever,'  she  began  excitedly,  before  her  master  had  set 
foot  in  his  new  abode, '  did  you  ever  see  such  an  outlandish,  heathen- 
ish place  as  this,  sir  1  Lot  worse  than  the  shooting-box  you  took 
in  the  Hebrides  last  year — and  I  thought  that  bad  enough.  No  one 
to  welcome  us  ;  only  found  written  instruction  as  to  where  the 
rooms  was  laid  on  the  kitchen  table.  The  chimneys  smoke  'orrid, 
kitchen  range  is  out  of  order ;  how  I  have  managed  to  get  your  bit 
of  dinner  cooked,  goodness  only  knows.  And  what  you'll  think  of 
your  sitting-room  beats  me  altogether.  The  whole  place  makes 
me  feel  creepy-hke,  and  me  and  Eate  are  going  to  sleep  in  one 
bed,  a  thing  I  don't  hold  with  at  all.' 

*  Smells  a  bit  musty,  doesn't  it  ?  '  was  Dickenson's  reply  to  his 
housekeeper's  Ust  of  grievances.  'Looks  as  if  the  baiUffs  had 
been  in,'  he  added,  as  he  walked  across  an  oak-floored  hall,  panelled 
to  the  ceiling,  but  without  a  piece  of  furniture  in  it,  and  with  the 
dust  of  years  Ijring  on  the  carved  mantelpiece.  '  Been  a  fine  place 
in  its  time,  I  should  think,  Mrs.  Johnson.' 

*It's  a  fine  place  for  spiders  now,  sir,'  replied  the  woman, 
pointing  to  festoons  of  webs  hanging  from  the  enormous  beams 
which  traversed  the  ceiUng.  *  Eate  says  the  spiders  are  as  big  as 
saucers,  and  I  have  to  hold  my  skirts  up  as  I  goes  about.  This 
is  your  room,'  and  she  led  her  master  across  a  little  inner  hall. 

*Ah»  this  is  better,'  said  Dickenson,  glancing  round  a  small 
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loom,  in  wUeli  iomi  aitempto  at  comfort  had  been  made.  Fadtd 
ohints  onrtaina  weie  drawn  acrosa  the  windows,  and  lamp-H^t 
and  dancing  fire  reflected  themaelvea  in  the  dark  panelling  roimd 
the  walla. 

*  Ton  dish  up  my  dinner,  Mrs.  Johnson.  No  doubt  we  ahall 
soon  settle  down  qnite  comfortably.  I  know  what  marvds  you  and 
Kate  can  perform  in  shooting-qoarters.  A  few  days  of  yoox 
energy  will  work  wonders  in  the  Idtchen.  Undo  that  case  of  wins; 
put  a  bottle  of  Borgondy  down  to  the  fire,  and  decant  some  poii 
Take  a  glass  for  yourself — ^that  will  cheer  you  up.  While  you're 
getting  dinner  in  I'll  shift  the  furniture  to  my  liking.'  And  when 
the  woman  had  left  the  room,  Dickenson  threw  ofi  his  coat,  and 
pulled  a  writing-table  at  an  angle  to  the  fire,  shifted  the  easy 
chairs,  moved  another  table  to  make  a  convenient  sideboaid, 
nailed  up  a  portable  gun-rack,  and  by  the  time  Mrs.  Johnson  had 
placed  the  dinner  on  the  table  the  room  looked  comfortable  and 
home-like. 

*  Capital  dinner,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Those  smelts  were  perfeotioD, 
and  the  cutlets  up  to  the  Caf6  Royal,'  said  Dickenson,  who  knew 
the  value  of  judicious  praise.  Later,  as  he  took  the  cup  of 
cofiee  from  the  tray,  he  added :  *  If  only  Johnson  and  Ndl 
were  here,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy.  No  news  of  them  jet, 
I  suppose  ! ' 

^  No,  sir.  I'll  send  them  in  when  they  come.  Right  glad  I  shall 
be  to  have  a  man  in  the  kitchen,  for  there's  Kate  a-having  the 
highstrikes  cruel.  She  went  up  to  see  to  your  bedroom  fire,  and 
came  yelling  back  that  she  had  sem  a  lady  in  grey  on  the  top 
landing.  I  couldn't  see  anything  when  I  went  up,  but  Kate 
swears  the  ghost  looked  at  her  and  disappeared.  Do  you  think 
this  house  is  haunted,  sir  ?  ' 

^  StufE  and  nonsense  I  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts,  no  more  than 
you  do,  Mrs.  Johnson.  By  the  by,  I  suppose  you  haven't  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  the  lady  of  the  house  1 ' 

'  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  there's  anyone  in  the  west  wing  after 
all.  I  can't  hear  anjrthing  moving  about  there,  and  all  the  doois 
leading  that  way  are  locked  and  barred  both  sides — I  know,  becaoBe 
I  undid  the  bolts  and  tried  them.  All  the  other  rooms  are  emptj 
and  open.' 

'  I  dare  say  she's  away ;  and  anyhow  I  don't  suppose  we  shall 
see  her,  for  the  agent  said  this  would  be  like  a  separate  house.  Tell 
that  fool  of  a  Kate  not  to  be  frightened ;  it's  nothing  bat  her  own 
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mUy  haief.  TliAt  aoit  of  worry  apMts  my  shooting  mott  thaa 
anything,  and  I'm  after  the  snipe  early  to-morrow,  Oood-night, 
Mrs.  Johnson.  I  sha'n't  want  anything  more  to-night,  only  to  see 
jovx  son  when  he  comes  in.'  Dickenson  settled  himself  into  an 
armchair,  and  took  up  the  evening  paper. 

Half  an  hour  passed — an  honr — ^no  signs  of  Johnson  and  the 
lost  letnever. 

*  Gonf onnd  the  thing !  Whatever  can  have  happened  1 '  Dicken- 
son asked  himself,  now  grown  mieasy.  He  got  up  and  went  to  the 
hall  door,  and  listened  for  the  somid  of  wheels.  It  was  a  moon* 
light  night  and  frosty,  and  he  stepped  out  into  the  courtyard  and 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  wings.  From  there  he  surveyed  the 
building.  The  light  from  the  hall  fire  streamed  through  the  open 
door  and  mullioned  windows,  and  fell  in  rosy  patches  on  the  gravel. 
On  the  first  floor,  above  the  porch,  was  a  long  overhanging  window, 
diamond-paned,  and  set  with  coloured  glass  medallions  bearing 
arms  of  Crusaders,  the  tracery  faintly  shown  by  a  small  lamp  set 
on  the  window-sill.  The  fir  trees  in  the  courtyard  cast  long  shadows 
across  the  moonlit  front.  The  stiUness  was  complete,  not  a  sound 
came  from  distant  village  or  farmstead ;  the  splash  of  a  fish  in  the 
moat  by  which  the  lawn  was  bordered  alone  told  of  life. 

^  What  a  picture ! '  exclaimed  the  man,  admiring  the  carving  of 
the  window  supports.  ^  Looks  a  bit  ghosty,  though.  Let  us 
hope  Kate  does  not  go  out  to  enjoy  the  view  the  last  thing  before 
going  to  bed.' 

He  strained  his  ears  to  catch  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  distant 
road.  Disappointed,  he  retraced  his  footsteps,  entered  the  hall, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  He  had  left  his  sitting-room  door 
wide  open,  and  as  he  crossed  the  hall  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
of  comfort  possessed  him  when  he  contrasted  the  bright  cheeriness 
of  the  lamp-Ut  room  with  the  weird  loneliness  of  the  scene  without. 
For  a  moment  he  paused  to  admire  the  effect  produced  in  a  room, 
that  many  a  person  would  have  thought  impossible  of  improve- 
ment, by  a  pink  lamp-shade,  a  slight  alteration  of  furniture,  and 
the  display  of  a  few  personal  treasures.  He  advanced  to  the 
threshold,  and  his  eyes  instantly  turned  to  the  great  leathern  lug- 
chair  by  the  fireplace.  The  chair  was  occupied — ^in  it  sat  a  lady 
in  grey.  So  unlooked-for  was  a  visitor  at  that  hour,  and  in  that 
place,  that  for  the  instant  astonishment  struck  him  dumb.  He 
was  aware  that  his  presence  was  unperceived,  and  he  had  time  to 
note  the  white  of  the  hair,  the  pure  oval  of  the  face,  before  the 
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lady  lifted  her  eyes  and  met  his  inqtdring  gaze.  Her  eyes  fell 
instantly  before  his,  and  her  fingers  tapped  the  chair's  arms 
nervously. 

*  Miss  Courtley ^  he  broke  out,  but  paused  as  the  rattle  of 

a  chain  and  the  clink  of  nailed  boots  on  the  oak  floor  caught  his 
ear. 

*One  moment — excuse  me ^    He  stepped  back  into  the 

inner  hall.    ^  Is  that  you,  Johnson  ?     Qot  Nell  all  right  1 ' 

'Yes,  sir;  but  the  dog  didn't  turn  up  till  the  second  train. 
I've  been  back  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  the  old  driver  was  so 
well-nigh  froze  we  had  to  make  him  a  hot  drink.' 

'  Right.  Come  and  see  me  after  you've  had  some  supper ;  Fm 
busy  now.'  And  Dickenson  turned  back  to  his  room,  intending  to 
introduce  himself  to  the  lady  in  the  chair. 

If  his  surprise  had  been  great  when  he  had  entered  and  foxmd 
his  room  occupied,  it  was  as  nothing  to  his  dismay  to  return  and 
find  it  empty.  He  came  to  a  standstill  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
staring  at  a  now  empty  chair.  The  lady  had  gone — ^vanished, 
apparently  into  thin  air. 

'  What  the — ^where  the— deuce  take  it,  where  has  she  gone ! ' 
he  cried  aloud.  It  was  impossible  she  could  have  pasaed  out  of 
the  room  while  he  was  speaking  to  Johnson.  He  took  up  the 
lamp  and  examined  the  panelling.  '  Maybe  there's  a  secret  door,' 
he  told  himself,  and  he  went  all  round  the  walls,  feeling  for  a  crack 
and  tapping  to  find  a  hollow  sound.  'The  panelling  is  all  so 
thick  and  all  alike,  and  the  only  place  where  there  is  room  for  a 
door  is  the  most  solid  of  the  lot,'  he  muttered,  after  finiRhing  the 
survey.  '  Besides,  if  the  lady  wished  to  speak  to  me — as  she  must 
have  done,  or  why  did  she  come  ! — ^what  made  her  vanish  the 
moment  she  had  the  chance  ?  Dashed  rum  thing !  I'll  go  and 
see  Mrs.  Johnson.* 

He  walked  through  the  two  halls  towards  the  kitchen,  but 
turned  without  entering  it.  '  That  won't  do ;  it  will  only  make 
them  jumpy  if  I  speak  about  it.  My  word ! '  he  exclaimed,  struck 
by  an  idea,  *  it  was  a  lady  in  grey  that  that  confounded  Kate  saw. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  catching,  d d  catching.'  Still,  as  he  re- 
entered the  room,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  see  the  grey  lady  back 
again  in  the  chair. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Johnson  brought  in  a  tray  of  whisky 
and  soda. 

*  Tell  your  son  I  sha'n't  want  to  see  him  any  more  to-night 
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By  ihe  by,  are  you  all  comfortable  in  the  kitchen  now  ?    Rate  seen 
no  more — ^visions  ?  * 

*  Thank  you,  sir,  we're  pretty  fair.  Kate's  all  right.  I  tell  her 
we  want  no  more  of  her  silly  nonsense.' 

*  No  one — ^been — ^asked  for  me  this  evening,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Lor',  no,  sir;  not  many  visitors  about  here.  Was  you  expecting 
anyone  ? ' 

*  I — ^I — ^I  thought  the  old  keeper  might  have  come  up.' 

*  So  he  did,  sir,  before  you  finished  dinner.  He  just  called  to 
hear  if  you'd  arrived  all  safe.  I  had  meant  to  ask  him  if  the  lady 
was  in  the  west  wing,  but  that  clean  slipped  my  memory.' 

*Well,  the  whole  thing  beats  me,'  Dickenson  said  to  him- 
self, as  the  housekeeper's  footsteps  died  away.  He  looked  at 
the  whisky  bottle.  *  Better  not,'  he  told  himself.  *  My  nerves  are 
all  to  pieces  as  it  is.  I  sha'n't  hit  a  snipe  all  day.  I'll  go  to  bed.' 
And  with  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  panelled  walls,  he  ht  a  candle, 
turned  out  the  lamp,  and  walked  up  the  creaking  staircase  to  his 
bedroom. 

II. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it ;  notwithstanding  a  good  night's 
rest,  the  event  of  the  previous  evening  in  no  small  measure  upset 
Dickenson's  shooting.  So  many  snipe  did  he  let  ofi  that  he  felt 
bound  to  apologise  to  the  keeper. 

*  Lor',  don't  yer  worry ;  that  ain't  narthen  ter  what  some  gents 
can  dew,'  answered  Beevis.  *  'Twouldn't  dew  ter  shute  'em  all  th' 
fust  day — none  for  ter-morrow.  'Sides,  yer  ha'  got  four  o'  th' 
beauties.' 

Dickenson,  not  caring  to  be  classed  with  the  dufiers  of  Beevis's 
acquaintance,  decided  to  stop  for  an  early  lunch;  then,  pulling 
himself  together,  laid  seven  snipe  low  in  as  many  shots,  noting  with 
delight  the  surprise  on  the  old  man's  face. 

*  Yer  be  a-downen'  on  'em  now,  sir,  in  right  proper  style,'  he 
exclaimed  at  length.  '  Noticed  when  I  fust  saw  yer  as  how  yer'd 
got  a  nice  clear,  eagle  eye.  Told  my  missus  as  how  I  knew  yer'd 
knock  'em.' 

By  the  end  of  the  afternoon  Dickenson  had  accounted  for  eight 
couple  of  snipe,  a  mallard,  and  a  teal,  and  he  turned  towards  home, 
diverging  a  little  so  as  to  pass  through  a  small  carr  on  the  way. 
At  a  clearing,  with  a  flash-like  movement,  a  woodcock  sprang  up, 
and  no  sooner  was  it  well  on  the  wing  than  a  shot  brought  it  down. 
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*  Hniraj ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  The  fint  oock  of  the  seaeon.  Wm 
very  early,  Beevis,  isn't  it  ?  Good  job,  though,  it  iram't  ihe  white 
one.     I'll  be  hanged  if  I  shouldn't  have  shot  it  without  thinking.' 

'  *  Not  yer ;  yer  wouldn't  ha'  got  it,'  said  the  old  man  gruffly. 

*  Why  not ! '  Dickenson  demanded. 

^  Cos  yer  wouldn't,'  was  the  unsatisfactory  reply;  and  nothing 
further  in  the  way  of  information  oould  he  eUdt. 

*  What  a  pity  it  is,'  he  remarked,  as  the  house  came  into  view, 
*  that  an  estate  like  this  shotdd  go  out  of  cultiyation,  and  the  whole 
place  to  literal  rack  and  ruin !    What's  the  meaning  of  it  !  ' 

^  Bad  times,  I  suppose,'  was  the  morose  answer. 

*  Of  course,  I  know  that  there's  a  wave  of  agricultural  depression 
passing  over  England,  but  this  place  seems  to  have  suffered  unduly- 
How  do  you  account  for  it,  Beevis  ?    Is  the  land  poor } ' 

*  land  o'  mod'rate,'  replied  the  old  man.  Presently  he  added, 
"  'Tain't  so  bad  in  places.' 

Dickenson,  his  mind  reverting  to  the  incident  of  the  previous 
evening,  began  to  question  the  keeper  about  his  mistress.  He 
received  none  but  evasive  answers.  *  What  is  the  colour  of  her 
hair  ? '  he  asked  at  length.  Beevis,  though  he  described  die 
colour  of  the  old  squire's  to  be  ^  as  red  as  Farmer  Bolt's  owd  buU,' 
and  minutely  set  forth  all  the  peculiarities  as  to  the  texture  and 
colour  of  the  hair  of  her  many  imdes  and  aunts,  completely  evaded 
a  direct  answer  to  Dickenson's  question. 

'  Is  it  white  ?  * 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir,  dew  yer  go  on.  I'll  bring  th'  game  along 
shortly.  There's  one  o'  them  danged  gipsy  x>o&chers  over  there,' 
and  he  pointed  to  a  figure  in  a  distant  field.  ^  They  be  allua  up 
ter  their  tricks ;  I  must  go  arter  him,'  and  he  turned  and  walked 
in  the  direction  of  the  figure. 

Every  night  during  the  next  week  snipe  kept  coming  in,  and 
the  sport  they  afforded  was  far  in  excess  of  Dickenson's  expecta- 
tions. So  engrossed  was  he  with  the  shooting,  and  so  tired  at  nights 
from  hours  of  walking  on  swampy  ground,  that  the  mystery  of  the 
lady  in  grey  was  all  but  banished  from  his  mind,  dismissed  as  an 
^  optical  illusion  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

One  evening  he  was  sitting  over  the  fire,  reading  the  ^  Times ' 
and  sipping  the  last  glass  of  his  dinner  bottle  of  Burgundy,  when 
the  sound  of  a  carnage  driving  round  the  house  brought  back  his 
attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  the  affairs  of  Duck's 
Hall.    ^  I  wonder  who  can  be  coming  to  see  me  at  this  hour ! '  be 
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asked  himaelf ;  then  he  notioed  that  the  carnage  went  past  the  front 
door  and  round  by  the  room  in  which  he  was  seated.  In  fact,  he 
could  see  the  glint  of  the  lamps  through  a  chink  in  the  curtainB. 

*  They  don't  know  the  front  door ;  the  fools  will  be  driving  into  the 
moat  next/  he  exclaimed,  and  hurriedly  thrusting  his  feet  into 
his  slippers  he  ran  across  the  halls  and  out  of  the  door.  The  rain 
was  coming  down  in  torrents.  He  dived  out  into  the  black  night 
and  ran  round  the  west  wing,  shouting,  *  Hi,  stop  ! '  He  got  no 
answer  to  his  cries,  and  the  carriage  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He 
had  never  before  penetrated  to  the  back  of  the  west  wing,  and  not 
knowing  his  ground,  and  fearing  to  blunder  into  the  bushes  or  the 
moat,  he  stopped  to  listen.  Not  a  sound  could  he  hear,  only  the 
ceaseless  drip  of  a  leaden  gutter-spout  and  the  patter  of  the  rain 
on  the  laurels.  Not  a  glint  of  light  came  from  the  shuttered 
windows  of  the  part  of  the  house  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
lady  recluse. 

^  Rum  thing !  I  could  swear  I  heard  wheels,  and  if  I  didn't  see 
the  lights  I'll  never  say  I  know  a  carriage  lamp  again.  What  in 
the  name  of  f ortime  are  people  driving  round  the  house  for  ? ' 
Completely  mystified,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  the  same  chill 
feeling  came  over  him  as  on  the  night  when  he  had  seen  the  lady 
in  the  chair. 

As  he  closed  the  front  door,  Johnson  came  across  the  hall. 

*  I  thought,  sir,  I  heard  a  carriage  stop,  so  I  came  to  see,'  he  said. 

*  So  did  I,  but  I  can't  see  anything  of  it.  It's  not  here— look  ! ' 
Dickenson  threw  the  hall  door  wide  open. 

Johnson  peered  out  into  the  blackness.  *  Well,  I  could  swear 
I  heard  wheels  when  I  was  in  the  pantry.  You  don't — do  you 
think  it's  the  'eadless  'orseman,  sir  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Headless  grandmothers  ! '  replied  his  master  sharply.  *  Now, 
don't  you  go  talking  that  sort  of  rot  to  Kate  and  your  mother,  or 
tiiey  will  get  the  fidgets,  and  nothing  puts  me  ofi  my  shooting 
like  worries  with  idiots  of  women.'  He  turned  into  his  room,  and 
added  before  slamming  the  door,  ^  Most  likely  it  was  old  Beevis 
in  his  pony-cart  looking  after  gipsies  or  something.' 

Dickenson  sat  down  and  lit  a  cigar,  and  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  was  Beevis  in  his  cart.  Yet  he  knew  perfectiy  well  that  it  was 
a  four-wheeled  carriage  that  had  passed  his  window.  *  Well,'  he 
thought,  ^  this  is  an  excellent  rough  shoot,  and  the  snipe  are  glorious  ; 
but,  like  every  other  place,  it  has  its  disadvantages — ^it's  most 
infernally  Jumpy.    I  know  what  I'll  do  :  I'll  write  to  Skinner,  and 
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ask  him  to  ron  down  and  join  me  for  a  week ;  he's  a  rotten  ahot^ 
but  it  will  be  more  companionable.'  Suiting  the  action  to  Hie 
thought,  he  sat  down  to  the  wiiting-table  to  pen  the  invitation. 
Before  he  had  written  ^  Dear  Ted,'  a  confused  noise  as  of  some- 
one having  an  altercation  with  someone  else  struck  his  ear.  He 
laid  down  his  pen  and  listened.  *  It's  like  someone  at  the  end  of 
a  stove-pipe,  and  they  are  having  no  end  of  a  row/  he  said.  *  Those 
confounded  servants,  I  suppose.'  The  noise  rose  and  died  away, 
then  stopped  for  a  moment,  only  to  start  again  with  greater  violence. 
Dickenson  opened  his  door  and  made  his  way  to  the  kitchen.  Not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  He  waited  several  moments ;  all  was 
quiet.  He  supposed  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed.  To  make  sure, 
he  opened  the  kitchen  door ;  only  dying  embers  in  the  kitchen  grate 
and  blackbeetles  met  his  view. 

*  Oh,  you  brutes ! '  he  exclaimed,  and  hurriedly  closed  the  door. 
He  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  listening  keenly  for  the  sound. 
Yes,  there  it  was,  louder  than  ever,  a  jangle  of  unintelligible, 
furious  words,  which  ceased  suddenly :  one  person,  evidently,  had 
given  in.  Though  he  waited  and  waited  nothing  more  was  to  be 
heard,  but  the  problem  of  locating  the  voices  occupied  him  for  the 
next  few  hours.  The  following  morning  he  thoroughly  examined  the 
outside  of  the  west  wing,  but  discovered  nothing ;  every  window, 
with  the  exception  of  some  dormer  windows  in  the  roof,  was  tightly 
shuttered. 

He  abandoned  the  idea  of  asking  his  friend  to  shoot.  Somehow 
he  was  afraid  Skinner  might  explain  the  mystery,  and  the  state  of 
nervousness  in  which  he  had  been  found  would  go  the  round  of 
the  London  clubs.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  chafied  on  the  subject. 
Instead,  he  wrote  to  the  agent,  detailing  events,  and  asking  to  be 
put  into  communication  with  Miss  Courtley,  but  he  did  not  post 
the  letter ;  after  due  consideration  he  decided  to  await  the  coorae 
of  events. 

He  was  late  in  starting  out  to  shoot  the  following  morning. 
Again  he  tried  to  gain  the  keeper's  confidence,  and  told  him  of  the 
strange  arrival  of  the  carriage,  asking  him  if  he  was  out  driving 
late  in  the  evening.  Beevis  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  abed 
at  that  hour. 

Dickenson  went  on  to  tell  him  of  the  noise  as  of  two  people 
quarrelling  which  he  had  heard  in  his  room,  and  could  hear  in  no 
other  part  of  the  house«  He  asked  him  what  explanation  he  could 
ofEer,  ^     . 
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Beevis  hesitated,  then  gave  what  Dickenson  thought  to  be  a 
shn£9ing  answer.  *  Maybe  't  wor  th'  wind  in  th'  gables  and  roof 
pipes.    Think  most  Bkely  it  wor.' 

^  I  tell  you  I  distinctly  heard  voices,  though  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  actual  words,'  his  master  repUed  sharply.  ^  If  it  were 
not  that  the  snipe  were  so  plentiful  I  should  pack  up  and  go.  As  it 
is,  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  I  shall  sacrifice  the  money,  for  it 
spoils  my  shooting.  There  now,  confound  it,  that's  the  third 
snipe  I  have  let  off  this  morning  already.' 

Beevis  made  no  answer ;  indeed,  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was 
more  than  ordinarily  silent.  Once  or  twice  Dickensou  thought  he 
observed  an  inclination  on  his  part  to  make  some  communication ; 
but  if  this  were  so  he  checked  the  desire,  and  the  words  remained 
unsaid. 

As  they  were  walking  homewards  in  the  evening  light,  he  drew 
close  to  Dickenson,  and,  as  if  fearing  an  invisible  fistener,  whispered  : 

*  Dew  yer  think  yer  could  down  un  if  yer  tried  ?  Yer  a  master 
gnde  shot,  yer  be.' 

*  Down  what,  Beevis  ? ' 

The  old  man  came  still  closer.  *Th'  white  woodcock,'  he 
muttered. 

*  Have  you  seen  it ;  is  it  here  ?  ' 

*  Not  as  I  knows  on ;  but  by  th'  look  o'  th'  sky  we  be  goin'  ter 
have  a  gale  from  th'  east.  I  reckon  by  putten'  tew  and  tew  ter- 
gether  he  be  a-comen'.' 

*  But  I  thought  that  was  just  the  one  thing  I  was  not  to  do,' 
said  Dickenson,  completely  mystified.  '  What's  the  object  of 
shooting  it  ?   What  difference  would  it  make  if  I  did  ?  ' 

*  All  th'  difius,  master,'  answered  the  old  man.  '  Things  wor 
bad,  Lawd  knows,  afore  that  warmen  came  about  here ;  they 
ha'  been  a  deal  wus  since.  No  one  need  know  if  yer  downed  it ; 
we  could  bury  un  up  deep  and  circumwent  th'  warmen.' 

*  Why  don't  you  shoot  it  ?  ' 

*  Ah,  that's  afore  my  time,  killen'  on  it !  He  be  th'  tamingist, 
twistingist  devil  I  ever  did  come  across.  Dew  yer  think  it  over, 
master ;  but  don't  say  narthin'  ter  nobody.  Miss  Courtley,  she 
think  a  deal  o'  that  darned  bird.  She  think  it  will  bring  her  luck. 
I  knows  different.  'Tis  best  killed  and  out  o'  th'  way,  and  yer  be 
th'  only  gent  as  can  dew  it.  If  yer  can't  down  un,  shot  and  powder 
ain't  no  use.'  Beevis  dropped  his  voice  to  an  awed  whisper.  '  But 
I  ha'  my  doubts  as  powder  and  shot  can't  touch  such  as  he.'    By 
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this  time  the  bridge  over  the  moat  was  reached,  and  Beevis  parted 
from  his  master  and  carried  the  game  round  to  the  back  door. 

Dickenson  paused  on  the  bridge  and  gazed  into  the  dark  water 
below.  'This  would  be  decidedly  interesting  if  it  were  not  so 
confoundedly  jumpy  at  night.  I  have  a  thundering  good  mind 
to  break  my  promise  and  do  as  the  old  man  asks.  If  the  bird  does 
get  shot,  I  can  always  put  it  down  to  an  accident,'  he  told  himself. 

The*  Times '  failed  to  interest  him  that  evening ;  his  whole  mind 
was  centred  on  the  woodcock.  His  dinner  was  left  ahnost  untouched, 
a  circumstance  which  so  alarmed  Mis.  Johnson  that  she  urged  him 
to  give  up  shooting  and  take  a  rest  for  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

Dickenson  assured  his  housekeeper  that  he  had  never  felt  fitter 
in  his  life,  though  he  owned  to  himself,  when  the  woman  had 
withdrawn,  that  he  felt  uncommonly  unlike  himself.  His  nerves 
were  all  to  pieces,  and  he  found  himself  listening  to  every  creak  of 
the  furniture  and  every  sound  in  the  house.  His  ears  were  so 
alert  that  he  could  hear  the  beating  of  his  own  heart.  But  nothing 
occurred  that  night,  though  he  stayed  up  long  past  his  accustomed 
bed  hour. 

Beevis's  prophecy  of  wind  proved  true,  for  during  the  night  it 
began  to  blow,  and  the  gale  increased  as  the  day  wore  on.  Under 
the  circumstances  shooting  was  all  but  impossible;  snipe  rose  wild 
and  were  flicked  away  on  the  wind  at  a  pace  that  bewildered 
Dickenson.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  two  men  laboured 
home  against  the  gale.  *  Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  come  over  in  this 
blow,'  Beevis  remarked.  *  Dew  yer  look  out  for  him  ter-mozzow, 
and  down  him  afore  he  can  fly  a  yard.' 

Before  dark  Dickenson  walked  into  the  villi^  and  purchased 
a  tin  lantern.  He  might  be  glad  of  it  to-night,  he  thought,  to 
investigate  matters  outside  the  house. 

The  gale  increased  in  fury,  and  by  dinner-time  had  reached  its 
height.  The  wind  roared  in  the  chimneys  and  moaned  through 
the  empty  rooms,  making  impossible  all  sound  but  itself.  *  Well, 
it's  certain  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  hear  anything  to-night,'  Dickenson 
congratulated  himself,  determmed  not  to  pander  to  his  fandes, 
yet  with  nerves  strung  to  a  state  of  tension.  He  told  himself  he 
would  spend  a  cosy  evening  with  book  and  pipe,  and  he  read  for 
an  hour  or  more,  in  the  vain  hope  of  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
the  one  subject  that  engrossed  them.  At  last  he  threw  down  the 
book  in  despair ;  something  was  saying  to  him, '  As  you  can't  hear 
the  wheels,  why  not  open  the  curtains  so  that  you  can  see  the 
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lights  if  the  carriage  pasaes  1 '  For  some  minutes  he  fought  the 
idea ;  then,  the  impulse  too  strong,  he  walked  to  the  window  and 
drew  the  curtains  apart.  As  he  did  so  he  was  bUnded  by  the  light 
of  a  passing  carriage. 

*  Heavens ! '  he  exclaimed,  ^  there  is  no  mistake  this  time. 
I  saw  the  horse  and  the  carriage  distinctly.'  With  nervous  fingers 
he  tried  to  Ught  the  candle  in  his  lantern ;  but  it  was  a  new  one,  and 
burnt  up  only  for  a  moment.  '  I  shall  never  be  in  time  to  catch 
ihem,'  he  cried,  as  he  fumbled  with  another  match.  This  time  the 
candle  burnt,  and  with  lantern  in  hand  he  ran  across  the  hall,  out 
of  the  door,  and  round  the  west  wing  of  the  house.  All  was  dark 
and,  save  for  the  wind,  stiU.  And  yet,  somehow,  he  thought  he 
heard  the  bolt  of  a  door  being  shot  into  its  socket.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  make  sure  of  any  sound  on  a  night  like  this.  Dried 
leaves  were  being  driven  against  the  side  of  the  house,  the  air  was 
full  of  twigs,  and  in  the  distance,  above  the  roar  of  the  gale,  he 
heard  the  dismal  screech  of  a  mighty  ehn  bough  as  it  came  crashing 
down.  He  was  turning  to  go  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  lights, 
ghnting  through  the  trees  of  the  winding  drive ;  he  watched  them 
pass  out  into  the  road  and  disappear  into  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  Mystified,  yet  reUeved,  he  returned  to  his  room  to  listen 
for  the  noise  of  voices,  but  could  distinguish  nothing,  only  the 
moaning  wind  seemed  filled  with  sound.  He  set  his  lantern  on  the 
table  and  kept  it  aUght.  For  the  next  hour  he  paced  the  room, 
stopping  to  Usten  at  every  turn.  Gradually  the  wind  lulled ;  for 
a  moment  it  would  cease  to  blow,  then  a  sudden  gust  would  shake 
the  house  to  its  foundations. 

During  one  of  the  intervals  of  comparative  quiet  Dickenson 
was  convinced  he  heard  the  murmur  of  distant  voices.  He  listened 
intently,  but  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  deadened  the  sound.  He 
ceased  to  walk  up  and  down,  but  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  compelling  his  ears  to  confirm  or  deny  his  suspicions. 
Suddenly,  above  the  roar  without,  arose  a  scream,  loud  and  piercing, 
then  another  and  another  rent  the  air ;  the  agonised  cry  of  a  being 
in  pain.    Dickenson  stood  transfixed  with  horror. 

'Good  God,  it's  a  woman,'  he  cried  at  last.  Shriek  after 
shriek  smote  his  ears.  It  was  impossible  to  locate  the  sound,  for 
the  screams  were  muffled,  as  had  been  the  quarrelling  voices  two 
nights  ago. 

*  I  must  do  something;  I  can't  stand  hstening  to  this,'  he  ex- 
claimed, picking  up  the  lantern.    He  ran  through  the  halls,  upstairs 
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into  the  empty  looms,  down  a  back  staiicase,  penfitrating  all 
sorts  of  places  he  had  never  visited  before.  In  every  room  he 
stopped  to  listen,  but  not  a  sound  could  he  hear.  He  went  back 
to  his  own  room ;  the  cries  were  louder  than  ever,  there  was  no 
.mistaking  the  agony  of  the  voice. 

*  It  must  be  outside  the  house/  he  thought ;  and  again  picking 
up  his  lantern  he  rushed  out,  round  to  the  back  of  his  sitting-room, 
shouting  as  he  went,  but  nothing  could  he  hear  save  the  swish  of 
the  fir  tops,  bending  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  He  dashed  into  the 
shrubberies,  blundering  over  roots  of  trees,  calling  aloud  on  an 
invisible  being  to  cease  his  persecution.  On  his  return  to  his  room 
he  could  still  hear  the  cries,  but  fainter  now,  as  if  the  person  was 
succumbing  to  the  fury  of  her  aggressor.  Dickenson  went  sloidy 
round  the  walls  with  his  ear  to  the  panelling.  At  the  back  of  tiie 
lug  chair  he  was  convinced  he  could  hear  the  cries  most  distinctly. 
He  pushed  away  the  chair.  ^  Here  goes,'  he  cried,  and  took  a 
running  kick  at  the  panels.  There  was  a  loud  crack  and  splintering 
of  wood  as  the  panel  bent  inwards.  Another  kick,  and  the  panel 
opened  like  two  doors,  revealing  a  dark,  narrow  stairway. 

Dickenson  stared  in  amazement  at  the  forbidding-looking  hole 
with  the  grey  steps  going  up  and  away  into  the  ^Iftrlmftgn ;  but  the 
screams,  far  louder  now,  brought  him  to  himself,  and  he  believed 
between  each  cry  he  could  distinguish  the  cutting  noise  of  a  whip. 
He  pealed  his  bell,  hoping  that  Johnson  would  answer  it,  and, 
not  finding  him,  would  see  the  staircase  and  follow  him  up  it.  Then 
he  began  the  ascent.  The  stairs  were  steep  and  winding — apparentiy 
they  passed  the  back  of  his  chimney,  for  he  could  distinctly  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  bricks.  The  higher  he  mounted,  the  more  loud  and 
piercing  came  the  cries.  At  length  the  stairs  ceased  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  narrow  passage  which  ended  in  a  door.  The  door 
was  fastened,  but  another  kick  flung  it  open,  and  he  saw  before  him 
what  was  evidently  a  bedroom. 

III. 

In  the  doorway  Dickenson  paused  for  a  moment,  aghast  at 
what  he  saw.  The  room  was  in  great  disorder ;  chairs  were  over> 
turned,  ornaments  lay  broken  on  the  floor,  and  at  the  &trther  end 
of  the  room  a  woman  in  her  nightdress  was  crouching  on  her  knees. 
The  white  of  her  garment,  and  her  white  face  and  long  white  hair, 
lying  in  dishevelled  locks  on  her  shoulders,  gave  her  the  appear 
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ance  of  a  figure  out  out  of  marble.  Standing  above  her  was  a  man^ 
riding-whip  in  hand,  and  by  the  hnes  on  the  nightdress  it  was 
evident  that  it  had  been  used  unmercifully.  A  table  stood  by  the 
door,  and  Dickenson^s  eye  fell  on  a  cheque  lying  on  it,  soiled  by  an 
overturned  ink-pot.  A  glance  showed  it  to  be  a  cheque  on  his 
own  bankers,  and  with  his  own  signature,  and  he  saw  the  figures 
£250  payable  to  the  lady  who  had  let  him  the  Duck's  Hall  shooting. 
He  guessed  in  a  moment  that  the  man  standing  over  the  lady  had 
increased  the  value  of  the  cheque  from  the  £25  he  had  written  to 
£250,  and  it  flashed  through  his  mind  that  he  was  endeavouring 
by  brutaUty  to  make  his  victim  endorse  it.  A  second  glance  at 
the  crouchhig  figure  convinced  him  that  it  was  the  lady  of  the 
chair. 

In  an  instant  he  had  sprung  across  the  room  and  was  trying  to 
seize  the  man  by  the  throat ;  but  he  was  too  quick  for  Dickenson 
and  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  arm  with  the  butt  end  of  the  whip. 
He  dodged  Dickenson's  second  attempt  to  close  with  him,  and 
made  for  the  door,  snatohed  up  the  cheque  as  he  passed  the  tabid, 
and  ran  down  the  stairs,  tearing  it  as  he  went.  Dickenson  turned 
and  followed  him ;  as  he  left  the  room  he  could  see  that  the  lady 
fell  forward  on  her  face  on  the  floor.  '  Stop  him !  stop  him ! '  he 
shouted,  as  he  rattled  down  the  narrow  stairway ;  but  the  fugitive 
knew  the  way  and  gained  on  his  pursuer.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Kate, 
and  Johnson  were  clustered  in  wonderment  before  the  broken 
panel,  and  Johnson  tried  to  stay  the  man's  progress,  only  to  be 
brought  to  the  ground  by  a  well-directed  blow.  The  man  bounded 
into  the  room,  ran  past  the  shrieking  women,  and  was  across  the 
hall9  and  out  of  the  front  door  before  Dickenson  was  down  the 
steps.  ^Come  on,  Johnson,  come  on,'  shouted  his  master,  ^we 
must  cateh  that  man.  Mrs.  Johnson,  see  to  the  lady.'  And  Dicken- 
son pointed  to  the  stairway,  then,  followed  by  Johnson,  he  rushed 
out  into  the  night. 

The  uncertain  light  of  the  lantern  revealed  the  devastetion 
made  by  the  gale.  Huge  branches  lay  scattered  about  the  drive. 
The  wind  had  risen  again,  and  the  trees  were  bending  and  whipping 
beneath  its  force.  Dickenson  paused  to  listen  for  the  man's  foot- 
steps ;  but  all  sound  was  drowned  by  the  gale,  and  he  could  only 
conclude  that  the  fugitive  would  follow  the  main  drive  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  road.  Once  or  twice  he  was  almost  brought 
to  the  ground  by  the  branches  in  which  his  feet  caught. 

He  noticed  ahead  of  him  what  he  took  to  be  the  large  arm  of  a 
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tree  lying  in  the  roadway,  and  lie  was  avoiding  it  in  his  stride  wben 
the  rays  of  the  lantern  showed  the  black  mass  to  be  a  man  stretched 
at  length  on  the  gravel.  His  first  thought  was  that  the  man  had 
tripped  up  and  broken  his  leg ;  but  when,  with  Johnson's  hdp,  he 
turned  the  body  over  he  discovered  that  the  man  neither  moved 
nor  spoke.  '  I  believe  he's  dead,'  said  Dickenson,  putting  his  hand 
under  his  waistcoat  to  feel  the  heart-beats. 

^  What's  that  over  his  face  ?  'T  ain't  a  handkerchief,  surely,' 
exclaimed  Johnson,  holding  up  the  lantern.  He  put  out  his  hand 
to  feel.  ^  Why,  sir,  it's  a  bird,  a  white  bird,  and  it's  dead !  Seems 
stuck  on  his  face  somehow.'  Dickenson  knelt  down  and  looked, 
then,  taking  hold  of  the  bird,  he  pulled  it  o£E  the  face,  and  a  hxng 
beak  came  out  of  the  man's  right  eye.  *  It's  the  white  woodcock ! ' 
he  exclaimed. 

'  Has  it  kiUed  him,  sir  ?  '  Johnson  asked. 

Dickenson  examined  the  bird  by  the  light  of  the  lantern.  *  To 
all  outward  seeming  the  woodcock  is  uninjured,'  he  said.  *A11 
I  can  think  of  is  that  it  was  borne  in  on  the  gale,  and  was  flying 
low  and  fast  down  the  drive  to  the  nearest  covert,  and,  before  it 
could  swerve  or  turn,  impaled  itself  on  the  man's  face.  The  beak, 
striking  his  eye,  has  pierced  his  brain.  It  must  have  killed  him 
instantly.    It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  Johnson.' 

Carefully  placing  tiie  bird  in  his  pocket,  Dickenson  helped  his 
servant  to  carry  the  man  back  to  the  house.  They  laid  him  on  the 
floor,  and  again  examined  him.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
eye  was  spKt,  and  a  thin  trickle  of  blood  was  running  down  his 
cheek. 

^  Go  at  once  to  Beevis's  cottage,  get  his  pony  and  cart  and  drive 
as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  village,  and  bring  the  doctor.  He's  no 
use  to  this  man ;  but  it's  best  to  have  him,  and  he  may  be  wanted 
by  the  lady  upstairs,'  were  Dickenson's  next  orders.  He  went 
into  his  room  to  fetch  the  lamp,  the  better  to  see  the  dead  man's 
features.  '  Good  God ! '  he  cried,  as  the  light  fell  full  on  the  up- 
turned face,  *  it  is  Sir  Harry  Dunwell.' 


The  doctor  lingered  long  in  the  room  above.  Dickenst 
chafing  and  fretting  at  the  delay,  paced  the  haU.  To  his  impatie 
mind,  anxious  for  hght  on  all  this  mystery,  every  minute  of  waitu 
seemed  an  hour.  '  The  lady  upstairs  is  very  ill,'  the  doctor  to 
him,  as  at  length  he  descended  the  broad  staircase.    ^  I  have  nev 
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•een  such  a  case  of  brutality  even  among  the  poor.  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  faithful  woman  waiting  on  her.* 

'  The  keeper's  wife,  I  expect/  Dickenson  answered.  *  Doctor, 
what  do  you  know  about  this  household  ?  What  power  had  Sir 
Harry  Dunwell  over  Miss  Courtley  ?  ' 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  exaggerated  indiffer- 
ence. ^I  know  nothing/  he  answered.  'Miss  Courtley  never 
chose  to  take  me  into  her  confidence.  She  inherited  this  place 
from  her  father,  who  died  when  she  was  a  child.  It  stood  empty 
a  long  time ;  then,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  we  heard  she  was 
coming  back  to  five.' 

^  Was  Dunwell  a  relation  ? ' 

*  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing.  Possibly,  when  she  is  well  enough 
to  see  you,  she  may  be  more  commxmicative  to  you  than  she  has 
been  to  me.    I  shall  be  here  early  in  the  morning.    Oood-^night.' 

An  hour  later  and  Dickenson  was  disturbed  by  a  rap  at  the 
door.  An  elderly  woman,  \ii4iom  he  knew  to  be  Beevis's  wife, 
entered. 

'  How  is  your  mistress  ?  '  he  asked  anxiously. 

'  Wery  ill,  sir,  I  fear.  She  be  in  great  pain  and  exhausted-like. 
She  asked  me  ter  give  yer  this  here;  she  wanted  yer  ter  know 
things,  and  th'  doctor  won't  let  her  talk.' 

Dickenson  unfolded  the  litrtle  screw  of  paper  the  woman  passed 
him.  There  were  but  few  words  written :  *  Do  you  remember  a 
December  morning  in  St.  Fancras  Church  ten  years  ago  ?  * 

In  a  moment  all  that  had  hitherto  been  mystery  was  made 
clear.  *  So  Miss  Courtley  is  Lady  Dunwell ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  and 
she  recognised  me.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Bevis,  '  but  she  wor  afeard  ter  stay  and 
talk  with  yer ;  no  one  round  here  knows  as  she  is  married.'  The 
woman  went  on  with  a  Uttle  catch  in  her  voice,  '  That  wor  th' 
wxist  day's  work  o'  her  Ufe,  when  she  ran  away  with  that  black- 
guard and  married  him.' 

How  it  all  came  back  to  his  memory !  The  foggy  morning, 
t^'^  ill-Ut  church,  the  frightened  girl,  the  satisfied  man.  How 
T  1  he  remembered  his  fears  for  the  success  of  a  marriage  started 
n  'er  such  conditions  \  It  astonished  him  that  he  had  not  at  once 
r     jgnised  the  lady  of  the  chair. 

'  He  beggared  her,  he  ill-treated  her,  and  then,  when  th'  money 
^  quite  gone,  he  left  her,'  went  on  Mrs.  Beevis.  *She  came 
I     k  here,  where  no  one  knew  of  her  marriage.    Me  and  Beevis 
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ha*  done  what  we  oonld  for  her.    Then  he  followed  her  doiri 


*  To  get  the  money  for  the  shooting/  said  Dickenson,  quick  to 
grasp  the  sitoation. 

'  Yes,  he  oame  sevenJ  ttmes  afbre^  but  he  never  took  on  like 
ter-night.  Thank  Gawd  he  is  dead,  I  says,  and  so  wiD  she  wheo 
shie  knows.  Ter  think  as  it  should  be  that  bird  as  ha'  done  it 
Me  and  Beevis  hated  th'  warmen ;  (are  ter  us  th'  luck  o'  th'  place 
ha'  been  wnsser  ever  since  that  come  about.  Beevis  alltis  said  as 
how  *t  wom't  a  bird  at  aH,  but  a  devil.  Missus  wouldn't  hear  on 
it ;  she  called  it  her  fritod.  Some  year  back  she  found  it  haK  deid 
o'  cold,  an'  she  brought  it  ter  th'  fire  and  warmed  it  till  it  could 
fly  agen,  and  every  year  that  ha^  come  back.  She  grew  ter  look 
for  its  oomeu— ' 

*  And  gave  oiders'that  it  shotildn't  be  shot.' 

'  Tes,  sir ;  she  said  that  wor  her  only  friend.  And  that  b' 
peeved  a  iriend  tet  her  indeed.' 

Months  later  Dickenson  was  again  scanning  the  advertisementi 
in  the  *  Kald '  for  a  ahdot  for  the  coming  winter.  He  gave  a  sttft 
as  his  eye  fell  on  a  brief  amiouneement--«I>uck^!  Hall  was  to  be 
sold  at  the  Auction  Mart  without  reserve. 

*  So  my  lady  of  the  chair  is  losing  this,  her  last  possession/  be 
said  to  himself  as  he  stood  listening  to  the  bidding.  Not  merelf 
the  recoUeetioa  of  the  excellent  snipe*8hooting  made  him  advanoe 
a  hundred  on  the  last  bid.  There  was  practically  no  competilion 
for  the  property,  and  for  a  trifling  sum  the  home  of  the  grey  hdj 
passed  into  ids  possession, 

Report  has  it,  however,,  that  some  day  the  grey  lady  toay  again 
take  possesmon  of  her  old  home. 

Dickenson  sent  the  white  wood/oook  to  the  Natural  HiBtoiy 
Musewn  at  South  Kensington.  There,  with  several  other  examples 
of  the  Albino,  it  stands  in  the  central  transept  to  this  day.  In  the 
year  thousands  pass  it  by ;  did  they  but  know  its  strange  history, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  they  would  stop  and  examine  it  carefully. 

Charles  F.  Mabse 
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